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PREFACE^ 


Tub  following  Lbctokss  were  reed  in  the  univertity  of  Edinburgli,  fur 
twenty-four  years.  The  publication  of  them,  at  preeent,  was  not  altogether 
a  matter  of  choice.  Imperfect  copies  of  them,  ui  manuscript,  lh>m  notes 
token  by  studenu  who  heard  them  read,  were  first  prirately  handed  about; 
and  afterwards  frequently  exposed  to  public  sale.  When  the  author  saw 
them  circulate  so  currently,  as  even  to  be  quoted  in  print,*  and  found  him* 
self  often  threatened  with  surreptitious  publications  of  the*n,  he  Judged  it  to 
be  high  time  that  they  should  proceed  from  his  own  hand,  rather  than  oom« 
into  public  view  under  some  very  defective  and  erroneous  form. 

They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation  of  youth  into  the  study 
of  belles  lettres,  and  of  composition.  With  the  same  intention  they  are  now 
published ;  and,  therefore,  the  form  of  Lectures,  in  which  they  were  kt  first 
foniposed,  is  still  retained.  The  author  gives  Uiem  to  the  world,  neither  as 
a  work  wholly  original,  nor  as  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  others. 
On  every  subject  contained  In  them,  be  has  thought  for  himself.  He  con- 
sulted his  own  ideas  and  reflections :  and  a  great  pan  of  what  win  be  found 
in  theiie  LectuDS  is  entirely  his  own.  At  the  same  time  he  availed  hiaiseif 
of  the  ideas  and  reflections  of  others,  as  fares  he  thought  them  proper  to  be 
adopted.  To  proceed  in  this  manner,  was  his  duty  as  a  public  professor. 
ft  wa9  incumbent  on  him  to  convey  to  his  pupils  all  the  Icnowledge  that 
could  improve  them;  to  deliver  not  merely  what  was  new,  but  what  might 
be  useful,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  He  hopes,  that  to  such  as  are 
studying  to  cultivate  their  taste,  to  form  tlieir  style,  or  to  prepare  themselves 
for  public  speaking  or  composition,  his  Lectures  will  afford  a  more  compr^ 
hensive  view  of  what  relates  to  these  subjects,  than,  as  far  as  he  knows,  is  to 
be  received  from  any  one  book  in  our  language. 

In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  service,  he  has  generally  referred 
to  the  books  which  he  consulted,  as  far  as  ho  remembers  them ;  that  the 
readers  might  be  directed  to  any  farther  illnstraffon  which  they  aft>rd.  But, 
as  such  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  cuinpoeiUon  of  these 
Lectures,  he  may,  perhaps  have  adopted  the  sentiments  ofsome  author  into 
whose  writings  he  had  then  looked,  without  now  rememOlring  whence  he 
derived  them.  * 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concerning  such  a  variety  of 
authors,  and  of  literary  matters,  as  come  under  his  consideration,  he  cannot 
expect  that  all  his  readers  will  concur  with  him.  The  subjects  ace  of  anch 
a  nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of  taste  and  sentiment :  and  the 
author  will  respectfully  submit  to  the  Judgment  of  the  puMic. 

Retaining  the  simplicity  of  the  lecturing  style,  as  best  fitted  for  conveyinfl 
instruction,  he  has  aimed,  in  his  language,  at  no  more  than  perspicuity.  If, 
after  the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take,  in  criticising  the 
style  of  the  most  eminent  ^vriters  in  our  language,  his  own  style  shall  be 
thought  open  to  reprehension,  all  that  he  can  say,  is,  that  his  book  win 
add  one  to  the  many  proofs  already  afforded  to  the  world,  of  its  behig  mueh 
eaoerto  give  instruction,  than  to  set  example. 


•  BiographiA  Britsaioik    Article  Adiiiw>k. 


EDITOR^S  PREFACE. 


Thb  Editor  of  the  present  edition  of  Dr^  BUUt'm  Lectures  on  Rhetorie 
and  Belles  Lettres^  has  endeavoured  to  present  the  work  to  the  public^  in 
a  style  which  he  Uiinks  will  meet  with  entire  approbation.  The  plates 
from  which  it  is  printed,  were  originally  cast  for  Mr.  George  F.  Hopkins, 
from  a  late  London  copy,  and  were,  in  general,  found  to  be  very  correct ; 
a  few  errors  were,  however,  on  critical  examination,  detected ;  but  these 
having  been  carefully  removed,  the  Editor  has  now  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  is  as  perfect  an  edition  of  the  work,  as  any  previously  issued  from 
the  press,  either  hi  this  country  or  in  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  its  correctness,  this  edition  has  to  recommend  it,  at  copious 
collection  of  questions,  which  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
tention. The  Editor  is,  however,  aware,  that  this  method  of  teaching  has, 
by  some  gentlemen  of  science,  been  objected  to ;  and  considering  the  man- 
ner m  which  questions  have  almost  uniformly  been  written,  the  objection  is 
certainly  not  without  foundation.  But  that  the  student  may  be  preserved 
from  the  disadvantages  arising  from  using  questions  unskilfully  prepared, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  relieved  from  the  tediousness  of  studying  the 
work  without  them,  the  Editor  has  been  careful,  so  to  construct  these  ques- 
tions, that  the  answers  which  they  require,  necessarily  include  every  sen- 
tence of  the  work  itself;  thus  effecting  the  double  purpose  of  greatly  facili- 
tating the  recitations  of  classes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  compelling  each 
scholar  to  learn  9irery  word  of  the  author. 

To  the  lectures  that  require  them,  the  Editor  has  also  affixed  analyses, 
which  are  principally  designed  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  young  gentlemen 
at  college,  and  of  young  ladies  at  school,  who  may  be  sufficiently  advanced 
to  pursue  this  course ;  and  it  affords  the  Editor  peculiar  pleasure  here  to 
state,  that  they  have  been  used  by  a  number  of  classes  of  young  ladies, 
educated  by  himself^  in  this  city,  with  entire  succesn. 

In  preparing  these  analyses,  the  Editor  has  generally  followed  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  lectures,  as  they  are  laid  down  by  the  author  himself;  but 
from  the  necessity  of  making  each  one  of  nearly  the  same  length,  he  has, 
perhaps,  in  a  few  instances,  extended  the  number  of  his  subdivisions  be- 
yond their  natural  lenfth :  he  presumes,  however,  that  no  inconvenience 
will  result  to  the  student  from  the  course  which  he  has  pursued,  as  the 
omission  of  such  subdivisions  as  may  appear  unnecessary,  will  be  attended 
wiih  no  material  consequences. 

New-York,  August  1S20. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO  o.  *  a  *  a  aiEviLL'a  ctbrbotypc  edition  of  Blair's  ubcturbs  on 

RHETORIC  AND  BELLES  LETTRBSL 


^ram  the  NeW'  York  Evening  Poet,  September 
76thj  1829. 

Bkdr'e  Leeturee.—Thb  excelttnce  of  Dr.  Blalr^ 
Lectuns  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  I^ettna,  has  been  so 
kvng  and  genecallj  acknowledged,  that  the  work  has 
acquired  the  authority  of  a  utandanL  and  is  the  one 
moBi  used  In  our  eoliogea  and  ninctpftl  seminaries 
The  bes*.  and  most  correct  edition  or  th!s  work  hHh- 
•no  before  the  American  public,  is  one  that  was  pub- 
lished about  thfSB  yean  ago,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hopkine, 
from  sterBMype  ptaus.  tlie  atwh  from  which  were 
jerised  by  seTerai  distingiuaned  literary  gentlemen, 
with  an  especial  view  to  the  correction  of  whatever 
errors  might  have  occurred  in  the  quoiaticnie  from 
the  Ijailn  and  Greek.  From  these  platee  the  brathere 
Carvill  are  now  about  to  publish  another  edition ;  but 
lu  opier  to  render  it  still  more  deeerring  of  patronage, 
than  any  pravioiia  one.  theT  have  not  only  been  rt 
greater  coaa  with  regard  to  the  quality  ul  paper,  &c. 
but  have  procured  the  emire  work  to  be  carefully 
read  by  mr.  Abraham  Mttle,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lecuea,  whose  edition  of  Burke  on  the  tiub- 
Lme  ami  BeauUfuL  our  readera  may  remember  ibni 
we  mentioned  wiin  deserved  approbation.  In  the 
course  of  fatiB  examinaiton,  Mr.  Mills  has  dlscoverRd 
s  very  great  number  of  erron,  (not  less  than  eighteen 
hundred  In  aO,)  of  greater  or  less  momsni,  but  all  of 
Sttfitcient  msgnttude  to  require  correction.  We  have 
a  copy  before  us  containing  his  annotations,  and  in 
kmking  over  il,  have  ranarkeda  grsat  number  of  in- 1 
stances  where  verbal  inaccuracies  nad  occurred,  and 
where,  by  the  substitution  of  a  word  that  had  been 
omiaeil,  or  the  restoration  of  the  one  Intended  by  the 
suihor.  for  the  Improper  one  that  had  crept  into  its 
place,  and  been  hitherto  overlooked,  the  sense,  from 
being  obscure  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  unlntelli- 
fflble,  has  been  rendered  perfectly  plain.  Besides 
Umsb  important  alterations  and  amsndments^  the 
punctiiS'ion,  which  was  before  very  imperfect,  has 
■ndergiins  careful  revision :  and  a  good  number  of 
merrly  literal  errara  of  the  press,  sucii  as  paasinr 
Instead  5f  fMwtion,  eeeke  InrtDud  of  Bpeaks^  and 


many  more^  SBDie  of  which.  HlsdbiTfciiis,nnis(haT» 
rendered  the  sense  doubtAil,  have  bssn  oonsetsd  la 
this  edition. 

But,  althoqgh  h  Is  Ironortant  to  havs  the  work 
freed  from  inaccurscks  or  ihess  kinda^  yei  ihs  edl> 
tioQ  which  the  Meast a.  CarrlU  are  about  to  publiiri^ 
has  a  still  stronger  rocommendaiioau  To  every  leo> 
ture,  Mr.  Mills  has  affixed  a  list  of  questions,  which 
embrace  the  whole  subject  matter,  and  to  be  able  is 
answer  which  necessarily  miplies  a  suffirlent  as* 
quainuuKe  with  the  author.  It  Is  remarked  in  the 
editor's  prefsce,  that  this  method  of  forwarding  ths 
end  of  tuition  by  questions,  has  been  objecind  to  by 
some  well  informed  genilemon ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  their  objections  must  have  had  refe- 
rence to  the  numerous  inierpoUtions,  notea^  and 
interrwatoriea^  with  which  many  excellent  hooka  on 
education  have  bcasi  encumbered  by  quacks  In  lll» 
rature,  deeirour  o*'  the  repuiadon  of  authorriiip^ 
without  possess^rH,  die  shiliiy  to  wnts.  For  our  own 
pan,  we  are  weli  convinced  that  the  questions  which 
Mr.  Mills  has  added  to  tlie  leauros,  raimot  but  have 
a  lemlency  to  flx  the  topics  of  discusRk>n  more  fimdy 
on  the  mind  of  the  student.  In  addition  to  the  que»> 
lions,  an  analysisL  or  brief  of  the  contents  of  each 
leaure,  is  given,  by  a  perusal  of  which,  after  ths 
lecture  liss  been  read,  all  its  topics,  and  in  their  pro> 
per  order,  are  tmraght  at  omod  to  mind.  In  ever^f» 
spect,  boUi  as  resanis  the  additions  and  correctioni 
of  tlw  editor,  and  the  qiiality  o(  the  patier  and  typo 
graphy,  this  edition  or  Bliflr's  lisctura^  mors  tliso 
any  odisr  wehaveseso,  b  vnxthy  of  public  patron- 

From  the  Morning  Cfourierand  EnquiroTf  Stp- 
tember  2Sth,  1329. 
BlttiT*e  Aecfures.— MeasTB.  G.  A  C.  A  TI.  Cer- 
vlU  hsve  published  a  stereotyped  edition  of  Blair's 
I^ciures,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  by  Mr.  Abra. 
ham  MiUs,  one  of  our  most  respectable  and  popukit 
teacheni  We  have  exaiiilned  tnis  work,  and  cim- 
fuUy  compared  it  with  the  most  approved  Arncncan 


RECOMMENDA'llONa. 


TO 


•dHUmlMraiaCirepaMUbad.  Mr.  MlUs  htf  made  an 
ImmafM  number  of  correaioiiB  tn  typography  ami 
punctuation,  we  abould  auppoae  nearly  two  thou- 
land.  Aitteendoreachlecuir^Mr.MIUefiveaa 
liai  of  qoeetioaB,  so  worded  a*  to  call  upon  tlie  lecol- 
ladian  of  the  leaner^  without  plitUng  the  answer 
hKO  hie  mouth.  IIe.a]so  apnends  |o  each  lectuie  a 
summary  analyaH  arxanged  with  gnat  care  and 

^RStoedltkn  If  deddedlT  ■ooerior  to  any  other  thai 
we  have  ever  0001,  Bngdenor  American. 

Pnm  the  New-Ym-k  Anmiean,  Stptember  aOtA, 
1829. 

Btair^  Leaurta,  hv  JIKKs.— We  hare  looked 
•rtr  this  new  edtUon  of  Blair,  published  under  tbe 
diRCtion  of  Mr.  MUte,  of  thiacity,  weU  known  as  a 
sueoessftil  teacher;  and,  upon  comparing  It  with 
the  bMt  prerlous  American  edhlon.  an  satlsffed  of 
he  supenor  aceurecy  In  typogranny  and  punctuation. 
IndBod,  but  for  the  evidemse  this  oomparieon  has 
furnished  of  tht  Ihct,  we  shouid  hare  hardly  thought 
h  pnaBile,  that  a  book  so  constantly  umd  asastan* 
daid  work  In  education,  and  printed  with  great  ap- 
paref  t  ears  too^  coukl  luiTe  been  eo  faulty. 

Mr.  MiUs  has  appended  to  each  chaptor  a  series  of 
qoBBiioQi^  the  answen  to  which  embrace,  of  neceaei- 
ly,  every  sentenoe  in  the  chapter,  so  as  to  require  the 
Btudem  to  roaster  the  whole.  Oliis  is  followed  byan 
analystoof  eachtopic  treated  in  thechapter.  The 
two  together  wlU  both  akl  and  test  the  echolar^  profl- 


/Vom  Ms  ^Mf^TsrAlMhrJAwftfstr,  OeMm^ 

CfTtefd  Stereotyped  BditUmof  BMr*eU» 
Ntre«.--Me9mr8.  Carrill  have  lust  published  an  edi. 
tlon  of  Blair's  Uctuxei^  firom  the  stereotype  p!ate«a« 
Hopkirw,  aAer  making  numerooa  eorrectknM,  and 
ImrodMbginany  additional  pages  of  matter,  pecuH. 
■riy  wen  calculated  to  make  the  work  stin  more  UB». 
(ulln  the  study  of  rheuwkx 

b  Is  a  wen  known  Act,  to  an  persons  familiar  with 
the  highly  popular  and  usefiil  fecturea  oT  Br.  Blair, 
UuU  numerous  csms  occur,  to  different  parts  of  the 
work.  In  which  the  very  faults  of  style  which  the  au 
ihor  cridcieea  and  condemns,  repeatedly  occur. 
These  faults  are  so  obvloui^  that  It  must  hayesBetned 
surprising,  even  to  leamen  themselTes.  that  thev 
shoukl  have  been  aUowed  to  disfigure  all  the  Englleb 
editions,  even  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  our  own.  Id 
addiibn  to  this,  there  were  almoet  innumerable  hrre- 
gulariiies  In  punctuation,  cakulated  to  confuse  and 
mislead  the  reader  or  pupil ;  and  Mr.  Mills,  to  whom 
the  defocts  of  the  work  nad  become  intlmatdy  known, 
through  a  kmgccium  of  profeeeiona]  use,  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  In  some  of  the  most  respectable  academiea 
of  this  city,  was  verr  judiciously  engaged  to  make 
the  necessary  corrections.  We  have  hadan  opportu- 
nity to  judffe  of  die  extemand  Importance  or  the  lap 
bour  he  had  to  perform.  About  two  thousand  correc- 
tions were  made  hi  the  plates;  and,  in  addUlon  U) 
these,  a  series  of  questions  foHows  every  lecture, 
closely  connected  with  the  sul^Ject,  and  requirlm  in 
the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledgeof  the  lesson.  These 


Pnmtk€MereanHleAdverHatr,Oetober  let,  1829. 
Bloir'e  Ueturea,^yfe  observed  a  few  days 
■oce.  a  notice  of  a  new  edUkm  of  this  standard  work 
on  Rnetori':  and  BeUea  lietttes.  In  which  hlrh  praiiw 
WM  awarded  to  Mr.  Abraham  MUls,  for  the  detecUon 
of  numerous  errors  In  a  late  Amencan  edltioTK^for 
an  analysis  of  each  leeture,  and  copious  quesdons 
arista^  from  them.  Tids  praise  was  awarded  on 
what  was  said  to  be  a  caiefVu  comparison  of  the  two 
aditione;  and,  aawe  were  struck  with  the  strength 
sf  the  remark^  and  wondered  noi  a  littJe  at  the  bold- 
oeaa  which  had  atieu^ited  the  emendation  of  Blair, 
we  took  the  trouble  to  call  on  the  pubUshers,  Memre. 
CarviU,  to  examine  and  compare  for  ourselvesj  The 
rank  hasbeen,  thai  although  Mr.  Mills  may  have.  In 
ana  or  two  Instances  been  too  fastidious  In  his  conec- 
ifons,  yet,  in  tlie  main,  they  are  judicious,  and,  whe- 
tber  the  errora  amm  firtMn  i  nadvertence  In  t)ie  learned 
author,  or  the  carelesBneea  or  ignorance  of  aomeof 
hiaedlttn,  the  present  correaions  are  invaluable  to 
thoee  for  whom  the  work  was  bitended.  Thecotrec- 
tteos  in  punctuation  are  very  numerous,  and  alimMK 
mvaiiably  unexceptionable^  The  analysis  tawch  as 
mold  nnt  have  hmn  made  but  bv  one  wbo^  like  Mr. 
51018,  haa  bean  m  tha  tong  and  daily  practice  of 
iostrueting  by  means  of  these  lectures;  and  the 
questions  which  he  has  arranged  at  the  dose  of 
all  the  leetUTWi  admitting  of  illu8tratk>n  hy  ques- 
tion, «r«  also  the  reeulto  of  close  study  and  oorreei 
nadnrsUnding  of  the  author.  Mr.Mllls  is  at  pre- 
imit  engaged  in  two  of  our  most  popular  female, 
and  one  of  our  best  maie  seminaries.  We  liope 
hbi  vork  may  compensate  for  the  labour  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  remunerate  the  publlsherf 
Ibr  their  enterpriae,  and  tha  attendant  axpenae 
of  Its  repubUoation. 


questions  amount  to  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  in  aU ;  aixl  each  lecture  Is  also  furnished  wHh  a 
brief  analysis,  of  great  convenience  and  use.  We 
shall  expect  to  see  Uiis  Improved  work  repid)liBhed  In 
England. 


Promthe New-York  Commercial Ad/toertteeTf  Oo- 
tober3d,lB2i, 
The  Messrs.  Carvills  have  just  Issued  a  new  edi^ 
don  of  Blair's  Lectures,  tiie  text  for  which  Is  perhaps 
enthied  to  be  called  Immaculate.  A  few  years  ago, 
an  edition  was  printed  with  extraordinary  care,  from 
stereotype  plates.  Nearly  two  thousand  errors  have, 
however,  been  detected  bv  Mr.  Abraham  MIUil  well 
known  as  a  teacher  In  tms  city.  Some  few  of^  these 
may,  by  ponlbillty.  have  escaped  Dr.  Blair  himseU, 
ttimigh  tney  are  violattona  of  his  own  rules.  The 
bulk  of  them,  however,  had  been  accumulating 
through  the  successive  edltfons  of  ths  work,  as  they 
weT«  pttbliehed  in  Great  Briuin  and  this  country. 
Many  were  of  a  serious  character,  deforming  tne 
sense ;  while  all  were  important  hi  a  work  expressly 
ueadng  of  accuracy  in  style.  The  punctuation  hi  tha 
former  editions  waa  very  slovenly.  It  has^  as  we  have 
ascertahieil  ov  an  examination  of  the  copy  sent  to 
ui^  ana  oy  comparing  it  with  toat  unprinted  from 
the  old  piatea,  been  judiciously  corrected  by  Mr. 
Mills.  Ttw  questions  and  analysis  annexed  to  each 
ieniure,  are  caicuiated  to  be  of  much  prartktl  use  in 
schools,  and  etcn  in  colleges^  according  m  the  m 


sent  suuidard  of  educatkxi  In  this  country, 
questions  comprehend  tiie  literal  whole  of  each  l«e> 
ture;  the  analjrsiivthe  whole  of  each  of  them  In  ad^ 
stanoa. 


LECTURE  I. 


UfTRODUOTtOJf. 


On  of  the  most  distingaiflhed  prirfleges  which  ProTldenoe  Lm 
eonferred  upon  mankiod,  if  the  power  of  communicating  their 
tliou^ts  to  one  another*  Destitute  of  this  power,  reason  would  be 
a  soktary,  and,  in  some  measure,  an  unarailable  principle*  Speech 
is  the  ^reat  instrument  by  which  man  becomes  benencial  to  man  : 
and  it  IS  to  the  intercourse  and  transmission  of  thought,  by  means  of 
speech^  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  thouf^t 
itselfl  Small  are  the  advances  which  a  single  unassisted  individual 
can  msike  towards  perfecting  any  of  his  powers*  What  we  call 
human  reason,  is  not  the  eflbrt  or  ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is 
the  result  of  the  reason  of  many,  arising  from  lights  mutually  com- 
municated, in  consequence  of  discourse  and  writing* 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  writing  and  discourse  are  objects  entitled 
to  the  highest  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  or 
the  entertainment  of  the  hearer,  be  consulted ;  whether  utility  or 
pleasure  be  the  principal  aim  in  view,  we  are  prompted,  by  the 
strongest  motives,  to  study  how  we  may  communicate  our  thoughts 
to  one  another  with  most  advantage.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in 
almost  every  nation,  as  soon  as  language  had  extended  itself  beyond 
that  scanty  communication  which  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of 
men's  necessities,  the  improvement  of  discourse  began  to  attract 
regard.  In  the  language  even  of  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  we  can 
trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  and  force  of  those  expressions 
which  they  used,  when  they  sought  to  persuade  or  to  aflect  They 
were  early  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  it  certain  decorations,  which  experience  had  taught  them  it 
was  capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  decora- 
tions was  formed  into  a  regular  art 

But,  among  nations  in  a  civilized  state,  no  art  has  been  cultivated 
with  more  care,  than  that  of  language,  style,  and  composition.  The 
attention  paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  he  assumed  as  one  mark  of  the 
progress  of  society  towards  its  most  improved  period.  For,  accord- 
ing as  society  improves  and  flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence 
over  one  another  by  means  of  reasoning  and  discourse;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  that  influence  is  felt  to  enlarge,  it  must  follow,  as  a  natu- 
ral coiitfec^ueuce^  that  they  will  bestow  more  care  upon  the  methods 
B  ft 
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of  expresaing  their  conceptions  with  propriety  and  eloquence. 
Hence  we  find,  that  in  all  the  polished  nations  of  Europe,  this  study 
has  heen  treated  as  highly  important,  and  has  possessed  a  consider- 
able place  in  every  plan  of  literal  education. 

Indeed,  when  ^e  arts  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentioned,  I 
am  sensible  that  prejudices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  in  the 
minds  of  many.  A  sort  of  art  is  knmefdiately  thought  of,  that  is 
ostentatious  and  deceitful ;  the  minute  and  trifling  study  of  ^  ords 
alone ;  the  pomp  of  expression ;  the  studied  fallacies  of  rhetoric ; 
ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use.  We  need  not  wonder, 
that,  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse  as  an  art, 
should  have  su£fered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding ;  and 
I  am  £ar  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  have  sometimes 
been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption,  rather  than  to  the 
improvement,  of  good  taste  and  true  eloquence.  But  sure  it  is 
equally  possible  tr*  ^pply  the  principles  of  reason  and  good  sense  to 
this  art,  as  to  any  other  that  is  cultivated  among  men.  If  the  fol- 
lowing Lectures  have  any  merit,  it  will  consist  ia  an  endeavour  to 
substitute  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  place  of  artificial 
and  scholastic  riietoric ;  in  an  endeavour  to  explode  false  orna- 
ment, to  direct  attention  more  towards  substance  than  show,  to  re- 
commend good  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  composition, 
and  simplicity  as  essential  to  all  true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  such  studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  possess 
in  academical  education.*  I  am  under  no  temptation,  for  this  pur^ 
pose,  of  extolling  their  importance  at  the  expense  of  any  other  de- 

Eartment  of  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and 
lelles  Lettres  supposes  and  requires  a  proper  acquaintance  with 
the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces  them  all  within  its  circle, 
and  recommends  them  to  the  highest  regard.  The  first  care  of  all 
such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation,  of  to  speak  in  public 
so  as  to  command  attention,  must  be,  to  extend  their  knowledge ; 
to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating  to  those  subjects  of  which  the 
occasions  of  life  may  call  them  to  discourse  or  to  write.  Hence, 
among  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  frequently 
inculcated,  ^^  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instruo- 
tus  orator ;''  that  the  orator  ought  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
conversant  in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  con- 
trive an  art,  and  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which 
should  give  the  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition  rich  or  splendid 
in  expression,  but  barren  or  erroneous  in  thought  They  are  the 
v^Tctched  attempts  towards  an  art  of  this  kind,  which  have  so  often 

*  The  aathor  was  the  fiist  who  read  lectures  oo  this  subject  in  the  unirersity  of 
Edinburgh.  He  be^n  with  readmg  ihcm  ia  a  private  character  in  the  year  1769.  Ifi 
Che  following  year  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Rhetoric  by  the  magistrates  and 
town-council  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  in  1762,  hit  Majesty  was  pleased  to  erect  and 
«odow  a  Profession  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  that  uniTersitj,  and  the  aaihor 
was  appointed  the  firat  Reghit  Professor. 
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disgraced  oratory,  and  debased  it  below  iu  true  standard.  The 
graces  of  composition  have  l}een  employed  to  disguise  or  to  supply 
the  want  of  matter;  and  the  temporary  applause  of  the  isnorant 
has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lasting  approbation  of  the  discern- 
ing. But  sttch  imposture  can  never  maintain  its  sroimd  long. 
Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish  the  materials  that  form  the 
body  and  substance  of  any  valuable  composition.  Rhetoric  serv^ 
to  add  the  polish ;  and  ^ve  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bodies 
e«R  be  polished  welL 

Of  those  who  peruse  the  following  Lecttu^es,  some  by  the  pn>- 
iession  to  which  they  addict  themselves,  or  in  consequence  of  their 
prevailing  inclination,  may  have  the  view  of  being  employed  in  com- 
position,  or  in  public  Sf>eaking.  Qthers,  without  any  prospect  of 
this  kind,  may  wish  only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  wri- 
ting and  disccHirse,  and  to  acquire  principles  which  will  enable  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  in  that  part  of  literature  called  the  Belles 
Lettres. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to  rommu- 
mcate  their  sentiments  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  some 
preparation  of  study  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  have  in 
view.  To  speak  or  to  vnnte  persptcuousiy  and  aureeably  wiiJi  |iuri- 
ty,  with  grace  and  strength,  are  attainments  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  sil  who  purpose,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  address 
the  public  For  without  being  master  of  thuse  attainments,  no  man 
can  do  justice  to  his  own  conceptions ;  but  how  rich  soever  he  may 
be  in  knowledge  and  ing^od  sense,  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  le^M 
of  those  treasures,  than  such  as  possess  not  half  his  store,  but  who 
can  display  What  they  possess  with  more  propriety.  Neither  are 
ttiese  attainments  of  that  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  nature 
merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a  very  favour 
able  distinction  in  this  respect,  beyond  othei-s.  But  in  these,  as  in 
most  otlier  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  much  to  be  wrought  out 
by  every  man's  own  industry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  effects 
of  study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence ;  such  remark- 
able examples  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting,  by  their  dili* 
gence,  the  disadvantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature,  that  among 
the  learned  it  has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  unde- 
cided point,  whether  nature  or  art  confer  most  towards  excelling 
in  writing  or  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually  fur- 
nish assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinions. 
I  by  no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just 
suever,  are  sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural  genius  to 
be  favourable,  more  by  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  private  ap- 
plication and  study,  than  upon  any  system  of  instruction  that  is  ca- 
pable of  ht'ing  publicly  communicated.  But  at  the  same  time, 
though  rules  and  instructions  cannot  do  all  that  is  requisite,  they  may, 
however,  do  much  tliat  is  of  real  use.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  in- 
spire genius ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it  They  cannot  remedy 
harreimess ;  but  they  may  correct  redundi^ncy.     They  point  out  pro- 
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per  models  for  imitation.  They  bring  into  view  the  chief  bemtiefl 
that  ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  thoughts  that  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  and  thereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and  to  lead  genios 
from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel.  What  would  not 
avail  for  the  production  of  great  excellencies,  may  at  least  serve  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  considerable  errors. 

All  that  i-egards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition,  merits 
the  higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  powers.  For  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are  employed,  after  a  proper  man- 
ner, in  the  study  of  composition,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itselC 
True  rhetoric  and  sound  logic  are  very  nearly  allied.  The  study  of 
arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to 
think  as  well  as  to  speak  accurately.  By  puttingour  sentiments  into 
words,  we  always  conceive  them  more  distinctly.  Every  one  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  composition  knows,  that  when  he 
expresses  himself  ill  on  any  subject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose, 
and  his  sentences  become  feeble,  the  defects  of  his  style  can,  al» 
most  on  every  occasion,  be  traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception 
of  the  subject:  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  thoughts  and  the 
words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  study  of  composition,  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has  ao* 
quired  additional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
present  age»  It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements  in  every  part  of 
science,  have  been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all  the  liberal  arts 
much  attention  has  been  paid ;  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  beauty 
of  language,  and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  every  ki:id  of  writing. 
The  public  ear  is  become  refined.  It  will  not  easily  bear  what  is 
slovenly  and  incorrect  Every  author  must  aspire  to  some  merit 
in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  if  he  would  not  incur  the 
danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  n^^iute  elegance,  and  attention  to 
inferior  ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  engrossed 
too  great  a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion, 
that  we  lean  to  this  extreme;  often  more  careful  of  polishing  style, 
than  of  storing  it  with  thought  Yet  hence  arises  a  new  reason  for 
the  study  of  just  and  proper  composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to 
be  deficient  in  elegance  or  ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in  such 
high  estimation,  it  is  still  more  requisite  to  attain  the  power  of 
distinguishing  false  ornament  from  true,  in  orderto  prevent  our  being 
carried  away  by  that  torrent  of  false  and  frivolous  taste,  whicli  never 
fails,  when  it  is  prevalent  to  sweep  along  with  it  the  raw  and  the  ig- 
norant They  who  have  never  studied  eloquence  in  its  principles, 
nor  have  been  trained  to  attend  to-tlie  genuine  and  manly  beauties  of 
good  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by  the  mere  glare  of 
language :  and  when  they  come  to  sp^ak  in  public,  or  to  compose, 
have  no  other  standard  ou  which  to  form  themselves,  except  what 
chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted  soever,  or  er- 
roneous, that  may  be. 

Bnt  as  there  are  many  who  hare  no  such  objects  as  either 
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positiou  or.publio  speakine  in  view^  let  us  next  consider  what  ad  van* 
lagea  nuy  be  derived  by  wem,  from  such  studies  as  form  the  subject 
of  these  lectures.  To  them,  rhetoric  is  not  so  much  a  practical 
art  as  a  speculative  science;  and  the  same  instructions  which  assist 
others  in  composing,  will  assist  them  in  discerning  and  relishing 
the  beauties  of  composition.  Whatever  enables  spnius  to  execufs 
well,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justly. 

When  we  name  criticising,  prejudices  may  perhaps  arise,  of  th« 
flame  kind  with  those  which  I  mentioned  before  with  respect  to  riin* 
toric.  As  rhetoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  signify  nothing 
more  than  the  scholastic  study  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  tropes,  so 
criticism  has  been  considered  as  merely  the  art  of  finding  faults; 
as  the  frigid  application  of  certain  techni'sal  terms,  by  means  of 
which  persona  are  taught  to  cavil  and  censure  in  a  learned  manner. 
But  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants  only.  True  criticism  is  a  liberal 
and  humane  art  It  is  the  offspring  of  good  sense  and  refined  taste. 
It  aims  at  acquiring  a  just  discernment  of  the  real  merit  of  authors. 
It  promotes  a  lively  relish  of  their  beauties,  while  it  preserves  us 
from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which  would  confound  their 
beauties  and  faults  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  us,  in  a  word,  to  ad- 
mire and  to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  follow  the  crowd 
blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  frequently 
the  subjects  of  discotirse,  when  every  one  erects  hlmHelf  into  a  judge, 
and  when  we  can  hardly  mingle  in  polite  society  without  bearing 
some  share  in  such  discussions;  studies  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  will  appeai'  to  derive  part  of  their  importance  from  the  use 
to  which  they  may  be  applied  m  furnishing  materials  for  those  faah* 
ionable  topics  of  discourse,  and  thereby  enabling  us  to  support  a 
proper  rank  in  social  life. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  such  stu« 
dies  on  somewhat  of  solid  andintrinsical  use,  independent  of  appear* 
ance  and  show.  The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criticism  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  improving  employments  of  the  understanding. 
To  apply  the  principles  of  good  sense  to  composition  and  disicourse; 
to  examine  what  is  beautiful  and  why  it  is  so ;  to  employ  ourselves 
in  distinguishing  accurately  between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  be- 
tween affected  and  natural  ornament,  must  certainly  improve  us  not 
a  little  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  all  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature.  For  such  disquisitions  are  very  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  They  necessarily  lead  u^ 
to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and  the  movementu 
of  tlie  heart;  and  mcrease  our  acauaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
refined  feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Logical  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere;  and 
are  conversant  with  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind ;  the  progress  d 
the  understanding  in  its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  directioo 
of  the  will  in  the  proper  pursuit  of  good.  They  point  out  tii 
man  the  improvement  of  his  nature  as  an  intelligent  being;  and  bis 
duties  aa  the  auti^t  Df  moral  obligation.     Belles  Lettres  and  criti- 
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cism  chiefly  considei  him  as  a  being  endowed  with  those  powers  of 
laste  and  imagination,  which  were  mtenaed  to  embellish  his  mind, 
imd  to  supply  him  with  rational  and  useful  entertainment.  They 
open  a  neld  of  investigation  peculiar  to  themselves.  All  that  relates 
lo  beauty,  harmony,  gi^ndeur,  and  elegance;  all  that  can  sooth  the 
mind,  gratify  the  fancy,  or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to  their  pro* 
vince.  They  present  human  nature  under  a  different  aspect  from  that 
which  it  assumes  when  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They  bring  to 
light  vaiious  springs  of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  might  havti 
passed  unobserved;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre- 
quently exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  human 
iiie. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage*  that  they  exercise 
our  reason  without  fatiguing  it  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute,  but 
not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers 
in  tne  path  of  science;  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  benf^  in  some 
degree,  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more 
toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary erudition,  or  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  farther  recommended  by  the  happy  ef- 
fects which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The  most 
busy  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by 
business.  Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the  stretch 
of  serious  thought  Neither  can  the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situa- 
tions of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power  oi  filling  all  his  hours  with 
pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It 
will  frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  ha\  e  not 
some  employments  subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their  main  pursuit 
How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  intervals^ 
which  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up? 
How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be 
iiiore  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  mind,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study  of 
polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
for  tliese,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amuse- 
ment for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a 
pernicious  passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  him- 
self. He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of 
loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  usef^jlpnrpose 
to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them 
in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  those  of  pure 
intellect  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always  among  objects  so 
low  as  the  former;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so 
hagfa  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the 
mind  after  the  toils  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours  of  abstract 
study ;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attachments  of  uense, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  ^^onsonant  is  thi»  to  experience,  that  in  the  ediicaticm  of  yoiith, 
DO  oA)jeet  kuu  jo  eveiy  a^e  appe.ued  mure  important  Ui  wiim  men. 
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ttin  to  tinetoye^  tbMi  eatly  with  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of 
taste.  The  trahsition  is  commonly  made  with  ea^e  from  these  to 
the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  impoHant  duties  of  life. 
Good  hopes  maybe  entertained  of  those  whose  minds  have  this  libe- 
ral and  elegant  torn.  It  »  favourable  to  many  virtues.  Where* 
as  to  be  entirely  deir^id  of  relish  for  eloi^ence,  poetry,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symptom  of 
youtli;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifica- 
tionS)  or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuits 
of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositioBS  of  any  kind  with  which 
the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected.  A  culti- 
vated taste  increases  sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  pas- 
sions, by  giving  them  frequent  exercise;  while  it  tends  to  weaken 
the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

■  Iitgenuag  didlciue  fideltter  artet 

EmoUit  mores,  neo  aikiit  tue  ferot.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  el6- 
qaence,and  history,  are  often  bringingunder  our  view,  naturally  tend 
to  nourish  in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of 
external  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illustrious  and 
great 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  thiait  the  improvement  of  taste  and  of 
virtue  is  the  same;  or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  co-exist 
in  an  equal  degree.  More  powerful  eorrectives  than  taste  can  apply, 
are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which  too  fre- 
auentlv  prevail  among  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  some- 
times found  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions 
possess  the  interior  regions  of  the  heart  At  the  same  time  this 
eanuot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native 
tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From  reading  the  most  admired 
productions  of  genius,  wheOier  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one 
rises  with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and  though  these 
may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ranked  among 
the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain, 
and  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fully,  that, 
without  possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no  man 
can  attain  omuience  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  must 
fed  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatiy  to  move,  or  to  in- 
terest mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  vir- 
tne,  magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  of 
genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the 
admiration  of  ages;  and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
most  distnguished  eflbrts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to 
our  relishiag  them  with  proper  taste  and  feeling. 

On  these  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer;  but  proceed  di- 
reelly  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  whicn  are  to  employ  the 

*  These  polbh*d  arts  have  hummniB  d  menkiild, 
SoftcD*d  the  rude,  and  calm'd  the  hoist 'rout  m'mfi 
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following  Lectures.  They  divide  themaelTes  into  five  parts.  First, 
some  introductory  dissertations  on  the  nature  of  taste,  and  upon  the 
sources  of  its  pleasures.  Secondly,  the  consideration  of  language: 
Thirdly,  of  style:  Fourthly  of  eloquence,  properly  so  called,  or 
public  speaking  in  its  different  kinds.  Lastly,  a  critical  examination 
of 'the  most  distinguished  species  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and 
verse. 


LECTURE  II. 


TASTE. 

Thx  nature  of  the  present  undertaking  leads  me  to  begin  with 
some  inquiries  concerning  taste,  as  it  b  this  faculty  which  is  always 
Appealed  to,  in  disquisitions  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  in 
writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and  indis- 
tinctly than  on  taste;  few  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  with 
precision ;  and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lectures  will  appear 
more  dry  or  abstract.  What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  shall  be 
in  the  following  order.  I  shall  first  explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  n 
power  or  faculty  in  the  human  mind.  I  shall  next  consider,  how  far 
it  is  an  improveable  faculty.  I  shall  show  the  sources  of  its  im- 
provement, and  the  characters  of  taste  in  its  mv^st  perfect  state.  I 
shall  then  examine  the  various  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable,  and 
inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we  can  bring  the 
diflerent  tastes  of  men,  in  oider  to  distinguish  the  corrupted  Trom 
the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined  '^The  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
tlie  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art.''  The  first  question  that  occurs 
concerning  it  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  internal  sense, 
or  as  an  exertion  of  reason  ?  Reason  is  a  very  general  term ;  but 
if  we  understand  by  it,  that  power  of  the  mind  which  in  speculative 
matters  discovers  truth,  and  m  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness 
of  means  to  an  end,  I  apprehend  the  question  may  be  easily  answer- 
er. For  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  taste  is  not  resolv- 
able into  any  such  operation  of  reason.  It  is  not  merely  through  a 
discovery  uf  the  understanding  or  a  deduction  of  argument,  that  the 
mind  receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  fine  poem. 
Such  objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion, when  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our  being  pleased. 
They  sometimes  strike  in  the  same  manner  the  philosopher  and  the 
peasant ;  the  boy  and  the  man.  Hence  the  faculty  by  which  we  relish 
such  beauties,  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  a  feeling  of  sense,  than  to 
a  process  of  the  understanding ;  and  accordingly  from  an  external 
sense  it  has  borrowed  its  name  ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive 
and  distinguish  the  pleasures  of  food,  having,  in  several  languages, 
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given  rise  to  the  word  taste,  in  the  metaphorical  meaning  under 
which  we  now  consider  iL  However,  aa  in  all  subjects  which  regard 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  reason  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  exertions  of  taste.  Though 
taste,  beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded  on  a  certain  natural  and 
instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter, 
assists  taste  in  many  of  its  operations,  and  serves  to  enlarge  its  power.  * 

Taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  is  a  faculty  com- 
mon in  some  degree  to  all  men.  Nothmg  that  belongs  to  human 
nature  is  more  general  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or 
other;  of  what  is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonious,  new, 
or  sprightly.  In  children,  the  rudiments  of  taste  discover  them- 
selves very  early  in  a  thousand  instances;  in  their  fondness  for  regu- 
lar bodies,  their  admiration  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  imitations 
of  all  kinds;  and  their  strong  attachment  to  whatever  is  new  or 
marvellous.  The  most  ignorant  peasants  are  delighted  with  ballads 
and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  nature  in 
the  earth  and  heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America,  where 
human  nature  shows  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  savages 
have  their  ornaments  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death  songs,  their 
harangues  and  their  orators.  We  must  therefore  conclude  the 
principles  of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind.  It  is 
no  less  essential  to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty,  than  it 
is  to  possess  the  attributes  of  reason  and  of  speeeh.t 

But  although  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  the  de- 
grees in  which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different  In  some  men  only 
the  feeble  glimmerings  of  taste  appear;  the  beauties  which  theyiv- 
lish  are  of  the  coarsest  kind ;  and  of  these  they  have  but  a  weak  and 

*  See  Dr.  Germrd*f  E^say  oo  Taste : — D*  Alembert'u  Reflectioof  on  tiw  me  and  abase 
ot  Philof ophj  in  mattera  which  relate  to  Taste : — ^Reflections  Critiques  sor  la  PoSsie  ei 
iiir  la  Peiature,  tome  iL  ch.  22-  31 : — Elements  of  Criticism,  chap.  26 :— Mr.  Hame's 
Kssaj  on  the  Standard  of  Taste :— Introduction  to  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful. 

t  Oo  the  subject  of  taste,  considered  as  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  miad,  much  Um  b 
to  be  found  among^  the  ancient,  than  among  the  modem  rhetorical  and  critical  wri- 
ters. The  following  remarkable  passat^  in  Cicero  serves,  however,  to  show  that  his 
ideas  on  this  subject  a^ee  perfectly  with  what  has  been  said  above.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  beauties  of  style  and  nunben.  "  lUud  autero  nequis  admirerur,  quonam  mode 
hec  valgus  imperitorum  in  audiendo  notct ;  cum  in  omni  genere,  turn  in  hoc  ipso^  .mag- 
na  qnadam'  est  vis,  incredibilisqoe  nature.  Omnes  enim  tadto  quodam  Sfntu j  sine 
oUa  arte  aut  ratione,  qua  sint  in  artibus  ac  rationibus  recta  et  prava  dijndicant :  idqns 
cum  faclunt  in  picturn,  et  in  signis,  et  in  aliis  opeiibus,  ad  quorum  intelligenttam  a  aa. 
turn  minus  habent  instnimenti,  turn  multo  ostendunt  magis  in  verborum,  numeromm 
veeamque  jndicio ;  quod  ea  sunt  in  communibns  InBxa  sensibtts  ;  neque  eamm  return 
quenquam  Ainditus  natura  volnit  esse  expertem.'*  Cic.  de  Drat  lib.  iii.  cap.  GO.  edta. 
Gruteri. — Quintilian  seems  to  include  taste  (for  which,  in  the  sense  which  we  now  ghw 
to  that  word,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no  distinct  name)  under  what  he  calls 
judicium.  "Locus  dc  judicio,  meft  quidem  opinione  adeo  partibui  hiijns  nperis  oronii 
bus  connectus  ac  mistus  est,  ut  ne  n  sentcntii4  qnidem  aut  verbis  saltem  singidln 
possU  separarl,  nee  magis  arte  traditur  quam  gustus  aut  odor.— Ut  contrarie 
vitemus  et  communia.  ne  quid  in  eioqufndo  corruptum  obscurumque  sit,  refemtur 
Ofiortet  ad  sensus  qui  non  docentur."     Institnt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  edit  Obrechti. 
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confused  impression ;  while  in  others,  tasle  rises  to  an  acute  dis- 
ftemment,  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  the  most  refined  beauties.  In 
jB^eneral,  we  may  observe,  that  in  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste;, 
there  is  a  more  remarkable  inequality  among  men  than  is  usually 
found  in  point  of  common  sense,  reason,  and  judgment.  The  con- 
stitution of  ouf  nature  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  discovers  ad- 
mirable wisdom.  In  the  distribution  of  those  talents  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  man's  well-being,  nature  hath  made  less  distinction  among 
her  children.  But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong  only 
to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  she  hath  bestowed  her  favours  with 
more  fnigality.  She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  more  sparingly ;  and 
rendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection. 

This  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt,  in 
part,  to  the  different  frame  of  their  natures;  to  nicer  organs,  and 
finer  internal  powers,  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond  others. 
But,  if  it  be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and 
culture  still  more.  The  illustration  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark 
on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a  most  improveable  faculty,  if  there  be 
any  such  in  human  nature;  a  remark  which  gives  great  encourage- 
ment to  such  a  course  of  study  as  we  are  now  proposing  to  pursue. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  may  easily  be  convinced,  by  only 
reflecting  on  that  immense  superiority  which  education  and  improve- 
ment give  to  civilized,  above  barbarous  nations,  in  refinement  of 
taste;  and  on  the  superiority  which  they  give  in  the  same  nation  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude  and  untaught 
vulgar.  The  difference  is  so  great,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  par- 
ticular in  whicli  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  i^moved  from  each 
other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of  taste:  and 
Assuredly  for  this  difference  no  other  general  cduse  can  be  assigned, 
but  culture  and  education.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  the 
means  are  by  which  taste  becomes  so  remarkably  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  progress. 

Reflect  first  upon  that  great  law  of  our  nature,  that  exercise  is  the 
chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our  faculties.  This  holds  both 
in  our  bodily,  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  holds  even  in  our  exter- 
nal senses,  although  these  be  less  the  subject  of  cultivation  than 
any  of  our  other  faculties.  We  see  how  acute  the  senses  become 
in  persons  whose  trade  or  business  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them. 
Touch,  for  instance,  becomes  infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose 
employment  requires  them  to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it 
is  in  others.  They  who  deal  in  microscopical  observations,  or  are 
accustomed  to  engrave  on  precious  stones,  acquire  surprising  accu- 
racy of  sight  in  discerning  the  minutest  objects;  and  practice  in 
attending  to  different  flavours  and  tastes  of  liquors,  wonderfully  im- 
proves t)«c  nower  of  distinguishing  them,  and  of  tracing  their  com- 
position* t'lacing  internal  taste  therefore  on  the  footing  of  a  simpln 
sense,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  frequent  exercise,  and  curious  at- 
tention to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its  power.  Of 
this  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  taste,  which  is  called  an 
ear  for  music.     Experience  every  day  shows,  that  nothing  is  more 
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improvable.  Only  tho  simplest  and  plainest  compositions  are 
relished  at  first;  use  and  practice  extend  our  pleasure;  tearh  us  to 
relish  finer  melody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intri- 
cate and  compounded  pleasures  of  harmony.  So  an  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  painting  is  never  all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually 
formed  by  being  conversant  among  pictures,  and  studying  t Tie  worfcj 
of  the  best  masters. 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  com- 
jwsition  and  discourse,  attention  to  the  most  approved  models,  study 
of  the  best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  degrees  of  the 
same  beauties,  operate  towards  the  refinement  of  taste.  When  one 
is  only  beginning  his  acquaintance  with  works  of  genius,  the  senti- 
ment which  attends  them  is  obscure  and  confused.  He  cannot  point 
out  the  several^  excellencies  or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he 
peruses;  he  is  at  a  loss  on  what  to  rest  his  judgment:  all  that  can 
be  expected  is,  that  he  should  tell  in  general  whether  he  be  pleased 
or  not.  But  allow  him  more  experience  in  works  of  this  kind,  and 
his  taste  becomes  by  degrees  more  exact  and  enlightened.  He 
begins  to  perceive  not  only  the  character  of  the  whole,  but  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  each  part;  and  is  able  to  describe  the  pecu« 
liar  qualities  which  he  praises  or  blames.  The  mist  dissipates  which 
seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object ;  and  he  can  at  length  pro- 
nounce firmly,  and  without  hesitation,  concerning  it  Thus  in  taste, 
considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of  im- 
provement 

But  although  taste  be  ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  instinctive  sensibility  alone.  Reason  and  good 
sense,  as  I  before  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the 
operations  and  decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  good  taste  may 
well  be  consid'?red  as  a  power  compounded  of  natural  sensibility  tc 
beauty,  and  of  improved  understanding.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  ol 
this,  let  us  observe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  genius 
ar^  no  other  than  imitations  of  nature;  representations  of  the  cha- 
racters, actions,  or  manners  of  men.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from 
such  imitations  or  representations  is  founded  on  mere  taste :  l)ut  to 
judge  whether  they  be  properly  executed,  belongs  to  the  under- 
.standing,  which  compares  the  copy  witli  the  original. 

In  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  -/Eneid,  a  p^reat  part 
of  our  ploasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  n-ell  conducted, 
and  all  the  parts  joined  together  with  probability  and  due  connexion ; 
from  the  characters  being  taken  from  nature,  the  sentiments  being 
suited  to  the  characters,  and  the  style  to  the  sentiments.  The 
pleasure  which  arises  from  a  poem  so  conducted,  is  felt  or  enjoyed 
t)y  taste  as  an  internal  sense;  but  the  discovery  of  thi«»  conduct  in 
the  f:oem  is  owing  to  reason ;  and  the  more  that  reason  enables  us 
to  discover  such  propriety  in  the  conduct,  the  greater  will  be  our 
pleasure.  We  are  pleased,  through  our  natural  sense  of  beantv. 
l{<»4i-'i)n  shows  us  why,  and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are  pleased. 
Wherever  in  works  of  taste,  any  resemblance  to  nature  is  aimed  at; 
whciwer  there  is  :\ny  reference  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  means  to 
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an  end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and  discourse^ 
there  the  understanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to  act 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reason's  exerting  its  powers  in  relation 
to  the  objects  of  taste,  particularly  with  respect  to  composition, 
and  works  of  genius ;  and  hence  arises  a  second  and  a  very  consi- 
derable source  of  the  improvement  of  taste,  from  the  application  of 
reason  and  good  sense  to  such  productions  of  genius.  Spurious 
beauties,  such  as  unnatural  characters,  forced  sentiments,  affected 
style,  may  please  for  a  little;  but  they  please  only  because  their 
opposition  to  nature  and  to  good  sense  has  not  been  examined,  or 
attended  to.  Once  show  how  nature  might  have  been  more  justly 
imitated  or  represented;  how  the  writer  might  have  managed  his 
subject  to  greater  advantage;  the  illusion  will  presently  be  dissipat- 
ed, and  these  false  beauties  will  please  no  more. 

From  these  two  sources  then,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of  taste, 
and  next  the  application  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  the  objects  of 
taste,  taste  as  a  power  of  the  mind  receives  its  improvement  In 
its  perfect  state,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  both  of  nature  and  of 
art  It  supposes  our  natural  sense  of  beauty  to  be  refined  by  fre- 
quent attention  to  the  most  beautiful  objects,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the  light  of  the  understanding. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise  a  good 
heart,  is  a  very  material  requisite  to  just  taste.  The  moral  beauties 
are  not  only  themselves  superior  to  all  others,  but  they  exert  an 
influence,  either  more  near,  or  more  remote,  on  a  great  variety  of 
other  objects  of  taste.  Wherever  the  affections,  characters,  or  ac- 
tions of  men  are  concerned,  (and  these  certainly  afford  the  noblest 
subjects  to  genius,)  there  can  be  neither  any  just  or  affecting  des-  . 
cription  of  them,  nor  any  thorough  feeling  of  the  beauty  o?  thai 
description,  without  our  possessing  the  virtuous  affections.  He  whose 
heart  is  indelicate  or  hard,  he  who  has  no  admiration  of  what  is  truly 
noble  or  praise-worthy,  nor  the  proper  sympathetic  sense  of  what  is 
soft  and  tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect  relish  of  the  highest 
beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  taste"^  when  brought  to  its  most  improved  state, 
are  all  reducible  to  two,  Delicacy  and  Correctness. 
^  Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that  natu- 
ral sensibility  on  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those  finer  or 
gansor  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that  lie  hid  from 
4  vulgar  eye.  One  may  have  strong  sensibility,  and  yet  be  deficient 
in  delicate  taste.  He  may  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  beauties  as 
he  perceives;  but  he  perceives  only  what  is  in  some  degree  coa»'se, 
what  is  bold  and  palpable;  while  chaster  and  simpler  ornaments 
escape  his  notice.  In  this  state,  tistc  generally  exists  among  nidi^ 
and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person  of  delicate  taste  both  feels 
strongly,  and  feels  accurately.  He  sees  distinctions  and  differences 
where  others  see  none ;  the  most  latent  beauty  does  not  escape  him, 
and  he  is  sensible  ot  the  smallest  blemish.  Delicacy  of  taste  is 
judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  delicacy 
.  of  an  external  sense.     As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  bj 
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ftrong  flavoursy  bat  by  a  mixture  of  ingredieots,  where^  notwithilaiid' 
ing  the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  each  ;  in  like  manner  deli* 
cacy  of  internal  taste  appears,  by  a  quick  and  lively  sensibility  to  Its 
finest,  most  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  which  that 
facultv  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.  A 
manor  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfeit 
beauties ;  who  carries  always  in  his  mmd  that  standard  of  good  sense 
which  he  employs  in  judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimates  with 
propriety  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he 
meets  with  in  any  work  of  genius ;  refers  them  to  their  proper  classes ; 
assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their 
power  of  pleasing  flows;  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that 
decree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true,  that  tliese  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  correct- 
ness, mutually  imply  each  odier.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  deli- 
cate without  being  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct  without 
being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  other  quality  in 
the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen 
in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a  work ;  the  power  of  correctness,  in 
rejecting  false  pretensions  to  merit  Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling; 
correctness,  more  to  reason  and  judgment  The  former  is  more 
the  gift  of  nature ;  the  latter,  more  the  product  of  culture  and  art 
Among  the  ancient  critics,  Longinus  possessed  most  delicacy ;  Aris- 
totle, most  correctness.  Among  the  moderns,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  high 
example  of  delicate  taste ;  Dean  Swift,  had  he  written  on  the  subject 
of.  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afibrded  the  example  of  a  correct 
one. 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  I 
come  next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  state,  the  fluctuations 
and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and  to  inquire  whether,  in  the 
midst  of  these,  there  be  any  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  from  a 
corrupted  taste.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
task.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  principle  of  the  human 
mind  is,  in  its  of>erations,  more  fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste. 
Its  variations  have  been  s»o  great  and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  suspicion 
with  some,  of  its  being  merely  arbitrary ;  grounded  on  no  foundation, 
ascertainable  by  no  standard,  but  wholly  dependent  on  ehanging 
fancy ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  all  studies  or  regu- 
lar inquiries  concerning  the  objects  of  taste  were  vain.  In  architec- 
ture, the  Grecian  models  were  long  esteemed  the  most  perfect  In 
succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone  prevailed,  and  after* 
wards  the  Grecian  taste  revived  in  all  its  vigour,  and  engrossed  the 
public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  Asiatics  at  no  time 
relished  any  thing  but  what  was  full  of  ornament,  and  splendid  in  a 
degree  that  we  should  denominate  gawdy;  whilst  the  Greeks  admir- 
ed only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  osten- 
tation. In  our  own  country,  how  many  writings  that  were  greatly 
extolled  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  are  now  fallen  into  entire  disre- 
pute and  oblivion!     Without  going  back  to  remote  instances,  how 
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ver}*'  different  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain 
ncWy  from  what  prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  which  the  authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augustao 
age  :  when  nothing  was  in  vogiic  but  an  affected  brilliancy  of  wit; 
when  the  simple  majesty  of  Milton  was  overlooked,  and  Paradise 
Lost  almost  entirely  unknown ;  when  Cowley's  laboured  and  unna- 
turfj  conceits  were  admired  as  the  very  quintessence  of  genius ; 
Waller's  gay  sprightliness  was  mistaken  for  the  tender  spirit  of  lot  e 
poetry  ;  and*  such  writers  as  Suckling  and  Etheridge  were  held  in 
esteem  for  dramatic  composition  ? 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such  instan- 
ces as  these?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  standard  of 
taste,  by  appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  good 
apd  a  bad  taste?  Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such  distinction  ?  and  are 
we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  disputing  of 
tastes ;  but  that  whatever  pleases  is  right,  for  that  reason  that  it  does 
please  ?  This  is  the  question,  and  a  yery  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is, 
which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  asany  standard 
of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow,  that  all  tastes 
are  equally  good;  a  position,  which,  though  it  may  pass  unnoticed 
in  slight  matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  lesser  differences  among 
the  tastes  of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes,  present- 
ly shows  its  absurdity.  For  is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously 
maintain  that  the  taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate 
and  as  correct  as  that  of  a  Longinus  or  an  Addison  ?  or,  that  he  can 
be  charged  with  no  defect  or  incapacity  who  thinks  a  common  news- 
writer  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  would  be  held 
downright  extravagance  to  talk  in  this  manner,  we  are  led  unavoid- 
ably to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another;  or,  that  there  is  a  good 
and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other  things. 

But  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
next,  that  the  diversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  does 
not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  for 
some  standard  in  order  to  determine  who  are  in  the  right  The 
tastes  of  men  may  differ  very  considerably  as  to  their  object,  and  yet 
none  of  them  be  wrong  One  man  relishes  poetry  most;  another 
takes  pleasure  in  nothing  but  history.  One  prefers  comedy ;  another* 
tragedy.  One  admires  the  simple  ;  another,  the  ornamented  style. 
The  young  are  amused  with  gay  and  sprigntly  compositions.  The 
elderly  are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast  Some 
nations  delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  strong  representations 
of  passion.  Others  incline  to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance 
both  in  description  and  sentiment  Though  all  differ,  yet  all  pitch 
upon  some  one  beauty  which  peculiarly  suits  their  Uirn  of  mind ; 
and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condemn  the  rest  It  is  not  in 
matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere  reason,  where  there  is  but 
one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the  rest  are  erroneous. 
Truth,   which  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one ;  beauty,  which  is  the 
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object  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taste,  therefore,  adroitB  of  latitude 
and  diversity  of  objects,  in  snfficient  consistency  with  goodness  or 
justness  of  taste. 

Bat  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  must  observe  farther, 
that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  have  place  where  the 
objects  of  taste  are  diiTerent  Where  it  is  with  respect  to  the  same 
object  that  men  disagree,  when  one  condemns  that  as  ugly,  which 
another  admires  as  highly  beautiful ;  then  it  is  no  longer  diversity, 
but  direct  opposition  of  taste  that  takes  place ;  and  therefore  one 
must  be  in  the  right,  and  another  in  the  wrong,  unless  that  absurd 
paradox  were  allowed  to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  and 
true.  One  man  prefers  Virgil  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  admire  Homer  more  than  Virgil.  I  have  as  yet  no  rea- 
son  to  say  that  our  tastes  are  contradictory.  The  other  person  is 
more  struck  with  the  elegance  and  tenderness  which  are  tlie  charao* 
teristics  of  Virgil;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  Homer.  As 
long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  great 
beauties,  our  difference  fails  within  thei^ompass  of  that  diversity  of 
tastes,  which  I  have  showed  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But  if  the 
otlier  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever;  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as 
socn  peruse  any  old  legend  of  knight-errantry  as  the  Iliad  ;  then  1 
exclaim,  that  my  antagonist  eitlier  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste 
Is  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I  think 
(he  standard  of  taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

What  that  standard  is  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of  tastes,  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.  A  standard  pro- 
perly signifies,  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to  be 
the  test  of  other  things  •of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a  standard  weight 
or  measure,  is  that  which  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  all  other 
measures  and  weights.  Thus  the  court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of 
good  breeding;  and  the  scripture  of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  a 
principle  very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object 
that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  actions, 
conformity  to  nature  affords  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  i& 
truly  beautiful.  Reason  hatli  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting 
its  authority;  for  approving  or  condemning;  by  comparing  tlie  copy 
with  the  original.  But  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this 
rule  cannot  be  at  all  applied ;  and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  ex- 
pression frequently  used,  without  any  distinct  or  determinate  mean- 
ing. We  must  therefore  search  for  somewhat  that  can  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of  taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  inter- 
nal sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  itf 
application  to  particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided  and  en- 
lightened by  reason.  Now  were  there  any  one  person  who  possessed 
in  full  perfection  all  the  po^\%rs  of  human  nature,  whose  inten»al 
senses  were  in  every  instance  exquisite  and  ju5%  and  whose  reaaun 
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was  unerring  and  sure,  the  determinations  of  such  a  person  con- 
cerning beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a  perfect  standard  for  the 
taste  of  all  others.  Wherever  their  taste  differed  from  his,  it  could 
be  imputed  only  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natural  powers.  But 
as  there  is  no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  to  whom  all  man- 
kind will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  sufficient 
authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes  of  men  ? 
Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  most  in 
admiring,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  taste  must  be  esteemed 
just  and  true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men. 
In  this  standard  we  must  rest  To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  any  one  should 
maintain  that  sugar  was  bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings 
could  avail  to  prove  it  The  taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly 
be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  because  it  differed  so  widely  from 
the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  In  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal  taste,  the  common 
feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and  have  a  title  to  regulate 
the  taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what  is 
beautiful,  than  the  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we  collect 
the  voices  of  others,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for  ourselves,  of 
what  deserves  applause  in  eloquence  or  poetry  ?  By  no  means; 
there  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and 
philosophy.  He  who  admires  or  censures  any  work  of  genius,  is 
always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree  improved,  to  assign  some 
reasons  for  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  principles,  and  points  out 
the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound 
power,  in  which  the  light  of  the  understanding  always  mingles,  more 
or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment 

But  though  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judging  con- 
cerning works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate 
conclusions  to  which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and 
perception.  We  may  speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  of 
conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem.  Just  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject will  correct  the  caprice  of  unenlightened  taste,  and  establish 
principles  for  judging  of  what  deserves  praise.  But,  at  the  same 
lime,  these  reasonings  appeal  always  in  the  last  resort,  to  feeling. 
The  foundation  upon  which  they  rest,  is  what  has  been  found  from 
experience  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  this  ground  we 
prefer  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  affected  style ;  a 
regular  and  well  connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives; 
a  catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  patiietic,  to  one  which  leaves  us 
unmoved.  It  is  from  consulting  our  own  imagination  and  heart,  and 
from  attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  principles  are 
formeH  which  af*quire  authority  in  matters  of  taste.* 

*  The  diiTereDce  between  the  authors  irho  foand  the  standard  of  taste  upon  the 
wion  feelings  of  human  nature  a^ertained  by  general  approbation^  and  those 
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When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentinients  of  men  as  the  ultimate 
tajte  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  be 
always  understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable 
to  the  proper  exertions  of  taste.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that 
among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of  igno- 
ranee  and  darkness,  any  loose  notions  that  are  entertained  concern* 
ing  such  subjects,  carry  no  authority.  In  those  states  of  society, 
taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  either  totally  sup< 
pressed,  or  appears  in  its  lower  and  most  imperfect  form.  We  refer 
to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and  flourishing  nations; 
when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined ;  when  works  of  genius 
are  subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved  by  science 
and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit  that 
accidental  causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  operations  of 
taste ;  sometimes  the  taste  of  religion,  sometimes  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, may  for  a  while  pervert ;  a  licentious  court  may  intro- 
duce a  taste  for  false  ornaments,  and  dissolute  writings.  The  usage 
of  one  admired  genius  may  procure  approbation  for  his  faults,  and 
even  render  them  fashionable.  Sometimes  envy  may  have  power 
10  bear  down,  for  a  little,  productions  of  great  merit;  while  popular 
humour,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times,  exalt  to  a  high,  though 
short-lived  reputation,  what  little  deserved  it  But  though  such 
casual  circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  judg- 
ments of  taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose  itself 
and  to  ^in  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  corrupted  modes  of 
taste  which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced.  These  may  have 
currency  for  a  while,  and  mislead  superficial  judges ;  but  being  sub- 
jected to  examination,  by  degrees  they  pass  away ;  while  that  alone 
remains  which  Is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings 
of  men. 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste,  to  which, 
in  every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear  and  immediate 
determination.     Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  found  for 

who  found  it  npon  established  principles  which  can  be  ascertained  by  reason,  is 
more  an  apparent  than  a  real  difference.  Like  manj  other  literary  coiilroversies, 
it  turns  chiefly  on  modes  of  expression.  For  they  who  lay  the  greatest  stress  or 
sentiment  and  feeling,  make  no  scrapie  of  applying  argument  and  reason  to  mat- 
ten  'jf  taste.  They  appeal,  like  other  writers,  to  established  principles,  in  jodging 
of  tbe  excellencies  of  eloquence  or  poetry ;  and  plainly  show,  that  the  general  ap- 
probation to  which  they  ultimately  recur,  is  an  approbation  resulting  from  discus- 
iioii  as  well  as  from  sentiment.  They,  on  the  other  band,  who,  in  order  to  vindi* 
tate  taste  from  any  suspicion  of  being  arbitrary,  maintain  that  it  is  ascertainable 
by  tlie  standard  of  reason,  admit,  nrTertheless,  that  what  pleases  unirersally,  must, 
oil  that  account,  be  held  to  be  truly  beautiful ;  and  that  no  rules  or  conclusions  con- 
cerning objecu  of  taste,  can  have  any  Just  anthority,  if  they  be  found  to  contradici 
the  general  sentiments  of  men.  These  two  systems,  therefore,  differ  in  reality 
very  little  from  one  another.  Sentiment  and  reason  enter  into  both ;  and  by  al. 
lowing  to  each  of  these  powers  itt  due  place,  both  systems  may  be  rendered  con. 
siiiCciit.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  this  light  that  I  have  endeaToured  to  place  the  tab. 
ject 
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deciding  any  of  those  great  controversies  in  reason  and  philosophy. 
which  perpetually  divide  mankind  ?  In  the  present  case,  there  \%'a« 
plainly  no  occasion  for  any  such  strict  and  absolute  provision  to  be 
made.  In  order  to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what 
man  ouglit,  or  ought  not  in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  means  of 
clear  and  precise  determination  should  be  afforded  us.  But  to  a^^ 
oertaln  in  every  case  with  the  utmost  exactness  what  is  beautiful  or 
elegant,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man.  And 
therefore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here  allowed  to  take  place ; 
and  room  was  left  for  discussion  and  debate,  concerning  the  degree 
of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled. 

The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is,  that 
taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  the 
fancy  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  criterion  for  deter- 
mining whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all 
human  minds.  It  is  built  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions  which 
belong  to  our  nature;  and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  same 
uniformity  as  our  other  intellectual  principles.  When  these  senti- 
ments are  perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  they  are  capable 
of  being  rectified  by  reason.  Their  sound  and  natural  state  is  ulti- 
mately determined,  by  comparing  them  with  the  general  taste  oi 
mankind.  Let  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please  concerning  the 
capiice  and  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that 
there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper  light, 
have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  the  heart, 
pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain  stinng  to  which, 
when  properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations 
of  the  earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  give 
to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
iEneid  of  Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have  ac- 
quired, as  standards  in  some  degree  of  poetical  composition ;  since 
from  them  we  are  enabled  to  collect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is, 
concerning  those  beauties  which  give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and 
which  therefore  poetry  ough^  to  exhibit.  Authority  or  prejudice 
may,  in  one  age  or  countiy,  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  in- 
different poet  or  a  bad  artist;  but  when  foreigners,  or  when  poste- 
rity examine  his  works,  his  faults  are  discerned,  and  the  genuint; 
taste  of  human  nature  appears.  «  Opinionum  commenta  defet  dies : 
^natune  judicia  confirmat.''  Time  overthrows  the  illusions  of 
opinioni  but  establislies  the  decisions  of  nature. 
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Why  does  the  nature  of  the  inreeent 
undertaking  lead  our  author  to  begin 
with  some  inquiries  concerning  taste? 
or  it  what  is  observed  7  In  what  order 
does  our  author  propose  to  treat  it? 
How  may  it  be  defined?  What  is  the 
tiret  question  that  occurs  concerning  it? 
Of  reason,  what  is  obf<erved?  From 
what  does  it  su[>pear  evident  that  taste 
is  not  resolvable  into  any  operation  of 
reason ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  farther 
kUustrated,^  and  what  follows?  Why 
must  it  not  be  inferred,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  reason  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  exertions  of  taste? 
Though  taste  is  ultimately  founded  en 
a  certain  natural  sensibility  to  beauty, 
yet  what  follows?  How  does  it  appear 
tiiat  taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  explained,  is  a  faculty  common  to 
all  men  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? What  must  we  therefore  con- 
clude: and  why?  Though  none  are 
entirely  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  how 
does  it  appear  that  the  degrees  in  which 
iv  is  possessed  are  widely  difierent? 
What  may  we  in  general  observe? 
How  does  It  appear  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  in  this  respect,  dis- 
covers  admirable  Avisdom  ?  To  what  is 
this  inequality  of  taste  among  men,  to 
be,  in  part,  attributed?  To  what  is  it 
more  particularly  owing?  To  what 
does  the  illustration  of  Uiis  lead?  Of 
this  remark,  what  is  observed  I  How 
may  we  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  ?  Of  this  difference,  what 
is  observed?  What  is  one  of  the  finst 
laws  of  our  nature?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? What,  therefore,  cannot  be 
doubted?  In  what  have  we  a  clear 
proof  of  this  remark ;  and  how  is  this 
illustrated?  Of  the  beauty  of  composi- 
tion and  discourse,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  does  it  appear,  that  when  a  per- 
Hon  commences  an  acquaintance  with 
works  of  genius,  the  sentiment  which 
attends  them  is  ooscure  and  confused  ? 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  greater  ex- 
perience in  works  of  this  kind  ?  How  is 
this  further  illustrated?  As  taste  is 
ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  why 
may  we  not  consider  its  foundation  in 
instinctive  sensibility  alone?  How  may 
we  be  satisfied  that  a  good  taste  con- 
sists in  natural  sensibility  to  U»uty, 


and  an  improved  undentanding  7  H<nv 
is  this  illustrated  from  tho  reading  of 
the  iGneid  of  Virgil  ?  In  proportion  to 
what  will  our  pleasure  be  increased  f 
Through  what  are  we  pleased ;  and 
what  does  reason  show  us?  Where 
must  tho  imderstanding  always  have 
a  greater  part  to  act?  For  what  is  there 
here  a  wide  field ;  in  what  particular ; 
and  hence  what  arises?  Of  spurious 
beauties,  &c.  what  is  observed?  How 
may  the  illusion  be  dissipated  ?  From 
what  does  taste  receive  its  improve- 
ment? Of  what  is  it  tlie  result  in  iu 
perfect  state;  and  what  does  it  sup- 
pose? What  remark  is  added?  Of 
moral  beauties  what  is  observed  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Persons  of  what  de- 
scription must,  necessarily,  have  a  very 
imperfect  relish  of  the  hignest  beauties 
of  eloquence  and  poetry  ?  To  what  are 
the  characters  of  taste,  in  its  most  per- 
fect state,  reducible  ?  What  does  deii-^^_^ 
cacy  of  taste  respect  *,  and  what  does  it 
imply 7  How isiuiis illustrated?  Where 
does  taste  in  this  state  exist?  Of  a  per- 
son of  delicate  taste,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  it  illustrated,  that  delicacy  of 
taste  is  iudged  of  by  the  same  marks 
by  which  we  judee  of  the  delicacy  of 
an  external  sensel  What  does  correct- 
neasof  taste  principally  respect  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  a  man  of  correct  taste? 
How  does  it  appear  that  delicacy  and 
correctness  mutually  imply  each  other? 
In  what  is  the  power  of  delicacy  chiefly 
seen ;  and  of  correctness?  To  what  io 
they  respectively  lean  ?  Of  what  is  the 
former  the  gif^ ;  and  how  is  the  latter 
produced  ?  What  examples  of  illustra- 
tk)n  are  given  from  the  ancients;  and 
from  the  modems? 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  im- 
proved state,  what  does  oiir  author 
next  consider  ?  Why  does  this  bring  us 
to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task  1 
Of  what  have  the  ^eatneas  and  fre- 
quency of  its  variations  created  suspi* 
cions?  How  is  this  illustrated  from  tiie 
architecture,  eloquence,  and  poetry  of 
the  ancients;  and  the  taste  for  poetry 
among  the  modems?  What  interroga- 
tions follow  ?  If  there  is  no  standard  of 
taste,  what  consequence  follows?  Of 
this  position  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  As  it  would  be  con- 
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adered  extrayagant  to  talk  in  this 
manner,  to  whaX  conclusion  are  we 
unavoidably  led?  To  prevent  mistakes, 
what  observation  is  it  necessary,  in  the 
next  place,  to  make  ?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  tastes  of  men  may  difier 
very  considerably  in  their  object,  and 
still  none  of  them  be  wrong?  Though 
ail  differ,  yet  upon  what  do  all  pitch? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  To  explain  this 
matter  thorouirhly,  what  observation  is 
necessary?  When  does  this  disagree- 
ment among  men  cease  to  be  diversity 
of  taste;  and  what  follows?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  from  the  pre- 
ference given  by  some  men  to  Homer, 
and  by  others  to  Virgil?  How  long 
may  our  diversity  be  considered  natu- 
ral and  allowable?  What  assertions 
would  induce  us  to  consider  a  man's 
taste  corrupted  iiva  miserable  degree ; 
and  to  what  do  we  appeal  ?  What  do 
we,  on  any  subject,  consider  a  standard  ? 
What  illustrations  are  given?  How  far 
may  nature  be  regard^  as  a  standard? 
In  what  cases  does  nature  afibrd  a  full 
and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly 
beautiful?  Of  reason,  in  such  cases, 
what  is  said?  Why  are  we  sometimes 
under  the  necessity  of  searching  for 
something  that  can  be  rendered  more 
clear  aid  precise  than  nature,  as  a 
Ftandard  or  taste?  On  what  is  taste 
ultimately  (bunded  ?  A  person  of  what 
descriptbn  might  be  considered  a  stand- 
ard or  taste?  But  as  there  is  no  such 
living  standard,  what  follows;  and 
hence  what  is  the  ultimate  standard  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  How  would 
the  taste  of  such  a  nerson  be  regarded ; 
why ;  and  what  foUows?  What  inter- 
rogations ibUow;  and  to  them  what 
reply  is  given;  and  why?  Of  the  ad- 
mirer or  censurer  of  any  work  of 
genius,  what  remark  follows?  Though 
reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in 
judging  concerning  works  of  taste,  yet 
what  must  not  be  forgotten?  Concern- 
ing what  may  we  speculate  and  argue? 
On  this  subject,  what  will  just  reason- 
ing correct  f  At  the  same  time,  to  what 
<io  these  reasoning  always  appeal? 
On  what  foundation  do  tliey  rest? 
Upon  this  groimd,  what  receives  our 
pmerence  ?  How  are  principles  which 


acquire  authority  in  mattezs  of  taiHe 
formed  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  the 
person  to  whom  we  refer  as  a  standard, 
should  live  under  cireumstances    fa- 
vourable to  the  exertions  of  taste  ?  T^ 
the  inhabitants  of  what  natkuis  do  we, 
therefore,  refer?  Among  nations  at  sQch 
a  period  of  society,  in  what  di£ferent 
ways  may  the  proper  operations  of 
taste  be  warped?  What  appearance 
do  such  casual  cireumstances  j^ve  to 
the  judgments  of  taste?  How  is  that 
appearance  easily  corrected?   Of  the 
curr^cy  which  these  may  have  for  a 
while,  what  is  remarked?  To  what 
does  our  author  not  pretend ;  and  what 
illustrative  remarks  follow  ?  What  con- 
clusion is  given,  upon  wluch  it  is  siif- 
ficient  for  us  to  rest?  Of  its  fbundatioo 
what  is  remarked ;  and  upon  xvhat  i? 
it  built?  When  these  sentiments  are 
perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice- 
how  may  they  be  rectified  1  How  ii 
their  sound  and  natural  state  ultimate^ 
ly  determined  ?  Though  men  declaim 
concerning  the  caprice  of  taste,  yet 
what  is  found  by  experience  to  be  true? 
How  is  this   illustrated;   and  hence 
what  follows?  For  an  indifierent  poet, 
or  a  bad  artist,  what  may  authority  or 
prejudice  do  ?  But  when  will  his  faults 
oe  discerned,  and  the  genuine  taste  of 
mankind  appear  ? 
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LECTURE  III. 


CRITICISM....OENIUS...,PLEASURES  OP  TASTR.^ 
SUBLIMITY  IN  OBJECTS. 

Taste,  criticism,  and  genius,  are  words  currently  employed,  with, 
out  distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them.  In  beginning  a  course  of  lec- 
tures where  such  words  must  often  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
their  meaning  with  some  precision.  Having  in  the  last  lecture  treat- 
ed of  taste,  I  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation  of  criti- 
cism. True  criticism  is  the  application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense 
to  the  several  fine  arts.  The  ooject  which  it  proposes  is,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  faulty  in  every  performance  ; 
from  particular  instances  to  ascend  to  general  principles ;  and  so  to 
form  rules  or  conclusions  concerning  u\e  several  kinds  cf  beauty  in 
works  of  senius. 

The  rules  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction  i  priori j 
as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of  abstract 
reasoning,  independent  of  facts  and  observations.  Criticism  is  an 
art  founded  wholly  on  experience;  on  the  observations  of  such  beau- 
ties as  have  come  nearest  to  the  standard  which  I  before  established : 
that  is,  of  such  beauties  as  have  been  found  to  please  mankind  most 
generaJly.  For  exampie :  Aristotle's  rules  concerning  the  unity  of 
action  in  dramatic  and  epic  composition,  were  not  rules  first  disco- 
vered by  logical  reasoning,and  then  applied  to  poetry ;  but  they 
were  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Sophocles:  they  were 
founded  upon  observing  the  superior  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
the  relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire,  beyond  what  we 
receive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected  facts.  Such 
observations  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling  and  experience, 
were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to  reason  and  to  the 

Erinciples  of  human  nature,  as  to  psss  into  established  rules,  and  to 
e  conveniently  applied  for  judging  of  the  excellency  of  any  per- 
formance This  is  the  most  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  criti- 
eism. 

A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  compose 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  most  material  rules  of 
criticism,  for  as  these  niks  are  fourded  in  nature,  nature  will  often 
suggest  them  in  practice.  Homer,  it  is  more  than  probable,  was  nr- 
quainted  with  no  systems  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Guided  by  genius 
done,  he  composed  in  vorse  a  regular  story,  which  all  posterity  has 
admired.  But  tliisis  no  argument  against  ihc  usefulness  of  criticism 
as  an  arL  For  as  nc  human  ^nius  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but 
may  receive  assistance  from  critical  observations  upon  the  beauties 
and  faults  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  No  obnervations  or 
rules  tian  indeed  supply  the  defect  of  genr.is,  or  inspire  it  where  it 
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U  wanting.  But  they  may  often  direct  it  into  its  proper  channel ; 
they  may  correct  its  extravagances,  and  point  out  to  it  the  most  just 
and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are  designed  chiefljr 
to  show  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  nature  we  must  be 
indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent  beauties. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  con- 
cerning those  complaints  which  it  has  long  been  fashionable  for  petty 
authors  to  make  against  critics  and  criticism.  Critics  have  oeeo 
represented  as  the  great  abridgers  of  the  native  liberty  of  genius;  as 
the  imposers  of  unnatui-al  shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from 
whose  cruel  persecution  they  must  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its 
protection.  Such  supplicatory  prefaces  are  not  calculated  to  give 
eery  favourable  ideas  of  the  genius  of  the  author  For  every  good 
'.vriter  will  be  pleased  to  have  his  work  examined  by  the  principles 
of  sound  understanding  and  true  taste.  The  declamations  against 
criticism  commonly  proceed  upon  this  supposition,  that  critics  are 
such  as  judge  by  rule,  not  by  feeling ;  which  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  that  they  who  judge  after  this  manner  are  pedants,  not  critics. 
For  ail  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  I  have  shown  to  be  ultimately 
founded  on  feeling;  and  taste  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us 
in  the  application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.  As 
there  is  nothing  in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  aflcct  to 
be  judges  than  in  works  of  taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  incompetent  critics  will  always  be  great  But  this  aflbrds  no 
more  foundation  for  a  general  invective  against  criticism,  than  the 
number  of  bad  philosophers  or  reasoners  affords  against  reason  and 
philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  maybe  formed  against  criticism,  from 
tlie  applause  that  some  performances  have  received  from  the  public, 
which,  when  accurately  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the 
rules  established  by  criticism.  Now,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  last  lecture,  the  public  is  the  supreme  judge  to 
whom  the  last  appeal  must  be  made  in  every  work  of  taste ;  as  the 
standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the  sentiments  that  are  natural  and 
common  to  all  men.  But  with  respect  to  this,  we  are  to  observe,  that 
the  sense  of  the  public  is  often  too  hastily  judged  of.  The  genuine 
public  taste  docs  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applause  given  upon 
the  publication  of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great  vulgar 
and  a  small,  apt  iu  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beau- 
ties, the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away;  and  some- 
times a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputation  merely  by 
liiB  compliance  with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party-spirit 
or  superstitious  notions  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  almost  a 
whole  nation.  In  such  cases,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  praise, 
tnie  criticism  may  with  reason  condemn ;  and  it  will  in  progress  of 
time  gain  the  ascendant:  for  the  judgment  of  true  criticism,  and  the 
voice  of  the  public,  when  once  become  unprejudiced  and  dispassion- 
ate, will  ever  coincide  at  last 

Instances,  I  admit,  there  are  of  some  works  that  contain  gross 
transgressions  of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,  nevertheless,  a 
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eeneraly  and  even  a  lasting  admiration.  Such  are  the  playv  of 
Shakspeare,  which^  considered  as  dramatic  poems,  are  irregular  in 
the  highest  degree.  But  then  we  are  to  remark,  that  ihey  have 
gained  the  public  admiration,  not  by  their  being  irregular,  not  by 
iheir  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  art,  but  in  spite  of  such  trans- 
gressions. They  possess  other  beauties  which  are  conformable  to 
just  rules;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has  been  so  great  as  Ut 
overpower  all  censure,  and  to  give  the  public  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
superior  to  the  disgust  arising  from  their  blemishes.  Shakspeare 
pleases,  not  by  his  bringing  the  transactions  of  many  years  into  one 
play;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  one 
piece,  nor  by  the  strained  thoughts  and  affected  witticisms,  which  he 
sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as  blemishes,  and  impute 
them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  he  pleases 
by  his  animated  and  masterly  representations  of  characters,  by  the 
liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  and  his 
possessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  language  of  passion: 
Beauties  which  true  criticism  no  less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the 
highest  rank,  than  nature  teaches  us  to  feel. 

I  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term,  which 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures;  that  is, 
genius. 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined  tu'^uther ;  and 
therefore  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  how- 
ever, two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them  can 
be  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging ;  genius,  in  tho  power  of 
executing.  One  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius 
for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts:  but  eenius  cannot 
be  found  without  including  taste  also.  Genius,  therelore,  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power  of  the  mind  than  tiste.  Genius 
always  imports  something  inventive  or  creative ;  which  docs  not  rest 
in  mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but  which  can, 
moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  strongly  to  i:npress  the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a 
good  critic ;  but  genius  is  farther  necessary  to  form  the  poet,  or  the 
orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word,  which,  in  com- 
mon acceptation,  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  objects  of  taste. 
It  is  used  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from 
nature,  for  excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  we  speak  of 
a  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  fur  poetry;  of  a  genius 
for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any  mechanical  employment 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  pailicular,  is,  I 
have  said,  what  we  receive  from  uature.  By  art  and  study,  no  doubt, 
it  may  be  greatly  improved ;  but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  acquir- 
ed. As  genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to 
tlie  usual  frugality  of  nature,  more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excel- 
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lent  taste  in  seyeral  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  paintin|s:, 
and  eloquence,  altogether:  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  per- 
former in  all  these  arts,  is  much  more  rare;  or  rather,  indeed,  such 
an  one  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one 
who  is  equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards  seyeral  different  pro- 
fessions and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  any.  Although  there  may 
be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in  general  it  holds,  that  when  the  l)ent 
of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards  some  one  object,  exclusive  in  a 
manner  of  others,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  that, 
whatever  it  be.  The  rays  must  converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to 
glow  intensely.  This  remark  I  here  choose  to  make,  on  account  of 
its  great  importance  to  young  people;  in  leading  them  to  examine 
with  care,  and  to  pursue  with  ardour,  the  current  and  pointing  ol 
nature  towards  those  exertions  of  genius  in  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  excel. 

A  genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  before  observed,  always  sup- 
poses taste;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  improvement  of  taste  will  serve 
both  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operations  of  genius.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  becomes  more  refined  with  re- 
spect to  the  beauties  of  composition,  it  will  certainly  assist  him  to 
produce  the  more  finished  beauties  in  his  work.  Genius,  however, 
m  a  poet  or  orator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher  degree  than 
taste ;  that  is,  genius  may  be  bold  and  strong,  when  taste  is  neither 
very  delicate,  nor  very  correct  This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infan- 
cy of  arts ;  a  period,  when  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  great 
vigour,  and  executes  with  much  warmth ;  while  taste,  which  requires 
experience,  and  improves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained 
to  its  full  growth.  Homer  and  Shakspeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now 
assert ;  in  whose  admirable  writings  are  found  instances  of  rudeness 
and  indelicacy,  which  the  more  refined  taste  of  later  writers,  who 
had  far  inferior  genius  to  them,  would  have  taught  them  to  avoid. 
As  all  human  perfection  is  limited,  this  may  very  probably  be  the 
law  of  our  nature,  that  it  Is  not  given  to  one  man  to  execute  with 
vigour  and  fire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend  .o  all  the  lesser  and 
more  refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exact  perfection  of  his  work  : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  taste  for  those  mferior  graces  is 
for  the  most  part,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  sublimity  and 
force. 

'^'^  Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  taste,  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  criticism,  and  the  distinction  between  taste  and  genius; 
I  am  now  to  consider  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Here 
opens  a  very  extensive  field ;  no  less  than  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  afforded  us  by 
natural  objects,  or  by  the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  my  lectures,  that  all  these 
should  be  examined  fully ;  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
discourse,  or  writing,  being  the  main  object  of  them.  All  that  1 
propose  is  to  give  some  openinj^  into  the  pleasures  of  taste  iri 
general ;  and  to  insist  more  particularly  upon  sublimity  and  beauty. 
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We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  system  concerning 
this  subject     Mr.  Addison  was  the  iii-st  who  attempted  a  regular  in- 

auiry,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  |iuh!isiied  tti 
le  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator,  lie  has  reduced  these  pleasures 
under  three  heads, — beauty,  grandeur,  and  novelty.  His  specula- 
tions on  this  subject,  if  not  exceedingly  profound,  are,  however,  ver  y 
beautiful  and  entertaining;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  0|>encd 
a  track^  whic^  was  before  unbeaten.  The  advances  made  since  hi* 
time  in  this  curious  part  of  philosophical  criticism,  are  not  very 
considerable ;  though  some  ingenious  writers  have  pursued  the  sub- 
ject This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  that  thinness  and  subtilty  which 
are  found  to  be  properties  of  all  the  feelings  of  taste.  They  are 
engaging  objects  ;  but  when  we  would  lay  firm  nold  of  them,  and 
subject  them  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always  ready  to  elude 
our  grasp.  It  is  dii&cult  to  make  a  full  enumeration  of  the  several 
objects  that  give  pleasure  to  taste :  it  is  more  difficult  to  define  all 
those  which  have  been  discovered,  and  to  reduce  them  under  pro- 
per classes ;  and,  when  we  would  go  farther,  and  investigate  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such  objects, 
here,  above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  instance  ;  we  all 
learn  by  experience,  that  certain  figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us 
more  beautiful  than  others.  On  inquiring  farther,  we  find  that  the 
regularity  of  some  figures,  and  the  graceful  variety  of  others,  are 
the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we  discern  in  them ;  but  when 
we  attempt  to  go  a  step  beyond  this,  and  inquire  what  is  the  cause 
of  regularity  and  variety  producing  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of 
beauty,  any  reason  we  can  assign  is  extremely  imperfect  These 
first  principles  of  internal  sensation,  nature  seems  to  have  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  veil. 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  although  the  efficient  cause  be 
obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases  more 
open :  and,  in  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice 
of  the  strong  impression  which  the  ]>owers  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion are  calculated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity  of  our  Creator.  By 
endowing  us  with  such  powers,  he  hath  widely  enlarged  tlie  sphere 
of  the  pleasure  of  human  life ;  and  those,  too,  of  a  kind  the  most 
pure  and  innocent  The  necessary  purposes  of  life  mi^it  have 
been  abundantly  answered,  though  our  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing 
had  only  served  to  distinguish  external  objects,  without  conveying 
to  us  any  of  those  refined  and  delicate  sensations  of  beauty  and  ^an* 
deur,  with  which  we  are  now  so  much  delighted.  This  additional 
embellishment  and  glory,  which  for  promoting  our  entertainment, 
the  Author  of  nature  hath  poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  stri- 
king testimony,  among  many  others,  of  benevolence  and  goodness. 
This  thought,  which  Mr.  Addison  first  started,  Dr.  Akenside,  in  hii^ 
poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  has  happily  purBueo. 

Not  content 

WiU)  evcrv  food  of  lift;  to  nourish  man, 
Bv  kind  iliusions  of  the  wondering  lenee, 
TnoQ  mak'ftt  all  nature  beauty  to  hid  eytit 
Of  cKMic  to  hig  ear. 
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I  shall  begin  with  considering  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  sub- 
limity or  grandeur,  which  1  propose  to  treat  at  some  len^cth  ; 
both,  as  this  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly  marked 
than  any  other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  as  it  coin- 
cides  more  directly  with  our  main  subject  For  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness I  shall,  first,  treat  of  the  grandeur  or  sublimity  of  external 
objects  themselves,  ^yhich  will  employ  the  rest  of  this  lecture ;  and, 
ailerwards,  of  the  description  of  such  objects,  or,  of  what  is  called 
tiie  sublime  in  writing,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  following 
lecture.  I  distinguish  these  two  things  from  one  another,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  objects  themselves  when  they  are  presented  to  the  eye. 
and  the  description  of  that  grandeur  in  discourse  or  writing;  though 
most  critics,  inaccurately  I  think,  blend  them  together;  and  I  con- 
sider grandeur  and  sublimity  as  terms  synonymous,  or  nearly  so. 
If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises  from  sublimity's 
expressing  grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression  which 
great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us,  when  we  behold  them ;  but 
every  one  has  a  conception  of  it  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  ele- 
vation and  expansion  ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordinary 
state,  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it 
cannot  well  express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  it  is 
altogether  of  the  serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  aw£ulness  and  solem- 
nity, even  approaching  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its 
height ;  very  distinguishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion 
raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast  and 
boundless  pi*ospects  presented  to  us  by  nature ;  such  as  wide  extend- 
ed plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  firmament  of 
heaven ;  or  tl)e  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastuess  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  space  extended  in  length,  makes  not  so  strong  an  impression 
as  height  or  depth.  Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object, 
yetfi  liigh  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or 
lower  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects  which  lip  below,  is  still 
more  so.  The  excessive  grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its 
height  joined  to  its  boundless  extent;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not 
from  its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irresisUble 
force  of  tliat  mass  of  waters.  Wherever  space  is  concerned,  it  is 
clear  tliat  an:plitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or 
other,  is  necessary  to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  ob- 
ject, and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite  space» 
endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  tlie  mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  or  amplitude  of  ex- 
tent,  is  the  foundation  of  all  sublimity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this 
opinion,  because  many  objects  appear  sublime  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  space  at  all.  Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness  of  sound. 
The  burst,  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the  roaring  of  winds,  the  shout- 

•  brc  a  Ptiilo«o|i)nr«l  Inqntry  into  ihe  Uri*nn  of  our  Iclean  of  the  SiibUiiie  mui 
aMu?iful : — Or.  Gerard  on  I'uste.  lecuon  ii  : — Ekmcotf  of  Cr  cicHm,  ciiap.  iv. 
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ing  or  multitudes,  the  sound  of  vast  cataracts  of  wttei,  are  all 
incontestnbly  grand  objects.  ^  I  heard  tlie  voice  of  a  great  multi- 
^'tudcy  as  the  sound  oi  many  waters,  and  of  mighty  trunderingSy 
•saying,  Allelujah."  In  general  we  may  observe,  that  great  power 
and  strength  exerted,  always  raise  sublime  ideas  ;  and  perhajis  the 
most  copious  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter.  Hcnoe 
the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  mountains ;  of  great 
eQnflagrations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waters ;  of 
tempests  of  wind;  of  thunder  and  lightning;  and  of  all  the  uncom- 
mon violence  of  the  elements,  ^fothing  is  more  sublime  than 
mighty  power  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks,  is 
a  beautiiul  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and 
noise  of  a  torrent,  it  presently  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions 
and  other  animals  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in 
poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the 
war-horse,  <<  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,''  that  carries  gran- 
deur in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  the 
highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of  wurces  of 
the  sublime ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  magnificent  spectacles  that  can  be  either  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in  description. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kmd,  arid  even  bordering  on 
the  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness, 
solitude,  and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate 
the  mind  in  the  highest  de^^e,  and  produce  the  sublime  sensation? 
Not  the  gay  landscape,  the  flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but 
the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  solitary  lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the 
torrent  falling  over  tiie  rock.  Hence, too,  night-scenes  arc  common- 
ly the  most  sublime.  The  firmament  when  filled  with  stars,  scattered 
in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes  the 
imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur,  than  when  we  view  it  en- 
lightened by  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  gnat 
bell,  or  thestrikingof  a  great  clock,  are  at  any  time  grand ;  but  when 
heard  amid  the  sklence  and  stillness  of  the  night,  they  become  doub> 
ly  so.  Darkness  is  very  comn^only  applied  for  adding  sublimity  to 
all  our  ideas  of  the  Deity.  **  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion;  he 
^  dwelleth  in  the  thick  cloud.''     So  Milton : 

HowofI,  nniHift 

Thick  cloutU  and  dark,  «io«t  heaven*!  aU-niUuf  Sira 

Choote  to  riMide,  hiit  flot j  unoliwur'd, 

And  with  the  majesty  of  daiknest  roaud 

Circles  his  throne Book  IT.  fifldL 

Observe,  with  how  much  art  Virgil  h«i5  introduced  all  those  ideas  of 
silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to  intro<luce  liii  hero 
to  th6  infernal  regions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep. 

Diif  qnilMH  imperitiro  est  animaninif  umhm^ite  silentes, 
El  CliROf.et  Phlegethon,  htca  nocte  silrntia  lai^ 
Sit  iiiilii  fas  audita  lo<|ui ;  sit  nuiiiiae  ve>»tro 
Pandfre  res  altA  terrft  el  calij^ine  niersas. 
Jbaut  oMcori,  solA  sub  nocte,  per  utnbrain, 
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Perque  domot  DUis  Tacuos,  et  ioaniii  regna ; 
Quale  per  incertain  lunam,  tub  luce  malignA 
fist  iter  ia  Sy ItU * 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of  sub- 
lime writing,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show,  by 
the  effect  of  them,  that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us,  belong 
to  the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  sub- 
lime. Though  it  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  impression,  how- 
ever, may  be  great;  for  as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed, 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  affect- 
ing to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagination  may  be  strongly  affect- 
ed, and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by  objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear 
conception.  Thus  we  see,  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  nven  us 
of  the  appearances  of  supernatural  beings,  carry  some  sublimity, 
though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us  be  confused  and  indis- 
tinct Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which  they  always 
convey,  of  superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful  obscuri- 
ty. We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  pas- 
sage of  the  book  of  Job.  '^  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the 
'^  night,  when  deep  sleep  falletli  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
'trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit 
"  passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood 
"still;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was 
**  before  mine  eyes ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall 
"mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?"t  (Job  iv.  15.)  No  ideas,  it  is 
plain,  are  so  sublime  as  those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being ;  the 
most  unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects ;  the  infinity  of  whose 
nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  duration,  joined  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  conceptions,  yet  exalt 

*  Ye  subterranean  gods,  whose  awful  sw^  * 
The  gliding  ghosU  and  silent  shades  oftr«y : 
O  Chaos,  hear  i  and  Phlegethou  profound ! 
Whose  solemn  empiri*  stretches  wide  around  ; 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers  !  to  tell 
Of  scenes  and  wouders  in  the  depths  of  hell ; 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display, 
From  those  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day.  pitt. 

Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  shades  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead ; 

As  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  Ught.  dbtdbv. 

f  The  picture  which  Lucretius  has  drawn  of  the  dominion  of  goperstltiou  over 
mankind,  representing  it  as  a  portentous  spectre  showing  its  head  from  the  clouds 
and  dismaying  the  whole  human  race  with  its  countenance,  together  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  Epicurus  in  raising  himself  up  against  it,  carries  all  the  grandeur  of  n 
tmblime,  obscure,  and  awful  image. 

Humana  ante  ocnlos  foede  cum  vita  jacerct 

In  terris,  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 

Qua  caput  coeli  regiouibus  nstendebat, 

Horribilk  super  aspectu  mortallbus  instans, 

Primum  Graius  homo  roortales  tollere  contra 

Est  octtlos  ausiis Lib.  1. 
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them  to  the  high^t  In  general,  all  objects  that  are  greatly  raised 
alK)ye  us,  or  far  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in  time,  are  apt 
to  strike  us  as  great  Our  viewing  them,  as  through  the  mist  of 
distance  or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the  impressions  of  their  subli- 
mity. 

As  obscurity  so  disorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  grandeur ; 
nay,  frequentl}  heightens  it.  Few  things  that  are  strictly  regular 
and  methodical,  appear  sublime.  We  see  the  limits  on  every  side ; 
we  feel  ourselves  confined  ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind's  exerting 
any  great  effort  Exact  proportion  of  parts,  though  it  enters  often 
into  the  beautiful,  is  much  disregarded  in  the  sublime.  A  great 
mass  of  rocks,  thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildness 
and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more  grandeur,  than  if  they  had 
been  adjusted  to  one  another  with  the  most  accurate  symmetry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts,  which  human  art  can  make  towards  produ- 
cing grand  objects,  (feeble,  I  mean,  in  comparison  with  the  powers 
of  nature,)  greatness  of  dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principal 
part  No  pile  of  building  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity,  unless 
it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is  too,  in  architecture,  what  is  called 
greatness  of  manner;  which  seems  chiefly  to  arise,  from  presenting 
the  object  to  us  in  one  full  point  of  view ;  so  that  it  shall  make  its 
impression  whole,  entire,  and  undivided  upon  the  mind.  A  Gothic 
cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height, 
its  awful  obscurity,  its  &trength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  objects, 
which  may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  sublime;  arising 
from  certain  exertions  of  the  human  mind ;  from  certain  affections, 
and  actions,  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all. 
or  chiefly,  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the  name  of  magnanimi- 
ty or  heroism :  and  they  produce  an  effect  extremely  similar  to 
what  is  produced  by  the  view  of  grand  objects  in  nature;  filling  the 
mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating  it  above  itself.  A  noted  in- 
stance of  this,  quoted  by  all  the  French  critics,  is  the  celebrated 
QuHl  Mourut  of  Comeille,  in  the  tragedy  of 'Horace.  In  the  fa- 
mous combat  between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  old  Horatius 
being  informed  that  two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  third  had 
betaken  himself  to  flight,  at  first  will  not  believe  the  report;  but  be- 
ing thoroughly  assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of 
high  honour  and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour 
of  his  surviving  son.  He  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone 
against  three,  and  asked  what  he  wished  him  to  have  done? 
<<To  have  died,''  he  answers.  In  the  same  manner  Porus,  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  asked  how 
he  wished  to  be  treated?  answering,  ^  Like  a  king;"  and  Cse- 
sar  chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  set  out  with  him  in  the 
storm, << Quid  times?  Ciesarem  vehb;"are  {pod  instances  of  thi« 
sentimental  sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and  high  situation, 
we  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon  himself} 
superior  to  passion  and  to  fear ;  animated  by  some  great  priiLci]>le 
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!•  the  eontempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish  interest,  of  dangers, 
or  of  death ;  there  we  are  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.  "* 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source  of  this  moral 
sublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions,  where  virtue  either  has 
no  place,  or  is  but  imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  vigour 
and  force  of  mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  de- 
gree of  grandeur  in  the  character;  and  from  the  splendid  conqueror 
or  the  daring  con5pirator,  whom  we  are  far  from  approving,  we 
cannot  withhold  o:ir  admiration.t 

I  have  now  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inanimate 
objects  and  in  human  life,  wherein  the  sublime  appears.  In  all 
these  instances,  the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  although 
the  objects  that  produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely  different  kinds. 
A  question  next  arises,  whether  we  are  able  to  discover  some  one 
fundamental  quality  in  which  all  these  different  objects  agree,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  prodding  an  emotion  of  the  same  na« 
ture  in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypotheses  have  been  formed  concern- 
ing this ;  but,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  hitherto  unsatisfactory.  Some 
have  imagined  that  amplitude,  or  great  extent,  joined  with  simplici- 
ty, is  either  immediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental  quality  of 
whatever  is  sublime ;  but  we  have  seen  that  amplitude  is  confined 
to  one  species  of  sublime  objects,  and  cannot,  without  violent  strain- 

*Tbe  fubUme,  in  natural  and  in  moral  objects,  is  brought  before  us  in  one 
Tiew,  and  compared  together,  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  of  Akeiiiidi'i 
Fteamres  of  the  Imagination : 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  rangv 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wheeling,  unshaken,  thro'  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  O  man !  does  thu  capaciousi  scene, 
\  With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Hrutus  roie, 

Refulgent,  from  the  stroke  of  Ciesar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots  ;  a -ad  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  calVd  aloud 

Ou  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel| 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  ? 

For,  lo!  the  tyraut  prostrate  on  the  dust, 

And  Bome  again  is  free.  Book  L 


t  Snius  Italtcus  has  studied  to  give  an  august  idea  of  HannRMl,  by  representliig  him 
m  surrounded  with  all  his  victories,  in  the  j»lace  of  guards.  One  who  bad  formed  a 
datifn  of  aMassinating  him  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  b  thus  addressed : 

Fallit  le,  mensas,  inter  quod  credis  inermem ; 

Tot  bellis  quaesita  viro,  tot  cvwlibus,  armat 

Majesias  eterna  ducem.    Si  admoveris  ora 

Caiinas  et  Trebiam  ante  oculos,  Trasymenaque  buttm 

Et  Pauli  stare  ingentem  miral>eris  umbram. 
A  thought  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  in  a  French  author :  *<  11  a« 
tf  cache ;  mais  sa  reputation  le  d^ouvre ;  U  marche  sana  suite  L  sans  ^uipage ; 
*<iliais  chacun,  dans  son  esprit,  le  met  sur  un  char  de  triomphe.  On  compte  en  le 
'^vuyant,  tesennemb  qu*il  a  valncus,  non  pas  les  serviteurs  qui  le  suivent.  Tout 
**  tetJ  qu*n  est,  on  se  figure,  autour  de  lui,  ses  vertu%,  et  ses  victoires,  qui  Vaccom- 
<*  paimnit.  Moins  il  est  superbe,  plus  il  devient  vi6n6rab1e.*'  Oraison  fundbre  d« 
M.  de  Turenne,  par  M.  Flichier.  Both  these  passages  arc  splendid,  rather  diau 
Miblime.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  want  of  Justness  in  the  thought :  In  the  second} 
of  simplicity  in  the  expressior. 
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ing  be  applied  to  them  all.  The  author  of  **a  Philonophical  In- 
**  quiry  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautifuV** 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  ingenious  and  original  thoughts 
upon  this  subject,  proposes  a  formal  theory  upon  this  foundation, 
that  terror  is  the  source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  no  objects  have 
this  character,  but  such  as  produce  impressions  of  pain  and  danger. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  terrible  objects  are  higiilv  sublime  ;  and 
that  ffrandeur  does  not  refuse  an  alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger. 
But  though  this  is  very  properly  illustrated  by  the  author,  (many  of 
whose  sentiments  on  that  nead  I  have  adopted,)  yet  he  seems  to 
sftretch  his  theory  too  far,  when  he  represents  the  sublime  as  con- 
sbtmg  wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For  the  proper 
sensation  of  sublimity  appears  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  sen- 
sation of  either  of  these  ;  and  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  them.  In  many  mnd  objects,  there  is  no  coinci- 
dence with  terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magiuficent  prospect  of  wide 
extended  plains,  and  of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  m  the  moral  dis- 
positions and  sentiments,  which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and 
in  many  painful  and  terrible  objects  also,  it  is  clear  there  is  no  sort 
of  grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake, 
are  exceedingly  terrible  ;  but  are  destitute  of  all  claim  whatever  to 
sublimity.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  mighty  force  or  power, 
whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  employed  in  pro* 
tecdng,  or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better  title,  than  any  thing  that  has 
yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sublime ; 
as,  after  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  there  does  not  occur  to 
me  any  sublime  object,  into  the  idea  of  which,  power,  strength,  and 
force,  either  enter  not  directly,  or  are  not  at  least  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea,  by  leading  our  thoughts  to  some  astonishing 
power  as  concerned  in  (he  production  of  the  object*  However,  I 
do  not  insist  upon  this  as  sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory :  it  is 
enough,  to  have  given  this  view  of  the  nature  and  different  kinds  of 
sublime  objects ;  by  which  I  hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation 
for  discussing,  widi  greater  accuracy,  the  sublime  in  writing  and 
composition. 

•Mr.Burikau 


CiVESTIONS* 


How  are  taste,  criticiBni,  and  ^j^ius, 
oarrently  employed?  What  tii«refore 
Mhere  neeeflBaiy?  What  m  true  criti- 
ciBra ;  what  object  does  it  propoee ;  and 
how  does  ii  proceed  ?  Of  the  nileb  of 
criticiffln^  what  is  remarked  ?  On  the 
observation  of  what  beauties  is  criti- 
eism  founded  7  How  is  this  illustrated 
from  Aristotle's  rales  <*x>nceniinfir  the 
unity  of  action  in  dramiitic  anti  epic 
oomposition  ?    Of    such  observutionsy 


what  IB  remarked  ?  Why  may  a  ma» 
terly  genhis  umaoi^ht,  compoae  a^j^ree- 
ably  to  the  most  important  rules  of 
criticism?  What  illustration  isgivon/ 
Why  is  tills  no  arjnunent  a^innt  the 
uflpfulnesB  of  criticism  as  an  art  7  As 
no  observations  or  rules  can  supply  the 
delects  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  it 
is  wanting,  what  are  their  advantages  7 
For  what  are  critical  mics  chiefly  <ie- 
siijrncd?   For  what  niu«t  wr^  look  ui 
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nature  ?  What  advantage  do  we  de- 
rive from  what  has  been  said?  How 
have  critics  been  represented?  Why 
Hre  not  such  prefaces  calculated  to 
firivc  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
^niue  of  the  author  ?  Upon  what  sup- 
position do  the  declamations  against 
criticism    commonly   proceed?     How 
docs  it  appear  that  this  is  not  true? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Why  will  the 
number  of  incompetent  critics  always 
be  great;  and  what  follows?   What 
more  plaiusibie  objection  may  be  formed 
againpt  criticism?    Accordmg  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lecture, 
to  "iv-hom  must  the  last  appeal  in  every 
work  of  taste  be  made;  and  why? 
VVi:h  respect  to  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  this  observation  illustrated  ?  In 
such  caj^es,  of  the  public,  and  of  true 
criticism,  wliat  is  said?  The  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  as  dramatic  compositions, 
contain  tlie  grossest  violations  of  the 
laws  of  criticism;  why  then  are  they 
admired?  With  what,  in  his  writings, 
are  we  displeased;  but  in  what  does 
lie  surpass  all  other  writers?  What 
does  our  author  next  proceed  to  ex- 
plain ?  How  do  taste  and  genius  differ  ? 
How  is    this    difference    illustrated? 
What  doerf  genius,  therefore,  deserve 
lo  be  considered ;  and  what  does  it  im- 
port?  Which  forms  the   critic;   and 
which  the  poet  and  omtor?   On  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  ^nius, 
what  is  it  proper  to  observe ;  and  what 
is  it  used  to  signify  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  Whence  is  this  talent  for  ex- 
celling received?  Of  the  effect  of  art 
and  study,  what  is  remarked  ?  How  is 
tl\e  remark  illustrated,  that  genius  is 
more  liiuiied  in  ita  sphere  of  operation 
than  taste  ?  What  is  said  of  a  universal 
genius ;  and  why  ?  Why  is  this  remark 
here  made  ?  As  a  gemus  for  the  fine 
arts  supposes  taste,    what  is   clear? 
How  is  this  illustrated,  in  reference  to 
;\  jxjet  or  an  orator  ?  What  remark  fol- 
low«s  and  when  is  this  the  case?  Of 
the  writincs  ol"  Homer  and  Shakspeare, 
ae  ppwfs  of  this  observation,  what  is 
riaid  ?  As  all  human  perfection  is  limit- 


was  the  first  that  attempted  a  regraiar 
inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  plestEurea 
of  taste;  and  under  what  heeuls  haa 
he  reduced  them?  Of  liis  speciiiationB 
on  this  subject  what  is  remarked  ;  and 
of  what  has  he  the  merit?  Why  have 
not  very  considerable  advomces  bnen 
made  since  his  time,  in  this  pa.rt  of 
philosophical  criticism  ?  What  is  a.  very 
difficult  task;  and  when  do  we   firul 
ourselves  at  a  loss?  How  is  this  illitf- 
trated?  Of  the  efficient  and  final  <»x2se 
of  these  sensations,  what  is  obeerved ; 
and,  on  entering  on  this  subject,  what 
can  we  not  avoid?  What  remark  fbl- 
lo\vs?  Without  what  might  the  neces- 
sary purposes  of  life  have  been  aiiiun 
dantlv  answered?  Of  this  additiiinal 
embellishment  and  glory,  what  m  ob- 
served? By  whom,  and  in  what  ian- 
gua?e,  has  this  thought  been  happiJy 
preserved  ? 

With  what  doei  oar  author  besrin ; 
and  why  does  hepropoae  to  treat  it  at 
some  length?  Wiiat  is  the  order  in 
which  he  proposes  to  treat  it?   Wliai 
two  things  does  our  author  distinguish; 
and  what  does  he  consider  synonimaus 
terms?    If  there  be    any  distinction 
between  them,  whence  aoes  h  arise  7 
What  is  it  not  easy  to  describe  in 
words?  What  effect  does  it  produce  ? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  emotion  that 
it  produces;  and  from  what  is  this 
very  distinguishable?   In  what  does 
the  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur 
appear?  What  examples  are  given  ? 
Though  all  vastneas  produces  ffie  im- 
pression of  sublimity,  yet,  what  is  to  be 
remarked?  How   is  this  illustrated? 
Whence  arises  the  excessive  grandeur 
of  the  firmament;  and  of  the  ocean? 
Wherever  space  is  concerned,  what  is 
evklent?  How  is  this  Ulustrated;  and 
hence,  what  follows?  From  this,  what 
have  some  imagined  ?  Why  is  not  our 
author  of  this  opinion?  Wliat  are  in- 
contestebly  grand  objects?  What  il- 
lustration is  given?  In  general,  what 
may  we  observe ;  and  hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  When  is  a  stream  of  water  beau- 
tiful ;  and  when  sublime?  From  what 


,jd,  what,  in  nil  probixbility,  ia  a  law  of  1  animala  An  nr<»  a^^      ui- 


oar   nature 
nature 


that  i?  i.ere  opened  to  ua?  Why  necdlpIXr  ^l",^.''fw'?:*l..^f^^^'J^J 

iatarethe 
nature  that  elevate  the  mind 


,,otall  these  l)e  examineil 

19  all  tliat  our  author  proposca? 
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in  the  highest  degree^  and  produce  the 
sublime  sensation?"  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows ;  and  what  illustration  is  given  ? 
For  what  purpose  is  darkness  very 
c«^mmonly  applied  ?  What  illustrationfl 
are  given  from  David,  from  Milton, 
and  from  Virgil?  For  what  are  these 
pa<«age8  here  (j[uoted?  From  what  ob- 
servation docs  It  appear  that  obscurity 
?p  not  unfavourable  to  the  sublime  ? 
Thus,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  supernatural  beings,  what 
do  we  see?  From  what  does  their  sub- 
limity arise?  In  what  passage  may  we 
see  this  fully  exemplified"?  Why  are 
ideas  taken  from  the  Supreme  jSeing 
more  sublime  than  any  others?  In 
general,  what  objects  strike  us  as  great ; 
and  what  is  favourable  to  the  impres- 
sions of  their  sublimity  ?  How  does  it 
appear  that  disorder  frequently  heigh- 
tens grandeur?  Of  exact  proportion 
of  parts,  what  is  said  ?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated from  an  irregular  mass  of 
rocks?  In  the  attempts  which  human 
art  can  make  towards  producing  the 
:<ublime,  wh^t  always  constitutes  a 
principal  part  ?  From  what  does  great- 
ness of  manner,  in  architecture,  seem 
chiefly  to  arise?  By  what  does  a  Gothic 
cathedral  raise  ideas  of  grandeur  in  the 
mind  ?  What  class  of  sublime  objects 
still  remain  to  be  mentioned ;  and  from 
what  do  they  arise?  Under  what 
names  do  they  chiefly  fall ;  and  what 
fiffect  do  they  produce?  Repeat  the 
instances  given  from  CorneiUe,  from 
Porus  and  Alexander,  and  from  Csssar 
and  the  pilot  Where  are  we  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  sublime  ?  Repeat 
the  passage  from  Akenside.  What  is 
the  most  natural  source  of  this  sub- 
limity ?  On  what  occasbns,  when  virtue 
either  has  no  place,  or  is  imperfectly 


displayed,  can  we  not  withhold  oar  ad- 
miration i  Of  the  emotion  raised  in  the 
variety  ot*  instances  enumerated,  what 
IB  said?  What  question  next  arises? 
What  have  some  imagined  to  be  the 
fundamental  quality  of  the  sublime; 
but  what  have  we  seen?  What  tlieory 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke;  what  is  saul 
of  it;  and  why?  In  what  grand  c^ 
jects,  or  moral  dispositions  and  sent'- 
menta,  is  there  no  coincidence  with 
terror ;  and  in  what  terrible  obiectn. 
also,  is  there  no  sort  of  grauacur? 
What  is  our  author  inclined  to  think  is 
the  fundamental  quaUty  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  and  for  what  reason  ? 
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LECTURE  IT* 


THE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING. 

Having  treated  of  grandeur  or  subliTnity  in  external  objectB,  the 
way  seems  now  to  he  cleared,  for  treating,  with  more  advantage^  of 
the  descriptions  of  such  objects  :  or/  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in 
writing.  Thoiii^h  1  may  appear  early  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  this  subject ;  yet,  as  the  sublime  is  a  species  of  writing  which  rfc»- 
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M4Mi)<A^H.,4jJ  t^in^i^y^      rm    imjli'i  fcim  ■■mliij<<l  in  a  sens: 
♦>Mf  *^/*i<  iM.')  ir«jj.^;  w^^  CM^^  g^  l^^  Ij^  of  the  mahiime, 
Vf^^^)f  v^m;  /#  «^'|^if>ij:4  witri  0«e  character  of  Caenr's  Conuncnii' 
*/i^^  «^/ J  $4  f)^  ^^;^  j,^  ^^i^^  ^v^  ^^  writtco :  a  style  remariuU? 
|/«oa;,  •^/^f|/(i.'^  iMfd  ^Mfpuii;  but  the  tnost  remote  fiom  the  subline 
^/>  »  h y  tit  Mm^  44imi*Mi\  fliiU^ri.    Yet  this  aathor  has  a  German  criticp 
4t4imtt*^  HitiMmm  Bergerus,  who  wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the 
ff^*tP  ^  rdtf,  itiU'Uiui  mnpti  m  the  perfect  model  of  the  sublime,  aod  hn 
tifmuHnt^ii  H  t^nuru,  yolmne^tntiaedDenaiuralipulehrUudiiie  On- 
tlimh  I  (III.  /i  ii|«riiM  iiiluntion  of  which  is  to  show,  that  Caesar^s  Com- 
fHMi|Un«iii  mMilNiii  Uio  mcHit  complete  exemplification  of  all  L^np- 
IMU  i  nili'|i  rnlMdhK  tci  Miblime  writing.    This  I  mention  as  a  strong 
|MiMiJ  Ml  lliu  iiiiMluiml  IdctiN  which  have  prevailed,  concerning  this 
-Mh|M»»l ,      rii^  (tun  «annn  of  iublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such t 
♦Im-miI|i(Imh  Ml'  iili|or(ji,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  m 
HUMMniilvM  Ml  N  Mubllnm  nnturo,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressioM 
m  Mmmh.     Mut  1|mm0  In  unothor  very  indefinite,  and  therefore  very 
'•'M\«»'P;'»i  (i»Mi^...  whioh  hiu  boon  too  often  put  aoon  it;  when  it  k 


hu?  u  ?''^'^' V*  I^^^^^^^mU,  mul  K^vt^  defies,  as  well  as  Homer's  Iliad. 
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isblime,  than  to  any  other  species  whateyer ;  because  it  reqttiraM 
less  the  assistance  of  ornament  From  this  it  appears,  that  clear  and 
precise  idcss  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  expect^  from  that  writer. 
I  would  not,  however,  be  understood,  as  if  I  meant,  by  this  censure, 
to  represent  his  treatise  as  of  small  value.  I  ki«ow  no  critic,  ancient 
or  modern,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beaitles  of  fine 
writing,  than  Longinus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself 
an  ex  sellent,  and  in  several  passages,  a  truly  sublime,  writer.  But 
as  his  work  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  fjrom  it  It  deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so 
much  for  distinct  instruction  concerning  the  sublime,  as  for  excellent 
general  ideas  concerning  beauty  in  writing. 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  sublime  in 
composition.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  object  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would  raise  ideas  of 
that  elevating,  that  awful  and  magnificent  kind,  which  we  call  sub- 
lime ;  the  description,  however  finely  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come 
under  this  class.  This  excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautiful, 
gay,  or  elegant  In  the  next  place,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  it- 
wlf,  be  subUme,  but  it  must  be  set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most 
proper  to  give  us  a  clear  and  full  impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  des- 
cribed with  strength,  with  conciseness,  and  simplicity.  Thisdepends, 
principally,  upon  the  lively  impression  which  the  poet,  or  orator,  has 
of  the  object  which  he  exhibits ;  and  npon  his  being  deeply  affected, 
and  warmed,  by  the  sublime  idea  which  he  would  convey.  If  his  own 
feeling  be  laneuid,  be  can  never  inspire  us  with  any  strong  emotion. 
Instances,  which  are  extremely  necessary  on  this  subject,  will  clearly 
show  the  importance  of  all  the  requisites  which  I  have  just  now 
mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient  authors,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sublime.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unim- 
(m>ved  state  of  society,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  strong  emo- 
tions of  sublimity.  The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admi- 
rtktion  and  astonishment  Meeting  with  many  objects,  to  them  new 
and  strange,  their  imagination  is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are 
often  raised  to  the  utmost  They  think,  md  express  themselves 
boldly,  and  without  restraint  In  the  ]  irogress  of  society,  tlie  genius 
and  manners  of  men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy, 
than  to  strength  or  sublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modern,  the  sacred  Scriptures  afford  nn 
the  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  descriptions  of  the  Deity, 
in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble ;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  ob* 
iect  and  the  manner  of  representing  it.  What  an  assemblnge,  for 
mstance^  of  awful  and  sublime  ideas  is  presented  to  us  in  that  pas- 
sage of  the  xviiith  psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is 
described :  ^^  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  he  heard  my 
«« voice  out  of  his  temple,  and  my  cry  came  before  him.    Then, 
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^^the  earth  shook  and  trembled,  the  fonndatioDS  also  of  the  hills 
*'  were  moved ;  because  he  was  wroth.  He  bowed  the  heayens,  and 
^^  came  down,  and  darkness  was  nnder  his  feet ;  and  he  did  ride  np- 
'^  on  a  Cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the 
*^  wind.  He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round 
'^  about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky/^  HerSj 
agreeably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  last  lecture^  we  see 
with  what  propriety  and  success  the  circumstances  of  darkness  and 
terror  are  applied  for  heightening  the  sublime.  So,  also,  the  pro- 
phet Habakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage :  '^  He  stood,  and  measured 
'^  the  earth  :  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations.  The  ever- 
'*  lasting  mountains  were  scattered  ;  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow, 
**  his  ways  are  everlasting.  The  mountains  saw  thee ;  and  they 
f*  trembled.  The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.  The  deep 
"  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high." 

The  noted  instance  given  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  ^'  God  said, 
'^  letthere  be  light;  and  there  was  light ;"  is  not  liable  to  the  censure 
which  I  passed  on  some  of  his  instances,  of  being  foreign  to  the 
subject  It  belongs  to  the  true  sublime ;  and  the  sublimity  of  it 
arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  gives,  of  an  exertion  of  power, 
producing  its  efiect  with  the  utmost  speed  and  facility.  A  thought 
of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently  amplified  in  the  following  passage 
of  Isaiah  :  (chap.  xliv.  24,  27,  28.)  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Re- 
'<  deemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb :  I  am  the  Lord 
'*  that  maketh  all  things,  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that 
<^  tpreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself — that  saith  to  the  deep,  be 
"  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  he  is  my 
"  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure ;  even,  saying  to  Je- 
<'  rusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple,  thy  foundation 
"  shall  be  laid.''  There  is  a  passage  in  the  psalms,  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  head:  "God,"  says  the  psalmist,  "stil- 
"  leth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tu- 
"  mults  of  the  people."  The  joining  together  two  such  grand  ob- 
jects, as  the  raging  of  the  waters,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people* 
between  which  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very  na- 
tural association  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representing  them  both  as  sub- 
ject, at  one  moment,  to  the  command  of  God,  produces  a  noble  ef- 
fect 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  been 
greatly  admired  for  sublimity ;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur 
to  that  native  and  unafiected  simplicity  which  characterizes  his  man- 
ner. His  descriptions  of  hosts  engaging;  the  animation,  the  fire, 
and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his  battles,  present  to  every  reader 
of  the  Iliad,  frequent  instances  of  sublime  writing.  His  introduc- 
tion of  the  gods,  tends  often  to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  warlike  scenes.  Hence  Longinus  bestows  such  high  and 
just  commendations  on  that  passage,  in  tJie  xvth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Neptune,  when  preparing  to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement, 
is  described  as  shaking  the  mountains  with  his  steps,  and  driving 
his  chariot  along  the  ocean.     Minerva,  arming  herself  for  fight  in 
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the  vlh  book ;  and  Apollo,  in  tlie  xTth,  leading  on  the  Trojanh, 
utid  flashing  terror  with  his  iEgis  on  the  face  of  die  Greeks,  are  simi- 
lar instances  of  great  sublimity  added  to  the  descriprion  of  battlcsi 
by  the  appearances  of  t]*ose  celestial  beings.  In  the  xxth  book. 
where  all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engagement,  according  as  they 
severally  favour  either  tlie  Grecians  or  the  Trojans,  the  poet's  gf- 
nius  is  signally  displayed,  and  the  description  rises  into  the  nwsx 
uwful  magnificence.  All  nature  is  represented  as  in  common un. 
Jupiter  thunders  in  the  heavens;  Neptune  strikes  the  eartb  with 
his  trident;  the  ship'j,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  shake;  the  earth 
trembles  to  its  centre ;  Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread  ie>i 
the  secrets  of  the  infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view  ol 
mortals.     The  passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted. 

The  works  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  abound  ivith 


lltnrtt  /'  tff-tf-i/orT*  tUh  woxvitUamu  *'1^*c, 
Ktt)  «6{v^«i.  T{««»  ▼•  ir&Kit^  ?«i  tit  *A;(^«i«N 

r«M?  dL9*ffi(m  ntrti/cMiv  inrix^fF, 

T^^9t  *5*  »'.  »»■•«  •{'»••  •••»  W"'  (vrd^rtn,  — . 
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'  But  when  the  powers  descending  f weird  the  fight, 
Then  tumult  rose,  fierce  rage,  and  pale  affright : 
Now  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerra  calls, 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars,  hoT'riog  o'er  his  Troy,  hU  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomj  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  pours. 
With  ▼oice  divine,  from  llion's  topmost  towers  — 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls. 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles; 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shalies  the  solid  groond. 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Through  all  hcrsnmmiu  tremble  Ida's  wo<k1s, 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods  : 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain. 
And  the  toss'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  mala. 
I>eep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head, 
Leapt  from  lits  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  toy 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day  ; 
And  pour  in  liglit  on  Pinto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods. 
Such  wars  th*  immortals  waife ;  such  horrors  unvl 
The  wortd*s  vast  coiicave,  when  the  gods  couteiiU.  rw.  t,. 
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examples  of  the  sublime.     The  subjects  of  which  that  author  trestv, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  writes,  are  particularly  favourable  to  iL 
He  possesses  ail  the  plain  and  venerable  mmner  of  the  ancient  times. 
He  deals  m  no  superfluous  or  gaudy  ornaments ;  but  throws  forth 
his  images  with  a  rapid  conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the 
mind  with  the  greatest  force.     Among  poets  of  more  polished  times 
we  are  to  look  for  the  graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportios 
of  parts,  and  skilfully  conducted  narration.     In  the  midst  of  sm  i  I  ing 
scenery  and  pleasurable  themes,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  ap- 
pear, undoubtedly,  to  more  advantage.     But  amidst  the  rude  scenes 
of  nature  and  of  society,  such  as  Ossian  describes ;  amidst  rocks 
and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells  the  sublime  ;  and 
naturally  associates  itself  with  that  grave  and  solemn  spirit  which 
distinguishes  the  author  of  Fingal.     <^As  autumn's  dark  storms 
**  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  so  toward  each  other  approached  the 
**  heroes.     As  two  dark  stre^ims  from  high  rocks  meet  and  mix,  and 
<^  roar  on  the  plam  ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark,  in  battle  met  Lochlin 
*^  and  Inisfail :  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with 
*'  man.     Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.     Helmets  are  cleft  on 
^  high :  blood  bursts,  and  smoke  around.     As  the  troubled  noise 
'<  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the 
^  thunder  of  heaven ;  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.     The  groan  of 
**  the  people  spreads  over  the  hills.   It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night, 
^  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at 
"  once  on  the  hollow  wind."     Never  were  images  of  more  awful 
sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

I  have  produced  these  instances,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
conciseness  and  simplicity  are  essential  to  sublime  writing.  Sim- 
plicity I  place  in  opposition  to  studied  and  profust  ornament:  anil 
conciseness,  to  superfluous  expression.  The  reason  why  a  defect , 
either  in  conciseness  or  simplicity,  is  hurtful  in  a  peculii^r  manner 
to  the  sublime,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain.  The  emotion  occa- 
sioned in  the  mind  by  some  greaf  or  noble  object,  raises  it  consi- 
derably above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort  of  enthusiasm  is  produced, 
extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts;  but  from  which  the  mind  is  ten- 
ding every  moment  to  fall  down  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Now, 
when  an  author  has  brought  us,  or  is  attempting  to  bring  us,  into 
this  state ;  if  he  multiplies  wor.ls  unnecessarily ;  if  he  decks  the  sub- 
lime object  which  he  presents  to  us,  round  and  round,  with  glittering 
ornaments;  nay,  if  he  throws  in  any  one  d<^coration  that  sinks  in  the 
least  below  the  capital  image,  that  momewi  he  alters  the  key ;  he 
relaxes  thcten:»ion  of  the  mind;  the  strength  of  the  feeling  is  cmas- 
eulated,  'he  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  sublime  is  gone.  When 
Julius  Caesar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea  with  him 
in  a  storm,  "  Quid  times?  Cassarem  vehis ;"  we  arc  struck  with  the 
daring  magnanimity  of  one  relying  with  such  confidence  on  his  cause 
and  his  foiiune.  These  few  words  convey  every  thing  necessary 
to  give  usllie  impression  fulL  Lucan  resolved  to  amplify  and  ailurn 
the  thousi;iit.  Observe  how  e%'cry  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs 
farther  from  tlic  sublime,  till  it  ends  at  last  in  tumid  declamaLioiL 
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Sperae  miniM,  inquit,  pehigi,  vmloqiw  Ibrcad 
'f  rmie  «iniiin:  lulimu,  ni,  ccelo  auctorc,  recusatt 
M«  pete.    Sola  tibi  cauna  h*>c  ctt  Juita  timorit 
Victorem  non  q^m)  tunm  ;  queiii  nuniDa  nuoqMM 
D««tKuent ;  de  quo  male  tiuic  Fortima  i 


Cum  pott  vota  vcnit.     Medial  perrumpe  proMllat 

TtttelA  secure  meA.    Cttii  itte  freiiqua 

Non  |iup|>N  mwtrc  labor  est.    Hanc  Cmw&n  pMMHB 

A  lluctu  defcndet  onus ;  nam  proderit  uodb 

Ista  ratit . .  •  .Qukl  tanta  ftiage  paralur 

Ignoras  ?  qii»Ht  pelagi  cttlique  tumulta 

iSukk  prvttei  forUiua  niihi.* —  paAB«.>«L  S78b 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  simplicitj  and  concise 
ness,  I  conceive  rhyme,  in  English  verse,  to  be,  if  not  inconsistent 
wrilh  the  sublime,  at  least  very  unfavourable  to  it  The  constrained 
elegance  of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  studied  smoothnessof  the  sounds, 
answering  regularly  to  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they 
be  quite  consistent  with  gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native 
force  of  sublimity  ;  besides,  that  the  superfluous  words  which  the 
poet  is  often  obliged  to  introduce  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend 
farther  to  enfeeble  it  Homer's  description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter, 
as  shaking  the  heavens,  has  been  admired,  in  all  ages,  as  highly  sub- 
lime. Literally  translated,  it  runs  thus:  ^^He  spoke,  and  bending 
''his  sable  brows,  gave  the  awful  nod ;  while  he  shook  the  ceie^ti^ 
**  locks  of  his  imuiortal  head,  all  Olympus  was  shaken.''  Mr.  Pope 
translates  it  thus : 

He  tpoke :  and  awful  bends  hit  table  browt, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
Tlie  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  God. 
Hil^h  heaven  with  tremldhig:  the  dread  sigiMl  taak, 
Aud  ail  Olympus  to  its  centre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified ;  but  h 
if^in  truth,  weakened.  The  third  line — <<  The  stamp  of  fate,  and 
'<  sanction  of  a  God,''  is  merely  expletive,  and  intnxluecd  for  no 

*  But  C»sar  still  superior  to  distrait, 
Fearless,  and  confident  of  sure  succeft, 
Thus  to  the  pilot  Icud:— The  seas  despise, 
And  the  vain  threat 'ning  of  the  no'isj  skies ; 
Tkouith  rods  denj  thee^on  Ausontan  strand, 
Yet  fo,  Icharge  you,  gro,  at  my  command. 
Thy  ipiioranre  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 
Thott  know'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  vesfd  hmn  } 
Thoa  know'st  not  I  am  he  to  whom  'tis  sivcn, 
Never  to  want  the  one  of  watchful  heaven. 
Obetlimt  fortune  waits  my  humble  thrall, 
Ami  always  ready,  cnmes  before  I  call. 
Lh  winds  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  waffti 
Ami  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage ; 
A  strouf^er,  niiirhtier  daemon  is  thy  fiiend, 
Tliou,  aud  thy  bark,  on  Cir«ar*s  fate  depend. 
Tbon  stand'st  amax'd  to  view  this  drradlul  wrma, 
Anil  wonder*st  what  the  gods  and  fortinie  aiMii ; 
But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raise, 
Ami  from  mv  darftrr  airorate  new  praise; 
Ami«Ui  the  fean  of  death  they  bid  me  live^ 
Ami  stall  enhance  what  they  are  sore  to  givis.  memm. 
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other  reason  but  to  fill  up  the  rhyme ;  for  it  interrupts  the  descrip- 
tion,  &nd  clogs  the  Image.  For  the  same  reason,  out  of  mere  com- 
pliance with  the  rhyme,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  shaking  his  locks 
before  he  gives  the  nod  ; — **  Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives 
"  the  nod,'^  which  is  trifling,  and  without  meaning :  whereas,  in  the 
original,  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  the  effect  of  his  nod,  aiid 
makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance  in  the  description.* 

The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is  infinite- 
ly more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to  all  kinds  of  sublime  poetry.  The 
fullest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton ;  an  author  whose  genius 
led  him  eminently  to  the  sublime.  The  whole  first  and  second 
books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  it  Take  only, 
for  an  example,  the  following  noted  description  of  Satan^  after  Yum 
(bM,  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  infernal  hosts : 


-He,  above  the  rest, 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eitiinent, 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightnesK,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruin'd  ;  and  the  excess 
or  glory  obscur'd:  as  whentlie  sun  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  ail, 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.     Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  archangel. 

Here  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime :  the  principal  ob- 
ject eminently  great;  a  high  superior  nature,  fallen  indeed,  but  erect- 
ing itself  aeainst  distress ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  objec- 
heightened,  by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea  as  that  of  tlie  sun 
sufieringan  eclipse;  this  picture  shaded  with  all  those  images  of 
change  and  trouble,  of  darkness  and  terror,  which  coincide  so  finely 
with  the  sublime  emotion ;  and  the  whole  expressed  in  a  style  and 
versification,  easy,  natural,  and  simple,  but  magnificent 

I  have  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness,  as  essential  to  sublime 
writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it,  I  mentioned  strength,  as 
another  necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  description  arises,in 
a  great  measune,  from  a  simple  conciseness ;  but,  it  supposes  also 
something  more ;  namely,  a  proper  choice  of  curcumstances  in  the 
description,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking 
point  of  view.  For  every  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by 
which  it  may  be  presented  to  us,  according  to  the  circu distances  with 
which  we  surround  it ;  and  it  will  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  not, 
in  proportion  as  all  these  circumstances  are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a 
sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the  great  art  of  the  writer;  and,  indeed, 
the  great  difficulty  of  sublime  description.  If  the  description  be 
too  general,  and  divested  of  circumstances,  the  object  appears  in  a 
faint  light ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or  no  impression  at  all,  on 
the  reailer.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial  or  improper  circum- 
stances are  mingled,  the  ivhole  is  degraded. 

•  See  Webb  cm  the  Beauties  of  Poetry. 
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A  storm  or  tempest^  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  in  natiira 
But  to  render  it  sublimo  Ip  description,  it  is  not  enough  either  to  gi  v«i 
IIS  mere  general  expressions  concerning  thn  violence  of  the  tem]ie2it, 
or  to  describe  its  common  vulgar  effects,  in  ovealhrowing  trees  au*! 
houses.  It  must  be  painted  with  such  circumstances  as  fiU  the  mii<J 
with  great  and  awful  ideas.  This  is  verf  happily  done  by  Vii^iU  in 
the  following  passage : 

Ipie  Pater,  media  nimborum  In  ooctK,  comici 

FulmiDamoltturdcztrA)  quo  maxima  motu 

Terra  tremit ;  fugtre  ferm ;  et  mortalia  corda 

Per  gentea  humllis  ^travit  pavor  :  lUe  fla^^nci 

Aut  Athoy  aut  Rhodopeii,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  tcio 

Dejicit.*— — —  oioiL  i. 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production  «m' 
an  imagination  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur '^f  the  object 
if  there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  following  thos>' 
\  have  quoted :  **  Ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimus  imber ;"  when' 
the  transition  is  made  too  hastily,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  precedihs; 
sublime  images,  to  a  thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  soutii 
wind ;  and  shows  how  difficult  it  frequently  is  to  descend  with  grace, 
without  seeming  to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now  giving, 
concerning  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  description  i^^ 
meant  to  be  sublime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  at  • 
tended  to.  It  has,  however,  such  a  foundation  in  nature,  as  renders 
the  least  def.cxiun  from  it  fatal.  When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  tfie 
beautiful  only,  his  descriptions  may  have  improprieties  in  them,  and 
yet  be  beautiful  still.  Some  trivial,  or  misjudged  circumstances,  can 
be  overlooked  by  the  reader;  they  make  only  the  difference  of  more 
or  less :  the  gay,  or  pleasing  emotion,  which  he  has  raised,  subsist^ 
.still.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  sublime.  There,  one 
trifling  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
charm.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
sublime  description,  which  admits  of  no  mediocrity,  and  cannot  sub- 
sist in  a  middle  state ;  but  must  either  highly  transport  us,  or,  if  uii- 
^uccessful  in  the  execution,  leave  us  greatly  disgusted  and  displeascuL 
Weattemptto  risealongwith  the  writer;  the  imagination  is  awaken- 
ed, and  put  upon  the  stretch  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  supported ;  and 
if,  in  the  midst  of  its  efforts,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it 
Lomes  with  a  painful  shock.     When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  tln^ 


The  father  ofthe  gods  his  glory  shrouds, 
IiiToIvM  in  tempest!,  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out, 
B/  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about. 
Earth  feels  the  motioiii  of  her  an^ry  God, 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  moiintaint  nod. 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  «eel(.  abode. 
Deep  horror  seizes  every  human  breast ; 
Tlieir  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confe^t : 
While  he,  from  high,  his  rolling  thunder  throws. 
And  fires  the  momitHins  with  repeated  blows ; 
Tlie  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent. 
The  wind. 4  redoiihle,  Hud  the  rains  aurinoil. 
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angds,  decribes  them  as  tearing  up  the  mountains,  and  throwing 
them  at  one  another :  there  are,  in  his  description,  as  Mr.  Addison 
has  oUserred,  no  circumstances  but  what  are  properly  sublime : 

FnNB  Uiclr  fooodstiont  loof'niog  to  and  fro, 
TWy  plnck'd  the  Mated  hiUs,  with  aU  tbefa-  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods ;  aod  bj  the  shaggy  tops 
Upliftiog,  bore  them  in  their  hands. 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wars  of  the  ^anls,  ha9 
contrived  to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  mountains,  which 
is  in  itself  so  grand,  burlesque  and  ridiculous ;  by  this  single  circum* 
«;tance,  of  one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  a  river  which  flowed  from  the  mountain,  running  down  along 
the  giant's  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  There  is  a  de- 
scription too  in  Virgil,  which,  I  think,  is  censurable;  thourii  more 
slightly  in  this  respect  It  is  that  of  the  burning  mountain  JStna;  a 
suqect  certainly  very  proper  to  be  worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sab- 
lime  description : 

— — — Horriflds  JBxta  tonat  JStna  mfailai 

Interdumque  atramprorumpit  ad  Kthera  Duheai, 

Turhine  famantem  piceo,  et  candente  ihvilla ; 

AtCollitque  globot  Sammarum,  eC  sidera  lambit 

Interdam  scopulot,  avulsaqne  Tisccra  montis 

Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saza  sub  auras 

Com  gemitu  g:lomerat,  fundoque  ezastoat  imo.*  JRi.  in.  671. 

Here,  after  several  mamificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with  per* 
sonifyins  the  mountain  under  this  figure,  ^  eructans  viscera  cum 
gemitu,*' belching  up  its  bowels  with  a  groan ;  whicli,  l^  likening 
the  mountain  to  a  sick  or  drunk  person,  degrades  the  majesty  of  the 
description.  It  is  to  no  puipose  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  al- 
ludes to  the  fable  of  the  giant  Enceladus  lying  under  mount  iEtna ; 
and  that  he  supposes  his  motions  and  tossings  to  have  occasioned 
the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended  the  description  of  a  sublime  ob- 
ject; and  the  natural  ideas,  raised  by  a  burning  mountain,  are  infinite^ 
ly  more  loftv,  than  the  belchings  of  any  giant,  how  huge  soever.  The 
debasing  effect  of  the  idea  which  is  here  presented,  wiU  &pP6&>*  '^^  ^ 
stronger  light,  by  seeing  what  figure  it  makes  in  a  poem  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Blackmore's,  who,  through  a  monstrous  perversity  of  taste,  had 
chosen  this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  description,  and  there- 
by (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humourously  observes,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Sinking,)  had  represented  the  mountain  as  in  afit  of  thecholic. 

JEtna,  and  all  the  bomuir  mountaiDt,  find 
Their  kindled  stores  with  ubred  stonas  ofwfaMl 

*  The  port  capacious,  and  secure  fton  wind, 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thunder  inr  iEtna  Join'<L 
By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  the  rolls  on  high, 
B J  tnms  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  ly , 
And  flalies  of  mounting  flames  that  lick  the  sky. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown, 
And  shiTer*d  by  the  force,  come  piece-meal  down 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  bomingi  sulphur  Sow, 

Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  hoil  helow.  dbtdmi. 

In  this  traoBlataon  of  Dryden*s,  th«  debaafaif  ctrcomstanoe  to  which  I  ol||ect  in  (h« 
oz1|^iik1,  l9,  with  propriety,  omitted. 
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BUnmn  «p  to  rmge^  and  ronrinf  out  comptalo, 
As  loni  with  iowftrd  gripes,  and  tortarinf  pafai ; 
LdboiiriDfy  thejr  cast  their  dreadful  ▼omit  rouBd, 
And  with  theirmelted  bowels  spread  the  gnnrnd. 

Such  iDfUnoeB  show  how  much  the  sublime  depends  upon  n  jnst 
election  of  circumstances;  and  with  how  great  care  every  circum- 
stance must  be  avoided,  which  by  bordering  in  the  least  upon  the 
mean  or  even  upon  the  gay  or  the  triflingi  alters  the  tone  of  the 
emotion. 

If  it  shall  now  be  inquired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of  the 
sublime  ?  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  every  when* 
in  nature.  It  is  not  by  hunting  after  tropes,  and  figures,  and  rhetori- 
cal assistances,  that  we  can  expect  to  produce  it  No :  it  stands 
clear,  iior  the  most  part,  of  these  laboured  refinements  of  art  It 
must  come  unsought,  if  it  comes  at  all;  and  be  the  natural  ofispring 
of  a  strong  imagination. 

Est  Dens  in  nobis  ;  afitaate  caksciws  Qla^ 

Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a. 
very  magnanimous  and  exalted  afiection  of  the  human  mind  is  dis* 
played ;  Uience,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  strongly,  and  exhibit 
It  warm  and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime.  These  are  its  only 
proper  sources.  In  judging  of  any  striking  beauty  in  composition, 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it  raises ;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that 
elevating,  solemn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling, 
we  can  pronounce  it  sublime. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
lime, it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never  be  long 
protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any 
considerable  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common  tone ;  but  will,  of 
course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation,  Neither  are  the  abilities  of 
any  human  writer  sufficient  to  furnish  a  long  continuation  of  uninter- 
rupted sublime  ideas.  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of 
imagination  should  sometimes  flash  upon  us  like  lightning  from 
heaven,  and  then  disappear.  In  Homer  and  Milton,  this  eflulgence 
of  genius  breaks  forth  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  than 
in  most  authors.  Shakspeare  also  rises  often  into  the  true  sublime. 
But  no  author  whatever  is  sublime  throughout  Some  indeed, 
there  are,  who,  by  a  strength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  and 
a  current  of  high  ideas  that  runs  through  their  whole  composition, 
preserve  the  reader's  mind  always  in  a  tone  nearly  allied  to  the  sub- 
lime ;  for  which  reason  they  may,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  tlie  name 
of  continued  sublime  writers;  and,  in  this  class,  we  may  justly  place 
Demosthenes  and  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  style,  it  is,  for  the  most  part^  a 
very  bad  one ;  and  has  no  relation,  whatever,  to  the  real  sublime. 
Persons  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  magnificent  words,  accumulated 
epithets,  and  a  certain  swelling  kind  of  expression,  by  rising  above 
what  is  usual  or  vulgar,  contributes  to,  or  even  forms,  the  sublime. 
Niithing  can  be  more  false.    In  all  the  instances  of  sublime  writing, 
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which  1  have  given,  nothing  of  this  kind  appears.  "God  said,  let 
**  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light'*  This  is  striking  and  sublime. 
But  put  it  into  what  is  commonly  called  the  sublime  btyle  :  "The 
"  sovereign  arbiter  of  nature,  by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single 
**  word,  commanded  the  light  to  exist ;"  and,  as  Boi.^eau  has  well 
observed,  the  style  indeed  is  raised,  but  the  thought  is  fallen.  In 
general,  in  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the  thought,  not  in 
the  words ;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble,  it  will  for  the  most 
part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language.  The  sublime, 
indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions ;  but  it  is  equally 
an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  The  main  secret  of  being  sublime, 
is  to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words.  It  will  be  found  to 
hold  without  exception,  that  the  most  sublime  authors  are  the  sim- 
plest in  their  style  ;  and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  afiects  a 
more  than  ordinary  pomp  and  parade  of  words,  and  is  always  endea- 
vouring  to  magnify  his  subject  by  epithets,  there  you  may  immedi- 
ately suspect,  that,  feeble  in  sentiment,  he  is  studying  to  support  him- 
Helf  by  mere  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass,  on  all  that  la- 
boured apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage,  or 
description,  which  they  intend  shall  be  sublime;  calling  on  their 
readers  to  attend,  invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forth  into  genc- 
nl,  unmeaning  exclamations,  concerning  the  greatness,  terribleneas, 
or  majesty  of  the  object,  which  they  are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to 
describe  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 

But  O  my  mine !  what  nnmbert  wilt  thou  find 
To  *'Mg  the  furious  troopg  in  battle  join*d  ? 
Methinks,  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound, 
The  victor's  shouts,  and  dying  groans,  confound  ;  &c. 

Introductions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer,  to  spin- 
up  himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination  begin  to 
flag.  It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  supply  the  want 
of  such  as  are  natural.  By  this  observation,  however,  1  do  not  mean 
to  pass  a  general  censure  on  Mr.  Addison^s  Campaign,  which  in 
.««everal  places,  is  far  from  wanting  merit ;  and  in  particular,  the  no- 
ted comparison  of  his  hero  to  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm,  is  a  truly  sublime  image. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two:  the  frigid,  and 
the  bombast  The  frigid  consists,  in  degrading  an  object  or  senti- 
meat,  which  is  sublime  in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it;  or  by 
our  weak,  low,  and  childish  description  of  it.  This  betrays  entirR 
absence,  or  at  least  great  poverty  of  genius.  Of  this  there  are  abun- 
dance of  examples,  and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour, 
in  the  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works ;  the  in- 
stances taken  chiefly  from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  One  of  these, 
I  had  occasion  already  to  give,  in  relation  to  mount  -^tna,  and  it 
were  needless  to  produce  any  more.  The  bombast  lies,  in  forcing 
an  ordinary  or  trivial  objtct  outofits  rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raise 
it  into  the  sublime;  or,  in  attempting  to  exalt  a  sublime  object  be- 
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yond  all  natural  and  reasonable  bounds.  Into  this  error,  vrhieb  10 
but  too  common^  writers  of  genius  may  sometimes  fall,  by  unluckily 
losing  sight  of  the  true  point  of  the  sublime.  This  is  also  called 
iustian,  or  rant  Shakspeare,  a  great  but  incorrect  genius,  is  not 
unexceptionable  here.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  their  tragedies,  abound 
with  it. 

Thus  far  of  the  Sublime,  of  which  I  have  treated  fully,  because  it 
is  so  capital  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because  clear  and 
precise  ideas  on  this  head  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  critical  writers. 

Before  I  conclude  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  wWch  1 
choose  to  make  at  this  time ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope 
it  will  be  afterwards  remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  instan- 
ces of  faults,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which,  as  I  have 
done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take,  when  I  can, 
from  writers  of  reputation.  1  have  not  the  least  intention  thereby 
to  disparage  their  character  «n  the  general.  I  shall  have  other  oc- 
casions of  doing  equal  justice  to  their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  refleo- 
tioD  on  any  human  performance,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect. 
The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me,  to  collect  instances  of  faults 
from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  attention,  when  quoted 
from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive,  that  the  method 
which  I  follow,  will  contribute  more  to  make  the  best  authors  be  read 
with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes  their  beauties  from 
their  faults ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  admire  only  what  is  worthy 
of  imitation  and  admiration. 


liUESTIONS. 


Having  treated  of  ^i^ndeur  or  siih- 
Ihnity  in  external  objects,  for  what 
does  the  way  seem  now  to  be  cleared? 
Why  may  the  sublime  in  writini?  be 
examined  here  with  as  much  propriety 
ao  in  any  Buhsequent  part  of  the  lec- 
tures ?  "What  evidence  have  we  that 
the  sublime  has  often  been  employed 
in  a  loose  and  vague  sense  ?  Why  is 
this  mentioned  ?  What  is  the  tnie  sense 
iA^  sublime  writing??  What  indefinite, 
and  therefore  very  improper  sense,  has 
often  been  applied  to  it  ?  If  this  were 
cDrrect,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  By  whom  is  the  subhme  in 
this  improper  sense  often  us«d  ?  How 
does  he  set  out ;  but  from  tliis  view,  in 


what  manner  does  he  frequently  de- 
part? How  is  this  illustrated?  What 
are  the  five  sources  of  the  sublime  point- 
ed out  by  him?  Of  thii*  plan,  what  is 
remarked ;  and  why  ?  From  this  what 
appears  ?  What  remarks  are  made  of 
Lononnus,  as  a  critic  and  a  writer? 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  our  author 
to  ffive  his  opinion  of  his  work ;  and 
why  should  it  be  consulted?  Whers 
must  the  Ibundatmn  of  the  sublime  in 
composition  be  laid  ?  When  is  the  de- 
scription not  entitled  to  come  under  this 
class  ?  What  objects  does  this  exclude  7 
How  must  the  object  be  set  before  iw, 
and  described?  On  what  does  this  princi- 
pally depends?    If  hisownfeelinfisbe 
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laaguid,  what  win  be  the  cansemieDce? 
Where  do  we  generaJly  find  the  most 
strikuig  instances  of  the  soblime?  To 
what  are  the  early  ages  of  tibe  world 
pccuiiarfy  iavoorable;  why;  and  how 
is  this  illustrated?  T6  what  is  the 
change  undergone  in  the  progress  of 
incie^  more  favourable?  Inif^awri- 
tings  do  we  find  the  highest  instances 
of  the  sublime?  Of  the  descriptbns  of 
the  deit7,  in  them,  what  is  obserred? 
What  illustrations  are  given  from  the 
18th  Ptalm,  and  from  ue  prophet  Ha- 
hakkuk?  What  instance  is  given  by 
Lomrinus,  and  what  is  said  S[  HI  hi 
what  language  is  the  same  thouc^ht 
magnificently  amplified  by  Isaiem? 
What  pasrage  in  tne  Plsahns  deserves 
to  be  menticMied  under  this  head ;  and 
^vhat  is  said  of  it?  To  what  does  Ho- 
mer owe  much  of  his  grandeur  ?  What, 
to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  presems  fre- 
quent instances  of  sublime  writing? 
What  often  heightens,  the  majesty  of 
his  warlike  scenes?  Hence,  on  what 
passanre  has  Loni^us  bestowed  hi^h 
and  just  conmienaations  ?  What  is  ssud 
of  the  pessa^  in  the  20th  book,  where 
all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engage- 
iT^ent  ?  Repeat  it  In  Ossian,  what  %re 
particularly  favourable  to  the  sublime  ? 
What  does  he  possess?  In  what  does  he 
not  deal ;  how  does  he  throw  ibrth  his 
images;  and  what  is  the  efi!ect?  For 
what  do  we  look  among  poets  of  more 
polished  times;  and  why?  Where 
dwells  the  sublime,  and  with  what 
does  it  materially  associate  itself?  Re- 
oeat  the  pasKiij^  What  is  said  of  it  ? 
why  have  these  insstances  been  p!t>- 
duced  ?  To  what  are  they  re8j)ectively 
exposed?  Why  is  a  defect,  cither  in 
conciseness  or  simplicity,  hurtful  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  sublime  1  Re- 
peat Lucan's  amplification  of  Cesar's 
address  to  the  pilot  Why  is  rhyme  un- 
iavourable  to  the  sublime ;  and  what, 
in  it,  weakens  the  native  force  of  sub- 
limity ?  What  tends  farther  to  enfeeble 
It?  How  is  this  illuistrated  from  Ho- 
mer's description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter  ? 
01  Pope^s  iranslatiou,  what  is  remark- 
ed? 

Of  Our  blank  verse,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  By  what  author  is  the  fullest 
proof  of^  this  given  ?  Repeat  the  illus- 
tratkin*  What  is  said  of  it?  What  is 
meiit»ned  as  another  necessary  requi- 


■te  to  the  sublime?  From  what  does  it 

arise;  what  does  it  sgppoee;  and  why? 
From  what  does  it  appear  that  tiie 
great  art  of  the  writer,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  subUme  descriptbn,  lies  here? 
In  order  to  render  a  l«arm  or  a  tempe^ 
sublime  in  descriptkm,  what  is  reqai' 
site?  Repeat  the  paange  in  which  tfaa 
is  happily  efiected  hy  Vinril  Of  thii 
descriptwn,  what  is  said  ?  "What,  when 
description  is  meant  to  be  sobiime,  seens 
not  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended 
to?  When  may  a  writer's  descriptkNH 
have  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be 
beautiful:  and  why?  Why  is  the  case 
quite  difierent  with  the  sublime  ?  Of 
the  nature  of  the  emotioa  aimed  at  by 
the  sublime,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  is  said  of  Milton's  desmp- 
tionofthe  battle  of  the  angels?  Repeat 
it  How  has  Claudius  rendered  this 
idea  burlesque  and  ridicuious?  What 
deseriptioQ  m  Yir;^  is  also  censurable? 
Repeat  it  What  is  said  of  this  descrip- 
tk)n?  How  will  the  debasing  efifect  of 
the  idea  here  presented,  api)ear  in  a 
still  stronger  Ik^t?  What  do  such  in- 
stances show  ?  Where  are  the  proper 
sources  of  the  sublime  to  be  tound' 
How  can  we  not  expect  to  produce  it  I 
Of  what  does  it,  for  the  most  part, 
stand  clear ;  how  must  it  come :  and 
of  what  must  it  be  the  natural  od^ 
spring?  Whence  may  we  draw  tbe 
sublime?  In  judging  of  any  striking 
beauty  in  comijosition,  to  what  must 
we  attend ;  and  when  only  can  we  pro- 
nounce it  sublime  ?  Why  ccmnot  the 
emotion  of  the  sublime  be  protracted? 
What  is  the  utmost  that  we  can  ex- 
pect? In  whom  does  this  efitilgenoe 
frequentlv  break  forth  with  great  lor 
tre  ?  Of  the  writings  of  some  few  indi- 
viduals, such  as  Demosthenes  and  Pla- 
to, what  is  observed  ?  What  is  remark- 
ed of  what  is  called  a  subUme  style; 
and  what  are  persons  apt  to  imagine? 
How  does  it  appear  that  nothing  can 
be  more  false  than  this  opinkm  is  ?  Of 
tills  illustration,  what  has  Boileau  ob- 
iserved?  In  general,  in  all  good  wri' 
tiiiiTs,  where  does  tlie  sublime  lie;  and 
what  fullows?  What  expressions  doeb 
the  sublime  reject ;  and  of  being  sub- 
lime, in  what  does  the  great  secret  lie  / 
What  will  be  found  to  hold  withoui 
exception ;  and  what  follows?  Ou 
what  muKt   we  pass  the  same  unfa- 
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voarable  jodffment  1 1nto  what  'enor 
of  tbia  kind  hu  Mr.  Addkon  fallen? 
Repeat  the  panage.  For  what  por- 
poie  are  introductiooi  of  this  kind  uaed ; 
and  what  are  they  like  ?  By  this  ob- 
servation, what  is  not  meant;  and 
why  ?  What  two  faults  are  the  oppo- 
site to  the  ^ublime  ?  In  what  does  the 
frigid  consist:  what  does  it  betray,  and 
what  examples  are  given  1  In  what 
doea  the  bombast  lie?  How  may 
writers  of  ffenius  sometimes  fall  into 
this  error  ?  What  examples  are  ipven  ? 
Whv«hasour  author  treated  thus  ful- 
ly or  the  sublime  ?  What  observatkm 
does  he  here,  once  for  all,  make  ?  Of 
what  has  he,  thereby,  no  iutentk>n  ? 
Why  does  he  not  collect  his  instances 
cffauhsfrom  bad  writen?  To  what 
Hoes  he  think  the  method  which  be  Sal- 
lows  will  contribute? 
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LECTURE  T. 


BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OP  TASTE. 

As  sublimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  oompoaition, 
and  forms  one  of  the  highest  excellences  of  eloquence  ana  of  po« 
etry,  it  was  proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  discuss  so  particularly  all  the  other  pleasures  that  arise 
from  taste,  as  some  or  them  have  less  relation  to  our  main  subject* 
On  beauty  only  I  shall  make  Bcveral  obsenrations,  both  as  the  sub* 
ject  b  curious,  and  as  it  tends  to  improve  taste,  and  to  discover  the 
foundation  of  several  of  the  graces  ot  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  next  to  sublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highe8t 
j)Yea8ure  to  the  imagination.  The  emotion  which  it  raises,  is  very 
distinguishable  from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind ; 
more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  much,  but 


*  See  Hatd)iii0on*i  Inquiry  ooDceming  Beauty  and  Virtue  N-Gerard  on  Tute,  cha|>. 
Ui  : — Inquiry  into  the  Orifrin  of  our  Ideuf  uf  the  Suhlinie  and  Brautifiil : — Elonii'ntii  ^*t 
Crftkism*  cbap.  ilL :— 6pe«:iator,  voL  vi  :--EMay  on  the  J^icaaurea  of  Toale. 
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produces  an  agreeable  serenity.  Sublimity  raises  a  feeling,  too  vio- 
lent, as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  beauty 
admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also  to  a  much  greater 
variety  of  objects  than  sublimity ;  to  a  variety  indeed  so  great,  that 
the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ  considerably,  not 
in  degree  only^  but  also  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence,  no  word 
in  the  language  is  used  in  a  more  vague  signification  than  beauty. 
It  is  applied  to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or 
thf  ear ;  to  a  great  number  of  the  graces  of  writing ;  to  many  dis- 
positions of  the  mind  ;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract  sci- 
ence. We  talk  currently  of  a  beautiful  tree  or  flower ;  a  beautiful 
[>oem  y  a  beautiful  character ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so  great  a  variety  of 
objects,  to  find  out  some  one  quality  in  which  they  all  agree,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all  raise, 
must  be  a  very  difficult,  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vain  attempt  Ob- 
jects denominated  beautiful,  are  so  different,  as  to  please,  not  in 
virtue  of  any  one  quality  common  to  them  all,  but  by  means  of  se- 
veral different  principles  in  human  nature.  The  agreeable  emotion 
which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature;  and  therefore, 
has  the  common  name  of  beauty  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  raised  by 
different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men,  for  as- 
signing the  fundamental  quality  of  beauty  in  all  objects.  In  pai-ti- 
cular,  uniformity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on  as  this  funda- 
mental quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I  admit  that  this 
accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply 
this  principle  to  beautiful  objects  of  some  other  kind,  as  to  colour, 
for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall  soon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And 
even  in  external  figured  objects  it  does  not  hold,  that  their  beauty 
is  in  proportion  to  their  mixture  of  variety  with  uniformity ;  seeing 
many  please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  which  have  almost  no  variety  at 
all,  and  others,  which  are  various  to  a  degree  of  intricacy.  Laying 
systems  of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now  propose  is,  to  give 
an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  in  which  beau* 
ty  most  remarkably  appears ;  and  to  point  out,  as  far  as  I  can,  the 
separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  affonds,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and 
therefore  the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  neither  variety,  nor  uni- 
formity, nor  any  other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned  as  the 
foundation  of  beauty.  We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause  but  this 
structure  of  the  eye,  which  determines  us  to  receive  certain  roodifi- 
cadons  of  tne  rays  of  light  with  more  pleasure  than  others.  And  we 
tsee  accordingly,  that,  as  the  organ  of  sensation  varies  in  different 
persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite  colours.  It  is  probable, 
tliat  associatiou  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  some  cases,  on  the  plea- 
pure  which  we  receive  from  colours.  Green,  for  instanoe,  may  ap- 
pear more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideps  with  rural  . 
prospects  and  scenes ;  white,  with  innocence ;  blue,  with  the  sereni- 
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ty  of  the  sky.  Independent  of  associations  of  this  kind,  all  that 
we  can  farther  observe  concerning  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for 
beauty  are,  generally,  delicate,  rather  than  glaring.  Such  are  those 
paintings  with  vdiich  nature  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works, 
and  which  art  strives  in  vain  to  imitate :  as  the  feathers  of  several 
kinds  of  birds,  the  leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  co- 
lours exhibited  by  the  sky  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  The^Mf 
prt^Hnt  to  us  the  highest  instances  of  the  beauty  of  colouring;  and 
have  accordingly  been  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetical  description 
in  all  countries. 

From  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opens  to  us  forms  of 
beauty  more  complex  and  diversified.  Regularity  first  occurs  to 
be  noticed  as  a  source  of  beauty.  By  a  regular  figure,  is  meant,  one 
which  we  perceive  to  be  formed  according  to  some  certain  rule, 
and  not  leii  arbitrary,  or  loose,  in  the  construction  of  its  parts. 
Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye,  by 
their  regularity,  as  beautiful  figures.  We  must  not,  however,  con- 
clude, that  all  figures  please  in  proportion^t6  their  regularity;  or  that  ' 
regularity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief,  foundation  of  beauty  in  figure. 
On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety  is  found  to  be  a  much 
more  powerful  principle  of  beauty;  and  is  therefore  studied  a  great 
deal  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that  are  designed  merely  to 
please  the  eye.  1  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think,  that  regularity  ap- 
pears beautiful  to  us,  chiefly,  if  no(  only,  on  account  of  its  suggeN- 
ting  the  ideas  of  fitnes^  propriety,  and  use,  which  have  always  a 
greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than  witf» 
those  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  ruk'. 
It  is  clear,  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  artist, 
hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  works,  pursued  variety  with  an  apparent 
neglect  of  regularity.  Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  made  after 
a  regular  form,  in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with  exact  propor- 
tion of  parts;  and  by  being  so  formed  they  please  the  eye:  for  this 
good  reason,  that,  being  works  of  use,  they  are,  by  such  figures,  the 
better  suited  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed.  But  plants, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  are  full  of  variety  and  diversity.  A  straight  ca- 
nal is  an  insipid  figure,  in  comparison  of  the  meanders  of  riverp. 
Cones  and  pyramids  are  beautiful;  but  trees  growing  in  their  natural 
wilderness,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  when  trimmed  into  py - 
ramids  and  cones.  The  apartments  of  a  house  must  be  regular  in 
their  disposition,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  a  gar- 
tlen  which  is  designed  merely  for  beauty,  would  be  exceedingly  dif  • 
gusting,  if  it  had  as  much  uniformity  and  order  in  its  parts  as  a 
dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  has  observed,  that  figures 
()ounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful  than  those 
bounded  by  straight  lines  and  angles.  He  pitches  upon  two  lines, 
on  which,  accordmg  to  him,  the  beauty  of  figure  principally  depends; 
and  he  has  illustraved  and  supported  his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising 
number  of  instances.  The  one  is  the  waving  line,  or  a  curve  bend- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S- 
H 
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This  he  ealls  the  line  of  beauty ;  and  shows  how  often  it  is  found 
in  shells,  flowers,  and  such  other  ornamental  works  of  nature ;  aa  is 
common  also  in  the  figures  designed  by  painters  and  sculptors^  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration.  The  other  line,  which  he  calls  the  line 
of  grace,  is  the  former  waving  curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body. 
The  curling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is  one  (if  the  instances  he 
givHR  of  it  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns,  also  exhibit  it  lu 
all  the  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly  appears  to  be  8o 
material  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err  much  when 
he  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be  the  art  of  varying 
welL  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the  favourite  of  painters,  deri  ves, 
aocording  to  him,  its  chief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  bending 
and  variation  from  the  stiff  regularity  of  the  straight  line. 

Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from  figure. 
Motion  of  itself  is  pleasing;  and  bodies  in  motion  are,  ^'casteris 
paribus,"  preferred  to  those  in  rest  It  is,  however,  only  gentle  mo- 
tion that  belongs  to  the  beautiful;  for  when  it  is  very  swift,  or  very 
•  forcible,  such  as  that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes  of  the  sublime.     The 
motion  of  a  bird  gliding  through  the  air,  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the 
swiftness  with  which  lightning  darts  through  the  heavens,  is  magaifi- 
oent  and  astonishing.     And  here,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
sensations  of  sublime  and  beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  by 
very  distant  boundaries;  but  arc  capable,  in  several  instances,  of 
approaching  towards  each  other.    Thus,  a  smooth  running  stream 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature:  as  it  swells  gradually 
into  a  great  river,  the  beautiful,  by  degrees,  is  lost  in  the  sublime. 
A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading  ancient  oak,  is  a 
venerable  and  a  grand  one*     The  calmness  of  a  fine  morning  is 
beautiful;  the  universal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highly  sublime. 
I'utto  return  to  the  beauty  of  motion,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  to 
hold  very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  not  so  beautiful 
ru»  in  an  undulating  waving  direction;  and  motion  upwards  is,  com- 
monly too,  more  agreeable  than  motion  downwards.    The  easy  cur- 
ling motion  of  flame  and  smoke  may  be  instanced,  as  an  object 
singularly  agreeable:  and  here  Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs 
upon  us  as  a  principle  of  beauty.    That  artist  observes,  very  ingeni- 
ously, that  all  the  conunon  and  necessary  motions  for  the  busiticss  of 
life,  are  performed  by  men  in  straight  or  plain  lines:  bultiiai  all 
the  graceful  and  ornamental  movements  are  made  in  waving  lines: 
an  observation  not  unworthy  of  being  attended  to,  by  all  who  study 
the  grace  of  gesture  and  action. 

Though  coloar,  figure,  and  motion,  be  separate  principles  of 
beauty ;  yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and  thereby 
render  the  beauty  both  greater,  and  more  complex.  Thus,  in  flow- 
era,  trees,  animals,  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  colour,  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  figure,  and  sometimes  also 
with  the  motion  of  the  object.  Although  each  of  these  produce  a 
separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  they  are  of  such  a  similar  nature, 
as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one  general  perception  of  beauty, 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole  object  as  its  cause :  for  beauty  is  all 
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ways  conceived  07  us,  at  somethinK  reaidinr  in  the  object  wUek 
raises  the  pleasant  sensation ;  a  sort  of  glory  miich  dwells  upon^  and 
invests  it    Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  ob» 

{'ects  that  can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  bv  a  rich  natural 
andscapc,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  objects ;  fields  in 
Verdure,  scattered  trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  animals 
grazing.  If  to  these  be  joined  some  of  the  productions  of  art, 
which  suit  such  a  scene:  as  a  bridge  with  arches  over  a  river,  smoke 
rising  from  cottages  in  the  midst  of  trees,  and  the  distant  view  of  a 
fine  building  seen  by  the  rising  sun ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest 
perfection,  Uiat  gay,  cheerful,  and  placid  sensation  which  character* 
izes  beauty.  To  have  an  eye  and  a  taste  formed  for  catching  the  pe- 
culiar beauties  of  such  scenes  as  these,  is  a  necessary  requisite  for 
all  who  attempt  poetical  description. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than  an^ 
that  we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of  colour,  ari« 
sing  from  the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion ;  and  the  beauty  of 
figure,  arising  from  the  lines  which  form  the  diflGmnt  features  of  the 
face.  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  eountenanoe  depends  upon  a 
mysterious  expression,  which  it  convey%of  the  qualities  of  the  mind; 
of  good  sense,  or  good  humour ;  of  spri^tliness,  candour,  benevo- 
lence, sensibility,  or  other  amiable  dispositions.  How  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  certain  conformation  of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea 
with  certain  moral  qualities;  whether  we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or 
by  experience,  to  form  this  connexion,  and  to  read  the  mind  in  the 
countenance,  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  inquire,  nor  is  indeed  easy  to 
resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknowledged,  that  what  gives  the 
human  countenance  its  most  distinguishing  beauty,  is  what  is  called 
its  expression;  or  an  image,  which  it  is  conceived  to  show  of  internal 
moral  dispositions. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  the 
mind  which,  whether  expressed  in  the  countenance^ orby  words,  or 
by  actions,  always  raise  in  us  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  beauty. 
There  are  two  great  classes  of  moral  qualities ;  one  is  of  the  high  and 
the  great  virtues,  which  require  extraordinary  eflbrts,  and  turn  upon 
dangers  and  sufferings ;  as  heroism,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  plea- 
sures, and  contempt  of  death.  These,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  for- 
mer lecture,  excite  in  the  spectator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur.  The  other  class  is  generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
such  as  are  of  a  softer  and  genUer  kind  ;  as  compassion,  mildness, 
friendship,  and  generosity.  These  raise  in  the  beholder  a  sensation 
of  pleasure,  so  much  akin  to  that  (Htnluced  by  beautiful  external 
objects,  that,  though  of  a  more  dignified  natmre^  it  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  classed  under  the  same  he^ 

A  q)ecies  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  ari- 
ses from  design  or  art;  or  in  other  words,  from  the  pereeption  of 
means  being  Mapted  to  an  end ;  or  the  parts  of  any  thing  being  well 
fitted  to  answer  the  design  of  the  whole.  When,  in  considering  the 
structure  of  a  tree  or  a  plant,  we  observe  how  all  the  parts,  the  roots, 
the  stem,  the  bark,  and  the  leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and 
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nutriment  of  the  whole ;  much  more  when  we  survey  all  the  parts 
and  members  of  a  living  animal,  or  when  we  examine  any  of  the 
curious  works  of  art;  such  as  a  clock,  a  ship,  or  any  nice  machine; 
the  pleasure  which  we  have  in  the  survey,  is  wholly  founded  on  this 
sense  of  beauty.  It  is  altogether  4ifferent  from  the  perception  of 
beauty  produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety,  orany  of  the  causes  for- 
merly mentioned.  When  I  look  at  a  watch,  for  instance,  the  easft 
of  it,  if  finely  engraved,  and  of  curious  workmanship,  strikes  me  as 
beautiful  in  the  former  sense;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish,  figures 
finely  raised  and  turned.  But  when  I  examine  the  spring  and  the 
wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  machinery,  my  pleasure 
then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable  art,  with  which 
so  many  various  and  complicated'  parts  are  made  to  unite,  for  one 
purpose. 

^Oi^his  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  an  extensive  influ- 
ence over  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  whioh 
we  discover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pillars,  and 
ail  tlie  orders  of  architecture.  Let  the  ornaments  of  a  building  be  ever 
so  fine  and  elegant  in  themselves,  yet,  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense 
of  fitness  and  design,  they  lose  their  beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye,  like 
disagreeable  objects.  Twisted  columns,  for  instance,  are  undoubted- 
ly ornamental ;  but  as  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  al- 
ways displease  when  they  are  made  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a 
building  that  is  massy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial 

Erop.  We  cannot  look  upon  any  work  whatever,  without  being  led, 
y  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and 
of  course  to  examine  the  propriety  of  its  parts,  in  relation  to  this 
design  and  end.  When  their  propriety  is  cle4irly  discerned,  the  work 
seems  always  to  have  some  beauty;  but  when  ^ere  is  a  total  want  of 
propriety,  it  never  fails  of  appearing  deformed.  Our  sense  of  fitness 
and  design,therefore,  is  so  powerful,  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among 
our  perceptions,  as  to  regulate,  in  a  great  measure,  our  other  idea&  of 
beauty :  an  observation  which  I  the  rather  make,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  all  who  study  composition  should  carefully  attend 
to  it  For,  in  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  an  oration,  or  any  work  of  ge- 
nius, we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other  works,  a  fitness,  or  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  the  end  which  the  author  is  supposed  to  have  in 
view.  Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  his  figures  ever  so  ele- 
gant, yet,  if  they  are  out  of  place,  if  they  are  not  proper  parts  of  that 
whole,  if  they  suit  not  the  main  design,  they  lose  all  their  beauty,  nay, 
from  beauties  they  are  converted  into  deformities.  Such  power  has 
our  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity,  to  produce  a  total  transformation 
of  an  object  whose  appearance  otherwise  would  have  been  beautiful. 
After  having  mention^  so  many  various  species  of  beauty,  it  now 
only  remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  dis^ 
eourse ;  a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altogether  loose  and  undo- 
lermined.  For itis  applied  to  all  that  pleases,  either  in  style  or  sen- 
timent, from  whatever  principle  that  pleasure  flows;  and  a  beautiful 
poem  or  oration  means,  in  common  language,  no  other  than  a  good 
one,  or  one  well  composed.     In  this  sense,  it  is  plain,  the  worn  isal- 
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toother  indefinite,  and  points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  beath 
ly.  There  is,  however,  another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in 
which  beauty  of  writing  characterizes  a  particular  manner ;  wl*en  it  is 
used  to  signify  a  certain  grace  and  amenity  in  the  turn  either  of  style 
or  sentiment  for  which  some  authors  have  been  peculiarly  distin* 
guished.  In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a  manner  neither  remarkably  sub- 
lime, nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor  uncommonly  sparkling;  but 
such  as  raises  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of  the  gentle,  placid  kind, 
similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  in 
nature;  which  neither  lifts  the  mind  very  high,  nor  agitates  it  very 
much,  but  diffuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and  pleasing 
serenity.  Mr.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  ot  this  character ;  and  is 
one  of  the  most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can  be  given  of  it. 
Fenelon,  the  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  be  given 
as  another  example*  Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  rising  on  oc* 
casions  into  the  sublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  beauty  and  grace,  rather  than  of  sublimity.  Among 
orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  the  beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whoso 
genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence  and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  beauty. 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms;  as  next  to  sublimity, 
it  is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste;  and  as  the 
consideration  of  the  different  appearances,  and  principles  of  beauty,  ' 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  many  sdbjects. 

But  it  is  not  o.ily  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublime  or 
beautiful,  that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  several  other 
principles  also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison,  and 
by  every  writer  on  this  subject  Ai)  object  which  has  no  merit  to 
recommend  it,  except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by  means  of 
this  quality  alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeable 
emotion.  Hence  that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  prevails  so  gene- 
rally among  mankind.  Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long 
familiar,  make  too  faint  an  impression  to  give  an  agreeable  exercise 
to  Our  faculties.  New  and  strange  objects  rouse  the  mind  from  its 
dormant  state  by  giving  it  a  quick  and  pleasing  impulse.  Hence, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainment  afforded  us  by  fiction  and 
romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  novelty  is  of  a  more  lively  and 
pungent  nature,  than  that  produced  by  beauty;  but  much  shorter 
in  its  continuance.  For  if  the  object  have  in  itself  no  charms  to 
hold  our  attention,  the  shining  gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  novelty  soon 
wears  off. 

Besides  novelty,  imitation  is  another  source  of  pleasure  to  taste. 
This  gives  rise  to  what  Mr.  Addison  terms,  the  secondary  pleasures 
of  imagination ;  which  for.n,  doubtle?s,  a  very  extensive  class.  For 
all  imitation  affords  some  pleasure;  not  only  the  imitation  of  beauti- 
ful or  great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or 
grandeur  whicli  such  objects  themselves  exhibited ;  but  even  objects 
which  have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  some  which  are  tem- 
bl0  or  deformed,  please  us  in  a  secondary  or  represeuted  view. 
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The  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmbny  belone  also  to  taste:  tliere 
is  no  agreeable  sensation  we  receive  either  from  beauty  or  sublimity, 
but  what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  musical 
sound.  Hence  the  delist  of  poetical  numbers,  and  even  of  the 
more  concealed  and  looser  measures  of  prose.  Wit,  humour,  and 
ridicule,  likewise  open  a  variety  of  pleasures  of  taste,  quite  distinct 
from  any  that  we  have  yet  considered. ; 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  farther  the  subject  of 
the  pleasures  of  taste.  I  have  opened  some  of  the  general  princi- 
ples ;  it  is  time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  subject. 
If  the  question  be  put,  to  what  class  of  those  pleasures  of  taste  which 
I  have  enumerated,  that  pleasure  is  to  be  referred  which  we  receive 
from  poetry,  eloquence,  or  fine  «¥riting?  My  answer  is,  not  to  any 
one,  but  to  them  all.  This  singular  advantage,  writing  and  discourse 
possess,  that  they  encompass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides, 
and  have  power  to  exhibit,  in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of 
objects  only,  but  almost  the  whole  of  those  which  give  pleasure  to 
taste  and  imagination ;  whether  that  pleasure  arise  from  sublimity, 
from  beauty  in  its  different  forms,  from  design,  and  art,  from  moral 
sentiment,  from  novelty,  from  harmony,  from  wit,  humour,  and  ridi- 
cule. To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent  of  a  person's  taste 
lies,  from  some  writer  or  other,  he  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  re- 
ceive the  gratification  of  it 

Now  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess,  of  sup- 
plying taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of  pleasures, 
they  derive  altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imita- 
tion and  description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art  Of  all  the 
means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images 
of  real  objects,  and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emotions 
to  those  which  are  raised  by  the  original,  none  is  so  full  and  exten- 
sive as  that  which  is  executed  by  words  and  writing.  Throurii  the 
assistance  of  this  happy  invention,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world,  but  what  can  be  represented  and  set  before 
the  mind,  in  colours  very  strong  and  lively.  Hence  it  is  usual  among 
critical  writers,  to  speak  of  discourse  as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative 
or  mimetic  arts;  they  compare  it  with  painting  and  with  sculpture, 
and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before  them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle  in  his  poetics;  and, 
since  his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among  modem  au- 
thors. But  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as  much  precision 
as  possible  into  critical  language,  I  mu3t  observe,  that  this  manner 
of  speaking  is  not  accurate.  Neither  discourse  in  general,  nor  po- 
etry in  particular,  can  be  called  altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must 
distinguish  betwixt  imitation  and  description,  which  are  ideas  that 
should  not  be  confounded.  Imitation  ii  performed  by  means  of 
somewliat  that  has  a  natural  likeness  and  resemblance  to  the  thing 
imitated,  and  of  consequence  is  understood  by  all:  such  are  statues 
and  pictures.  Description,  again,  is  the  raising  in  the  mind  the 
conception  of  an  obiect  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  instituted 
fiymbols,  understood  only  by  those  who  agree  in  the  institution  ci 
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them ;  such  are  words  and  writing.  Words  have  no  natural  ns- 
semblance  to  the  ideas  or  objects  which  they  are  employed  to  aiap 
ttify ;  but  a  statue  or  a  picture  has  a  natural  likeness  to  the  originu. 
And  therefore  imitation  and  description  differ  considerably  in  their 
nature  from  each  other. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  the  poet  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
actually  speaking  ;  and,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their 
mouths,  represents  the  discourse  which  they  might  be  suppostd 
to  hold  ;  so  far  his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitattv«t; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  dramatic  composition.  But,  in  narrative 
or  descriptive  works,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  so.  Who, 
for  instance,  would  call  Virgil's  description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  first 
^neid,  an  imitation  of  a  storm?  If  we  heard  of  the  imitation  of  a 
battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some  mock  fi^t,  or  representa- 
tion of  a  batUe  on  the  stage,  but  would  never  apprehend,  that  it 
meant  one  of  Homer's  descriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I  admit,  at  the 
same  time,  that  imitation  and  description  agree  in  their  principal 
effect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs,  the  ideas  of  thinn  which  we 
do  not  see.  But  though  in  this  they  coincide,  yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  terms  themselves  are  not  synonymous ;  that  they 
import  different  means  of  effecting  the  sa^ne  end ;  and  of  course 
make  different  impressions  on  the  mind.* 

Whether  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discourse  in  gene- 
ral, as  imitative  or  descriptive ;  it  is  evident  that  their  whole  pow- 
er, in  recalling  the  impressions  of  real  objects,  is  derived  from  the 
significancy  of  words.  As  their  excellency  flows  altogether  from 
this  source,  we  must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  further  inquiries, 


*  Though  io  the  execution  of  particular  parts,  poetry  it  certainly  descriptive  rather 
Ihan  imitatiTC,  jet  there  ii  a  qualified  tense  in  which  poetry,  in  the  general,  may  be 
termed  an  imitatrre  art.  The  subject  of  the  poet  fas  Dr.  Gerard  has  shown  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  Essay  on  Taste)  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation,  not  of  things  really  exbt- 
inf ,  but  of  the  course  of  nature :  that  is,  a  feigned  representation  of  such  erents,  or 
such  scenes,  as  though  they  never  had  a  being,  yet  might  have  existed ;  and  wbfeh^ 
therefore,  by  their  probability,  bear  a  resemblance  to  nature.  It  was  probably  hi 
this  sense,  that  Arbtotle  termed  poetry  a  mimetic  art.  How  far  either  the  imitatioii 
or  the  description  which  poetry  employs,  is  superior  to  the  imitative  powers  of  paint* 
ing  and  music^  it  well  shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  hit  treatise  on  mutic,  painting,  and 
poetry.  The  chief  advantage  which  poetry,  or  dttconrte  in  general,  enjoys,  is,  that 
whereas,  by  the  nature  of  his  art,  the  painter  is  confined  to  the  representatbn  of  a  thh 
fie  moment,  writing  and  discourse  can  trace  a  transaction  through  its  whole  pro* 
gress  That  moment,  indeed,  which  the  painter  pitches  upon  for  tbe'subject  of  Mi 
picture,  be  may  be  saM  to  exhibit  with  more  advantage  than  the  poet  or  orator ;  iaww 
much  as  he  tett  bei'«yre  us,  in  one  view,  aO  the  minute  concurriuf  drcnmstances  of 
the  event  which  happens  in  one  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  in  nature ; 
while  diBoourse  is  obliged  to  exhibit  them  in  sucoearion,  and  by  means  of  a  detail 
which  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tediooe,  in  order  to  be  clear ;  or,  if  not  tedioua,  it  in 
danger  of  being  obacnre.  Bat  to  that  point  of  time  which  he  has  chosen,  the 
painter  being  entirely  confined,  he  cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the  same  aotioii 
or  event ;  and  he  is  subject  to  this  farther  defect,  that  he  can  only  exhibit  objects 
Mi  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfectly  delineate  characters  and  ten- 
ttmente,  which  are  the  noblest  subjects  of  imitation  or  description.  The  power 
of  representing  theae  with  ftdl  advantage,  ^ves  a  high  superiority  to  disoovrse  and 
writing,  above  all  other  imitative  arte. 
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begin  at  this  fountain-bead.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  next  lectore, 
pn^ier  upon  the  consideration  of  language  :  of  the  origin,  the  pro- 
i^ress,  and  construction  of  which,  I  purpose  to  treat  at  some  length. 


aVESTIOHTS. 


Why  was  it  necessary  to  treat  of 
Bublimity  at  some  length  ?  Why  will 
it  not  be  necessary  to  cSscuss,  so  parti- 
cularly, all  the  other  pleasures  that 
sii'ise  from  taste?  Why  are  several  ob- 
servations made  dh  beauty  ?  Beauty, 
next  to  sublimity,  aflfording  the  hiorhest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it 
raises  ?  To  how  great  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects does  it  extend ;  and  hence  what 
Ibllows?  To  what  is  it  applied;  and  of 
what  do  we  currently  talk?   Hence, 
what   may  we  easily  perceive?  By 
what  means  do  objects,  denommated 
beautiful,     please?      Why   lias    the 
iigreeable    emotion    which    they   all 
mirie,  the  common  name  of  beauty 
given  to  it?  For  assigning  what,  have 
liyjwtheses  been  framed  ?   What  has 
been  insisted  on,  as  the  fundamental 
quality  of  beauty?  When  does  this 
principle  apply ;  and  when  does  it  not  ? 
Why  does  not  this  principle  hold  in  ex- 
ternal  figured  objects?    Laying  sys- 
tems of  t&  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what 
is  proposed  ?  What  affords  the  simplest 
Instance  of  beauty  ?  Here,    what  can- 
not be  assigned  as  the  fundamental 
quality  of  beauty?  To  what  only  can 
we  refer  it ;  and  what  do  we  accord- 
ingly see?   What,  is  it  probable,  in 
some  cases,  has  some  innuonce;  and 
what  examples  are  given?  Indepen- 
dent of  associations  of  this  kind,  what  i^ 
all  tliat  can  be  farther  observed  con- 
cerning colours?  What  instances  are 
mentioned  ?   Of  these,  what  is  said  ? 
From  colour,  to  what  do  we  proceed ; 
and  of  its  beauty,  what  is  observed? 
In  it,  whp*  ^rst  occurs  to  be  noticed  as 
a  source  of  beauty ;  and  by  it  what  m 
meant?  What  examples  are  given? 
What  must  we  not,  however,  conclude  ? 
On  the  contrary,  what  is  a  more  pow- 
erful princii)le  of  beauty ;  and  where  is  it 
studied?  Wliy  Uour  author  incliaedto 
think  regularity  appears  beautiful ;  and 


with  what  have  these  alwajrs  a  great 
connexion  ?  Of  the  course  pucroied  by 
nature,  what  is  clear?  Of  cabinet^ 
doors,  and  windows,  what  is  obs^^^ed ; 
and  why  do  they  please  ?  Of  a  straight 
canal,  of  «!ones  and  pyramids,  and  id 
the  apiirtments  of  a  house,  what  »• 
said?  What  has  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  h» 
Analysis  of  Beauty,  observed?  Upnn 
what  two  lines  does  he  pitch;  ani 
what  does  he  call  them  ?  lu  what  is  the 
line  of  beauty  found ;  and  in  what,  the 
line  of  grace  ?  How  does  he  define  thf 
art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms;  and 
why?  What  furnishes  another  aource 
of  beauty;  and  what  is  said  of  h 
What  motion  only  belongs  to  the  beau- 
tiful ;  and  why  f  How  is  this  illustia- 
ted?  Here,  what  is  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve? How  is  this  observation  illw- 
trated  from  a  young  tree,  and  an  an- 
cient oak ;  and  from  the  momin|r  and 
evening?  In  the  beauty  of  motion, 
what  in  general,  will  be  found  to  hohi 
true  f  What  may  be  instanced  st*  an 
object  singularly  agreeable?  Of  the 
common  and  necessary  motions  (or  the 
business  of  life,  and  ofihe  gracelil  and 
ornamental  movements,  what  does  Air. 
Hogarth  very  ingeniously  observe?  Of 
the  union  of  colour,  figure,  and  motion, 
in  many  beautiful  objects,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
Of  the  sensation  produced  by  each  of 
these,  what  ia  said;  and  why?  In 
whiu^  perJiaps,  is  the  most  complete 
assemblage  of  beautiful  objects  present- 
ed? How  may  this  be  rendered  the 
highest  source  of  that  gay,  cheerful, 
and  placid  sensation,  that  characterizei 
beauty?  What  is  a  necessary  requisite 
for  all  who  attempt  poetic-al  description  ? 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  human  counte- 
nance, what  is  remarked;  and  what 
<loea  it  include?  But  on  what  does  ito 
chief  beauty  depend  ?  What  bekma 
not  to  us  now  to  inquire ;  and  wha^k 
certain? 
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To  what  obeervation  dues  thi*  lead  ? 
How  are  these  qualities  divided ;  what 
m  the  first,  od  what  do  they  turn,  and 
what  emotion  do  they  excite?  Of  what 
virtues  is  the  other  class  i  Of  the  sen- 
Hition  which  these  raise,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  From  what  does  a  species  of 
beauty,  distinct  from  any  which  has 
been  mentioned,  arise  ?  In  theexamina- 
tioDs  of  what,  is  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  wholly  (bunded  on  this  sense  of 
beauty ;  and  ftom  what  is  it  altogether 
diffident?  How  is  this  illustated  in  the 
examination  of  a  vrnX/ch^JW  what  is 
this  sense  of  beauty;  in  fittbss  and  de- 
mini,  the  foundation  1  Of  the  ornaments 
of  a  buildinff.  what  is  observed ;  and 
how  is  this  illustrated  ?  In  the  exami- 
nation of  any  work,  to  what  are  we  na- 
turally led?  When    does  the  work 
seem  to  have  some  beauty ;  and  when 
does  it  appear  deformed?  What  obser- 
vation fbllowB ;  and  why  is  it  made  ? 
How  18  it  iully  illustrated  in  an  epic 
poem,  a  history,  an  oration,  or  any 
work  of  ^renins  f  NVhat  species  of  beau- 
^  remanft  to  be  noticed  9  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  this  term  is  used  in 
a  sense  altogether  loose  and  undeter- 
mined? Of  the  word  in  this  sense,  what 
m  observed  ?  When  does  beauty  of  wri- 
ting characterize  a  particular  manner? 
In  this  sense,  yrhat  does  it  denote? 
What  wntend*  this  class  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  Why 
has  beauty  been  traced  through  a  va- 
riety of  forms?  Objects  deriving  their 
power  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  imagi- 
natioo,  from  other  principles  besides 
beauty  and  sublimity,  what  is  the  first 
that  IS  mentioned ;  what  is  said  of  it ; 
and  hence  what  passkm  arises?  Of 
objects  and  ideas  that  are  familiar,  and 
ofthose  that  are  new  and  strange,  what 
is  observed;  and  hence  what  arises? 
Why  is  the  emotion  raised  bv  novelty, 
tiiousrh  of  a  more  lively  and  punirent 
nature,  yet  much  shorter  in  its  continu- 
ance, tlian  that  which  is  produced  by 
beauty?   What  is  another  source  ol 
pleasure  to  taste;  and  to  what  does  it 
ffive  rise?  From  what  does  it  appear 
3uit  these  form  a  very  extensive  class? 
Of  the  influence  of  melody  and  harmo- 
ny, as  sources  of  pleasure  to  taste,  what 
in  observed ;  and  hence  what  follows? 
Of  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  as  sources 
of  pleasure  to  taste,  what  is  obBerved  ? 
To  what  class  is  the  pleasure  which 
1 


we  receive  from  poetry,  ebquenoe,  cr 
fine  writing,  to  be  referred  ?  What  sin- 
gular advantage  do  writuig  and  dis- 
course possess?  From  what  do  elo- 
quence and  poetry  derive  the  high 
power  of  supplying  the  taste  and  mt 
imagination  with  so  wide  a  field  o\ 
pleasures;  and  what  follows?  From 
the  assistance  of  this  happy  inventiwt, 
what  advantages  are  derived,  and 
hence  how  do  critical  writers  usually 
roeak  of  discouree?  With  what  do 
they  compare  it?  Where,  and  by  whom 
was  this  style  first  introduced;  and 
what  has  it  since  acquired  ?  In  critical 
lanmiage,  what  is  of  consequence; 
and  whstt  follows?  Between  what 
ideas  must  we  distincruish  ?  How  k 
imitation  performed  ?  What  is  descrip- 
tion ?  From  what  does  it  appear  that 
imitation  emd  description  diner  consi- 
derably in  their  nature  from  each 
other?  Hpw  far  may  the  poet's  art  be 
called  imitative,  and  in  wnat  composi- 
tions is  this  the  case  ?  In  what  can  it 
not,  with  propriety,  be  so  called ;  and 
how  is  this  iHuptrated  ?  In  what  is  it 
admitted  that  imitatbn  and  descrip- 
tkm  agree;  yet  what  should  not  be 
forgotten?  From  wliat  is  the  power 
of  poetry  and  discourse  evidently  de- 
rived ?  Upon  what,  in  the  next  lecture, 
shall  we  enter ;  and  why  ? 
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LECTURE  TI. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Hating  finished  my  observations  on  the  pleasures  of  taste,  wfueh 
were  meant  to  be  mtroductory  to  the  principal  subject  of  these  lec- 
tures, I  now  begin  to  treat  of  language ;  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  power  of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to  a  constdcrabie 
discussion ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  belonging  to  polite  litera- 
ture, which  more  merit  such  a  discussion.  I  shall  first  give  a  histo- 
ry of  the  rise  and  progress  of  language  in  several  particulars,  from 
its  early  to  its  more  advanced  periods ;  which  shall  be  followed  br 
a  similar  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  writing.  I  shall  next 
give  some  account  of  the  construction  of  language,  on  the  principles 
of  umversal  grammar ;  and  shall,  lastly,  apply  these  observations 
more  particularly  to  the  English  tongue.* 

Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by  cer- 
tain articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  idea.<. 
By  articulate  sounds,  are  meant  those  modulations  of  simple  voice 
or  of  sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by  means  of 
the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  awl 
the  palate.     How  far  there  is  any  natural  connexion  between  tbr 
ideas  of  the  mind  and  the  sounds  emitted,  will  appear  fix>m  what  I 
am  afterwards  to  offer.     But  as  the  natural  connexion  can,  upoD  I 
any  system,  affect  only  a  small  part  of  the  fabric  of  language,  the 
connexion  between  words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered 
as  arbitrary  and  conventional,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  men  amooe 
themselves;  the  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that  different  nations  haw 
different  languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate  sounds,  which 
they  have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas. 

Tliis  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought,  we  now  behoU 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  Language  is  become  a  vehick 
by  which  tne  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one  mind  can 
be  transmitted,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused  into  another.    Net  J 


*  See  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  DisBcrtation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages :— Treatife  rf 


(he  Origin  and  Progress  of  Langui^e,  iu  3  vols. : — Harris's  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophic^ 
In<jniry  conceminj^  Language  and  Cuivrrsal  Grammar : — Essai  sur  POrigine  des  €» 
naissances  Humames,  par  r Abbe  Condillac : — Principes  de  Gramraaire,  par  idmrmm  i 
'-Orammaire  Generale  et  Raisonnce  :----Trait  de  la  Formation  Meciianinue  des  Lar 
roes,  par  le  President  de  Brusscs : — Discours  sur  rincgulite  parmi  lea  Homme8,j)if . 
RocLiBeau  : — Gmtnmaire  Generale,  par  Beaiiree : — Principes  de  la  Traduction,  par  w 
teox  :•—  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Mose^,  voL  iii. : — Sancti  Minerva,  cmn  wA 
Periaonti : — ^Les  Vrais  Principes  dc  la  Lan^ue  Francoises  par  P Abbe  Glrard. 
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only  are  names  given  to  all  objects  around  us,  by  which  means  an 
easy  and  speedy  intercourse  is  carried  on  for  providing  the  necessa- 
riesof  life,but  all  the  relations  and  differences  among  these  objects 
are  minutely  marked,  the  invisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  de* 
scribed,  the  most  abstract  notions  and  conceptions  are  rendered  in- 
telligible ;  and  all  the  ideas  which  science  can  discover,  or  imagina- 
tion create,  are  known  by  their  proper  names.  Nay,  language  has 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  most  refined 
luxury.  Not  resting  in  mere  perspicuity,  we  require  ornament  also ; 
not  satisfied  with  having  the  conceptions  of  others  made  known  to 
us,  we  make  a  (iulher  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned 
as  to  entertain  our  fancy;  and  this  demand,  it  is  found  very  possible 
to  gratify.  In  this  state,  we  now  find  language.  In  this  state,  it  has 
been  found  among  many  nations  for  some  thousand  years.  The 
object  is  become  familiar;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the  firmament, 
and  other  great  objects,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold,  we 
behold  it  without  wonder. 

But  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language  among 
men.  Reflect  upon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it  must  have 
arisen,  and  upon  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which  it  must  have 
encountered  in  its  progress ;  and  you  will  find  reason  for  the  highest 
astonishment,  on  viewing  the  height  which  it  has  now  attained.  We 
admire  several  of  the  inventions  of  art ;  we  plume  ourselves  on 
some  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to 
advance  knowledge,  and  to  render  life  comfortable ;  we  speak  of 
Uiem  as  the  boast  of  human  reason.  But  certainly  no  invention  is 
entitled  to  any  such  degree  of  admiration  as  that  of  language;  which 
too  must  have  been  the  product  of  the  first  and  rudest  ages,  if  in- 
deed it  can  be  considered  as  a  human  invention  at  all. 

Think  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  lang^uages  began  to 
be  formed.  They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race  ;  no  society 
among  them  except  families ;  and  the  family  society,  too,  very  im- 
perfect, as  their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pasturage  roust  have 
separated  them  frequently  from  one  another.  In  this  situation,  when 
so  much  divided,  and  their  intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  any  one 
set  of  sounds,  or  words,  be  generally  agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  their 
ideas?  Supposing  that  a  few,  whom  chance  or  necessity  threw  to- 
gether, agreed  by  some  means  upon  certain  signs,  yet  by  what  au- 
thority could  these  be  propagated  among  other  tribes  or  families,  sd 
as  to  spread  and  grow  up  into  a  language?  One  would  think,  that  in 
order  to  any  langtiage  fixing  and  extending  itself,  men  must  have 
been  previously  gathered  together  in  considerable  numbers ;  society 
must  have  been  already  far  advanced;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech,  previ- 
ous to  the  formation  of  society.  For  by  what  bond  could  any  mul- 
titude of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of 
speech,  they  could  communicate  their  wants  and  intentions  to  one 
another  ?  So  that,  either  how  society  could  form  itself,  previously 
to  language,  or  how  words  could  rise  into  a  language,  previously  to 
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society  formed,  seem  to  be  p9ints  attended  with  equal  difficulty. 
^And  when  we  consider  farther,  that  curious  analogy  which  prevails 
in  the  construction  of  almost  all  languages,  and  that  deep  and  subtle 
logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  diiBculties  increase  so  much  upon 
us,  on  all  hands,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  small  reason  for  referring 
the  first  qrigin  of  all  language  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration. 

But  supposing  language  to  have  a  divine  original,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, suppose,  that  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given  to 
man.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  that  God  taught  our  first 
parents  only  such  language  as  suited  their  present  occasions ;  leaving 
them,  as  he  did  in  other  things,  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  as  their 
future  necessities  should  require.  Consequently,  those  first  rudiments 
ui  speech  must  have  been  poor  and  nai-row ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  and  by  what  steps,  language  advanc^ 
to  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it  The  history  which  I  am  to 
give  of  this  progress,  will  suggest  several  things,  both  curious  in 
themselves,  and  useful  in  our  future  disquisitions. 

If  we  should  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  invented  or 
known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  could  have  no  other  metliod  of  commu- 
nicating to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cries  of  passion,  accom- 
panied  with  such  motions  and  gestures  as  were  farther  expressive 
of  passion.  For  these  are  the  only  signs  which  nature  teaches  all 
men,  and  which  are  understood  by  all.  One  who  saw  another  go- 
ing into  some  place  where  he  himself  had  been  frightened,  or  ex- 
posed to  danger,  and  who  sought  to. warn  his  neighbour  of  the  dan- 
ger, could  contrive  no  other  way  of  doing  so  than  by  uttering  those 
cries,  and  making  those  gestures,  which  are  the  signs  of  fear:  just 
as  two  men,  at  this  day,  would  endeavour  to  make  themselves  be  un- 
derstood by  each  other,  ivho  should  be  thrown  together  on  a  desolate 
island,  ignorant  of  each  other's  language.  Those  exclamations, 
therefore,  which  by  grammarians  are  called  interjections,  uttered  in 
a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  we^e,  beyond  doubt,  the  first  ele- 
ments or  beginnings  of  speech. 

When  more  enlarged  communication  became  necessary,  and 
names  began  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we  sup- 
pose men  to  have  proceeded  in  this  assignation  of  names,  or  inven- 
tion of  words?  Undoubtedly,  by  imitatmg,  as  much  as  they  could, 
the  nature  of  the  object  which  they  named  by  the  sound  of  the 
name  which  they  gave  to  it.  As  a  painter  who  would  represent  grass, 
must  employ  green  colour;  so  m  the  beginnings  of  language,  one 
gi  (ring  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or  boisterous,  would  of  course  em- 
ploy a  harsh  or  boisterous  sound.  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  he 
meant  to  excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  that  thing  which  he  sought 
to  name.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names  given  to  things^  in 
a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  is  to  sup- 
pose an  effect  without  a  cause.  There  must  have  always  been  some 
motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  an- 
other; and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  generally 
operate  upon  men  in  their  first  elTorts  towards  language,  than  a  de- 
aire  to  paint  by  speech,  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a  manner 
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more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the  vocal  organs  had  it  in  their 
power  to  affect  this  imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise,  or 
motion  were  concerned,  the  imitation  by  words  was  abandantly 
obvious.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate,  by  the  sounu 
of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  external 
object  made;  and  to  fonri  its  name  accordingly.  Thus,  in  all  lan- 
guages, we  find  a  multitude  of  words  that  are  evidently  construrted 
upon  this  principle.  A  certain  bird  is  termed  the  cuckoo,  from  the 
sound  which  it  emits.  When  one  sort  of  wind  is  said  to  whistie,  and 
another  to  nxxr;  when  a  serpent  is  said  to  hiss;  a  fly  to  buZy  and 
falling  timber  to  cretsh;  when  a  stream  is  said  to  Jlaw^  and  hail  to 
rattle  J  the  analogy  between  the  .word  and  the  thing  signified  is  plain- 
ly discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  only,  where 
neither  noise  nor  motion  are  concerned,  and  still  mure  .11  tne  terms 
appropriated  to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fa;l.  Many 
learned  men,  however,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  thoTigh  in  such 
cases  it  becomes  more  obscure,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  lost ;  but 
that  throughout  the  radical  words  of  all  languages,  there  may  be 
traced  some  degree  of  correspondence  ^vith  the  object  signified. 
With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  they  remark,  that  in 
every  language,  the  terms  significant  of  them,  are  derived  from  the 
names  of  sensible  objects  to  which  they  are  conceived  to  be  analo- 
gous ;  and  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  pertaining  merely  to  sight, 
they  remark,  that  their  most  distinguishing  qualities  have  certain 
radical  sounds  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  them,  in  a  great 
variety  of  languages.  Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  holiowness, 
smoothness,  gentleness,  violence,  &c.  they  imagine  to  be  painted  by 
the  sound  of  certain  letters  or  syllables,  which  have  some  relation  to 
those  different  states  of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  an  obscure 
resemblance  which  the  organs  of  speech  are  capable  of  assuming  to 
such  external  qualities.  By  this  natural  mechanism,  they  imagine 
all  languages  to  have  been  at  first  constructed,  and  the  roots  of  their 
capital  words  formed.* 

*  The  author  who  has  canned  his  speculations  on  this  subject  the  faithesti  is  the 
President  Des  Brosses,  in  his  "  Traite  de  la  Formation  M^hanique  des  Lanf^ies.*' 
Some  of  the  radical  tetters  or  srUables  which  he  ntppotm  to  ewrj  this  rxpressiTtf 
power  in  most  linown  languages  are,  St,  to  signifj  stability  or  rest;  Fl,  to  de- 
note 6u'>ncy  ;  CI,  a  gentle  descent ;  R,  what  relates  to  rapid  motion  ;  C,  to  caritj 
or  holiowness,  he,  A  century  before  his  time,  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,  had  taken  notice  of  these  significant  roots,  and  represented  it 
as  a  peculiar  excellency  of  our  tongue,  that  beyond  all  others,  it  expressed  the 
nature  of  the  objects  which  it  named,  by  employing  sounds  sharper,  softer,  weak- 
er, stronger,  more  obscure,  or  more  stridulous,  according  as  tlie  idea  which  is  to 
be  soggestrd  requires.  He  gives  various  examples.  Thus,  words,  formed  upon 
St,  always  'lenote  firmness  and  strength,  analogous  to  the  Latin  Mo  ;  as  stand,  stay, 
italf,  stop,  stout,  steady,  stake,  stamp,  stallion,  stately,  lie.  Words  be^nbig 
«nt]i  Str,  Intunate  violfnt  force  and  energy,  analogous  to  the  Greek  rr^ifrrv^j  as, 
strive,  strength,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  struggle,  stride,  stretch,  strip,  kc.  Thr, 
implies  forcible  motion  t  as  throw,  throb,  thrust,  through,  threaten,  thraldom, 
Wr,  obliqaity  or  distortion ;  as,  wry,  wrest,  wreath,  wrestle,  wring,  wrong,  wran* 
fie,  wrath,  wrack,  &e.    Sw,  silent    agitation,  or  lateral  motion  >  as,  sway,  swing, 
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As  far  as  this  system  is  founded  in  truth,  language  appears  to  be 
not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Stoic  and 
Platonic  philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agitated,  ^  Utnim 
oomina  rerum  sint  natura,  an  impositione  ?q>u0'ei  t|  Bitfsi ;"  by  which  they 
meant,  whether  words  were  merely  conventional  symbols  ;  of  the 
rise  of  which  no  account  could  be  given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the 
first  inventors  of  language  ?  or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in 
nature  that  led  to  the  assignation  of  particular  names  to  particular 
objects?  and  those  of  the  Platonic  school  favoured  the  latter  opin- 
ion.* 

This  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  words  and 
objects,  can  only  be  applied  to  language  in  its  most  simple  and  pri- 
mitive state.  Though  in  every  tqngue,  some  remains  of  it,  as  1 
have  shown  above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in  vain  to  search 
for  it  throughout  the  whole  construction  of  any  modern  language. 
As  the  multitude  of  terms  increase  in  every  nation,  and  the  immense 
field  of  language  is  filled  up,  words,  by  a  thousand  fanciful  and  irre- 
gular methods  of  derivation  and  composition,  come  to  deviate  wide- 
ly from  the  primitive  character  of  their  roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy 
or  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  things  signified.  In  this  state  we 
now  find  language.  Words,  as  we  now  employ  them,  taken  in  the 
general,  may  be  considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imitations;  as  arbi- 
trary, or  instituted,  not  natural  signs  of  ideas.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
among  men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  expression. 
As  it  could  be  originally  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would, 
in  its  primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque ;  much  more  barren  in- 
deed, and  narrow  in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now;  but  as  far  as 
it  went,  more  expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing  signified.     This, 

iwcrvc,  f  we«Pi  iwim.  SI,  a  gentle  fall  or  less  obaervable  motion ;  as,  tlide,  slip, 
sly,  slit,  glow,  slack,  sling.  Sp,  dissipation  or  expansion ;  as  spread,  sprout, 
sprinkle,  split,  spill,  s))ring.  Terminations  in  ash,  indicate  something  acting  nimbly 
and  sharply ;  as,  cra&h,  gash,  rash,  flash,  lash,  slash.  Terminations  in  ash,  some- 
thing acting  more  obtusely  and  dully  \  as,  crush,  bruKh,  hush,  gush,  blush.  The  l«ani« 
fid  autlior  produces  a  great  many  more  examples  of  the  same  kind,  which  seem  to 
leave  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  sound  have  had  some  influence  on  the  for- 
mation of  words.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  speculations  of  this  kind,  there  Is  so  much 
room  for  fancy  to  operate,  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  with  much  caution  in  forming 
any  general  theory. 

*Vid.  Plat,  in  Cratylo.  **  Nomina  Yerbaque  non  posita  fortoHo,  sed  quadam  ti  h 
**  ratioue  natune  facta  esse,  P.  Nigidius  in  Grammaticis  Commentariis  docet ;  rem 
^  sane  ni  philosophiK  dissertationibos  celebrem.  In  earn  rem  multa  argitmentn 
*<  dicit,  cur  Tideri  possint,  verba  esse  natiiralia,  magis  quam  arbitraria.  Vos^  in* 
**  quit,  cum  didmot,  motu  quodam  oris  conveniente,  cnm  ipsiua  verb!  demonstra- 
<<tione  utimor,  et  labial  tensim  primores  emovemus,  ac  spiritum  atqne  anlmans 
**  porro  yvnam,  et  ad  eos  quibus  consermocinamur  Jntendimus.  At  contra  cum 
**6kinm%  JWw,  nequc  profuso  intentoqoe  flatu  vocis,  neque  projectis  labiis  pro. 
Mnuodamui;  sed  at  spirftmn  et  labiat  quasi  intra  nosmet  Ipsos  coerccmus.  Hoe 
^  Mt  Uem  et  in  eo  quod  dkimusiu,  et  egt>,  et  miAt,  et  tibi.  Nam  sicuti  cum  adnui. 
*^  mus  et  abnuirniM,  motus  quodam  illo  vel  capitis,  vel  oculorum,  a  natura  rei  qtiani 
**  signlficat,  non  abhorret,  Ita  in  his  vc»cibu8  quasi  gestns  quidam  oris  et  spiritus 
.'*  natnralis  art.    Eadem  ratio  est  in  Grsecis  quoque  vocibus  quam  esse  in  noatris 

A.  GslLius,  Noct  Attics,  lib.  x.  c«p.  4. 
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then,  may  be  aaeumed  as  one  character  of  the  first  statei  o  begin* 
uiiigs  of  laog^agei  among  every  savage  tribe. 

A  second  character  of  language)  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn  from 
the  manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or  uttered,  by 
men.  Interjections,  I  showed,  or  passionate  exclamations,  were  the 
first  elements  of  speech.  Men  laboured  to  communicate  their  feel- 
ings to  one  another,  by  those  expressive  cries  and  gestures  which 
nature  taught  them.  After  words,  or  names  of  objects,  began  to  be 
invented,  Siis  mode  of  speaking,  by  natural  signs,  could  not  be  all  at 
once  disused.  For  language,  in  its  infancy,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely barren ;  and  there  certainly  was  a  period  among  all  rude 
nations,  when  conversation  was  carried  on  by  a  very  few  words,  in* 
termixed  with  many  exclamations  and  earnest  ^vctur^  s.  The  small 
stock  of  words  which  men  as  yet  possessed,  rendered  these  helps 
absolutely  necessary  for  explaining  their  conceptions ;  and  rude, 
uncultivated  men,  not  having  always  at  hand  even  the  few  words, 
which  they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make  themselves  un- 
derstood, by  var}dng  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompanying  their 
tones  widi  the  most  significant  gesticulations  they  coiud  make.  At 
this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  language  which  they 
possess  imperfectly,  they  have  recourse  to  all  these  supplemental 
methods,  in  order  to  render  themselves  more  intelligible.  The  plan, 
too,  according  to  which  I  have  shown,  that  language  was  originally 
constructed,  upon  resemblance  or  analogy,  as  iar  as  was  possmle,  to 
the  thing  signified,  would  naturally  lead  men  to  utter  tneir  words 
with  more  emphasis  and  force,  as  long  as  language  was  a  sort  of 
painting  by  means  of  sound.  For  all  those  reasons  this  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  principle,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  earliest  languages 
was  accompanied  with  more  gesticulation,  and  with  more  and 
greater  inflections  of  voice,  than  what  we  now  use;  there  was  more 
action  in  it;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  crying  or  singing  tone.       -  -j   ' 

To  tliis  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.  But  we^ 
must  observe,  that  after  this  necessity  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceas- 
ed, by  language  becoming,  in  process  of  time,  more  extensive  and 
copious,  ti^  ancient  manner  of  speech  still  subsisted  among  many 
nations;  and  what  had  arisen  from  necessity,  continued  to  be  used 
lor  ornament  Wherever  there  was  much  fire  and  vivacity  in  the 
genius  of  nations,  they  were  naturally  inclined  to  a  mode  of  conver 
sation  which  gratified  the  imagination  so  much;  for  an  imagination 
which  is  warm,  is  always  prone  to  throw  both  a  great  deal  of  action, 
and  a  variety  of  tones,  into  discourse.  Upon  this  principle.  Dr. 
Warburton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking  by  action,  as  we  find 
among  the  Old  Testament  prophets;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks  the 

Eyttcr's  vcbsel,  in  sight  of  the  people ;  throws  a  book  into  the 
uphrates;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes;  and  carries  out  his  household 
staff;  all  which,  he  imagines, might  be  significant  modes  of  expres- 
aion,  very  natural  in  those  ages,  when  men  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
plain themselves  so  much  by  actions  and  gestures.  In  like  manner, 
among  the  northern  American  tribes,  certain  motions  and  actions 
were  found  to  be  much  used  as  explanatory  of  their  meaning,  on  all 
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their  great  oecasions  of  intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  by  the 
belts  and  strings  of  wampum,  which  they  gave  and  received,  they 
were  accustomed  to  declare  their  meaning,  as  much  as  by  their  dis- 
courses.^^*- 

With  regard  to  inflections  of  voice,  these  are  so  natural^  that  to 
some  nations,  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas,  by  %:a* 
rying  the  tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  than  to 
contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  particulai*.  The  number  of  words  in  their  language  is  saiJ 
not  to  be  great;  but  in  speaking,  they  vary  each  of  their  words  on 
no  less  than  five  different  tones,  by  which  they  make  the  same  word 
Signify  five  different  things.  This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of 
music  or  singing  to  their  speech.  For  those  inflections  of  voice 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  no  more  than  harsh  or  dis- 
sonant cries,  must,  as  language  gradually  polishes,  pass  into  more 
smooth  and  musical  sounds;  and  hence  is  formed,  what  we  call  the 
prosody  of  a  language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating  promineiation 
was  retained  in  a  very  high  degree.  Without  having  attended  to 
this,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages  of  the 
classics,  which  relate  to  the  public  speaking,  and  the  theatrical  en- 
tertainments of  the  ancients.  It  appears  from  many  circumstances^ 
that  the  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  carried  much 
farther  than  ours;  or  that  they  spoke  with  more  and  stronger  inflec- 
tions of  voice  than  we  use.  The  quantity  of  their  syllables  was 
much  more  fixed  than  in  any  of  the  modem  languages,  and  render* 
ed  much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them.  Besides 
quantities,  or  the  difference  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed 
,upon  most  of  their  syllables,  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex ;  the 
use  of  which  accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost,  but  which,  we  know^ 
determined  the  speaker's  voice  to  rise  or  fall.  Our  modern  pronun- 
ciation must  have  appeared  to  them  a  lifeless  monotony.  The 
declamation  of  their  orators,  and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors 
upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the  nature  of  recitative  in  music  v 
was  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes,  and  supported  with  instru- 
ments; as  several  learned  men  have  fully  proved.  And  if  this  was 
the  case,  as  they  have  shown,among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  it  is 
well  known,  were  still  a  more  musical  people  than  the  Romans,  and 
carried  their  attention  to  tone  and  pronunciation  much  farther  in 
every  public  exhibition.  Ariscotle,  in  his  poetics,  considers  the 
music  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gestures;  for  strong  tones, 
and  animated  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  t(H^ther.  Ac- 
tion is  treated  of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality  in 
every  public  speaker.  The  action,  both  of  the  orators  and  the  play- 
ers in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  far  more  vehement  than  what  we  are 
accustomed  to.  Roscius  would  have  seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Ges> 
ture  was  of  such  consequence  upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  is 
reason  for  believing,  that  on  some  occasions,  the  speaking  and  the 
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acting  part  were  divided,  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  would  fonn 
a  strange  exhibition ;  one  player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones, 
while  another  performed  the  corresponding  motions  and  gestures. 
We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  between  him  and  Ros* 
cius,  whether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  a  greater  variety  of 
phrases,  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  significant  ges- 
tures. At  last,  gesture  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly ;  for,  under 
the  reigiis  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertainment  of 
the  public  was  the  pantomime,  which  was  carried  on  entirely  by  mute 
gesticulation.  The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much  as 
at  tragedies ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  strong,  that  laws  were 
obliged  to  be  made,  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying  the 
pantomime  art  Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, both  tone  and  gesture  were  doubtless  carried  much  farther 
than  in  common  discourse;  yet  public  speaking,  of  any  kind,  must, 
in  every  country,  bear  some  proportion  to  the  manner  that  is  used  in 
conversation,  and  such  public  entertainments  as  I  have  now  men- 
tioned could  never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation,  whose  tones  and 
gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as  languid  as  ours. 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire, 
these  more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones, 
and  gestures,  which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and  custom  and 
fancy  afterwards  so  long  supported,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages. As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in  their  id  ioms,  so  the  charac- 
ter of  speech  and  pronunciation  began  to  be  changed  throughout 
Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same  attention  was  paid  to  the  music  of 
language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declamation  and  theatrical  action. 
Both  conversation  and  public  speaking  became  more  simple  and 
plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it;  without  that  enthusiastic  mixture  of 
tones  and  gestures,  which  distinguished  the  ancient  nations.  At  the 
restoration  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  so  much  altered, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  had  become  so  different,  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  concerning 
their  declamations  and  public  spectacles.  Our  plain  manner  of 
speaking  in  the«e  northern  countries,  expresses  the  passions  with  suf- 
ficient energy,  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any  more 
vehement  mannei .  But,  undoubtedly,  more  varied  tones,  and  more 
animated  motions,  carry  a  natural  expression  of  warmer  feelings. 
Accordingly,  in  different  modern  languages,  the  prosody  of  speech 
partakes  more  of  music,  in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  people.  A  Frenchman  both  varies  his  accents,  and 
gesticulates,  while  he  speaks,  much  more  than  an  Englishman.  An 
Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than  either.  Musical  pronunciation  and 
expressive  gesture,  are  to  this  day  the  distinction  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  third 
place,  to  consider  the  style  of  language  m  its  most  early  state,  and 
its  progress  in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  first 
uttered  their  words,  and  maintained  conversation,  was  strong  and 
expressive,  enforcing  their  imperfectly  expressed  ideas  by  cries 
K  9 
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and  gestures ;  so  the  language  which  they  used,  could  be  no  other 
than  full  of  figures  and  metaphors^  not  correct  indeed,  but  forcible 
and  picturesque. 

We  are  apt,  upon  a  superficial  view,  to  imagine,  that  those  modes 
of  expression  which  are  called  figures  of  speech,  are  among  the 
chief  refinements  of  speech,  not  invented  till  after  language  had 
advanced  to  its  later  periods,  and  mankind  were  brought  into  a  pol- 
ished state ;  and  that,  then,  they  were  devised  by  orators  and  rhe- 
toricians. The  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.  Mankind  never  em- 
ployed so  many  figures  of  speech,  as  when  they  had  hardly  any 
words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first,  the  want  of  proper  names  for  every  object,  obliged  them 
to  use  one  name  for  many  ;  and  of  course,  to  express  themselves 
by  comparisons,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  substituted  forms 
of  speech  which  render  language  figurative.  Next,  as  the  objects 
with  which  they  were  most  conversant,  were  the  sensible,  material 
objects  around  them,  names  would  be  given  to  those  objects  long 
before  words  were  invented  for  signifying  the  dispositions  of  the 
mind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual  ideas.  Hence,  the  early 
language  of  men  being  entirely  made  up  of  words  descriptive  of 
sensible  objects,  it  became  of  necessity  extremely  metaphorical. — 
For,  to  signify  any  desire  or  passion,  or  any  act  or  feeling  of  the 
mind,  they  had  no  precise  expression  which  was  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  painting  the  emotion 
or  passion  which  they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects  which 
had  most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort, 
visible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured  style. 
Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of  language,  con- 
tributed to  it.  In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  are  much  un- 
der the  dominion  of  imagination  and  passion.  They  live  scattered 
and  dispersed  ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  things ; 
they  are,  every  day,  meeting  with  new  and  strange  objects.  Fear 
and  surprise,  wonder  and  astonishment,  are  their  most  frequent  pas- 
sions. Their  language  will  necessarily  partake  of  this  character  of 
their  minds.  They  will  be  prone  to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole. 
They  will  be  given  to  describe  every  thing  with  the  strongest  co- 
lours, and  most  vehement  expressions ;  infinitely  more  than  men 
living  in  the  advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  society,  when  their 
imaginations  are  more  chastened,  their  passions  are  more  tamed, 
and  a  wider  experience  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  fa- 
miliar to  them.  Even  the  manner  in  which  I  before  showed  that 
the  first  tribes  of  men  uttered  their  woirds,  would  have  considerable 
influence  on  their  style.  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,  and 
gestures,  enter  much  into  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always 
more  exercised ;  a  greater  eflbrt  of  iancy  and  passion  is  excited. — 
Consequently,  the  fancy  kept  awake,  and  rendered  more  sprightly 
by  this  mode  of  utterance,  operates  upon  style,  and  enlivens  it  more. 
These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.  The  style 
of  all  the  most  early  languages,  among  nations  who  are  in  the  first 
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and  rode  periods  of  society,  is  foondy  without  exception,  to  be  lull  of 
figures;  hyperbolical  and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  a 
striking  instance  of  this  in  the  American  languages,  which  ai  e  known, 
by  the  most  authentic  accounts,  to  be  figurative  to  excess.  The  Iro- 
quois and  Illinois  carry  on  their  treaties  and  public  transactions  with 
bolder  metaphors,  and  greater  pomp  and  style,  than  we  use  in  our 
poetical  productions.* 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
which  is  carried  on  by  constant  allusions  to  sensible  objects.  Iniquity, 
or  guilt,  is  expressed  by  ^'  a  spotted  garnient ;''  misery,  by  **  drinking 
the  cup  of  astonishment;"  vain  pursuits,  by  ^<  feeding  on  ashes;"  a 
sinful  life,  by  **  a  crooked  p^th ;"  prosperity,  by  ^  the  candle  of  the 
Lord  shining  on  our  head ;"  and  the  like,  in  innumerable  instances* 
Hence  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  this  sort  of  style  the  orien« 
tal  style  ;  as  fancying  it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east } 
whereas,  firomthe  American  style,  and  from  many  other  instances, 
it  plainly  appears  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or 
climate  ;  but  to  have  been  common  to  all  nations  in  certain  periods 
of  society  and  language. 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  that  seeming  para- 
dox, that  poetry  is  more  ancient  than  prose.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  discuss  this  point  fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  style  of  all 
language  must  have  been  originally  poetical ;  strongly  tinctured  with 
that  enthusiasm,  and  that  descriptive  metaphorical  expression,  which 
distini^uishes  poetiy. 

As  language  in  its  progress  began  to  grow  more  copious,  it  Gra- 
dually lost  that  figurative  style,  which  was  its  early  character.  When 
men  were  furnished  with  proper  and  familiar  names  for  every  object, 
both  sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not  obliged  to  use  so  many  cir- 
cumlocutions. Style  became  more  precise,  and,  of  course,  more 
simple.  Imagination,  too,  in  proportion  as  society  advanced,  had 
less  influence  over  mankind.    The  vehement  manner  of  speaking 

*  Thus,  to  fpif  as  insUnoe  of  Uie  singula^  ttylc  of  thoM  nrntknifl,  the  Five  Na- 
tloDB  of  Conada,  when  eDtering  on  a  treaty  of  peace  with  us,  expressed  themselves  hj 
their  chiefs,  in  the  following  language :  '<  We  are  happy  in  having  buried  under 
**  ground  the  red  axe,  that  has  so  often  been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  our  brethren. 
<«  Now,  in  this  sort,  we  inter  the  axe,  and  plant  the  tree  of  peace.  We  plant  a  traa 
**  whose  top  will  reach  the  sun,  and  its  branches  spread  abroad,  so  that  k  shad  ba 
**  seen  afar  oC  May  its  growth  never  be  stifled  and  choaked ;  but  may  it  shade  both 
«  joar  country  and  ours  with  its  leaves !  Let  us  make  fast  its  roots  and  extend  them 
'^  to  the  utmost  of  your  colonies.  If  the  French  should  come  to  shake  this  tree,  wt 
<c  woold  know  it  by  tba  mocioo  of  its  roots  reaching  into  our  country.  May  tlie  GtnsS 
<*  Spirit  allow  US  to  rest  in  tranquillitj  upon  our  mau,  and  never  again  dig  up  the  ax- 
a  lo  cut  down  the  tree  of  peace !  Let  the  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  it  lies 
M  buried.  Let  a  strong  stieam  run  under  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of  our 
^  sisfat  and  remembrance.  The  6re  that  had  long  burned  in  Albany  is  extinguished. 
*<  Toe  bloody  bed  is  wasned  dean,  and  the  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.  We  now 
«  renew  the  covenant  chafai  of  fHendship.  Let  it  be  kept  bright  and  dean  as  silver. 
**  and  not  suffered  to  contract  any  rust  Let  not  any  one  pidl  away  his  arm  from  it.'* 
These  paasages  an  eztraetod  Srom  6adwalladnr  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Indiaa 
Natioas  x  where  it  appears,  from  the  authentic  documents  he  produces,  that  such  is 
dieir  genuine  s^le. 
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by  tones  and  gestureg,  began  to  be  disused.  The  understanding 
was  more  exercised  ;  the  fancy  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind 
becoming  more  extensive  and  frequent,  clearness  of  style,  in  signi- 
fying their  meaning  to  each  other,  was  tfie  chief  object  of  attention. 
In  place  of  poets,  philosophers  became  the  instructors  of  men  ;  and 
in  their  reasonings  on  all  different  subjects,  introduced  that  plainer 
and  simpler  style  of  composition  which  we  now  call  prose.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  is  re- 
corded  to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  this  sense,  composed  any  wri- 
ting in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and  poetical  dress  of  lan- 
Sage  was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  reserved 
*  those  occasions  only,  on  which  ornament  was  professedly 
studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  history  of  language  through  some  of  the 
variations  it  has  undergone :  I  have  considered  it,  in  the  first  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  words ;  in  the  manner  of  uttering  or  pro- 
nouncing words ;  and  in  the  style  and  character  of  speech.  I  have 
yet  to  consider  it  in  another  view,  respecting  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  ;  when  we  shall  find  a  progress  to  have  taken  place, 
similar  to  what  I  have  been  now  illustrating. 


CtUESTIONS. 


Of  the  consideration  of  language, 
what  is  remarked?  In  what  order  does 
our  author  propose  to  trait  of  it  ?  What 
does  language,  in  general,  signify  1  By 
these  sounds  what  are  meant  ?  What 
will  appear  from  what  is  aflerwards 
to  be  offered?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  words  and  ideas  may,  m 
general,  be  considered  arbitrary  and 
conventional?  Of  which,  what  is  a 
clear  proof?  In  what  state  do  we  now 
bdiold  this  artificial  mediod  of  com- 
municating thought?  What  has  lan- 
guage be^me  ?  By  what  remark  is 
tills  illustrated?  Of  what  has  language 
become  the  instrument:  and  how  is 
this  also  illustrated!  How  long  has 
language  been  found  in  this  refined 
state;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
To  have  reason  for  the  highest  asto- 
nishroent,  to  what  period  must  we 
carry  our  thoucrhts  back  $  and  on  what 
must  we  reflect  ?  What  do  we  admire; 
and  on  what  do  we  plume  ourselves? 
What  remaAc  follows?  In  what  cii^ 
eymstances  did  mankind  live,  when 
language  began  to  be  formed  ?  Of  this 
■tuation,  what  is  remarked?  What 
would  one  naturally  think ;  and  why  ? 
What  two  points  seem  to  be  attended 


with  equal  difReulty  ?  Upon  considering 
what  do  difficulties  increase  upon  us ; 
and  for  what,  conaequentiy,  does  there 
appear  no  small  reason?  If  we  admit 
that  language  had  a  divine  origin, 
what  can  we  not  suppose ;  why  ^  and 
what  copsequence  roilows?  Of  this 
history,  what  is  observed  ?  If  we  sup- 
pose tliat  there  was  a  period,  before 
words  were  invented  or  known,  what 
follows;  and  why?  How  is  thu  illus- 
trated? Of  those  exclamations,  there- 
fore, what  is  remarked  ?  When  more 
enlarged  communications  became  ne- 
cessarjr,  in  what  manner  did  men  pro 
ceed  m  the  assignation  of  names'? 
What  illustrations  follow  ?  Under  what 
circumstances,  could  he  not  do  other- 
wise? What  would  be  supposing  an 
effect  without  a  cause;  and  why  ?  In 
this  case,  what  motive  would  operate 
most  generally?  Where  was  the  miita- 
tion  o!f  words  abundantly  evident;  and 
why?  Thus,  in  all  languases^  what 
do  we  find?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
Where  does  this  analogy  seem  to  tail  ? 
Many  learned  men,  however,  have 
been  of  what  opinion  ?  With  regard  to 
moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  and  aim 
with  regard  to  senable  objects  that  ad- 
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drom  themselves  merely  to  the  si^ht, 
iviidt  do  they  remark?  How  is  tliis  il- 
histraieil  i  Of  this  system,  what  is  re- 
marked? IVhat  question  was  much 
tttf  itaied  among  the  ancient  Stoic  and 
pTutonic  philosophers?  Which  opinion 
did  the  Platonic  school  favour?  When, 
only,  can  this  principle  of  natural  rela- 
tion be  applied?  Though  in  every 
tongue,  some  remains  of  it  can  bie 
traced,  yet  what  were  utterly  vain; 
and  why  ?  W' liat  may  words,  as  we 
now  empby  tliem,  be  considered ;  but 
of  what  can  there  be  no  doubt;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  From  what  is  a 
second  character  of  language  drawn  ? 
What  have  been  shown  to  nave  been 
the  first  elements  of  speech  ?  How  did 
men  labour  to  communicate  their  feel- 
ings to  one  another  ?  After  words  began 
to  tw  invented,  why  could  not  this  mode 
of  spealdng,  oy  natural  signs,  be  at 
once  disused?  What  rendered  these 
helps  absolutely  necessary,  for  explain- 
ing their  conceptions?  How  would 
rude  and  uncultivated  men  labour  to 
make  themselves  understood ;  and  whv? 
How  is  this  further  illustrated?  To 
what  would  this  plan  also  naturally 
lead?  For  all  those  reasons,  what  may 
be  asBumed  as  a  principle  ? 

Thocurh  necessity  gave  rise  to  this 
mode  otspeaking,  yet,  what  must  we 
observe  ?  Of  nations  possessing  much 
fire  and  vivacity,  what  is  otaerved; 
and  why?  For  what  does  Dr.  War- 
burton  account ;  and  what  illuBtratioo 
k  given  ?  In  like  manner,  what  were 
found  to  be  much  used  among  the 
northern  American  tribes;  and  how 
were  they  accustomed  to  declare  their 
meaning?  With  regard  to  inflectk>ns 
of  voice,  what  is  observed?  With  what 
nation,  particularl  v,  is  this  the  practice  ? 
As  the  number  of  words  in  their  lan- 
guage is  not  great,  how  do  they  vary 
them?  Wlmt  appearance  must  this 
give  to  their  speecti ;  why ;  and  hence 
is  formed  what  ?  What  is  remarkable, 
and  deserves  attentk)n  ?  Without  having 
attended  to  this,  in  understanding  what, 
shall  we  be  at  a  loss?  From  many  cir- 
cumstances, with  regard  to  the  prosody 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  what 
appeafis  manife^  ?  Of  the  quantity  of 
their  syllables  what  is  observed  ?  Be- 
nides  quaiititicF^  what  were  placed  up- 
on most  of  their  sy  Habits ;  and  of  their 
uae,  wluil  is  remarked^  How  would 


our  modem  pronunciation  have  ap- 
peared to  them?  To  what  did  the 
declamatmn  of  their  orators  approach ; 
and  of  what  was  it  capable?  If  this 
was  the  case  among  the  Romans,  of 
the  Greeks  what  is  well  known  ?  I  low 
did  Aristotle  consider  the  music  of 
tragedy?  Why  was  the  C4ise  paralM 
with  regard  to  gestures  ?  How  is  ac- 
tion treated  of  by  all  the  ancient 
critics  ?  Of  the  action  of  the  (Greeks 
and  Romans  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
would  Roscius  have  seemed  to  us'' 
From  the  importance  of  gesticulation 
on  the  ancient  st^iire,  what  have  we 
reason  to  believe  ?  What  do  we  learn 
from  Cicero?  Under  the  reigns  of  Ai>- 

gistus  and  Tiberius,  what  bec^ime  tho 
vourite  entertainment  of  the  pub- 
lic ?  To  how  great  an  extent  was  it 
carried,  and  what  laws  coiJie<iuently 
became  necessary?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  such  public  entertain- 
ments as  have  been  mentioned,  could 
never  have  been  relished  by  a  natk)n 
whose  tones  and  irestures  were  as 
languid  as  ours  are?  Wliat  effect  was 
produced  by  the  barbarians^hen  they 
spread  themselves  over  tlie  Roman  em- 
pire? As  tlie  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in 
their  idbm,  so  what  followed  ?  To  what 
was  not  the  same  attentk)n  paid  ? 
What  became  more  simple  and  plain ; 
and  without  what  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  genius  of  laniniage  at  the  restora- 
tion of  letters  ?  Of  our  plain  manner 
of  speaking  in  these  northern  countries, 
wlmt  is  remarked  ?  What  is  the  effect 
of  more  varied  tones,  and  more  anima- 
ted motions  ?  Accoroingly,  what  efieet 
is  produced ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
From  the  pronunciatmn  of  lamruage,  to 
v/liat  do  we  proceed?  \^lmt  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  ancients  was  full  of  figtires  and 
metaphors  ?  What  are  we,  u|)on  a  so- 
|)erficial  view,  apt  to  imairinc  ?  How 
dues  it  appear  that  tlie  contrary  of  this 
is  the  tnith  ?  What  is  the  firHt  reason 
lor  this?  What  is  the  set'-ond;  hence, 
what  follows ;  and  why  ?  What  other 
circumstances,  besides  necesfiity,  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  figurative  style; 
and  what,  cont«equently,  folhAvs?  Of^ 
tlie  style  of  the  earliest  Iniiiniages, 
what  is  obHcrved  ?  Where  have  w«  a 
striking  instance  of  this  ?  Wluit  exam- 
ple is  given  ?  Reiieat  it.  What  is  ano- 
ther remarkable  instance ;  and  how  is 
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this  illostrated?  Hence,  to  what  have 
we  been  accustomed ;  and  wh^  ?  From 
the  American  style,  what  plainly  ap- 
pears? Concerning  what,  may  we 
consequently  receive  some  li^ht  ?  On 
this  subject,  what,  at  present,  is  it  suffi- 
cient to  observe  ?  When  did  language 
lose  this  figurative  character;  and  why? 
As  style  became  more  concise,  what 
followed ;  and  what  was  its  iimuence 
on  the  imagination?  As  intercourse 
among  mankind  became  more  exten- 
sive, what  was  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion ?  How  was  prose  introduced  ? 
Among  the  Greeks,  who  was  the  first 
DFose  writer ;  what  was  now  laid  aside 
rrom  the  intercourse  of  men ;  and  for 
what  occasions  was  it  resumed  ?  Thus, 
how  has  language  been  considered; 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Lan^a^ 

A.  Its  signification. 

B.  Its  present  state. 
c.  Its  origin. 

D.  The  first  method  of  comniimi- 

eating  ilioughts. 

E.  The  principle  upon  which  lan- 

guage was  formed. 

2.  Pronunciation. 

A.  Inflections* 
,    B.  Gestures. 

3.  The  character  ofLanguage  changed. 

4.  The  style  of  early  Languages. 

i .  The  employment  of  figures. 

B.  The«»  reasonings  confirmed 
G.  The  origin  of  Prose. 


LECTURE  Til. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE,  AND  OF 
WRITING. 

When  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  a 
sentence,  or  significant  proposition,  we  find  a  very  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  tongues.  The  consi- 
deration of  this  will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of  language, 
and  to  show  the  causes  of  those  alterations,  which  it  has  undergone 
in  the  progress  of  society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of 
which  I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  the  most 
early  period  ot  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  savage,  who 
beholds  some  object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises  his  desire,  and  who 
requests  another  to  give  it  to  him.  Supposing  our  savage  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  words,  he  would,  in  that  case,  labour  to  make  himself 
be  understood,  by  pointing  earnestly  at  the  object  which  he  desired, 
and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to 
have  acquired  words,  the  first  word  which  he  uttered  would,  of 
course,  be  the  name  of  that  object.  He  would  not  express  himself^ 
according  to  our  English  order  of  construction,  "give  me  fruit;"  but 
according  to  the  Latin  order,  "  fruit  give  me  ;'*  "  fructum  da  mihi  ;** 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  his  attention  was  wholly  directed  towards 
fruit,  the  desired  object  This  was  the  exciting  idea ;  the  object 
which  moved  him  to  speak ;  and  of  course  would  be  the  first  named. 
Such  an  arrangement  b  precisely  putting  into  words  the  gesture 
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which  nature  taught  the  savage  to  make,  before  he  waa  acquainted 
with  words;  and  therefore  it  may  be  depended  upon  as  certain,  that 
he  would  fall  most  readily  into  this  arrangement 

Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering  our  words, 
we  call  this  an  inversion,  and  consider  it  as  a  forced  and  unnatural 
order  of  speech.  But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is,  however, 
in  one  view,  the  most  natural  order ;  because  it  is  the  order  sug' 
geHted  by  imagination  and  desire,  which  always  impel  us  to  mention 
their  object  in  the  first  place.  We  might  therefore  conclude,  a  priori, 
that  this  would  be  the  order  in  which  words  were  most  commonly 
arranged  at  the  beginnings  of  language ;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
in  fact,  that,  in  this  order,  words  are  arranged  in  most  of  the  an- 
cient toneues ;  as  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin;  and  it  is  said  also,  in 
the  Russian,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the  Ameri- 
can tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  commonly 
obtains,  is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence,  that  word  which  expresses 
the  principal  object  of  the  discourse,  toother  with  its  circumstances; 
and  afterwards,  the  person  or  the  thing  that  acts  upon  it  Thus 
SaUust,  comparing  together  the  mind  and  the  body :  <<  Animi  imperio, 
corporis  servitio,  magis  utimur,"  which  order  certainly  renders  the 
sentence  more  lively  and  striking,  than  when  it  is  arranged  according 
to  our  English  construction ;  <<  we  make  most  use  ofthe  direction 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  service  of  the  body."  The  Latin  order 
gratifies  more  the  rapidity  of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  runs 
first  to  that  which  is  its  chief  object ;  and  having  once  named  it, 
carries  it  in  view  throughout  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  the  same 
manner  in  poetry : 

Jmtiira  ct  tenacem  propctHi  Tfanni, 
Nod  crriom  ardor  prmm  jubentium, 

Non  Tultus  instuitit  tjraniil, 

Mente  qiuuit  loladi 

Every  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  much  ereater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  several 
objects  make  in  the  rancy,  than  our  English  x*onstruction  admits ; 
which  would  require  the  "  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum," 
though  undoubtedly  tlie  capital  object  in  the  sentence,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  last  place. 

1  have  said,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  most 
eommon  arrangement  is,  to  place  that  first  which  strikes  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  speaker  most  I  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  this 
holds  without  exception.  Sometimes  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the 
period  rec^nires  &  different  of  der ;  and  in  languages  susceptible  of  so 
much  musical  beauty,  and  pronounced  with  so  much  tone  and  modu- 
lation, as  were  used  by  those  nations,  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an 
object  carefully  studied.  Sometimes,  too,  attention  to  the  perspi- 
cuity, to  the  force,  or  to  the  artful  suspension  ofthe  speaker's  mean- 
ing, alter  this  order ;  and  produce  such  varieties  in  the  arrangement, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one  principle.  But,  in 
general,  this  was  the  genius  and  character  of  most  of  the  ancient 
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languages,  to  ^ye  such  full  liberty  to  the  collocation  of  words,  as 
allowed  them  to  assume  whatever  order  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
(speaker's  imagination.  The  Hebrew  is,  indeed,  an  exception ; 
which,  though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employs  them 
less  frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  construction, 
than  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different  ar- 
rangement from  the  ancient  In  their  prose  compositions,  very  lit- 
tle variety  is  admitted  in  the  collocation  of  words;  they  are  mostly 
fixed  to  one  order,  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be  called,  the  ordei 
of  the  understanding.  They  place  first  in  the  sentence,  the  person 
or  thing  which  speaks  or  acts  ;  next,  its  action ;  and  lastly,  the  ob- 
ject of  its  action.  So  that  the  ideas  are  made  to  succeed  to  one  an- 
other, not  according  to  the  degree  of  importance  which  the  several 
objects  carry  in  the  imagination,  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man,  would 
say  thus :  '^  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence,  such  re- 
markable mildness,  such  singular  and  unheard  of  clemency,  and 
sucn  uiiusual  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power."  Here 
we  have  first  presented,  to  us,  the  person  who  speaks :  "It  is  im- 
possible for  me  ;*'  next,  what  that  person  is  to  do, "  impossible  for  him 
to  pass  over  in  silence  ;^^  and  lastly,  the  object  which  moves  him  so 
to  do,  "  the  mildness,  clemency,  and  moderation  of  his  patron.'* 
Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  translated  these  words,  just  reverses  this 
order;  beginning  with  the  object,  placing  that  first  which  was  th« 
exciting  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and  ending  with  the  speaker  and 
his  action.  "  Tantam  mansuetudinem,  tam  inusitatam  inauditamque 
**  clementiam,  tantumque  in  summapotestatcrerum  omnium  modum, 
"tacitus  nullo  modo  praeterire  possum."    (Orat  pro.  Marcell.) 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated ;  the  English  more  clear  and 
distinct.  The  Romans  generally  arranged  their  words  according  to 
the  order  in  which  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination. — 
We  arrange  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  understanding 
directs  tliose  ideas  to  be  exhibited,  in  succession,  to  the  view  of  an- 
other. Our  arrangement, therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consequence 
of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of  speech  ;  a«  far  as  clearness  in 
communication  is  understood  to  be  the  end  of  speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  style, 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our  arrangement  is 
not  altogether  so  limited;  but  some  greater  liberty  is  allowed  for 
transposition  and  inversion.  Even  there,  however,  tliat  liberty  is 
confined  within  narrow  bounds,  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. The  different  modern  tongues  vaiy  from  one  anotlicr  in  this 
respect  The  French  language  is,  of  them  all,  the  most  determin- 
ate in  the  order  of  its  words,  and  admits  the  least  of  inversion, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  English  admits  it  more.  But  tlie 
Italian  retains  the  most  of  the  ancient  transpositive  character;  though 
one  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  a  little  obscurity  in  the  style  of 
some  of  their  authors,  who  deal  most  in  these  transpositions. 
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It  is  proper  next  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  circumstance  iit 
the  structure  of  all  the  modern  tongues,  which,  of  necessity,  limits 
their  arrangement,  in  a  ereat  measure,  to  one  fixed  and  determinate 
train.  We  have  disused  those  differences  of  termination,  which  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  distincruished  the  several  cases  of  nouns,  and 
tenses  of  verbs  ;  and  which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  one  another,  though  the 
related  words  were  disjoined,  and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
sentence.  This  is  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  language,  of  which 
f  shall  hare  occasion  to  say  more  in  the  next  lecture.  One  obvious 
effect  of  it  is,  that  we  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  no  way  left  us 
(o  show  the  close  relation  of  any  two  words  to  each  other  in  mean- 
ing, but  by  placing  them  close  to  one  another  in  the  period.  For 
instance;  the  Romans  could,  with  propriety,  express  themselves 
tlius; 

Extinctnm  nymphs  cnideU  fuaere  Daphnln 
Fleb«iit. 

Because  ^'extinctum&Daphnim"  being  both  in  the  accusative  case, 
this  showed,  thiat  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were  related  to 
each  other,  though  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  and 
that  both  were  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  flebant,*'  to  which 
*^  nymphae"  plainly  appeared  to  be  the  nominative.  The  different 
terminations  here  reduced  all  into  order,  make  the  connexion 
of  the  several  words  perfectly  clear.  But  let  us  translate  thesf* 
words  literally  into  English,  according  to  the  Latin  arrangement; 
"  dead  the  nymphs  bv  a  cruel  fate  Daphnis  lamented :"  and  they 
become  a  perfect  riddle,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  meaning. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obuined  in  almost  all 
the  ancient  languages  of  varying  the  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  thereby  po'inting  out  the  concortlance  and  the  government  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence,  that  they  enjoyed  so  much  liberty  of  trans- 
position, and  could  marshal  and  arranp  their  words  in  any  way  that 
gratified  the  imagination,  or  pleased  the  ear.  When  language  came 
to  be  modelled  by  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire, 
they  dropped  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  different  terminations  of 
verbs,  with  the  more  ease,  because  they  placed  no  great  value  upon 
the  advantages  arising  from  such  a  structure  of  language.  They 
were  attentive  only  to  clearness,  and  copiousness  of  expression. — 
They  neither  regarded  much  the  harmony  of  sound,  nor  sought  to 
gratify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation  of  words.  They  studied 
solel}'  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  should  exhibit  their 
ideas  to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible  order.  And  hence, 
if  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement  of  its  word**, 
possesses  less  harmony,  less  beauty,  and  less  force,  than  the  Greek 
or  Latin ;  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning,  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress  of  language  has 

been,  in  several  material  articles :  and  this  account  of  the  genius 

and  progress  of  language,  lays  a  foundation  for  many  observations, 

both  curious  and  useful.     From  what  has  been  said  in  this,  and  the 
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preceding  lecture,  it  appears  that  language  was  at  first  barren  in 
words,  but  descriptive  by  the  sound  of  these  words;  and  expressive 
in  the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  the  aid  of  significant  tones  and 
se^itures:  style  was  figurative  and  poetical;  arrangement  was  fanci- 
ful and  lively.  It  appears,  tliaX,  in  all  the  successive  changes  which 
language  has  undergone,  as  the  world  advanced,  the  under8tandin|C 
has  gained  giound  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The  progres>s  of 
language,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  in  man. — 
The  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth ;  with 
advancing  years,  the  imagination  cools,  and  the  understanding  ripens. 
Thus  language,  proceedins;  frc/m  sterility  to  copiousness,  hath,  at 
the  same  time,  proceeded  from  vivacity  to  accuracy;  from  fire  and 
enthusiasm,  to  coolne^*  and  precision.  Those  characters  of  early 
language,  descriptive  sound,  vehement  ione:»  and  gestures,  figuraf  Iv^ 
style,  and  inverted  arrangement,  all  hang  together,  have  a  mutual 
influence  on  each  other,  and  have  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbi- 
trary sounds,  culm  pronunciation,  simple  style,  plain  arrangement. 
Language  is  become,  in  modern  times,  more  correct,  indeed,  and 
accurate ;  but«  however,  less  striking  and  animated :  in  its  ancient 
state,  more  favourable  to  poetry  and  oratory ;  in  its  present,  to  reasou 
and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  progress  of  speech,  I  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which  next  demands 
our  notice ;  though  it  will  not  require  so  full  a  diseussion  as  the  for- 
mer subject 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is  beyond  doubt^  the  most  useful  art 
which  men  possess.  It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon  speech,  and 
tlierefore  must  have  been  posterior  to  it  in  order  of  time.  At  first, 
men  thought  of  nothing  more  than  communicating  their  thoughts 
to  one  another,  when  present,  by  means  of  words,  or  sounds,  which 
they  uttered.  Afterwards,  they  devised  this  further  method,  of  mu- 
tual communication  with  one  another,  when  absent,  by  means  of 
marks  or  characters  presented  to  the  eye,  which  we  call  writing. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either  signs  for 
things,  or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  sort,  signs  of  things,  are 
the  pictures,  hieroglyphics,  and  symbols,  employed  by  th-e  ancient 
nations ;  of  the  latter  sort,  signs  for  words,  are  tlie  atphaheticai 
characters  now  employed  by  all  Europeans.  These  two  kindj  of 
writing  are  generically  and  essentially  distinct 

Pictures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  towards  writing.  Imi*- 
tation  is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations^ 
some  methods  have  obtained,  of  copying  or  tracing  the  likene.^  of 
sensible  objects.  Those  methods  would  soon  be  employed  by  mea 
for  giving  some  imperfect  information  to  others,  at  a  distance,  oi 
what  had  happened;  or  for  preservmg  the  memory  of  facts  which 
they  sought  to  record.  Thus,  to  signify  that  one  man  had  killed 
another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one  man  stretched  upon  the  earth, 
and  of  another  standing  by  him  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand. 
We  find,  in  fact,  that  when  America  was  fir^t  discovered,  this  was 
the  only  sort  of  writing  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.   By  bi^ 
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torical  pictures,  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  transmitleil  the  me- 
mory  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  their  empire.  These, 
however,  must  have  been  extremely  imperfect  records ;  and  Ihe 
nations  who  had  no  other,  must  have  been  very  gross  and  rude. — 
Pictures  could  do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events.  They 
couid  neither  exhibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe  such 
qualities  as  were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the 
dispositions  or  words  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  d^ree,  this  defect,  there  arose,  in  process 
of  time,  the  invention  of  what  are  called  hieroglyphical  characters ; 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  Uie  art  of  writing. 
Hieroglyphics  consist  in  certain  symbols,  which  are  made  to  stand 
for  invisible  objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy  or  resemblance  which 
such  symbols  were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye, 
was  the  hieroglyphical  symbol  of  knowled^;  a  circle,  of  eternity, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore, 
were  a  more  refined  and  extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures 
delineated  the  resemblance  of  external  visible  objects.  Hiero- 
glyphics painted  invisible  objects,  by  analogies  takcc  &om  the  ex- 
ternal ^vorld. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  were  found  some  traces  of  hieroglyphical 
characters,  intermixed  with  their  historical  pictures.  But  Kgypt 
was  the  country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most  studied,  and 
brought  into  a  regular  art.  In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed  all  the 
boasted  wisdom  of  their  priests.  According  to  the  properties  which 
they  ascribe  to  animals,  or  the  qualities  with  which  they  supposed 
natural  objects  to  be  endowed,  thoy  pitched  upon  them  to  be  the 
emblems,  or  hieroglyphics,  of  moral  objects  ;  and  employed  them 
in  their  writing  for  that  end.  Thus,  ingratitude  was  denominated 
by  a  viper;  imprudence,  by  a  fly ;  wisdom,  by  an  ant;  victory,  by  a 
hawk;  a  dutiful  child,  by  a  stork;  a  man  universally  shunned,  by 
an  eel,  which  tliey  supposed  to  be  found  in  company  with  no  other 
fish.  Sometimes  they  joined  together  two  or  more  of  these  hiero- 
glyphical characters;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk^s  head,  to  denote 
nature,  with  God  presidin^;  over  it.  But,  as  many  of  those  pro- 
perties of  objects  which  they  assumed  for  the  foundation  of  their 
hieroglyphics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and  the  allusions  drawn  from 
them  were  forced  and  ambiguous;  as  the  conjunction  of  their  charac- 
ters rendered  them  still  more  obscure,  and  must  have  expressed  very 
indistinctly  the  connexions  and  relations  of  things;  this  sort  of  wri- 
ting could  be  no  other  than  enigmatical,  and  confused  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  knowledge 
of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  hieroglyphics  were  an  invention  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  for  concealing  their  learninc;  from  common  view; 
and  that,  upon  this  account,  it  was  preferred  by  them  to  the  alpha- 
betical method  of  writing.  But  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Hie- 
loglyphics  were,  undoubtedly,  employed  at  first  from  necessity,  not 
ftom  choice  or  refinement;  and  would  never  have  been  thought  of, 
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if  alphabetical  characters  had  been  known.  The  nature  of  the  in* 
vention  plainly  shows  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  gross  and  nida 
essays  towards  writing,  which  were  adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  extend  farther  the  first  method  which  they  had 
employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  representations  of  visible  objects. 
Indeed,  in  after  times,  when  alphabetical  writing  was  introduced  into 
Egypt,  and  the  hieroglyphical  was,  of  course,  fallen  into  disuse,  it 
is  known,  that  the  priests  still  employed  the  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters, as  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar  to  themselyes, 
and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning  and  religion. 
In  this  state,  the  Greeks  found  hieroglyphical  writing,  when  they 
began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt;  and  some  of  their  writers 
mistook  this  use,  to*  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause  that 
had  given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced,  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to  hiero- 
glyphics, or  symbols  of  things  invisible ;  from  these  latter,  it  advanc- 
ed, among  some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  for 
objects,  though  without  any  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  objects 
signified.  Of  this  nature  was  the  method  of  writing  practised  among 
the  Peruvians.  They  made  use  of  small  cords,  ofdifferent  colours; 
and  by  knots  upon  these,  of  various  sizes,  and  difierently  ranged, 
they  contrived  signs  for  giving  information,  and  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  one  another. 

Olthis  nature  also,  are  the  written  characters,  which  are  used  to 
this  day  throughout  the  great  empire  of  China*  The  Chinese  have 
no  alphabet  of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words. 
But  every  single  character  which  they  use  in  writing,  is  significant 
of  an  idea;  it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for  some  one  thing,  or  object 
By  consequence,  the  number  of  these  characters  must  be  immense;. 
It  must  correspond  to  the  whole  number  of  objects,  or  ideas,  which 
they  have  occasion  to  express ;  that  is,  to  Uie  whole  number  of 
words  which  they  employ  in  speech;  nay,  it  must  be  greater  than 
the  number  of  words ;  one  word,  by  varying  the  tone  with  which 
it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several  difierent  things.  They 
are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of  those  written  characters.  To 
read  and  write  them  to  perfection,  is  the  study  of  a  whole  life ; 
which  subjects  learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage;  and 
must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  characters,  there  have 
been  different  opinions,  and  much  controversy.  According  to  the 
most  probable  accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  began,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian, with  pictures  and  hieroglyphical  figures.  These  figures  being, 
in  progress,  abbreviated  in  their  form,  for  the  sake  of  writing  them 
easily,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  their  number,  passed,  at  length,  into 
those  marks  or  characters  which  they  now  use,  and  which  have 
ftpread  themselves  through  several  nations  of  the  east  For  we  are 
informed,  that  the  Japanese,  tne  Tonquinese,  and  the  Coroeana, 
who  speak  different  languages  from  one  another,  and  from  the  in- 
habitants of  China,  use,  however,  the  same  written  characters  with 
Ihem;  and,  by  this  means,correspond  intelligibly  with  each  other  in 
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ivritln^  thou^  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  in  their  leTertl 
oountnes;  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Chinese  characters  are,  like  hie- 
roglyphicsy  independent  of  language :  are  signs  of  things,  not  of  words. 
We  have  one  instance  of  wis  sort  of  writing  in  £iirope.  Our 
cyphers,  as  thej  are  called,  or  arithmetical  figures,  1,  0,  3,  4,  fcc 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  Arabians,  are  significant  marks, 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Chinese  characters.  They 
have  no  dependence  on  words ;  but  each  figure  denotes  an  object, 
denotes  the  number  for  which  it  stands;  and,  accordingly,  on  h^ 
ing  presented  to  the  eye,  is  equally  understood  by  all  the  nations 
who  have  agreed  in  the  use  of  these  cyphers ;  by  Italians,  Spaniards, 
French,  and  English,  however  different  the  languages  of  those  na- 
tions are  from  one  another,  and  whatever  different  names  they  give, 
in  their  respective  languages,  to  each  numerical  cypher. 

As  far,  then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  appeared  ndiich 
resembles  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  called  writing,  in  the  sense 
we  now  give  to  that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto  seen,  were  all 
direct  signs  for  things,  and  made  no  use  of  the  medium  of  sound, 
or  words;  either  signs  by  representation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures; 
or  signs  by  analogy,  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  or  signs  by  in* 
atitution,  as  the  Peruvian  knots,  the  Chinese  chancters,  and  the 
Arabian  cyphers. 

At  length,  in  different  nations,  men  became  sensiUe  of  the  im- 
perfection, the  ambiguity,  and  the  tediousness  of  each  of  these 
methods  of  communication  with  one  another.  They  began  to  con- 
sider, that  by  employing  signs  which  would  stand  not  directiy  for 
things,  but  for  the  words  which  they  used  in  q)eeeh  for  naming  these 
things,  a  considerable  advantage  would  be  gained.  For  they  re^ 
fleeted  farther,  that  though  the  number  of  words  in  every  language 
be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of  articulate  sounds,  which 
ard  used  in  composing  these  words,  is  comparatively  small.  The 
same  simple  sounds  are  continually  recurring  and  repeated;  and  are 
combined  tc^ther,  in  various  ways,  for  forming  all  the  variety  of 
words  which  we  utter.  They  bethought  themselves,  therefore,  of 
inventing  signs,  not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those 
simple  sounds  which  we  employ  in  forming  our  words;  and,  by 
joining  together  a  few  of  those  signs,  they  saw  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  express,  in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds 
vriiich  our  words  require. 

He  first  step,  in  this  new  progress,  was  the  invention  of  an  al- 
phabet of  syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of  an  al^ 
phabet  of  letters,  among  some  of  the  ancient  nations;  and  which 
is  said  to  be  retained  to  this  day  in  iEthiopia,  and  some  countries 
of  India.  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  mark,  or  character,  for  every 
syllable  in  the  language,  the  number  of  characters,  necessary  to  be 
used  in  writing,  was  reduced  within  a  much  smaller  compass  than 
the  number  of  words  in  the  language.  Still,  however,  the  number 
of  characters  was  great;  and  must  have  continued  to  render  both 
reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at  last,  some  happy 
genius  arose,  and  tracing  the  sounds,  made  by  the  human  voice,  te 
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their  most  simple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  vowels  and 
consonants ;  and,  by  aflSxing  to  each  of  these,  the  signs  which  we  now 
call  letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations,  to  put  in  writing 
all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which  they  em- 
ployed in  speech.  By  being  reduced  to  this  simplicity,  the  art  of 
writing  was  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection*,  and  In  this 
state,  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  sublime  and  refined  discovery, 
does  not  appear.  Concealed  by  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity, 
tlie  great  in  venter  is  deprived  of  those  honours  which  would  still  be 
paid  to  his  memory,  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge  and  learning. 
It  appears  from  the  books  which  Moses  has  written,  that  among  the 
Jews,  and  probably  among  the  Egyptians,  letters  had  been  invented 
prior  to  his  age.  The  universal  tradiuon  among  the  ancients  is,  that 
they  were  first  imported  into  Greece  oy  Cadmus  the  Phoenician; 
who,  according  to  the  common  system  of  chronology,  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  Joshua;  according  to  sir  Isaac  Newton's  system,  cotempo- 
rary  with  king  David .  As  the  Phoenicians  are  not  known  to  have  been 
ihe  inventers  of  any  art  or  science,  though,  by  means  of  their  ex- 
tensive commerce,  they  propagated  the  discoveries  made  by  other 
nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  al- 
phabetical characters  is,  that  they  took  rise  in  Egypt,  the  first  civi- 
lized kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  and  the  great 
source  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that  country,  the 
favourite  study  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  had.  directed  much, 
attention  to  the  art  of  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  are  known  to 
have  been  intermixed  with  abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary 
marks;  whence,  at  last,  they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marks, 
not  for  things  merely,  butfor  sounds.  Accordingly  Plato  (in  Phsedo) 
expressly  attributes  the  invention  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the 
Greeks.  Cadmus  himself,  though  he  passed  from  Phoenicia  to 
Greece,  yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally of  Thebes  in  Egypt  Most  probably,  Moses  carried  with  him 
the  Egyptian  letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  there  being 
adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  country,  they 
were  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  imperfeety 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  only  sixteen  letters.  The  rest  were  after- 
wards added,  according  as  signs  for  proper  sounds  were  found  to  be 
wanting.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters  which  we  use  at 
this  day,  can  be  traced  back  to  this  ver  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  The 
Roman  alphabet,  which  obtains  with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  is  plainlv  formed  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations. 
And  all  learned  men  observe,  that  the  Greek  characters,  especially 
aiecording  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  in- 
scriptions, have  a  remarkable  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  or  Sama- 
ritan characters,  which,  it  isagreed,  are  the  same  with  the  Phoenician, 
or  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  Invert  the  Greek  characters  from  left 
to  right,  according  to  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  manner  of  wri- 
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tin^,  and  they  are  nearly  the  same.  Besides  the  conformity  of 
figure,  the  names  or  denominations  of  the  lettersyalphaybetaygamma. 
Sec.  and  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  arranged,  in  all  the  several 
alphabets,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  agree  so  much 
as  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  they  were  all  derived  originally 
from  the  same  source.  An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was  gree- 
(lily  received  by  mankind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility 
through  many  diflferent  nations. 

The  letters  were  originally  written  from  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now  practise.  This 
manner  of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Ara- 
bians, and  Hebrews;  and  from  some  very  old  inscriptions,  appears 
!&>  have  obtained  also  among  the  Greeks.  Afterwanis,  the  Greeks 
adopted  a  new  method,  writing  their  lines  alternately  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right,  which  was  called  Batisiro- 
phedon ;  or,  writing  after  the  manner  in  which  oxen  plough  the 
ground.  Of  this,  several  specimens  still  remain ;  particularly,  the 
inscription  on  the  famous  Sigean  monument;  and  down  to  the  days 
of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued  to  be  the  com- 
mon method  of  writing.  At  length,  the  motion  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  right  being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,  the  practice 
of  writing,  in  tnis  direction,  prevailed  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

Writing  was  long  a  kind  ot  engraving.  Pillars,  and  tables  of 
stone,  were  first  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  afterwards  plates  of 
ihe  softer  metals,  such  as  lead.  In  proportion  as  writing  becam«) 
uiore  common,  lighter  and  more  portable  substances  were  employ- 
fNi.  The  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  were  used  in  somf 
countries:  and  in  others,  tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  soft  wax,  on  whicti  the  impression  was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron. 
In  later  times,  the  hides  of  animals,  properly  prepared  and  polished 
into  parchment,  were  the  most  common  materials.  Our  present 
method  of  writing  on  paper,  is  an  invention  of  no  greater  antiquity 
than  the  fo  irteenth  century. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  progress  of  these  two 
great  arts,  speech  and  writing;  by  which  men's  thoughts  are  com- 
municated, and  the  foundation  laid  for  all  knowledge  and  improve* 
ment.  Let  us  conclude  the  subject,  with  comparing  in  a  few  words, 
spoken  language,  and  written  language;  or  words  uttered  in  our 
hearing,  with  words  represented  to  the  eye ;  where  we  shall  find 
severafad vantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  boUi  sides. 
The  advantaf^es  of  writing  above  speech  are,  that  writing  is  both 
the  mom  extensive,  and  a  more  permanent  method  of  communication. 
More  extensive,  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
who  hear  our  words,  but,  by  means  of  written  characters,  we  can 
send  our  thoughts  abroad,  and  propagate  them  through  the  world ; 
we  can  lift  our  voice,  so  as  to  speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  earth.  More  permanent  also;  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the 
most  distant  ages;  it  gives  us  the  means  of  recording  our  sp.nti- 
meats  to  futurity,  and  of  perpetuating  the  instructive  memory  of 
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past  transactions.  It  likewise  affords  thb  advantage  to  such  as  read, 
above  such  as  hear,  that,  having  the  written  characters  before  their 
eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense  of  the  writer.  They  can  pause,  and 
revolve,  and  compare,  at  their  leisure,  one  passage  with  another : 
whereas,  the  voice  is  fugitive  and  passing ;  you  must  catch  the  words 
the  moment  they  are  uttered,  or  you  lose  them  for  ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  language, 
fliat  speech,  without  writing,  would  have  been  very  inadequate  for 
ihe  instrucdon  of  mankind ;  yet  we  must  not  forget  to  obs^e,  that 
spoken  language  has  a  great  superiority  over  written  language,  in 
point  of  energy  or  force.  The  voice  of  the  living  speaker,  makes 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the 
perusal  of  any  writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gesture, 
which  accompany  discourse,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey,  ren- 
der discourse,  when  it  is  well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and 
more  expressive,  than  the  most  accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  are  natural  interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind. 
They  remove  ambiguities ;  they  enforce  impressions ;  they  operate 
on  us  by  means  of  sympathy,  which  b  one  of  t^e  most  powerful  in- 
struments of  persuasion.  Our  sympathy  is  always  awakened  more, 
by  bearing  the  speaker,  than  by  reading  his  works  in  our  closet 
Hence,  though  writing  may  answer  the  purposes  of  mere  instruction, 
yet  all  the  great  and  high  efforts  of  eloquence  must  be  made  by 
means  of  spoken,  not  of  written  language. 

CtUESTIOHrS. 


In  attending  to  the  order  in  which 
words  are  arranoed  in  a  sentence,  what 
ilo  we  find  1  What  advantage  wiU  a 
eonsideration  of  this  difference  afford? 
That  we  may  concei?e  clearly  the  na- 
ture of  this  difference,  what  is  neces- 
sary T  What  must  we  figure  to  our- 
selves  T  Unacquainted  with  words,  how 
would  he  proceed  T  Hayine  acquired 
words,  what  one  would  he  first  utter  T 
How  would  he  express  himself,  and  for 
what  reason  T  Of  such  an  arrangement, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  do  we  now 
call  this  order ;  why ;  and  how  do  we 
consider  it?  Though  not  the  most  loiricaL 
yet  why  is  it  the  most  natural  order? 
What  might  we  therefore  conclude : 
and  accorfJinsrly,  what  do  we  find  / 
What  arrangement,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, most  commonly  obtaina,  and 
what  example  is  given?  What  does 
the  Latin  order  gratify?  In  the  exam- 
ple here  given,  of  what  must  every 
person  of  taste  be  sensible?  In  the 
iirmk  ana  Roman  languages,  what  is 
Che  most  common  arrangement  ?  What, 
sometimes,  requires  a  difierent  order  ^ 
Hnd  what  remark  follows?  Sometimes, 


what  was  the  genius  and  character  of 
most  of  the  ancient  languages  ?  What 
one  is  an  exception ;  and  what  is  said 
of  it  ?  Of  the  prose  compositioos  of  mo- 
dem languages,  what  is  remarked; 
and  what  may  that  order  be  called  ? 
How  do  they  dispose  of  the  parts  of 
their  sentences;  and  Ti^iat  lollows? 
By  what  example  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated? Here,  what  have  we  present- 
ed to  us?  What  order  would  Cicero 
have  used  ?  How  do  these  two  orders 
compare  with  each  other?  How  did 
the  Romans  generally  arrange  their 
words?  How  do  we  arrange  them?  Of 
what  does  our  arrangement  appear  to 
be  the  consequence;  and  how  lar?  Of 
our  arrangement  in  poetry,  what  b  ob- 
served? In  what  order  do  different 
modem  tongues  vary  in  this  respect? 
What  is  it  proper  next  to  observe? 
What  id  that  circumstance  7  What  is 
one  obvious  eflect  of  this?  What  'lUxxh 
tration  of  this  remark  is  given  ?  By 
means  of  this  contrivance,  what  did 
the  ancients  enjoy  ?  When  were  \hem 
cases  of  nouns  and  terminations  ef 
verbs  dropped;  and  why?  To  wliat 


too,  what  altera  this  order;  and  what  only  were  they  attentive?  What  did 
efluct  would  it  produce?  In  general, ' they  not  much  regard;  what  solely 
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fltady;  and heoee what folkmul  Thai, 
what  han  been  shown ;  and  for  what 
does  it  lay  a  finindation?  From  what 
has  been  aid  in  this,  and  the  preceding 
lerture,  what  appean  evident?  In  the 
succeaaye  changes  which  lanpnage  has 
undergone,  what,  also,  is  evident?  In 
this  respect,  what  does  the  prpffreai  of 
bujgiiagereremble?  Howistiusulustra- 
ted  Y  what  were  the  characteristics  of 
early  langoa  ^  and  to  what  have  they 
all  gradually  given  place?  How  Jo 
the  modem  ai^  ancient  characters  of 
language  compare?  In  its  ancient 
state,  to  what  was  it  most  favourable ; 
and  to  what  is  it  most  favourable  in 
its  modem?  Having  finished  hw  ac- 
count of  the  prograsB  of  speech,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed;  and 
what  does  he  say  of  it?  Next  to  speech, 
what  is  the  most  useful  art  that  men 
possess?  As  it  is  plainly  an  improve- 
ment upon  speech,  what  necessarily 
follows?  Of  what  only  did  men  at  mt 
think ;  and  what  did  they  afterwards 
devise?  Of  what  two  sorts  are  written 
characters  ?  What  are  examples  of  the 
former;  and  of  the  latter?  What 
were,  doubtless,  the  first  essay  towards 
writing;  and  why?  For  what  purposes 
would  those  methods  soon  be  employ- 
ed? How  is  this  illustrated?  Where  do 
we  find  this  method  to  have  prevailed ; 
and  at  what  time  ?  The  memory  of 
what  did  the  Mexicans  transmit  by  his- 
torical pictures?  Of  these  records,  and 
of  the  nations  who  had  no  other,  what 
is  remarked?  What  only  could  pic- 
tures delineate;  and  what  could  ttiey 
not  do  ?  To  supply,  in  some  de|^[ree, 
this  defect,  what,  m  process  of  time, 
arose ;  and  how  may  tney  be  consider- 
ed ?  In  what  do  hieroglyphics  consist? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  ad- 
vantage had  hieroglyphics  over  pic- 
tures? What  did  pictures  delineate? 
What  did  hierogljrphics  paint;  and 
how?  Among  5ie  Mexicans,  what 
were  (bund  ?  Where  was  this  kind  of 
writing  most  studied,  and  brought  to  a 
tegular  art?  In  hieroglyphics,  what 
was  conveyed?  Bv  what  were  they 
governed  in  formuig  them?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrate]  ?  What  did  they 
•nmetimes  join  together;  and  what  ex- 
amine is  given?  Why  was  this  sort 
of  writing  enigmatical  and  confused, 
and  a  very  imperfect  vehkle  of  know- 
led«re  of  any  kind? 
Wbfl^has  it  been  imagined,  invented 


hieroglyphios ;  and  fiv  what  purpose? 
How  does  it  appear  that  this  is  certain- 
ly a  mistake?  What  does  the  native 
of  the  inventkm  plainly  show  it  to  liave 
been?  After  alphabetical  writing  was 
introduced  into  Egypt,  for  whai  pur- 
pose did  the  priesta  still  empby  hiero- 
glyphical  characters  ?  Who  lound  hie- 
raglyphieai  writing  in  tliis  state ;  and 
wbai  was  the  consequence?  As  wri- 
ting advanced  from  pictures  tohiero- 
glvplucs,from these  latter  to  what  did  it 
advance  ?  Where  was  this  kind  of  wri- 
ting practised  ?  What  method  did  they 
contnve  to  give  inlbrmatkin,  or  com- 
municate tl^  thoughts  to  one  an- 
other ?  Where  are  tliese  characters  at 
present  used?  As  the  Chinese  have  no 
alphabet  of  letters^  howare  their  words 
composed;  and  what  is  the  eonse- 
auence  ?  To  what  must  the  number  of 
tluee  characters  correspond?  How 
many  of  them  are  they  wid  to  have? 
What  time  does  it  require  to  leara  to 
read  and  to  write  them  correctly ;  and 
to  what  does  this  subject  learning?  In 
what  manner,  is  it  probable,  the  Chi- 
nese proceeded  in  Jorming  these  cha- 
racters ?  What  reason  liave  we  for  be- 
lieving this  to  have  been  the  case? 
What  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing 
have  we  in  Europe ;  and  whence  did 
we  derive  it  ?  Of  these  figures,  what  is 
observed;  and  accordingly,  what  fol- 
lows? As  far  as  we  have  advanced^ 
what  has  not  appeared  ?  Of  what  we 
have  hitherto  seen,  what  k  observed ; 
and  what  examples  are  given?  Of 
v^mA  did  men  at  length  become  sensi- 
ble? How  did  they  begin  to  consider 
that  much  advantage  would  be  gain- 
ed? On  what  did  they  reflect  ?  Of  the 
same  simple  sounds,  what  is  remarked  ? 
Of  what  dki  they  therefore  bethink 
themselves?  In  this  new  protfress, 
what  was  the  first  step ;  and  what  is 
said  of  it?  How  was  the  number  of 
characters  in  writing  reduced  to  a 
much  smaller  compass  than  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  the  language?  Still,  of 
the  number  of  characters,  whet  is  ob- 
served? At  length,  by  somr  happy 
genius,  what  was  efiected  ?  by  being 
reduc^  to  this  simplicity,  to  what  was 
the  art  of  writing  brought  ?  Of  tlio  an- 
thor  of  this  sublime  discovery^  wliat  is 
observed?  What  appears,  from  the 
books  of  Moses  ?  What  is  the  tradition 
among  the  ancients ;  and  with  whom 
was  he  contemporary  ?  Of  the  Phcmt- 
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eiaoByWhatk  said;  and  what  infer- 
ence followB?  In  that  countnr,  to 
what  had  the  favourite  study  of  hiero- 
glyphics directed  much  attention ;  and 
oi  tnem,  wliat  is  known?  Accordingly, 
to  whom  does  Plato  attribute  the  in- 
vention of  lettere  ?  Of  what  nation  was 
Cadmus,  originally  1  How,  is  it  probar 
ble,  these  characters  were  introduced 
to  the  Phoenicians?  How  many  letters 
did  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  contain , 
imd  bow  were  the  rest  added  ?  What 
i»  it  curious  to  observe  ?  Of  the  Roman 
tiiphabet,  what  is  said;  and  of  the 
Greek,  what  do  all  the  learned  observe  ? 
How  will  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  char 
meters  appecur  nearly  the  same  ?  What 
amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  they 
were  ail  originally  derived  from  the 
»ime  source ;  and  how  was  this  inven- 
tion received  ?  How  were  the  letters 
oritrjiiaily  written ;  and  where  did  this 
method  obtain?  What  method  was 
niiopted  by  the  Greeks?  Of  this  me- 
thod, what  specimens  remam  j  and  how 
lon<;  did  it  continue?  At  lem^th,  what 
method  prevailed ;  and  why  ?  What 
were  at  first  emnloyed  for  purposes  of 
writint^;  and  what  several  improve- 
ments succeeded?  When  was  paper 
invented  ?  Thus,  an  accoimt  of  what 
has  been  given ;  and  with  what  is  the 


subject  concluded?  What  advantasoi 
have  writing  above  speech  ?  Why  is  it 
more  extensive;  and  why  more  per- 
manent? What  advantage  dties  it 
likewise  afibrd ;  and  why?  But,  al- 
though these  are  the  advantages  o( 
written  language,  yet  wliatmusl  we  nut 
forget  ?  Repeat  the  succeedim?  remarks^ 
on  the  advantafres  of  spoken  langua^^ 
Hence,  what  folbws? 


ANALYSia 


1.  Arrangement 

A.  The  origin  of  arrangement. 

B.  Arrangement  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages. 

c.  Arrangement  of  modem  loi^ 
guages. 
a,  Neceasarlly  limited. 

2.  Writing. 

Division  qf  written  characters, 

A.  Signs  of  things. 

a.  Pictures. 

6.  Hieroglyphlcal  charactenk 

c  Arbitrary  marks. 

B.  Signs  for  words. 

a.  The  alphabet  ol' syllables 
5.  Alphabetical  characters. 

3.  Comparative  advantages  of  speech 
and  writing. 


I^ECTURE  Tin. 


STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Ian- 
gimge,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  its  structure,  or  of  general  grammar. 
The  structure  of  language  is  extremely  artificial ;  and  there  are  few 
sciences  in  which  a  deeper,  or  more  refined  logic  is  employed,  than 
in  grammar.  It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by  superficial  thinkers  as  be- 
longing to  those  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  were  inculcated 
upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth.  But  what  was  then  inculcated  before 
we  could  comprehend  its  principles,  would  abundantly  repay  our 
study  in  roaturer  years  ;  ana  to  the  ignorance  of  it,  must  be  attribu- 
ted many  of  those  fundamental  defects  which  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  ou  the 
principles  of  general  grammar ;  and  what  is  more  to  be  regi^tted, 
fewer  still  have  thought  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  English 
language.  While  the  French  tongue  has  long  b^en  an  object  of 
attention  to  many  able  and  ingenious  writers  of  that  nation,  who 
have  considered  its  construction,  and  determined  its  propriety  with 
great  accuracy,  the  genius  and  grammar  of  the  English,  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  country,  have  not  been  studied  with  equal  care»  or 
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Mcertained  with  the  same  precision.  Attempts  have  been  made, 
indeed,  of  late,  towards  supplying  this  defect ;  and  some  able  wri- 
ters have  entered  on  the  subject ;  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 
I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in  gene> 
raly  or  of  English  grammar  in  particular.  A  minute  discussion  of 
the  niceties  of  language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other  ob« 

^*ectSy  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  course  of  lectures.  But 
[  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  chief  principles  relating  to 
this  subject,  in  observations  on  the  several  parts  of  which  speech  or 
language  is  composed ;  remarking,  as  I  go  along,  the  peculiarities 
of  our  own  tongue.  After  which,  I  shall  make  some  more  particn- 
lar  remarks  on  the  genius  of  the  English  language. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  division  of  the  several  parts 
of  speech.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  langua- 
ges. There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote  the  names 
of  objects,  or  mark  the  subject  of  discourse ;  other  words,  which  de» 
note  the  qualities  of  those  objects,  and  express  what  we  afiBrm  con- 
oernine  them;  and  other  words,  which  point  out  their  connexions 
and  relations.  Hence,  substantives,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs^ 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  must  necessarily  be  found  in  all  Ian* 
guages.  The  most  simple  and  comprehensive  division  of  the  parts 
of  speech  is,  into  substantives,  attributives,  and  connectives.*  Sub- 
stantives are  all  the  words  which  express  the  names  of  oKects,  or 
the  subjects  of  discourse ;  attributives,  are  all  the  words  which  ex- 
press any  attribute,  property,  or  action  of  the  former ;  connectives^ 
are  what  express  the  connexions,  relations,  and  dependencies, 
which  take  place  among  them.  The  common  grammatical  division 
of  speech  into  eight  parts ;  noUns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  ad- 
verbs, prepositions,  interjections,  and  conjunctions,  is  not  very  la> 
gical,  as  might  be  easily  shown ;  as  it  comprehends,  under  the  ge- 
neral term  of  nouns,  both  substantives  and  adjectives,  which  are 
parts  of  speech  generically  and  essentially  distinct ;  while  it  makes 
a  separate  part  of  speech  of  participles,  which  are  no  other  than 
verbal  adjectives.  However,  as  these  are  the  terms  to  which  our 
ears  have  been  most  fanuliarized,  and,  as  an  exact  logical  division 
is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  better 
to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  any  other. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  substan- 
tive  nouns,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  and  may  be 
eonsidered  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech.  For,  assuredly,  as 
soon  as  men  had  got  beyond  simple  interjections,  or  exclamations  of 

*  Quintilian  informi  us,  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  division.  **  Tuna  ridebit  quot 
«et  qu«  sunt  partes  orationis.  Quanquain  de  numcro  panim  conrenit.  Veteret 
*  enim,  quorum  fnerant  Ariatotelec  atque  Theodictes,  verba  modo,  et  oomina,  et  con- 
'^  Yinctiones  tradiderunt.  Videlicet,  quod  in  verbis  vim  sermonis,  in  nomiuibus  mate^ 
<•  riaaa,  (quia  alterum  est  quod  loqutmur,  alteram  de  quo  ioc|uimttr)  in  convinctioDibua 
'^  autem  complexum  eorun  esse  Judicanint ;  quas  conpunctiones  a  plerisque  dici  sdo ; 
>*  sed  h«c  Tidetur  ex  0ti»/fr/M«  ma^is  propria  translatto.  Paulatim  a  philosophicis  ac 
•*  mcmroi  a  stoicis,  auctus  eiit  num«*rus ;  ac  primdm  conTinctionibiis  articuli  adjecti ; 


(  poKt  prnpositinnes;  nominibus,  appeliatio,  deinde  nrononieo ;  delude  mlstum  veitko 
•  participium ;  ipsu  verlHs,  adTcrbia."    Lib.  L  cap.  iv. 
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pasaion,  and  began  to  communicate  themselves  by  discourse,  they 
would  be  under  a  necessity  of  assigning  names  to  the  objects  they 
saw  around  them,  which,  in  grammaticsu  language,  is  called  the  in- 
vention of  substantive  nouns.*  And  here,  at  our  fi^pst  setting  out, 
somewhat  curious  occurs.  The  individual  objects  which  surround 
us,  are  infinite  in  number.  A  savage,  wherever  he  looked,  beheld 
forests  and  trees.  To  give  separate  names  to  every  one  of  those 
trees,  would  have  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  undertaking. 
His  first  object  was  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,  whose 
fruit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him  from  the 
sun.  But  observing,  that  thouch  other  trees  were  distinguished 
from  this  by  peculiar  qualities  of  size  or  appearance,  yet  that  they 
also  agreed  and  resembled  one  another,  in  certain  common  quali- 
ties, such  as  springing  from  a  root,  and  bearing  branches  and  leaves, 
he  formed  in  his  mind  some  general  idea  of  those  common  quali- 
ties, and  ranging  all  that  posseissed  them  under  one  class  of  objects, 
he  called  that  whole  class,  a  tret.  ^  Longer  experience  taught  him  to 
subdivide  this  genus  into  the  several  species  of  oak,  pine,  ash,  and 
the  rest,  according  as  his  observation  extended  to  the  several  quali- 
ties in  which  these  trees  agreed  or  di fibred. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  terms  in  speech.  For  the 
oak,  the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  objects ; 
each  of  which  included  an  immense  number  of  undistinguished  in- 
dividuals. Here  then  it  appears,  that  though  the  formation  of  ab- 
stract, or  general  conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  opera- 
tion of  the  mind ;  such  conceptions  must  have  entered  into  the 
very  first  formation  of  language.  For,  if  we  except  only  the  proper 
names  of  persons,  such  as  Caesar,  John,  Peter,  all  the  other  sub- 
stantive nouns  which  we  employ  in  discourse,  are  the  names,  not 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  amon^  all  nations,  the  ^rt  invented  words  were  sink- 
pie  and  regular  substantiTe  nouns.  Nothing  is  more  djffiailt  than  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise steps  m  which  men  proceeded  in  the  fonnation  of  language.  Names  for  object! 
■Mist,  doubtless,  toare  arisen  in  the  most  early  stages  of  spci^.  But,  it  is  probabie,  a« 
the  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  has  shown, 
frol.  i.  p.  371,  d96,)  that,  among  several  savage  tribes,  some  of  the  first  articulate  sounds 
mat  were  formed,  denoted  a  whole  sentence,  rather  than  the  name  of  a  particular  ob- 
jtct ;  conveymg  some  mformation,  or  expressing  some  desires  or  fears  suited  to  the 
drcumstances  in  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating  to  the  business  they  had  mo«t 
frequent  occasion  to  carry  on  ;  as,  the  lion  is  coming,  the  river  is  swelling,  hA.  Many 
of  their  first  words,  it  is  likewise  probable,  were  not  sfanple  substantive  nouns,  but  mb- 
•iai|ttves,  accompanied  with  some  of  those  attributes,  in  conjunction  with  which  they 
were  most  frequendy  accustomed  to  behold  them ;  as,  the  great  bear,  the  little  hm,  the 
wound  made  by  the  hatchet,  lie  Of  all  which,  the  author  produces  instances  from  se- 
veral of  the  American  languages ;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  suitable  to  the  natural  com  se 
•f  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  thus  to  begin  with  particulars  the  most  obvious  to 
sense,  and  to  proceed,  from  these,  to  more  general  expressions.  He  likewise  observes, 
that  the  words  of  those  primitive  tongues  are  far  from  being,  as  we  might  suppose  them, 
rude  and  short,  and  crowded  with  consonants  \  but,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most 
imrt,  long  words,  and  full  of  vowels. 

This  u  the  consequence  of  their  being  formed  upon  the  natural  so*mds  which  the 
voice  utters  with  most  ease,  a  little  varied  and  distinguished  by  articulation:  and 
be  showK  tills  to  hold,  in  fact,  among  most  of  the  bar1>arous  languages  which  are 
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of  indiyidual  objeets,  but  of  very  extensiye  genera^  or  species  of 
objects;  as  man,  lion,  house,  river,  &c.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
imagine  that  this  invention  of  genera],  or  abstract  terms,  requires 
any  great  exertion  of  metaphysical  capacity :  for,  by  whatever  steito 
the  mind  proceeds  in  it,  it  is  certain  that,  when  men  have  onoe  oW* 
served  resemblances  among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to 
call  all  those  which  resemble  one  another,  by  one  common  name; 
and,  of  course,  to  class  them  under  one  species.  We  may  daily 
observe  this  practised  by  children  in  their  first  attempts  towards  ae* 
quiring  language. 

But  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  have  described, 
the  notification  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very  imperfect: 
for,  when  one  mentioned  to  another  in  discourse,  any  substantive 
noun^  such  as,  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be  known  which 
man,  which  lion,  or  which  tree,  he  meant,  among  the  many  com- 
prehended under  one  name  ?  Here  occurs  a  very  curious,  and  a 
very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying  the  individual  object  intended, 
by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  called  the  article. 

The  force  of  the  article  consists  in  pointing  or  singling  out  from 
the  common  mass,  the  individual  of  which  we  mean  to  speak.  In 
English  we  have  two  articles,  a  and  the  ;  a  is  more  genend  and  un* 
limited ;  the  more  definite  and  special,  wtf  is  much  the  same  with 
oney  and  marks  only  any  one  individual  of  a  species;  that  individual 
being  either  unknown  or  left  undetemiined ;  as,  a  lion,  a  king. — 
7%e,  which  possesses  more  properly  the  force  of  the  article,  ascer* 
tains  some  known  or  determined  individual  of  the  species;  as,  the 
lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech.  In  some  languages, 
however,  they  are  not  found.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  article, 
i  l|^  ro,  which  answers  to  our  definite,  or  proper  article,  the.  They 
have  no  word  which  answers  to  our  article  a,  but  they  supply  its 

tlace  by  the  absence  of  their  article:  Thus, Bettf^Xiuc signifies  a 
ing ;  i  Baai>js^,  tU  king.  The  Latiiis  have  no  article.  In  the  room 
of  it,  they  employ  pronouns;  as,  hie,  ille,  iste,  for  pointing  out  the 
objects  which  they  want  to  distinguish.  ^'Noster  sermo,*'  sajrs 
Quintilian,  <^  articulos  non  desiderat,  ideoque  in  alias  partes  ora> 
**  tionis  sparguntur."  This,  however,  appears  to  me  a  defect  in  the 
Latia  tongue :  as  articles  contribute  much  to  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  difference  there  is  in  the 
meaning  of  the  following  expressions  in  Enelish,  depending  wholly 
on  the  difiTcrent  employment  of  the  articles;  <<  the  son  or  a  king. 
«  The  son  of  the  king.  A  son  of  the  king's.'*  Each  of  the%  three 
phrases  has  an  entirely  different  meaning,  which  I  need  not  explain, 
because  any  one  who  understands  the  language,  conceives  it  clearly 
at  first  hearing,  through  the  difi*erent  application  of  the  articles  a 
and  the.  Whereas,  in  Latin,  "  filiuF  regis,*'  is  wholly  undetermined ; 
and  to  explain,  in  which  of  these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood, 
for  it  may  bear  any  of  them,  a  circumlocution  of  several  words 

11 
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must  be  used.  In  the  same  manner,  ^<  are  you  a  king  ?''  ^  are  you 
'*'  the  king?'^  are  questions  of  quite  separate  import;  which,  how- 
ever,  are  confounded  together  in  the  Latin  phrase>  ^'esne  tu  rex?^' 
^  thou  art  a  man/'  is  a  very  general  and  harmless  position ;  but, 
t^  thou  art  the  man,"  is  an  assertion  capable,  we  know,  of  striking 
terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart  These  observations  illustrate  the 
force  and  importance  of  articles:  and  at  the  same  time,  I  glaujj 
lay  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages  of  our  ov/u 
language. 

Besides  this* quality  of  being  particularized  by  the  article,  three 
affections  belong  to  substantive  nouns,  number,  gender,  and  case, 
which  require  our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  tlie  same  kind, 
called  the  singular  and  plural ;  a  distinction  found  in  all  languages, 
and  which  must,  indeed,  have  been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy 
of  language;  as  there  were  few  things  which  men  had  more  frequent 
occasion  to  express,  than  the  difference  between  one  and  many. 
For  the  greater  facility  of  expressing  it,  it  has,  in  all  languages, 
been  marked  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  substantive  noun ; 
as  we  see,  in  English,  our  plural  is  commonly  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  some  other  an- 
cient languages,  we  lind  not  only  a  plural,  but  a  dual  number;  the 
rise  of  which  may  very  naturally  be  accounted  for,  from  separate 
terms  of  numbering  not  being  yet  invented,  and  one,  two,  and 
many,  being  all,  or  at  least,  the  chief  numeral  distinctions  which 
men,  at  first,  had  any  occasion  to  take  notice  of. 

Gender,  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead  us 
into  more  discussion  than  number.  Gender,  being  founded  on  the 
distinction  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain,  tliat  in  a  proper  sense,  it 
can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of  living  creatures,  which  admit 
the  distinction  of  male  and  female;  and,  therefore,  can  be  ranged 
under  the  masculine  or  feminine  genders.  All  other  substantive 
nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what  grammarians  call,  the  neuter  gender, 
which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of  either  sex.  But,  with 
respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singular  hath  obtained  in  the 
structure  of  language.  For,  in  correspondence  to  that  distinction 
of  male  and  female  sex,  which  runs  through  ail  the  classes  of  ani- 
mals, men  have,  in  most  languages,  ranked  a  great  number  of  in- 
animate objects  also,  under  the  like  distinctions  of  masculine  and 
feminine.  Thus  we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
Oladhis^  a  sword,  for  instance,  is  masculine;  scLgittUt  an  arrow,  is 
feminine ;  and  this  assignation  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this 
distinction  of  them  into  masculine  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be 
entirely  capricious;  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  the  casual 
i$tructure  of  the  language,  which  refers  to  a  certain  gender,  words 
of  a  certain  termination.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  however,  all  ina- 
nimate objects  are  not  distributed  into  masculine  and  feminine ;  but, 
many  of  them  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them  ought  to  have 
been, under  the  neuter  gender;  as,^e»i/»/w/n,achurch;  sediUy  a  seat. 

But  the  genius  of  the  French  and  Italian  ton&;ues  differs,  in  thifi 
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respect,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  Fvennh  and  Italian, 
from  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  so  it  is,  that  the  neuter  gen- 
der is  wholly  unknown,  and  that  all  their  names  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  living  creatures ;  and  dis- 
tributed, without  exception,  into  masculine  and  feminine.  The 
French  have  two  articles,  the  masculine  /e,  and  the  feminine  lu  ; 
and  one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all  substantive  nouns  in  the 
language,  to  denote  their  gender.  The  Italians  make  the  same 
universal  use  of  their  articles  il  and  /9,  for  the  masculine ;  and  ia, 
tor  the  feminine. 

In  the  English  language,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  obtains  a  pe- 
culiarity quite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian  there  is  nii 
neuter  gender.  In  the  English,  when  we  use  common  discourse, 
all  substantive  nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living  creatures,  are 
neuter  without  exception.  /£?,  shcy  and  i7,  are  the  marks  of  the 
three  genders ;  and  we  always  use  t7,  in  speaking  of  any  object 
where  there  is  no  sex,  or  where  the  sex  is  not  known.  The  Eng- 
lish is,  perhaps,  the  only  language  in  the  known  world  (except  the 
Chinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  with  it  in  this  particular)  where  the 
distinction  of  gender  is  properly  and  philosophically  applied  in  ihv 
use  of  words,  and  confined  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  mark  the  real  dis- 
tinctions of  male  and  female. 

Hence  arises  a  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the  Knglibh 
tongue,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remarL*  Though  in  com- 
mon discourse,  as  1  have  already  observed,  we  employ  only  the 
proper  and  literal  distinction  of  sexes ;  yet  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage permits  us,  whenever  it  will  add  beauty  to  our  discourse,  to 
make  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  masculine  or  feminine  in  a 
metaphorical  sense ;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  are  understood  to  quit 
the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  figures  of  discourse. 

For  instance;  if  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary conversation,  or  of  strict  reasoning,  I  refer  the  word  to  no  sex 
or  gender;  I  say,  "  virtue  is  its  own  reward  ;^'  or, "  it  is  the  law  of 
'<  our  nature."  But  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a  higher  tone ;  if  I  seek 
to  embellish  and  animate  my  discourse,  I  give  a  sex  to  virtue  ;  I 
say,  "she  descends  from  heaven;"  "she  alone  confers  true  honour 
"  upon  man  ;"  "  her  gifts  are  the  only  durable  rewards."  By  this 
means  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  vary  our  style  at  pleasure.  By 
making  a  very  slight  alteration,  we  can  personify  any  object  tliat 
we  choose  to  introduce  with  dignity ;  and  by  this  change  of  man- 
ner, we  give  warning  that  we  are  passing  from  the  strict  and  logicali 
to  the  ornamented  and  rhetorical  style. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet,  but  every  good 
writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to  lay  hold 
of^  and  improve;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our  tongue;  no 
other  language  possesses  it.  For,  in  other  languages,  every  word 
has' one  fixed  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  which  can, 

*  The  following  obnenratioM  on  th^  meUpborkal  UM  of  gcnden,  in  the  English  lau- 
gnage,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Hmrm  i  Uenncs. 
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upon  no  occasion,  be  changed;  ttprii^  for  instance,  in  Greek,  virhts 
in  Latin,  and  la  vertu  in  French,  are  uniformly  feminine.  Sht, 
must  always  be  the  pronoun  answering*  to  the  word,  whether  you 
be  writing  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  whether  you  be  using  the  style  of 
reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation :  whereas,  in  English,  we  can  ei- 
tlier  express  ourselves  with  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  giving  no 
gender  to  things  inanimate ;  or  by  giving  them  gender,  and  trans- 
forming them  into  persons,  we  adapt  them  to  the  style  of  poetry, 
and,  when  it  is  proper,  we  enliven  prose. 

It  deserves  to  be  farther  remarked  on  this  subject,  that,  when 
we  employ  that  liberty  which  our  language  allows,  of  ascribing  sex 
to  any  inanimate  object,  we  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing it  of  what  gender  we  please,  masculine  or  feminine ;  but  are,  in 
general,  subjected  to  some  rule  of  gender  which  the  currency  of  lan- 
guage has  fixed  to  that  object  The  foundation  of  that  rule  is  ima- 
gined, by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  <<  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  Grammar,'*'  to  be  laid  in  a  certain  distant  resemblance,  or 
analogy,  to  the  natural  distinction  of  the  two  sexes. 

Thus,  according  to  him,  v/e  commonly  give  the  masculine  gender 
to  those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating;  which  are  by 
nature  strong  and  efficacious,  either  to  good  or  evil ;  or  which  have 
a  claim  to  some  eminence,  whether  laudable  or  not  Those  again, 
he  imagines,  to  be  generally  made  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  containing,  and  of  bringing  forth;  which  have 
more  of  the  passive  in  their  nature,  than  of  the  active ;  which  are 
peculiarly  beautiful,  or  amiable ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  ex* 
cesses  as  are  rather  feminine  than  masculine.  Upon  these  princi* 
pies  he  takes  notice,  that  the  sun  is  always  put  in  the  masculine  gen- 
der with  us,  the  moon  in  the  feminine,  as  bein?  the  receptacle  of  the 
sun's  light  The  earth  is,  universally,  femimne.  A  ship,  a  coun- 
try, a  city,  are  likewise  made  feminine,  as  receivers,  or  containers. 
God,  in  all  languages,  is  masculine.  Time,  we  make  masculine,  on 
account  of  its  mighty  efiicacy ;  virtue,  feminine,  from  its  beauty  and 
its  being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always  feminine.  Mr.  Har- 
ris imagines,  that  the  reasons  which  determine  the  gender  of  such 
capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  languages,  as  well  as  the 
English.  This,  however,  appears  doubtful.  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  jeem  casual  to  us,  because  we  cannot  reduce  them  to 
principles,  must,  unquestionably,  have  influenced  the  original  for- 
mation  of  languages:  and  in  no  article  whatever  does  language  ap- 
pear to  have  been  more  capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  less  ac- 
conling  to  fixed  rule,  than  in  the  imposition  of  gender  upon  things 
inanimate ;  especially  among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  dis- 
tinction of  masculine  and  feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  substantive  nouns,  which,  in  the  style  of  grammar,  is 
called  their  declension  by  cases.  Let  us,  first,  consider  what  cases 
signify.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
after  men  had  given  names  to  external  objects,  had  particularized 
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ihem  by  means  of  the  artide,  and  distinguiahed  them  by  number 
and  gender,  stiU  their  language  remained  extremely  imperfeet,  till 
thoy  had  devised  some  method  of  expressing  the  relations  wliieh 
those  objects  bore,  one  towards  another.  They  would  find  it  of  lit* 
tie  use  to  have  a  name  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river,  without  being  able, 
at  the  iame  time,  to  signify  how  these  stood  with  respect  to  each 
other;  whether,  as  approaching  to,  receding  from,  joined  with,  and 
the  like.  Indeed,  the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  one  another, 
are  immensely  numerous;  and  therefore,  to  devise  names  for  theni 
all,  must  have  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult  refinements  of 
language*  But,  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  express,  in  some  wav  or  other,  such  relations  as  were  most  im* 
portant,  and  as  occurred  most  frequently  in  common  speech.  Hence 
the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  cases  of  nouns,  which  express  the 
noun  itself,  together  with  those  relations (^,  iOy/ram,uriiAf  and  bjff 
the  relations  which  we  have  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention. 
The  proper  idea  then  of  cases  in  declension,  is  no  other  than  an 
expression  of  the  state,  or  relation  which  one  object  bears  to 
another,  denoted  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  name  of  that 
object;  most  commonly  in  the  final  letters,  and  by  some  languages, 
in  the  initial. 

All  languages,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  of  expression. 
The  Greek,  £itin,  and  several  other  languages,  use  declension.  The 
Enelish,  French,  and  Italian,  do  not;  or,  at  most,  use  it  very  imper- 
feeUy.  In  place  of  the  variations  of  cases,  the  modern  tongues  ex- 
jvess  the  rebtions  of  objects,  by  means  of  the  words  called  preposi* 
tions,  which  denote  those  relations,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  object 
English  nouns  have  no  case  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive, 
commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the  noun;  as 
when  we  say  ^Dryden's  Poems,"  meaning  the  Poems  of  Drydeu. 
Our  personal  pronouns  have  also  a  case,  which  answers  to  the 
accusative  of  the  Latin,  /,  me;  Ae,  Mm;  who^  wfiom.  There  is 
nothing  then,  or  at  least  very  little,  in  the  grammar  of  our  Ian- 
guage,  which  correspond?  lo  declension  in  the  ancient  languagpi. 

Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be  put.  First,  Which 
of  these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that  by  declen- 
sion, or  that  by  prepositions,  was  the  most  ancient  usage  in  lan- 
guage ?  And  next.  Which  of  them  has  the  best  efiect  ?  Both  methods, 
It  is  f4ain,  are  the  same  as  to  the  sense,  and  differ  only  in  form. 
For  the  significancy  of  the  Roman  language  would  not  have  beeu 
altered,  though  the  nouns,  like  ours,  had  been  without  cases,  prori* 
ded  they  had  employed  prepositions:  and  though,  to  express  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  they  had  said,  ^  Discipulus  de  Plato,"  like  the  modem 
Italians,  in  place  of  Discipulus  Platonis." 

Now  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  cases,  although  they  may, 
on  first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  meUiod  than  the 
other,  of  denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  this  was  the  earliest  method  practised  by  men.  We  find,  in 
bet,  that  declensions  and  cases  are  used  in  most  of  what  are  called 
the  mother  tongues,  or  original  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek 
N 
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AOfl  Latin.  And  a  very  natural  and  satisfying  account  can  be  given 
why  this  usage  should  have  eariy  obtained.  Relations  arc  the  most 
abstract  and  metaphysical  ideas  of  any  which  men  have  occasion  to 
form,  when  they  are  considered  by  themselves,  and-  separated  froni 
the  related  object.  It  would  puzzle  any  man,  as  hafi  been  well  ob« 
served  by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
what  is  meant  by  suc^  a  word  as  qf  or  fronij  when  it  stands  by  itsc^lt, 
and  to  explain  ail  that  may  be  included  under  it.  The  first  rude  in- 
venters  of  language,  therefore,  would  not  for  a  long  while  arrive  at 
such  general  terms.  In  place  of  considering  any  relation  in  the  ab» 
straot,  and  devising  a  name  for  it,  they  would  much  more  easily 
conceive  it  in  conjunction  with  a  particular  object;  and  they  would 
express  their  conceptions  of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object 
through  all  the  dijQerent  cases :  homifUsy  of  a  man ;  Aomim,to  a  man ; 
hominey  with  a  man,  &c. 

But  though  this  method  of  declension  was,  probably,  the  only 
method  which  men  employed,  at  first,  for  denoting  relations,  yet,  in 
progress  of  time,  many  other  relations  being  observed,  besides  thorns 
which  are  signified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  men  also  becoming 
more  capable  of  general  and  metaphysical  ideas,  separate  names 
were  gradually  invented  for  all  the  relations  which  occurred,  form- 
ing that  part  of  speech  which  we  now  call  prepositions.  Preposi- 
tions, being  once  introduced,  they  were  found  to  be  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  pi.ice  of  eases,  by  being  prefixed  to  the  nominative  of 
the  noun.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  nations  were  intermixed 
by  migrations  and  conquests,  and  were  obliged  to  learn  and  adopt 
the  languages  of  one  another,  prepositions  supplanted  the  use  of 
cases  and  declensions.  When  the  Italian  tongue,  for  instance, 
sprung  out  of  the  Roman,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple  by  the 
Gothic  nations,  to  accommodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nomina* 
tive  of  every  noun,  and  to  say,  (U  Roma^  al  Roma  di  CarthagOj  al 
Carthago  J  than  to  remember  all  the  variety  of  terminations,  RomsBj 
Rofnam^  CarthaginiSj  Cart/iaginemy  which  the  u^fe  of  declensions 
required  in  the  ancient  nouns.  By  this  progress  we  can  give  a  n»> 
ti«ral  account  how  nouns,  in  our  modern  tongues,  come  to  be  so  void 
of  declension:  a  progress  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Adam 
Smithes  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  on  this  subject.  Which  of  these 
two  methods  is  of  the  greatest  utility  and  beauty?  we  shall  find  ad- 
vantages and  disairl vantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  by  abolishing  cases,  we  have  rendered  the  structure 
of  modern  languages  more  simple.  We  have  disembarrassed  it  of 
all  the  intricacy  which  arose  from  the  different  foritts  of  declension, 
of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  five;  and  from  all  the  ir^ 
regularities  in  these  several  declensions.  We  have  thereby  rendered 
our  languaj^cs  more  easy  to  be  acquired,  and  less  subject  to  the 
perplexity  of  rules.  But,  thoujrh  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  lan- 
guage be  great  and  estimable  advantages,  yet  there  are  also  such 
disadvantages  attending  Uie  modern  method,  as  leave  the  baUnce» 
on  the  whole,  doubtful,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  side  of  antiquity* 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  constant  use  of  prcpositionn  for 
expressing  the  relations  of  thin;^,  we  have  filled  lan^^ua^  with  • 
multitude  of  those  little  words,  which  are  eternally  occurring  in  er^ 
ry  ^ntence,  and  may  be  thought  thereby  to  have  encumbered 
speech,  by  an  addition  of  terms;  and  by  rendering  it  more  prolix, 
to  have  cncrvatfed  its  force.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  certainly 
rendered  the  sound  of  lan^^uage  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  de- 
priving it  of  that  variety  and  sweetness,  which  arose  from  the  length 
of  words,  and  the  change  of  terminations  occasioned  by  the  cases 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  most  material 
disadvantage  is,  that,  by  this  abolition  of  cases,  and  by  a  similar  al^ 
toration,  of  which  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  lecture,  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transpo* 
sition  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  tlie  ancient  languages 
enjoj^ed. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed,  the  different  ter- 
minations, produced  by  declension  and  conjugation,  pointed  olit  the 
reference  of  the  several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  without 
the  aid  of  juxtaposition ;  suffered  them  to  be  placed,  without  ambi- 
guity, in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  give  force  to  the  mean- 
ing, or  harmony  to  the  sound.  But  now,  having  none  of  those 
marks  of  relation  incorporated  with  the  words  themselves,  we  hav# 
no  other  way  left  us,  of  showing  what  words  in  a  Mentence  are  most 
do^cly  connected  in  meaning,  than  that  of  placiiu*  them  close  by 
one  another  in  the  period.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  brought 
out  in  separate  members  and  portions;  it  is  broken  down  and  di- 
vided :  whereas  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sentences, 
by  the  ^vernment  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  presented  the  meaning 
rfo  intp^rwoven  and  compounded  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  make  us  per- 
ceive it  in  one  united  view.  The  closing  words  of  the  period  as- 
certained the  relation  of  each  member  to  another;  and  all  that  ought 
to  be  connected  in  one  idea,  appeared  connected  in  the  expression. 
Hence,  more  brevity,  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  lui^j^age  of 
particles,  (as  an  ingenious  author  happily  expresses  it),  which  we  are 
obliged  always  to  carr); along  with  us,  both  clogs  style,  and  enfeebles 
sentiment* 

'  **  The  ▼arimw  terminntioiui  of  the  tame  word,  whrCher  verb  or  noun,  ttre  olwsyt 
ooaeeivdl  to  b^  more  intiiniitdy  connected  with  the  term  which  the/  iterve  to  l«ni;theii, 
tbaii  Ihc  additional,  drmchitl,  and  in  then»i*lve8  insignificant  pnrtirlcs,  which  we  are 
obIif(*d  !'»  employ  ax  conn«»ctivcs  to  our  sipiiHcanl  wordit.  Our  mcthml  gpives  HlmrM 
die  parae  ex)»t>sure  lu  tin*  one  an  to  the  other,  luakingf  the  sippnificanl  part*,  and  the  hi* 
si^itficaiii,  pqnally  conspicuous ;  theirs  much  uOener  siuas,  hs  if  were,  the  ibrmi'i  into 
the  liAiter,  at  once  preKerviu;;  their  use  and  hidinn;  their  weakneits.  Our  muilem  Ian* 
gunge*  may,  in  this  renpect,  he  coinpariMl  lo  the  art  ot'the  carpenter  in  hs  rudeitt  state; 
vheii  the  union  of  the  mnt^'riaN  eniphiyed  l»y  the  artisan,  could  be  etTcctird  tnly  hy  the 
help  of  thoiie  external  mni  coNn«e  implements,  pins,  nails,  an«l  cramps.  The  Ancient 
lan^iiff  jTCS  re*eml»le  tiie  same  art  in  it!»  most  nn{»rovcMl  «tate,  nOer  the  invention  of  dove* 
tail  jiMiiis.  grooves,  and  niortirrs ;  when  thus  all  the  princi]inl  junn](A%A  nrr  efli-cietl, 
by  r<>rmin«;  properly  the  rxtreuiities  or  termnmtions  of  the  pieces  lo  be  joined.  For, 
liy  iiii*att«  of  these,  the  union  of  tJie  pnrt^  is  ntiden-d  diNitr,  while  thftl  l>y  wliic?i  that 
mnU>tt  •»  |>nMhire«l,  is  scaroety  iicrceivabiv.*'  The  riiilusuphy  of  lUiciurVc,  by  Ur.  CaMp^ 
bell«  vol.  u.  p.  41:1 
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Pronouns  are  the  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  substantiYe 
nouns;  being,  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or  substitutes, 
of  nouns.  /,  thaUf  he^  ahe^  and  i/,  are  no  other  than  an  abridged 
way  of  naming  the  persons,  or  objects,  with  which  we  hare  imm^- 
ate  intercourse,  or  to  which  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  refer  in 
discourse.  Accordingly,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  modification* 
with  substantive  nouns,  of  number,  gender,  and  case.  Only,  with 
respect  to  gender,  we  may  observe,  that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and 
second  person,  as  they  are  called,  /and  thoUj  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  distinctions  of  gender  given  them  in  any  language ;  for  this, 
plain  reason,  that,  as  they  always  refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to 
each  other  when  they  speak,  their  sex  must  appear,  and  therefore 
needs  not  be  marked  by  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the 
^Jiird  pei^son  may  be  absent,  or  unknown,  the  distinction  of  gender 
there  becomes  necessary;  and  accordingly,  in  English,  it  hath  all  the 
three  genders  belonging  to  it;  Ae,  «Ae,  U.  As  to  cases,  even  those 
languages  which  have  dropped  them  in  substantive  nouns,  sometimes 
retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  readi- 
ness in  expressing  relations;  ss  pronouns  are  words  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  discourse.  1  n  English,  most  of  our  grammarians  hold 
the  personal  pronouns  to  have  two  cases,  besides  the  nominative;  a 
genitive,  and  accusative;  /,  mine,  me;  thou,  ihine,  thee;  he,  kis, 
him;  who,  whose,  whom.  * 

In  the  first  stage  of  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  places  of  those 
pronouns  were  supplied  by  pointing  to  the  object  when  present,  and 
naming  it,  when  absent.  For  one  can  hardly  think  tliat  pronouns 
were  of  early  invention;  as  they  are  words  of  such  a  particular  and 
artificial  nature.  /,  thou,  he,  it,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  names 
fjeculiar  to  any  single  object,  but  so  very  general,  that  they  may  be 
applied  to  all  persons,  or  objects,  whatever,  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces. Ity  is  the  most  general  term  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  as 
it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing  in  tr^e  universe,  of  which  we  speaL 
At  the  same  time,  these  pronouns  have  this  quality,  that  in  the  cir- 
ctmistances  in  which  they  are  applied,  they  never  denote  more  than 
one  precise  individual;  which  they  ascertain  and  specify,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  article.  So  that  pronouns  are,  at 
once,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in  language. 
They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome  words  to 
the  learner,  in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues ;  as  being  the  words  most 
in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  sa,  great,  tittle,  black,  white, 
yours,  ours,  are  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  ail  that  class  of  words 
which  are  tei-med  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  languages; 
and,  in  all  lan^uages,must  have  been  very  early  invented ;  as  objects 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  nor  any  intercourse  be 
carried  on  concerning  them,  till  once  names  were  given  to  their 
different  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that  singu- 
larity which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  the 
same  form  |;iven  them  with  substantive  nouns;  being  decline<^like 
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Ihemy  by  caMS,  mnd  subjected  to  the  Bke  distinctioBS  of  number  tod 
gender.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  grammarians  hare  made  them 
to  belong  to  the  same  part  of  speech,  and  divided  the  noun  into  sub- 
stantive and  adjective ;  an  arrangement  founded  more  on  attention 
to  die  external  form  of  words,  than  to  their  nature  and  force.  For 
adjectives  or  terms  of  quality,  have  not,  bj  their  nature,  the  leafct 
resemblance  to  substantive  nouns,  as  they  never  express  any  thini^ 
which  can  possibly  subsbt  by  itself;  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  substantive  noun.  They  are,  indeed,  more  akin  to  verbs,  which, 
like  them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  riew,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic,  that  ad- 
jectives should,  in  the  ancient  lailguages,  have  assumed  so  much  of 
the  form  of  substantives ;  since  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor 
cases,  nor  relations,  have  any  thing  to  do^  in  a  proper  sense,  with 
mere  qualities,  such  as  good  or  great,  toft  or  hard.  And  yet  bowus, 
and  mamM,  and  tenery  have  their  singuhr  and  plural,  their  mascu- 
line anif  feminine,  their  genitives  and  datives,  like  any  of  ^e  namef 
of  substances,  or  persons.  But  this  can  be  accounted  for  from  the 
genius  o(  those  tongues.  They  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  consi- 
dering qualities  separately,  or  in  the  abstract  They  made  them  a 
part,  or  appendage,  of  the  substance  which  they  served  to  distin- 
gnish  :  they  made  the  adjective  depend  on  its  substantive,  and  re- 
semble it  in  termination,  in  number,  and  gender,  in  order  that  the 
two  night  coalesce  the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the  form 
of  expression,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  liberty  of 
transposition,  too,  which  those  languages  indulged,  required  such  a 
method  as  this  to  be  followed.  For  allowing  the  related  words  of  a 
sentence  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  rec^uired  the 
relation  of  adjcMstives  to  their  proper  substantives  to  be  pointed  out, 
by  such  similar  circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  style,  should  show  their  concordance.  When 
I  say  in  English,  the  **  Beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  man,"  the  juxta- 
poation  of  the  words  prevents  all  ambi^ity.  But  when  I  say  in 
Latin,  ^Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor;"  it  is  only  the  agreement,  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  of  the  adjective  ^^formota^  which  is  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence,  with  the  substantive  **  t»or,"  which  is  the 
last  word  that  declares  the  meaning. 


Q^UESTIOirS. 


ArTEa  having  given  an  account  of 
Ihe  rifle  and  ^tognm  of  lanffuaee,  to 
what  does  onr  auUior  proceed  ?  Of  the 
Mtnietnre  of  ku^raage,  and  of  its  com- 
^ariecm  with  other  Bcienc«&  what  is 
remaiiced  ?  Why  is  it  ant  to  be  slighted 
by  saperficial  thinkers?  To  the  igno- 
rance of  what  was  then  inculcated, 
what  is  to  be  attrft>uted?  On  what 
liave  few  authors  written  with  philo- 
flOfihical  accuracy;  and  what  is  still 


more  to  be  re^in^etted?  How  does  the 
attention  of  the  French  and  English 
to  this  subject  compare?  What  has 
lately  been  attempted;  and  how  have 
they  succeeded  7  What  is  not  our  au- 
thors purpose ;  and  why  not  ?  Of  what 
does  he  propose  to  give  a  fireneral  view  $ 
and  howt  What  ui  the  firat  thing  to 
be  considered?  Of  the  essential  parts 
of  speech  in  all  languages  what  is  ob- 
served ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated; 
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and  hence,  what  ibIlowB  ?  What  is  the 
inopt  simple  and  comnrehensive  division 
of  the  parts  of  speech?  How  are  these 
respectively  classed  ?  Of  the  common 
grammatical  division  of  speech  into 
eight  partfl,  what  is  observed;  and| 
why?  Why,  tlxen,  will  it  be  better  to) 
make  use  of  these  known  terms,  than 
of  iihy  others?  With  what  arc  we  na- 
turally led  to  bei^n ;  and  why?  What 
here  occurs;  and  why  ?  A  savage,  be- 
holding trees  in  every  direction,  found 
what  to  be  ^  impracticable  underta- 
king ?  What  waa  his  first  obiect  ?  By 
what  was  he  led  to  form,  ui  his  mind, 
some  general  ideas  oC  the* common 
qualities  of  all  trees?  What  did  longer 
experience  teach  him  ?  To  what  disad- 
vantage was  he  still  subject ;  and  why  ? 
Hence,  then,  what  appears  evident? 
Mow  is  this  illustrated?  What,  howe- 
ver, are  we  not  to  imagine ;  and  why 
iK)C?  Where  is  this  daily  practised? 
Why  was  the  notificatk>n  which  lan- 
gua^  made  of  objects,  still  very  im- 
perfect? Here,  what  useful  and  very 
curious  contrivance  occurs?  In  what 
does  the  Ibrce  of  the  article  consist?  In 
Kncrlish,  how  many  articles  have  we? 
Define  them.  A,  is  much  the  same 
with  whut^  and  what  does  it  mark? 
Of  the  article  th£j  what  is' observed? 
What  article,  only,  have  the  Greeks, 
and  to  what  does  it  answer?  How  do 
they  supply  the  place  of  our  article  a  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  As  the  Latins 
had  no  article,  how  did  they  supply  its 
place  ?  Why  does  this  appear  to  oe  a 
defect  in  the  Latin  tongue?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Of  each  of  these 
phraiies,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  ^filius 
rRgifl,"  what  is  observed;  and  to  ex- 
plain in  which  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be 
understood,  what  is  necessary  ?  To  il- 
lustrate tlie  force  and  importance  of  the 
article,  what  further  examples  are 
given  ?  Of  showinir  what,  does  our  au- 
thor gladly  lay  holti  of  any  opportuni- 
ty? What  other  affectkiiis  belong  to 
subrttantive  nouns  ?  How  does  number 
distinguish  them  ?  Of  this  distinction 
what  is  said ;  and  why  must  it  have 
been  coeval  with  the  very  infimcy  of 
language?  For  the  greater  facility  of 
expressing  it,  by  what  has  it,  in  all  lan- 
guages been  marked?  In  what  lan- 
guages do  we  find  a  dual  number ;  and 
Row  may  its  origin  be  accoanted  for  ? 
Of  gender,  what  is  remarked  ?  Why 
is  it.  in  its  proper  sense,  confined  to  tlie 


names  of  living  creatures;  and  thert- 
fore,  what  folluwi^?  To  what  ought 
all  other  sulistantive  nouns  belong; 
and  what  is  it  meant  to  hnply  ?  With 
respect  to  this  distributk>n,  what  hss 
obtained  ?  How  is  tliis  remark  illustin- 
ted?  What  exam|[)les  are  given?  Oi 
this  assignation  ol  sex  to  inanimate 
objects,  what  is  remarked?  What  k 
ohiserved  of  the  gender  of  inanimate 
objects  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages? How  do  the  French  and 
Italian  tongues  differ  from  Uiem  in  this 
res|>ect?  In  the  latter,  how  is  tlie  j 
der  of  nouns  designated  ?  In  the  I 
lish  lan^age,  what  peculiarhy 
tains?  What  are  tlie  marks  of  thft 
three  genders;  and  when  is  ii  used? 
In  this  respect,  what  advantage  has 
the  English  languatre  over  all  othen, 
the  Chinese  excepteid  ?  What  does  the 
genius  of  it  permit?  What  example 
of  illustration  b  given  ?  By  tliis  mean^ 
what  have  we  it  in  our  power  to  do; 
and  how  ?  Of  this  advantage,  what  ii 
further  observed ;  and  why  ?  What  in- 
stances are  mentk)ned?  In  En<rli^ 
how  can  we  avoid  this  difficulty? 
What  deserves  further  to  be  remarked? 
Where  is  the  foundation  of  this  nils 
imagined  to  be  laid  ?  Thus,  acconliog 
to  hfm,  to  what  substantive  nouns,  used 
figuratively,  do  we  give  the  masculine 
gender;  and  to  what  the  feminine? 
Upon  these  principles,  of  what  does  he 
take  notice?  What  does  Mr.  Harris 
further  imagine  ?  Why  does  tliis  ap- 
pear doubtful  ? 

Having  discussed  gender,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed  ?  To  un- 
derstand what  case  signifies,  what  m 
it  necessary  to  obs^^e  ?  What  would 
they  find  of  little  use  ?  Of  the  relaiwn 
which  objects  bear  to  one  another,  what 
is  observed  ;  and  what  follows  1  Bui, 
in  its  earliest  periods,  what  was  neces- 
sary; and  hence,  what  cases  were 
found?  What,  then,  is  the  proper  idea 
of  cases  in  declenswn  ?  What  evidenee 
have  we  that  all  languages  do  not  agree 
in  this  mode  of  expression  ?  Huw  do 
modem  toninies  express  tlie  relatkuis 
of  objects?  What  case  only,  have  Eng- 
lish nouns ;  and  how  is  it  fornietR 
What,  in  our  languaire  answers  to  the 
accusative  casein  Latin?  Whai  is  there 
not,  then,  in  our  language  ?  What  two 
r|ueptione,  therefore,  conceminir  thii 
subject,  maybe  put  ?  Of  both  methods, 
what  is  remarked;  and  why  ?  Whkb 
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WB9  the  earliMt  mOhod  praetind  by 
ineii  7  Where  do  we,  in  fact,  6iid  that 
dedenaiont  and  csBes  are  used  ?  What 
nataral  account  can  be  given,  wh^  this 
usage  should  have  early  obtained? 
What  has  been  well  pl)t«rved,  by  our 
author,  oil  this  subiect?  What  inle- 
rence,  therefore,  follows  ?  How  would 
they  most  naturally  conceive  the  rela- 
tions of  a  tiling;  and  how  would  they 
ezj^reM  their  caneaftions  of  it?  How 
were  separate  names  invented,  to  ex- 
press the  relations  which  occurred ;  and 
what  are  they  called  ?  Prepositions  be- 
ing once  introduced,  how  were  they 
Ibund  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the 
pbce  of  cases;  and  hence,  what  caane 
to  pass?  How  is  this  iJhistrated?  By 
this  prpgresB^  of  what  can  we  give  a 
natural  account? .  With  re^rd  to  the 
other  question  on  this  subject,  what 
shall  we  find?  What  effect  has  been 
prodneed,  by  the  abolition  of  cases? 
Of  what  have  we  disembarraawd  it ; 
and  how  have  we  thereby  rendered  it  ? 
Notwithstanding  these  advantageiL  yet 
what  disadvantages,  in  the  first  place, 
leave  the  balance  inclining  to  the  side 
of  antiquity?  ^Vhat  io  the  second 
plajdb  ?  but,  io  the  third  place,  what  is 
the'  most  material  disadvantage?  In 
the  ancient  tongues,  what  did  the  dif^ 
ferent  termination^  pcint  out ;  and  how 
did  it  sufier  them  to  be  placed?  In  ex- 
presaing  relation^  what  method  only 
have  we  now  leA  ?  How  is  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  brought  out  ?  How  did 
the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sentences  express  their  meaning?  How 
was  the  relatioe  of  each  member  as- 
certained ;  and  hence,  what  was  pro- 
doced?  What  are  pronouns?  Of  them, 
what  is  reraarkeil ;  and  accordingly,  to 
what  are  they  sabject  ?  Why  have  not 
/and  thou  had  the  distinctions  of  gen- 
der given  to  them  an  any  language? 
Why  is  the  distinction  of  gender  neces- 
sary in  the  third  person?  Of  Uie  cases  of 


pronouns,  what  isresaarkedT  In  Bngiis }i 
wiiat  cases  have  pronouns?  How  is  it 
probable  the  plncetf  of  ])ronoijns  wers 
suppiieo,  in  the  firstf^tage  of vpei'ch ;  and 
why?  Of/,r/ioi«,Ae,andir,whatistobe 
observed  ?  Of  t^,  wlua  is  remarked ;  and 
irhy  ?  What  other  quality  have  these 
pronouns;  go  that  what  follows?  Why 
ure  they  troublesome  to  the  learner?  Oi 
adjectives,  what  is  remarked?  Where 
are  they  found ;  and  why  must  thev 
have  been  early  invented  ?  What,  only, 
is  to  be  observed,  in  relation  to  tliem  r 
Hence^  what  has  happened;  and  on 
what  IS  this  arrangement  founded? 
Why  have  not  adjectives  the  k^nst  re- 
semblanee  to  subecaoth^  nouns?  To 
what  are  they  more  akin?  What  may, 
at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and 
fantastk;  and  whv?  How  can  thid  be 
accounted  for  ?  What  did  tliey  avoid ; 
and  what,  did  they  make  them?  On 
what  did  ihev  make  the  adjective  de- 
pend; and  why?  What  did  tiie  liberty 
of  transpositk)n  require,  and  for  what 
reason  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
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fSTRUCTURE  OP  LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Or  the  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attributive,  indeed, 
€if  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far,  is  the  verb.  It 
is  chiefly  in  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  subtile  and  profound  meta- 
physic  of  language  appears ;  and,  therefore,  in  examining  the  na> 
tnre  and  difll^reut  variations  of  the  verb,  there  might  be  room  for 
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ample  discussion.  But  as  I  am  sensible  that  such  grammatical  dis- 
cussions, when  tliey  are  pursued  far,  become  intricate  and  obscure, 
I  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject  than  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjeetire,  that  it 
eiq>iiesses,  like  it,  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  some  person  or  thing. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.  For,  in  all  verba,  in  every  language, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  things  implied  at  once;  the  attribute 
of  some  substantive,  an  affirmation  concerning  that  attribute,  and 
Ume.  Thus,  when  I  say, '  the  son  shineth ;'  shining  is  the  attribute 
ascribed  to  the  sun ;  the  present  time  is  marked ;  and  an  affirmatioa 
is  included,  that  this  property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to 
the  sun.  The  participle  ^  shining,^  is  merely  an  adjective,  which 
denotes  an  attribute  or  property,  and  also  expresses  time;  but  car- 
ries no  affirmation.  The  infinitive  mood,  <  to  shine,'  may  be  called 
the  name  of  the  verb;  it  carries  neither  time  nor  affirmation ;  but 
simply  expresses  that  attribute,  action,  or  state  of  things,  which  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and  tenses.  Hence  the  infinitive 
often  carries  the  resemblance  of  a  substantive  noun;  and  .both  in 
English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed  as  such.  As,  <  scire 
tuum  nihil  est'  '  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.^  And,  im 
English,  in  the  same  manner:  ^To  write  well  is  difficult;  to  speak 
eloquently  is  still  more  difficult'  But  as,  through  all  the  other  ten- 
ses and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is  essential  to  them;  'the 
sun  shineth,  was  shining,  shone,  will  shine,  would  have  shone,'  fcc 
the  affirmation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb 
from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  it  its  most  conspicuous 
power.  Hence  there  can  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  pn^Kwition* 
without  a  verb  either  expressed  or  implied.  For,  whenever  we 
speak,  we  always  mean  to  assert, that  something  is,  or  is  not;  and  the 
word  which  can*ies  this  assertion,  or  affirmation,  is  a  verb.  From 
this  sort  of  eminence  belonging  to  it,  this  part  of  speech  hath  re- 
ceived  its  name,  verb,  from  the  Latin  t;en6u9»,  or  the  toinrdf  by  way  of 
distinction. 

Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in  speech,, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  language;  though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of 
long  time,  to  rear  t  vera  up  to  that  accurate  and  complex  atrueture 
which  Aey  now  possess.  It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has 
suggested,  that  the  radical  verb,  or  the  first  form  of  it,  in  most  Ian. 
piages,  would  be,  what  we  now  call  the  impersonal  verb.  <  It  rains ; 
It  thunders;  it  is  light;  it  is  agreeable;'  and  the  like;  as  this  is  tlie 
very  simplest  form  of  the  verb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of 
an  event,  or  of  a  stete  of  things.  By  degrees,  after  pronouns  were 
invented,  such  verbs  became  personal,  and  were  branched  oat  into 
all  the  variety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  distinc- 
lions  of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to  show 
the  sdmirable  accuracy  with  which  language  is  constructed.  We 
think  commonly  of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of  time, 
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into  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  and  we  might  {magine, 
that  if  verbs  had  been  so  contrived,  as  simply  to  express  these,  no 
more  was  needful.  But  language  proceeds  with  much  greatei  subtilty. 
It  splits  time  into  its  several  moments.  It  considers  time  as  never 
standing  still,  but  always  flowing ;  things  past,  as  more  or  less  per^ 
fectly  completed ;  and  things  future,  as  more  or  less  remote,  by  diner- 
ent  gradations.  Hence  the  great  variety  of  tenses  in  most  tongues^ 
The  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered  as  one  indivisible 

EH  nt,  susceptible  of  no  variety.  **  I  write,  or,  I  am  writing ;  seribo,'^ 
ut  it  is  not  so  with  the  past  There  is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it 
hath  two  or  three  tenses  to  express  the  varieties  of  it  Ours  hath 
'  no  fewer  than  four.  1.  A  past  action  may  be  considered  as  left  un* 
finished;  which- makes  the  imperfect  tense,  <<I  was  writing,  senAe* 
bam.^*  2.  As  just  now  finished.  This  makes  the  proper  perfect 
tense,  which,  in  English,  is  always  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  aux- 
iliary verb,  <^  I  have  written."  3.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished 
some  time  ago ;  the  particular  time  left  indefinite.  **  I  wrote,  9crip- 
n\**  which  may  either  si^ify,  *^I  wrote  yesterday,  or,  I  wrote  a 
twelvemonth  ago."  This  is  what  grammarians  call  an  aorist,  or  in- 
definite past  4.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  before  something 
else,  which  is  also  past  This  is  the  plusquamperfect  ^*  I  had  writ- 
ten ;  scripseram.    I  had  written  before  I  received  his  letter." 

Here  we  observe  with  some  pleasure,  that  we  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the  past  time. 
They  have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  dikinguishes  an 
action  just  now  finished,  from  an  action  that  was  finished  some  time 
ago.  In  both  these  cases  they  must  say,  ^<tfcrt/wi."  Though  there 
^  be  a  manifest  difierence  in  the  tenses,  which  our  language  express- 
es, by  this  variation,  ^  I  have  written,"  meaning,  I  have  just  now 
finished  writing;  and,  **  I  wrote,"  meaning  at  some  former  time, 
since  which,  other  things  have  intervened.  This  difierence  the 
Romans  have  no  tense  to  express ;  and,  therefore,  can  only  do  it  by 
a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two ;  a  simple  or  inde- 
finite future ;  *  I  shall  write ;  Bcribam ;'  and  a  future,  relating  to 
something  else,  which  is  also  future.  *  I  shall  have  written ;  9crip^ 
9tro?    I  shall  have  written  before  he  arrives.* 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  times,  verbs  admit  the 
distinction  of  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  active  and  the  passive) 
according  as  the  afiirmation  respects  something  that  is  done,  orsome* 
tJvng  that  is  sufiered;  <I  love,  or  I  am  love(L'  They  admit,  also, 
the  distinction  of  moods,  which  are  designed  to  express  the  affirma- 
tion, whether  active  or  passive,  under  difierent  forms.  The  indica- 
tive mood,  for  instance,  simply  declares  a  proposition,  *  I  write ;  I 
have  written ;'  the  imperative  requires,  commands,  threatens,  ^  write 
thou;  let  him  write.f    The  subjunctive  expresses  the  propositiou 

*  Ob  the  tem«s4>f  the  Terbc,  Mr.  Harris's  H«rroet  maj  he  consulted,  hj  such  m  de- 
sir*  to  see  then  smiiiniBed  with  ineta|)h>  sical  accuracy  \  amt  also  the  Treatise  on  iIm 
Oriffki  and  Progress  of  Language,  toL  u.  p.  125. 
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nnder  the  fonn  of  a  condition,  or  in  subordination  to  some  other 
thing,  to  which  a  reference  is  made,  ^  I  might  wi'ite,  I  could  write,  ^ 
I  should  write,  if  tie  case  were  so  and  so/  This  manner  of  ex< 
pressing  an  affirmation,  under  so  many  different  forms,  together 
also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  /,  ihoUy  and  Ae,  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so 
great  a  part  of  the  grammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  that,  of  all  tlie  parts 
of  speech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most  artificial  and  complex.  Con- 
aider  only,  how  many  Uiings  are  denoted  by  this  single  Latin  word 
*anuivisaemy  I  would  have  loved.'  First,  Thcvperson  who  speaks, '  I.' 
Secondly,  An  attribute  or  action  of  tliat  person,  ^  loving.'  Third- 
ly, An  affirmation  concerning  that  action.  Fourthly,  The  past' 
time  denoted  in  that  affirmation,  <  have  loved :'  and,  Fifthly,  A  con- 
dition, on  which  the  action  is  suspeYided,  '  would  have  loved.'  It 
appears  curious  and  reniarkable,  that  words  of  this  complex  import, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artificial  structure,  are  to  be  found, 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressiofi;  all 
these  varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  tongues.  Con- 
jugation is  esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages  which,by  vary- 
ing either  the  termination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the  verb, express 
the  greatest  number  of  important  circumstances,  without  the  help  of 
auxiliary  words.  In  the  oriental  tongues,  the  verbs  are  said  to  have 
few  tenses,  or^ expressions  of  time ;  but  then  their  modes  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  express  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  relations. 
In  the  Hebrew,  for  instance,  they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the 
help  of  any  auxiliary,  not  only  <  I  have  taught,'  but,  ^  I  have  taught 
exactly,  or  often ;  I  have  been  commanded  to  teach  ;  I  have  taught 
myself.'  The  Greek,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  known 
tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all  the  tenses  and  moods. 
The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more  imperfect ;  es- 
pecially in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the  tenses  by  the 
help  of  the  auxiliary  ^  sumJ* 

In  all  the  modern  European  tongues,  conjugation  is  very  defe^ 
tive.  They  admit  few  varieties  in  the  termination  of  the  verb  i^ 
self;  but  have  almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary  verbs, 
throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  passive.  Lan- 
guage has  undergone  a  change  in  conjugation,  perfectly  similar  to 
that  which  I  showed  in  the  last  lecture,  it  underwent  with  respect 
to  declension.  As  prepositions,  prefixed  to  the  noun,  supersede 
Che  u»e  of  cases ;  so  the  two  great  auxiliary  verbs,  to  have^  and  to 
bty  with  those  other  auxiliaries  which  we  use  in  English,  doy  shaU^ 
willf  tnayy  and  can,  prefixed  to  the  participle,  supersede,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  different  terminations  of  moods  and  tenses,  wiiich  form- 
ed* the  ancient  conjugations. 

The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owsng  to  the  same  cause,  and 
will  be  easily  understood,  from  refierting  on  what  was  formerly  ob- 
served. The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  very 
general  and  absttact  nature.  They  imply  the  different  modifications 
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of  simple  existence,  considered  alone,  and  witliout  reference  to  ^y 
particular  thing.  In  the  early  state  of  speech,  the  imuort  of  them 
would  be  incorporated,  with  every  particular  verb  in  its  tenses 
and  moods,  long  before  words  were  invented  for  denoting  such 
abstract  conceptions  of  existence,  alone,  and  by  themselves.  But 
after  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the  progress  of  language,  to 
be  invented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses  and  moods  given  to  them 
like  other  verbs;  it  was  found,  that  as  they  carried  in  their  nature 
the  force  of  that  affirmation  which  distinguishes  the  verb,  they  might, 
by  being  joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
verb,  supply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Hence, 
as  the  modem  tongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient, 
this  method  established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech.  Such 
words,  for  instance,  as  am,  was,  have^  shallf  being  once  familiar,  it 
appeared  more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whatever;  as,  /am 
laved;  I  was  laved;  J  have  loved;  than  to  remember  that  variety  of 
terminations  which  were  requisite  in  conjugating  the  ancient  verbs, 
amor,  aniabar,  amavi,  ^e.  Two  or  three  varieties  only  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  verb,  were  retained,  as,  2tn;e,  loved,  loving;  and  all  the 
rest  were  dropt  The  consequence,  however,  of  this  practice,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  abolishing  declensions.  It  rendered  language 
more  simple  and  easy  in  its  structure ;  but  withal,  more  prolix,  and 
less  graceful.  This  finishes  all  that  seemed  roost  necessary  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  indeclinable 
parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us  long* 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  numerous 
class  of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head 
of  attributives;  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  circum- 
stance of  an  action  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time,  place,  order, 
degree,  and  the  other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasion  to 
specify.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  more  than  an  abridged  mode 
of  speech,  expressing,  by  one  word,  what  might,  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion, be  resolved  into  two  or  more  words  belonging  to  the  other  parts 
of  8i)eech.  'Exceedingly,'  for  instance,  is  the  same  as  < in  a  high 
degree;'  'bravely,'  the  same  as,  *  with  bravery  or  valour;'  'here,' 
the  same  as,  'in  this  place;'  'often,  and  seldom,'  the  same  as,  'for 
many  and  for  few  times,'  and  so  of  the  rest  Hence,  adverbs  may 
be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  introduction  into  the 
system  of  speech,  than  many  other  classes  of  words ;  and  accord  ingly, 
the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words  formerly  e»- 
tahlished  in  the  language. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions,  are  words  more  essential  to  dis> 
course  than  the  greatest  part  of  adverbs.  They  form  that  class  of 
words,  called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be  no  Ian- 
guage  ;  serving  to  express  the  relations  which  things  bear  to  one 
anoU^er,  their  mutual  influence,  dependencies,  and  coherence; 
thereby  joining  words  together  into  intelligible  and  significant  pro- 
positions. Conjunctions  are  generally  emploved  for  connecting  sen* 
tence8«  or  members  of  sentences ;  as,  and,  because,  although,  and 
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the  like.  Prepositions  are  employed  for  connecting  words  by  show- 
ing the  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bears  to  another ;  as,  qf^ 
fronij  to,  above  J  below  j  fyc.  Of  the  force  of  these  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  before,  when  treating  of  the  cases  and  declensions  of  sub- 
:stantive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles  must 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  speech ;  seeing  they  point  out  the  relations 
and  transitions  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  which  is  no  other  thing 
than  the  connexion  of  thoughts.  And,  therefore,  though  among 
barbarous  nations,  and  in  the  rude  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world,  the 
stock  of  these  words  might  be  small,  it  must  always  have  increased, 
as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  reflection.  The 
more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by  science,  and  the  more  perfect 
their  language  becomes,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  it  will  abound 
more  with- connective  particles;  expressing  relations  of  things,  and 
transitions  of  thought,  which  had  escaped  a  grosser  view.  Accord- 
ingly, no  tongue  is  so  full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  consequence  of 
the  acute  and  subtile  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In  every  lan- 
guage, much  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the  pro- 
per use  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns, 
which  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  parts 
of  discourse.  It  is  the  right,  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which 
chiefly  makes  discourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  disjointed 
ancl  loose ;  which  carries  it  on  its  progress  with  a  smooth  and  even 
pace,  or  renders  its  march  irregular  and  desultory. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  &e  general  construction  of  language. 
Allow  me,  only,  before!  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe,  that  dry  and 
intricate  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance, 
and  very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
For,  if  speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter  of  the  conceptions  of 
our  minds,  an  examination  of  its  stmcture  and  progress  cannot  but 
unfold  many  things  concerning  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  con* 
eeptions  themselves,  and  the  operations  of  our  faculties)  a  subject 
that  is  always  instructive  to  man.  *Nequis,'  says  Quintilian,  an  au- 
thor of  excellent  judgment,  *  nequis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  gram- 
natices  elementa.  Non  quia  magnce  sit  operas  consonantes  a  vocali- 
bos  di8cemere,easque  in  semivocalium  numerum,  mutarumque  par> 
tiri,  sed  quia  interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus,  apparebit  mulu 
reruni  subtilitas,  quae  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exercere 
altissimam  quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiam  possit'*     i.  4. 

Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  own  language.     In  this,  and  the 
preceding  lecture,  some  observations  have  already  been  made  on  its 


}^.  ■*»  mMi  d«pi«e,  u  inconfid«r«ble,  the  elemente  of  gramnmr,  because  It  msr 

Mem  to  him  a  m.^  of  .maU  contequence,  to  «how  the  dktfai^m  l^t^^een  Toweb^ 
conionMU,  and  to  dinda  the  latter  into  liquids  and  mntei.  But  ther  who  DeMM* 
':^  i^Z*in:lr^  of  thl.  temr^  of  .deuce,  wUI  the,^  dl.coTT.uTh  r^J^ 
■ml  wbtdty  of  mutter,  as  is  not  only  prop  t  to  .harpen  Uie  rniderstandinss  of  r^ 
MD,MnaBdeMtogiTe  exercise  for  the  most  piofoiwl  luiowlei2eM!dISSlh& 
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9tntctare.  But  it  is  proper  that  we  should  be  a  little  more  partieu- 
lai*  in  the  examination  of  it 

The  lan|^age  which  is,  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great  Bri« 
tain,  is  neither  the  ancient  primitive  speech  of  the  island,  nor  de- 
rived from  it ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  language  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  Celtic,  or 
Gaelic,  common  to  them  with  Gaul ;  from  which  country  it  appears, 
by  many  circumstances,  that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtie 
toneue,  which  is  said  to  be  yery  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  moat  ancient  languages  in  the  world,  obtained  once 
in  mostof  the  western  regions  of  Europe.  It  wasthelanguageofGaul, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  and,  very  probably,  of  Spain  also ;  till, 
in  the  course  of  those  revolutions  which,  by  means  of  the  con- 
quests, first,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards,  of  tlie  northern  nations^ 
changed  the  government,  speech,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face 
of  Europe,  this  tongue  was  gradually  obliterated  ;  and  now  subsists 
only  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the  Welch,  and  the  Erse,  are 
no  other  than  difierent  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the  first 
inhabitants  that  we  know  of  in  our  island ;  and  continued  so  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450 ; 
who,  havinz  conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix  with  them, 
but  expelled  them  from  their  habitations,  and  dittve  them,  together 
with  their  language,  into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were 
one  of  those  northern  nations  that  overran  Europe;  and  their 
tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  altogether  distinct  from 
the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  English  tongue.  With 
some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a  language,  probably,  from  the  same 
root  with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  introduced  his  Norman,  or  French,  as  the  language  of  the  court, 
which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  speech  of  liie  nation;  and 
the  English  which  was  spoken  luterwards,  and  continues  to  be  spo* 
ken  DOW,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and  this  Norman 
French,  together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce 
and  learning  have,  in  progress  of  time,  gradually  introduced. 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
dearly  traced.  The  language  spokeu  in  the  Low  Countries  of  Scot- 
land, is  now,  and  has  b^n  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dia- 
lect of  the  English.  How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient 
Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the  Low  Country  in  Scot- 
Und,  and  to  make  its  retreat  into  the  Highlands  and  islands,  can- 
not be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like  revolution  was  brought 
about  in  England.  Whether  the  southernmost  part  of  Scotland  was 
once  subject  to  tiie  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nortliumberland;  or  whether  the  great  number  of  English  exiles 
that  retreated  into  Scotland,  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and  upon 
other  occasionb,  introduced  into  that  country  their  own  language, 
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ifihich  afterwards,  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations, 
prevailed  over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  Teutonic  dialect  is 
tlie  basis  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported  among  us  in 
three  difierent  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman ;  all 
which  have  mingled  together  in  our  language.  A  very  great  num- 
ber of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin.  These 
we  had  not  directly  from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable, 
entered  into  our  tongue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Norman  French, 
which  William  the  Conqueror  introdi^ced.  For,  as  the  Romans  had 
long  been  in  full  possession  of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that 
country,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  soil 
of  corrupted  Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Bomanshe  :  and  as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like 
the  Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  Inhabitants,  but,  after  their  victo- 
ries, mingled  with  them ;  the  language  of  the  country  became  a 
compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  imported  by  these  conquerors, 
and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence,  tlie  French  language 
has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  considemble  affinity  with  the 
Latin ;  and  hence,  a  great  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  which 
were  in  use  among  the  Normans  in  France,  were  introduced  into 
olir  tongue  at  the  conquest ;  to  which,  indeed,  many  have  since 
been  added,  directly  from  the  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
diffusion  of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Europe. 

From  the  influx  of  so  many  streams,  from  thejunction  of  so  many 
dissimilar  parts,  it  naturally  foi!ovvs,that  the  English,  like  every 
compounded  language,  must  needs  be  somewhat  irregular.  We 
cannot  expect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  compIetA 
analogy  in  structure,  which  may  be  found  in  those  simpler  langua- 
i^es,  which  have  been  formed  in  a  manner  within  themselves,  and 
built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as  I  before  showed,  it  has  but  small 
remains  of  conjugation  or  declension  ;  and  its  syntax  is  narrow,  as 
there  are  few  marks  in  the  words  themselves,  that  can  show  their 
relation  to  each  other,  or,  in  the  grammatical  style,  point  out  eillier 
their  concordance,  or  their  government  in  the  sentence.  Our  words 
having  been  brought  to  us  from  several  different  regions,  straggle, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  asunder  from  each  other;  and  do  not  coalesce 
80  natui*ally  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 

Ikit  these  disadvantages,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  compound  Ian- 
giiage,  are  balanced  by  other  advantages  that  attend  it ;  particularly, 
by  Ihc  hiimlier  and  variety  of  words  with  ^vhich  such  a  language'is 
likely  to  l>e  enriched.  Few  languages  are,  in  fact,  more  copious 
than  the  English.  In  all  grave  subjects  especially,  historical,  criti- 
lyil,  polFticaL  and  moral,  no  writer  has  the  least  reason  to  complain 
of  the  barrenness  of  our  tongue.  The  stidious  reflecting  genius  of 
the  pcoiilc,  has  brou};ht  together  great  store  of  expressions,  on  such 
rnibjects,  from  cveiy  (piaiter.  We  are  rich  too  in  Uie  language  of 
poetry.    Our  poetical  st^Ie  differs  widely  firom  prose,  noiin  point 
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of  niitAbers  only,  but  in  the  very  words  themselres;  which  shown 
what  a  stock  and  compass  of  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  se- 
lect and  employ,  suited  to  those  different  occasions.  Herein  we  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical  langua^,  if  it  were 
not  distinguished  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to  diflTer  from  their 
<ifdinary  prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  fprave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  the 
stronger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displays  its  power 
of  expression.  We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at  least,  lor  de- 
noting all  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.*  But,  in  describing 
the  more  delicate  sentiments  and  emotions,  our  tongue  is  not  so  fer- 
tile. Itmust  be  confessed,that  the  French  language  far  surpasses  ours, 
in  expressing  the  nicer  shadesof  character ;  especially  those  varieties 
of  manner,  temper,  and  behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social 
intercourse  with  one  another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  transhte  into 
English,  only  a  few  pages  of  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  and  he  will 
soon  be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  of  expression  on  these  subjects. 
Indeed,  no  language  is  so  copious  as  the  French  for  whatever  is  deli- 
cate, gay,  and  amusing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  language  for  con- 
versation, in  the  known  world;  but  on  the  higher  subjects  of  com- 
position, the  English  may  be  justly  esteemed  to  excel  it  considerably. 

Language  is  generally  understood  to  receive  its  predominant 
tincture  from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who  speak  il.  We 
must  not,  indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impres- 
sion of  their  genius  and  manners ;  for  amons:  all  nations,  the  original 
rtock  of  words  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  remain  as 
the  foundation  of  their  speech  throughout  many  ages,  while  their 
manners  undergo,  perhaps,  very  great  alterations.  National  charac- 
ter will,  however,  always  have  some  perceptible  influence  on  tne 
turn  of  language;  and  the  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French,  and 
the  gravity  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  English,  are  sufliciently  im- 
pressed on  their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those  who 
speak  it,  it  may  be  exjjected  to  have  strength  and  energy.  It  is,  in- 
deed, naturally  prolix,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  particles  and 
auxiliary  verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constantly  to  employ ;  and  this 
prolixity  must,  in  some  degree,  enfeeble  it  We  seldom  can  ex  press  so 
much  by  one  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  Our  style  is  less  compact;  our 
conceptions  being  spread  out  among  more  wonls,  and  split,  as  it 
were,  into  more  parts,  make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  niter 
tliem.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  by  our  abounding  in  tenns  for 
expressing  all  the  strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  by  the  liberty 
which  we  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  nations,  of  com- 
pound mg  words,  our  language  may  be  esteemed  to  possess  consider- 

•  An^r,  wratii,  |WMio»,  ra|fe,  fury,  oulri>i^,  ficrccMii«»i«,  »linriniej»»,  animosil)  »rliol«r, 
nwiami-nt,  heal,  heart-burning ;  to  fume,  «torin,  inflame,  be  iiioeiiMMl,  Hi  vei,  KiiiUk> 
irritiite,  enrage,  etasperate,  provoke,  fret;  to  be  luUen,  hhMty,  hot,  nmgh,  touTr 
FMffuh,  lie.    Prefooe  to  Oracnwood'i  OmuiMir. 
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able  force  of  ex]  ression ;  comparatively,  at  least,  with  the  other 
modern  tongues,  though  much  below  die  ancient  The  style  of 
Milton  alone,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
English  tongue  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  nerves  and  eneigy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation  to 
different  styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and  strong,  ar 
easy  and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  magnificent, 
as  occasions  require,  or  as  an  author's  genius  prompts,  is  a  quality 
of  great  importance  in  speaking  and  writing.  It  seems  to  depend 
upon  three  things;  the  copiousness  of  a  language;  the  difierent  ar- 
rangements of  which  its  words  are  susceptible;  and  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  sound  of  those  words,  so  as  to  correspond  to  many 
difierent  subjects.  Never  did  any  tongue  possess  this  quality  so 
eminently  as  the  G  reek,  which  every  writer  of  genius  could  so  mould, 
as  to  make  the  style  perfectly  expressive  of  his  own  manner  and  pe- 
culiar turn.  It  had  all  the  three  requisites,  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety 
of  its  difierent  dialects;  and  thereby  readily  assumed  every  sort  it 
character  which  an  author  could  wish,  from  the  most  simple  and 
most  familiar,  up  to  the  most  majestic  The  Latin,  though  a  Yery 
beautiful  language,  is  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Greek.  It  has 
more  of  a  fixed  character  of  stateliness  and  srravitv.  It  is  always 
firm  and  masculine  in  iJt^  tenour  of  its  sound;  and  is  supported  by 
a  certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  dU 
vest  it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.  Among  the  modern  tongues,  the 
Italian  possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French. 
By  its  copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  beauty 
and  harmony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itself  very  happily  to  most  sub- 
jects, eitlier  in  prose  or  in  poetry;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the 
strong  as  well  as  the  tender ;  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  modern  dialects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Our  own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the 
Italian  in  flexibHity,  yet  is  not  destitute  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
this  quality.  If  any  one  will  consider  the  diversity  of  style  which 
appears  in  some  of  our  classics,  that  great  difierence  of  manner,  for 
instance,  which  is  marked  by  the  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
that  of  Dean  Swift,  he  will  see,  in  our  tongue,  such  a  circle  of  ex- 
pression, such  a  power  of  accommodation  to  the  difierent  taste  of 
writers,  as  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency  in 
harmony  of  sound.  But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to 
the  sounds  of  his  own  language,  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  of 
not  being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point;  yet,  I  imagine,  there  are  evi- 
dent grounrls  on  which  it  may  be  shown,  ihat  this  charge  against  our 
tccgue  has  been  carried  too  fer.  The  melody  of  our  versification, 
its  power  of  supporting  poetical  numbers  without  any  assistance 
from  rhyme,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  our  language  is  far  from 
being  unmusical.  Our  verse  is,  after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified 
and  harmonious  of  any  of  the  modem  dialects;  unquestionably  far 
beyond  the  French  verse,  in  variety,  sweetness,  and  melody.    Mr. 
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l^eridan  has  shown,  in  his  lectures,  that  we  abound  more  in  vowe! 
and  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  languages;  and  these  too,  so  diTi- 
ded  into  lone  and  short,  as  to  afiford  a  proper  diversity  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants,  he  observes,  which  appear  so 
crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  combinations,  not  oisagree- 
able  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing;  and,  in  particular,  the  objection 
which  has  oeen  made  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  hissing  con* 
sonants  in  our  language,  is  unjust  and  ill-founded.  For,  it  has  not 
been  attended  to,  that  very  commonly,  and  in  the  final  syllables  es- 
pecially, this  letter  loses  altogether  the  hissine  sound,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  a  z,  which  is  one  of  the  soundson  which  the  ear  rests  with 
pleasure;  as  in  haa^theae^  those j  laves, hearsy  and  innumerable  more, 
where,  though  the  letter  s  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the 
power  otZf  not  of  the  common  s. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or  beau- 
tv  of  sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  Eng- 
hah  tongue.  Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melodious 
arrangements,  yet  strength  and  expressiveness,  more  than  grace, 
form  its  character.  We  incline,  in  general,  to  a  short  pronunciation 
of  our  words,  and  have  shortened  the  quantity  of  most  of  those 
which  we  borrow  from  the  Latin,  as  orator,  spectacle,  theatre,  liberty, 
and  such  like.  Agreeable  to  tliis,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
English  pronunciation,  the  throwing  the  accent  farther  back,  that  is, 
nearer  the  bee^inning  of  the  word  than  is  done  by  any  other  nation. 
In  Greek  andlLatin,  no  word  is  accented  farther  back  than  the  third 
syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  antepenult  But,  in 
English,  we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth,  some  on  tlie 
fifth  syllable  from  the  end,  as,  memorable,  conviniency,  Ambulatory, 
pr6fitableness.  The  general  effect  of  this  practice  of  hastening  tlie 
accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  to  give  a 
brisk  and  a  spirited,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  and  hurried,  and 
not  very  musical,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation  of  a  people. 

The  English  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property,  that  it 
is  the  most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  all  the  European 
dialects.  It  is  free  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declensions,  moods, 
and  tenses  Its  words  are  subject  to  fewer  variations  from  their 
original  form  tha  those  of  any  other  language.  Its  substantives 
have  no  di.«tinctio..i  of  gender,  except  what  nature  has  made,  and  but 
one  variation  in  case.  Its  acljectives  admit  of  no  change  at  all,  ex- 
cept what  expresses  the  degree  of  comparison.  Its  verbs,  instead  of 
running  through  all  the  varieties  of  ancient  conjugation,  suffer  no 
more  than  four  or  five  changes  in  termination.  By  the  help  of  a 
few  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of  significancy 
in  meaning  are  accomplished;  while  the  words, for  the  most  part, 
jireserve  their  form  unchanged.  The  disadvantages  in  point  of  ele- 
gance, brevity,  and  force,  whichfollow  from  this  structure  of  our  lan- 
guage, I  have  before  pointed  out  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility.  It  renders  the  ac- 
quisition of  our  language  less  laborious,  the  arrangement  of  our  words 
more  plain  and  obvious^  the  rules  of  our  syntax  fewer  and  more  simple. 
P 
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I  agree,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth,  (Preface  to  his  gnmmar)  in 
thinking,  that  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  language  occa- 
sion its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  accura- 
cy. It  was  necessary  to  study  languages  which  were  of  a  more 
complex  and  artificial  form,  with  greater  care.  The  marks  of  gen- 
der and  case,  the  varieties  of  conjugation  and  declension,  the  mul- 
tiplied rules  of  syntax^  were  all  to  h^  attended  to  in  speech.  Hencp 
language  became  more  an  object  of  art  It  was  reduced  into  form; 
a  standard  was  established ;  and  any  departures  from  the  standard 
became  conspicuous.  Whenias,  among  us,  language  is  hardly  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  grammatical  rule.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
that  a  competent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without  any  study;  and 
that  in  a  syntax  so  narrow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  nothing 
which  demands  attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  manner. 

I  admit,  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
trol the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Established  cus- 
tom in  speaking  and  writing,  is  the  standard  to  which  we  must  at 
last  resort  for  determining  every  controverted  point  in  language  and 
style.  But  it  will  not  follow  from  this,  that  grammatical  rules  are 
superseded  as  useless.  In  every  language,  which  has  been  in  any 
degree  cultivated,  there  prevails  a  certain  structure  and  analogy  of 
parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  foundation  to  the  most  reputable 
usage  of  speech;  and  which,  in  all  cases,  when  usage  is  loose  or  du- 
bious, possesses  considerable  authority.  In  every  language,  there  arc 
ndes  of  syntax  which  must  be  inviolably  observed  by  all  who  would 
either  write  or  speak  with  an)*  propriety.  Forsyntax  is  no  other  than 
that  arrangement  of  words,  in  a  sentence,  which  renders  the  meaning 
of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  words  to  one  another,  most 
clear  and  intelligible. 

.\11  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  applied  to  our 
language.  Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  particular  form  of 
their  language,  which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions  to  govern, 
some  the  genitive,  some  the  dative,  some  the  accusative  or  ablative 
case.  But,  abstracting  from  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  always 
remembered,  that  the  chief  and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are 
common  to  the  English  as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue ;  and,  indeed,  he- 
long  equally  to  all  languages.  For  in  all  languages,  the  parts  which 
compose  speech  are  essentially  the  same;  substantives,  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  connecting  particles:  and  wherever  these  parts  of  speech 
are  foun  1,  there  ai*e  certain  necessary  relations  among  them,  which 
regulate  their  syntax,  or  the  place  which  they  ought  to  poSvScss  in  a 
sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  much  as  in  Latin,  the  adjectrre 
must  by  position,  be  made  to  aixree  with  its  substantive;  and  the 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person  and  number;  because, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  a  word,  which  expiesses  either  a  quality 
or  an  action,  must  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  name 
of  that  thing  whose  quality,  or  whose  action,  it  expresses.  T\\'o  or 
more  substantives,  joined  by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the 
verbs  or  pronouns,  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural 
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number ;  otherwise,  their  common  relation  to  these  rerlM  or  pro- 
nouns is  not  pointed  out.  An  active  verb  must,  in  every  language, 
govern  the  accusative ;  that  is,  clearly  point  out  some  substantive 
noun,  as  the  object  to  which  its  action  is  directed.  A  relative  pro* 
noun  roust,  in  every  form  of  speech,  agree  with  its  antecedent  in 
gender,  number,  and  person ;  and  conjunctions,  or  connecting  parti* 
cles,  ought  always  to  couple  like  cases  and  moods ;  that  is,  ought 
to  join  together  words  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  state  with 
each  other.  I  mention  these,  as  a  few  exemplifications  of  that  fun* 
damental  regard  to  syntax,  which,  even  in  such  a  language  as  ours, 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  writing  or  speaking  with  any  propriety. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  language  be, 
as  it  is  our  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our  study  and 
attention,  both  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  words  which  we  employ, 
and  with  regard  to  the  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  of  these  words 
in  a  sentence.  We  know  how  much  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their 
most  polished  and  flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues. 
We  know  how  much  study  both  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  have 
bestowed  upon  theirs.  Whatever  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by 
the  study  of  other  languages,  it  can  never  be  communicated  with  ad- 
vantage, unless  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak  their  own  language 
well.  Let  the  matter  of  an  author  be  ever  so  good  and  useful,  his 
compositions  will  always  suffer  in  the  public  esteem,  if  his  expression 
be  deficient  in  purity  and  propriety.  At  the  same  time,  the  attain- 
ment of  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  is  an  object  which  demands  ap- 
plication and  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it  merely  by 
the  ear,  or  acquire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good  authors, 
they  will  find  themselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors,  even 
in  point  of  grammar,  the  many  olfences  against  purity  of  language, 
which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far  from  being  contempti- 
ble, demonstrate,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  previously 
requisite,  in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly.* 
"■ '  ■ ' '  *—  ■■■   .    ■  ■  >  ~»^ 

QUESTIONS. 


Or  the  verb,  what  is  ohsrrved  ?  In 
it,  what  Rppetirs ;  ami  therelbre,  what 
IbllcwvB?  Why  will  our  iiiithor  avoid 
d^veliina  loruTer  on  thii«  fnibject,  than  ia 
ahai)h]ieiy  neceiuaiy  ?  What  pro|)ertv 
ha»  the  veth,  in  common  with  tiie  ad- 
jeetivc?  In  all  verbw,  what  three  things 
arc  implied  at  once  7  How  is  this  re- 
mark illufstmted  ?  Of  tlw  particle  shi- 
nifi^f  whjil  18  remarked  ?  What  may 
the  infinitive  inooil,  io  Mhine,  he  culled ; 
itnd  why?  1  fence,  what  resemblance 
dons  tho  infinitive  mood  oticn  c^irry  ? 
Wliat  examples  are  jriven  ?  What  in 
'tfiat  which  chiefly  di^tin^iiFhes   tlie 


•  On  this  fliibjrrl.thr  reader  <>ii<rl It  to  prnt3»»Dr.  Lowth'g  !?hrtT*T?itnKliu'iion  iv  I 
Granininr,  with  C'ntirBl  Notes ;  Dr.  (^auipbell**  Philosopbj  oi  Khcturir :  and  Dr. 
'  Vs  HuditncnU  cif  Eoyliah  Grwnuuur. 


verb  from'other  parts  ofgpcech  ?  Hchce, 
what  folio wr:  and  why?  What  liab 
ari5«n  (Vom  thia  won  of  eminence? 
Why  miwt  verb-  have  been  coeval 
with  meti'B  fiiiRt  nttemptA  towards  the 
formation  of  lan^uaire?  What,  ip  H 
pn)bahle»  was  its  radical  form ;  and 
why  ?  What  <lid  such  verbs  arterwardri 
become,  and  into  what  did  they  bram  h 
oi!t?  For  whjit  are  the  tenses  taiitri 
ve<l  ?  Why  must  notice  be  taken  oT 
tliese?  or  what  divii»ionB  of  time  do  w^ 
naturj\lly  think  ?  Under  whm  circum- 
«tancc««  miirht  we  ima<rine  tliHt  no  more 
were  iKjetltuI  ?  But  how  doen  hnijuage 
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fiocaed ;  and  into  what  doeft  u  q^lit 
lime?  How  does  it  consider  it;  and 
hence,  what  [oUowb  ?  How  may  the 
present  be  conaidered?  What  examples 
are  given  ?  How  many  past  tenses  are 
iouiid  in  the  poorest  languages  ?  How 
loaoy  hasoora  ?  Define  eac£  and  ^ve 
the  illustrative  examples.  Here,  mat 
do  we  with  pleasure  observe  ?  What 
tense  have  tney  not?  In  both  cases, 
what  must  they  say?  How  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  language  illustrated? 
Define  the  two  varietiesorthefuture,  and 
give  examples  of  each.  Besides  tenses, 
what  other  distinction  do  verbs  admit? 
For  what  are  moods  designed  ?  Define 
the*  indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the 
subjunctive  moods ;  and  give  examples 
of  each.  What  does  this  m^ner  ofex- 
preasing  an  affirmation,  &c.  form? 
What  now  clearly  app^Lrs  ?  How  is 
this  fullv  illustrated  ?  What  is  a  curi- 
ous and  remarkable  fact?  In  what 
languages  is  conjugation  esteemed  most 
perfect  ?  What  is  said  of  the  tenses  of 
oriental  toninies  ?  How  is  this  deficien- 
cv  supplied^  What  example  is  given  ? 
Of  the  tenses  and  moods  of  the  Greek 
language,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  the 
liatin,  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  conjugation,  in  modem  Euro- 
pean tongues  T  In  what  do  they  admit 
few  varieties;  and  to  what  have  they 
constant  recourse?  To  what  is  the 
change  which  lan^^uage  has  underaone 
in  conjugatbn,  similar?  What  fllus- 
tration  of  this  remark  is  given  ?  How 
may  the  alteration  be  easily  under- 
stood ?  Of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  what  is 
remarked?  What  do  they  imply? 
With  what^  in  the  early  state  of  speech, 
would  their  import  m  incorporated? 
In  what  manner  was  it  afterwards 
(bund  that  these  auxiliaries  might  sup- 
ply the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and 
tenses  ?  Hence,  what  followed  ?  What 
examples  of  illustration  are  ^ven? 
What  few  varieties  were  retained? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  this 
practice?  Whs*,  effect  had  it  on  lan- 
guage ?  Wha*  are  the  remaining  parts 
of  speech  called?  Of  these,  what  are 
tlie  first  that  occur  ?  To  what  are  they 
red\iciblp ;  and  why  ?    For  the  most 

Eirt  what  ai-elhcy;  expresRing  what? 
ence,  of  them,  what  may  be  am- 
ceived  ;  and  accordingly,  whence  are 
the  great  body  of  them  derived? 
What  class  of  words  do  prepositions 
and  conjugations  form ;  and  to  express 


what  relatkns,  do  they  serve?  For 
connecting  what,  are  coniunctiouf:  em- 
ployed ;  and  what  examples  are  given? 
In  what  manner  do  prepositions  eov^nea 
words;  and  what  examples  are  given'^ 
When  was  the  force  of  these  spotoi  of? 
From  what  is  it  evident  that  all  these 
connective  particles  must  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  speech ;  and,  therefore, 
what  follows  ?  As  s  nation  improfves  in 
science,  and  as  its  language  beoomeH 
more  perfect,  what  may  we  expect  t 
Accoroingly,  what  language  contains 
the  greatest  quantity  of  mem ;  and 
why?  On  what  does  much  of  the  beau- 
ty and  strength  of  every  Wngua^e  de- 
pend ?  What  depends  on  the  r jgfai  or 
wron^  management  of  them  ?  Before 
he  dismisses  ue  subject  of  language, 
what  observation  does  our  author  re- 
quest to  be  aUowed  to  make;  and 
why  ?  How  is  this  subject  illustrated  in 
a  quotation  from  Quintilian?  M^hat 
subject  do  we  next  approach  ?  Of  the 
languc^^  which  is  at  present  spoken 
throughout  Great  Britain,  what  is  bb- 
served?  What  was  the  language  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  istend  ?  Oi 
this  Celtic  tongue,  what  is  remarked, 
and  where  did  it  obtain?  Of  what 
countries  was  it  the  language ;  and  till 
what  period?  Where,  only,  does  it  now 
subsist?  What  evidence  nave  we  o. 
this?  How  long  did  this  continue  to  be 
the  language  of  the  island  ? 

How  did  the  Saxons  treat  the  Br^ 
tons?  Of  what  was  the  Saxon  ton^pie 
a  fiialect ;  and  of  what  did  it  lay  the 
fbundatk>n  ?  How  long  did  it  oontiinie 
to  be  spoken  throughout  the  southern 
part  of  the  island?  What  language 
did  he  introduce?  Of  what,  then,  is  the 
English  which  is  now  spoken  a  mix- 
ture ?  What  language  is  spoken  in  the 
low  countries  otSc^and?  For  wiiat» 
can  we  not  easily  account  ?  What  ariL 
still,  uncertain  and  contested  pointB? 
What  appears,  from  what  has  been 
said,  to  be  the  basis  of  our  preaent 
speech ;  and  how  has  it  been  imported 
among  us?  From  what  ancient  lan- 
guage are  many  of  our  words,  also. 
derived;  and  how  did  we  receive  themi 
What  evidence  have  we  of  this?  Whh 
what  language  has  the  French  alwavs 
continued  to  have  a  very  conaideraliJe 
affinity;  and  hence,  what  ibUowB? 
From  the  influx  of  so  many  streame, 
what  naturally  follows?  What  can 
i  we  not  expect  &om  it  ?  Why  is  iu 
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pynmx  nantyw?  What  remark  ibi- 
IowbI  How  are  these  djsadvantaffei, 
if  they  be  such,  balanced?  In  what 
rihiect  is  our  (an^uaffe  particularly 
eopiouB  ?  How  has  Uiis  been  produced  ? 
In  what  also  are  we  rich ;  and  in  what 
does  it  diifier  finom  prose?  What  does 
Ibis  show  ;  aiid,to  what  language  are 
we,  in  this  respect,  iniiititely  superior  ? 
Of  their  noetical  lang>iage,  what  is  re- 
marked? Where  doea  our  language 
chiefly  display  its  power  of  expresskm  ? 
How  maBv  words  are  we  said  to  have 
10  denote  tho  yariedes  of  the  passion  of 
anger?  Repeat  them.  Where  is  our 
tongue  less  fertile  ?  In  what  does  the 
French  tongue  surpass  ours?  How 
may  any  one  be  convinced  of  this? 
For  what  is  the  French,  of  all  lao- 
guages,  the  most  copious;  and  Ibr 
what  is  it  the  happiest  language  in  the 
world  ?  But  where  does  ours  excel  it  ? 
Whence  does  langnace  receive  its  pre- 
dominant feature?  what  must  we, 
however,  not  expect;  and  why?  What 
evidence,  however^  have  we  that  na- 
tional character  will  always  have  some 
influence  on  the  turn  of  languaj?e  ? 
From  the  genius  of  our  longuaire,  what 
may  it  be  expected  to  have?  To  what 
is  its  prolixi^  owing :  and  what  is  its 
efiect)  How  is  this  iUustrated?  Why 
may  our  languaro  still  be  esteemed  to 
possess  considerable  force  of  expression? 
Of  what  is  the  style  of  Milton  a  sufficient 
proof?  What  is  a  quality  of  ipcaX  im- 
portance in  speaking  or  writmg ;  and 
oo  what  thi^  things  does  it  depend? 
What  tonfiTue  most  eminently  posaesMS 
this  quality?  What  advantages  did  it 
poHBess?  What  is  the  character  of  the 
Latin  tongue  in  this  respect?  Of  the 
Italian  language,  what  is  remarked  ? 
By  considering  whose  style,  may  one 
be  convinced  Uiat  our  lani^ua^  is  not 
destitute  of  flexibility?  Wfth  what  has 
our  laoguafire  been  most  taxed?  What 
akme  ir  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  lan- 
ipmge  is  not  unmusical?  Of  our  verse, 


wliat  isremaitod?  What  baa  Mr.  Ae- 

ridan,  in  his  lecture^  shown?  Of  oar 
consonants,  what  does  he  observe;  and 
why?  Afler  all,  what  must  be  admit- 
ted? To  what  do  we,  in  general,  fa»- 
cline;  and  agreeaUy  to  this^  what  ie  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  our  pronoif 
ciatkui?  How  does  the  Eoglish  difier 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  m  ^h»  re- 

rt?  What  is  the  general  eflect  of 
practice?  What  peculiar  property 
does  the  Englirii  language  pesMss? 
Illustrate  thk,  fully,  what  opinkm  of 
Dr.  Lowth  is  here  introduced  ?  Why 
were  ancient  languages  an  object  of 
art?  What  do  we  tfUce  for  granted; 
and  hcihce,  what  fbUows?  I&  what 
are  grammatical  rules  insuiBeiem;  and 
what  in  this  ease  must  be  the  stan- 
dard? What  will  not  fbUow  fixxn  this; 
and  why?  Why  cannot  all  the  rules  d 
Latin  s3mtax  be  applied  to  our  lan- 
guage? But  what  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered; and  tar  what  reassn? 
How  is  this fullv  iUustrated?  What  do 
these  exemplincatk»s  show?  What 
remark  on  the  English  language  fol- 
lows? How  m  this  ilhMtratedf  W1k> 
will  find  themselves  much  disappoiBl- 
ed?  What  affords  a  suflksient  proof  tlMt 
a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  i^ 
quisite? 
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LECTURE  X. 


STYLE.— PERSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION. 

Having  finished  the  subject  of  language,  I  now  enter  on  the  coii- 
lideration  of  style,  and  the  nilea  that  relate  to  it 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  8t]ie. 
The  best  definition  I  can  give  of  it,  is,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
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B  man  expresses  his  conceptions,  by  means  of  language.  It  is  dif' 
ferent  from  mere  language,  or  words.  The  words  which  an  author 
employs,  may  be  proper  and  faultless ;  and  his  style  may,  neverthe* 
less,  have  great  faults :  it  may  be  dry,  or  stifi*,  or.  feeble,  or  affected. 
Style  has  always  some  reference  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  ideas  which  arise  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  rise  there ;  and  hence,  when  we  are  examining  an 
author's  composition,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  difficult  lose- 

Crate  the  style  from  the  sentiment  No  wonder  these  two  shoald 
so  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  nothing  else  than  that  sort  of 
expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily  assume.  Hence,  differ- 
ent countries  have  been  noted  for  peculiarities  of  style,  suited  to  their 
different  temper  and  genius.  The  eastern  nations  animated  their 
style  with  the  most  strong  and  hyperbolical  figures.  The  Athenians, 
a  polished  and  acute  people,  formed  a  style  accurate,  clear,  and  neat 
The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose  in  their  manners,  affected  a  style  florid 
and  diffjse.  The  like  sort  of  characteristical  differences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Spaniards.  In  giving  the  general  characters  of  style^  it  is  usual  to 
talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  are  plainly  the 
characters  of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expressing 
himself:  so  difficult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things  from  one 
anotlier.  Of  the  general  characters  of  style,  I  am  afterwards  to  dis- 
course; but  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  examining  the  more 
simple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the  assemblage  of  which,  its  more  cooj- 
plex  denominations,  in  a  great  measure,result 
All  the  qualities  of  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two  headf, 

Crspicuity  and  ornament  For  all  that  can  possibly  be  required  of 
iguage  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress,  as  by  pleasing  and  interesting  them, 
shall  most  effectually  strengthen  the  impressions  which  we  seek  t» 
make.  When  both  these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  accom- 
plish every  purpose  for  which  we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental  quality 
of  style;*  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that  for 
the  want  of  it,  nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richest  orna- 
ments of  style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and  puzzle,  instead 
of  pleasing  the  reader.  This,  therefore,  must  \h  our  first  object,  to 
'  make  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  understood,  at  jd  understood  with- 
out the  least  difficulty.  «Oratio,'  says  Quintilian,  *  debet  negligen- 
ter  quoque  audientibus  esse  aperta ;  ut  in  animum  audientis,  sicvi 
sol  in  oeulos,  etiamsi  in  eum  non  intendatur,  occurat  Quare  oon 
solum  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  omnino  possit  non  intelligere  ca- 
randum.'t    If  we  are  obliged  to  follow  a  writer  with  ir.uch  care,  to 

•"  NobU  prima  tit  ?irtut,  penpicuitas,  propria  verba,  reciui  ordo,  nob  in  longm 
dBata  condutlo ;  nihil  neque  destt,  ncque  iuperfluat." 

^  QuiHTiL.lib.  viiL 

t  «  DiiGomie  ou^t  alway«  to  b«  o  jtioiiii,  eren  to  the  most  carelcM  tend  negtifBBX 
bearer :  so  thai  the  a^ie  ihall  striKe  hU  mind,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  dpcs  owr  ejta, 
though  they  mrr  not  directcl  upwards  to  it.  We  muij>«  studv  not  only  that  crery  heam 
aajr  indcrslaod  as,  bttt  that  it  shall  be  unpossible  for  him  not  to  understand  ua." 
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pause,  and  to  read  over  his  sentenoea  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
comprehend  them  fully,  he  will  never  please  us  long  Mankind 
are  too  indolent  to  relish  so  much  labour.  They  may  preteiid  toad- 
mire  tlie  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  mearing; 
but  they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  time. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  subject  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  want  of  perspicuity.  But  the  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
he  admitted.  For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  that,  it  is  in  his 
power,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  distinct  propositiona, 
or  to  express  clearly  to  others:  and  upon  no  subject  ought  any  man 
to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  cleai^ly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may, 
very  excusably,  be  on  some  subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate;  but 
still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  ought  to  be  clear;  and  wherever  this  is 
the  case,  perspicuity  in  expressing  them  is  always  attainable.  The 
obscurity  which  reigns  so  much  amone  many  metaphysical  writers, 
ia,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the  inuistinctness  of  Uieir  own  con- 
ceptions. They  see  the  object  but  in  a  confused  light ;  and,  of 
eour8e,can  never  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to  others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  sort 
of  negative  virtue,  or  freedom  from  defect.  It  has  higher  merit  : 
it  is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty.  AVe  are  pleased  with  an  author, 
we  consider  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  frees  us  from  all  fatigue 
of  searching  for  his  meaning ;  who  carries  us  through  his  subject 
without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ;  wh^^se  style  flows  always 
like  a  limpid  stream,  where  we  see  to  the  very  bottom. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  £rst,  to  single  words 
and  phrases,  and  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  I  begin 
with  treating  of  the  first,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  it  in  this  lec- 
ture. 

Perspicuity,  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  re- 
quires these  Uiree  qualities  in  them^purily, propriety y  9ind precision. 

Purity  and  propriety  oflanguage,  are  often  used  indiscriminately 
for'each  other ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.  A  distinc- 
tion, however,  obtains  between  them.  Purity  is  the  use  of  such 
words,  and  such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage which  we  speak ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are 
imported  from  other  languages,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new  coined, 
or  used  without  proper  authority.  Propriety  is  the  selection  of 
such  words  in  the  language,  as  the  best  and  most  established  usage 
has  appropriated  to  those  ideas  which  we  intend  to  express  by  them. 
It  implies  the  correct  and  happy  application  of  them,  according  to 
that  usage,  in  opposition  to  vulgarisms  or  low  expressions ;  and  to 
words  and  phrases,  which  would  be  less  significant  of  the  idcaa  that 
we  mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be  strict- 
ly English,  without  Scoticismsor  Galllcbms,  or  ungranimatical  irre- 
gular expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless,  be  deficicDt 
in  propriety.  The  words  mav  be  ill  chosen ;  not  adapted  to  tlie 
•abject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  author's  seiise.  He  has  taken  all 
bis  words  and  phrases  from  the  general  mass  of  Englisli  lan^u^ige ; 
but  he  ba9  made  his  selection  among  thene  words  unhappilj.     V>  Jieru- 
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ftSy  style  cannot  be  proper  without  being  also  pure;  and  where  boith 
purity  and  propriety  meet,  besides  making  style  perspicuoiiSy  they 
also  render  it  graceful.  There  is  no  standard,  either  of  purity  or  of 
propriety,  hut  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  spesikers  in  tl^ 
country. 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new  coined  words,  as  incongruous 
with  purity  of  style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  some  excep- 
tions are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occasions,  they  may  have  grace. 
Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect  to  coin- 
ing, or,  at  least,  new  compounding  words;  yet,  eyen  here,  this  li- 
berty should  be  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  In  prose,  such  innoya* 
tions  are  more  hazardous,  and  have  a  worse  e£fect  They  are  apt  to 
give  style  an  afifected  and  conceited  air ;  and  should  never  be  ven- 
tured upon,  except  by  such,  whose  established  reputation  gives  them 
some  degree  of  dictatorial  power  over  language. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  ne^ 
cessity  requires  them,  should  always  be  avoided.  Barren  languages 
may  need  such  assistances;  but  ours  is  not  one  of  these.  Dean 
Swift,  one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  himself  much  on 
using  no  words  but  such  as  were  of  native  growth:  and  bis  lan- 
guage may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  standard  of  the  strictest  pii» 
rity  and  propriety,  in  the  choice  of  words.  At  present,  we  seem  to 
be  departing  from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of  Latin  words  have, 
of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some  occasions,  they  give  an 
appearance  oi  elevation  and  dignity  to  style.  But  often,  also^  they 
render  it  stiff  and  forced  :  and,  in  general,  a  plain,  native  style,  as 
it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  proper  management  of 
words,  it  may  be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with  this  La- 
tinised English. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  precision  in  language,  which, 
as  it  is  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  perspicuity,  me- 
rits a  full  explication ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideas  are,  per* 
haps,  not  commonly  formed  about  it 

The  exact  import  of  precision,  may  be  drawn  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word.  It  comes  from  *  praecidere,'  to  cut  off:  it  imports 
retrenching  all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  ex-» 
hibit  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses 
it  I  observed  before,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  quali- 
ties of  style  from  the  qualities  of  thought ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this 
instance.  For,  in  order  to  write  with  precision,  though  this  be  pro- 
perly a  quality  of  style,  one  must  possess  a  very  considerable  dtf 
gree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  his  manner  of  thinking. 

The  ^  ords  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas,  may  he  faulty 
in  three  respects ;  they  may  either  not  express  that  idea  which  ths 
author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles,  or  is  akin  feo 
it ;  or,  they  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully  and  complete- 
ly ;  or,  they  may  express  it,  together  with  something  more  than  he 
intends.  Precision  stands  opposed  to  all  these  three  faults ;  but 
chiefly  to  the  last  In  an  author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  being 
free  from  the  two  former  faults  seems  implied.  The  words  which  he 
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1  are  proper;  that  is,  they  express  that  idea  which  he  intends, 
and  they  express  it  fally ;  but  to  be  precise,  signifies,  that  they  ex- 
press that  idea,  and  no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  his  words,  which 
Introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any  superfluous  unseasonable  accessory, 
so  as  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  object,  and  thereby  to 
reader  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and  mdistinct  This  re- 
c|aire8  a  writer  to  have,  himself,  a  very  clear  apprehension  of  the  ob- 
ject he  means  to  present  to  us;  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  it  in  his 
mind ;  and  never  to  waver  in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it;  a  perfec- 
tion to  which,  indeed,  few  writers  attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly, above  one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  to- 
gether, especially  objects  among  which  there  is  resemblance  or  con* 
nexion,  it  finds  itself  confused  and  embarrassed.  It  cannot  clearly 
perceive  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  difier.  Thus,  were 
any  object,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose 
structure  I  wanted  to  form  a  distinct  notion,  I  would  desire  all  its 
trappings  to  be  taken  off,  T  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me 
by  itself,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  distract 
my  attention.  The  same  is  the  case  with  words.  If,  when  you  would 
inform  meof  your  meaning,  you  also  tell  memorethan  what  conveys 
it;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the  principal  object;  if,  by 
unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  you  shift  the  point  of  view, 
and  make  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and  sometimes  another 
thing  that  is  connected  with  it;  you  thereby  oblige  me  to  look  on 
several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  principal.  You  load 
the  animal  you  are  showing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and  collars, 
and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat  resem- 
bling, and  yet  somewhat  difiering,  that  I  see  none  of  them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  loose  style;  and  is  the  proper  oppo- 
site to  precision.  It  generally  arises  from  using  a  superfluity  of 
words.  Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  of  words  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly ;  and  they  only 
confound  the  reader. .  They  are  sensible  of  not  having  caught  the 
precise  expression,  to  convey  what  they  would  signify ;  they  do  not, 
indeed,  conceive  their  own  meaning  very  precisely  themselves ;  and 
therefore  help  it  out,  as  they  can,  by  this  and  the  other  word,  which 
may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the  defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat 
nearer  to  their  idea:  they  are  always  going  about  it,  and  about  it, 
but  never  just  hit  the  thing.  The  image,  as  they  set  it  befor«i  you,  is 
always  seen  double ;  and  no  double  image  is  distinct.  When  an  author 
tells  me  of  his  hero's  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is 
precise,  and  I  understand  it  fully.  But  if,  from  the  desire  of  multi- 
plying words,  he  will  needs  praise  his  courage  And /or  tittuk  ;  at  the 
moment  he  joins  these  woitls  together,  my  idea  begins  to  waver. 
He  means  to  express  one  quality  more  strongly;  but  he  is,  in  tnith. 
expressing  two.  Courage  resists  danger; ybr/tVu/Ze  supports  jiain. 
The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  diilerent^  and 
Q  14 
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being  led  to  iliink  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  them  should 
be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my  conception  of 
the  object  indistinct 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a  qualifi- 
ed sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being  precise 
He  uses  proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement;  he  gives  you  the 
idea  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so  far  he  is  perspieo 
ous:  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind;  they  are 
loose  and  general ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  expressed  with  preci- 
sion. All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.  It  is  sufficient, 
on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  meaning. 
The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  familiar  kind;  and  we 
are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though  eveiy 
word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise  and  exact 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  language,  are  more  deir 
and  perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Arctibishop  Tiilotson,  and  Sir 
William  Temple;  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precision. 
They  are  loose  and  diffuse;  and  accustomed  to  express  their  mean- 
ing by  several  wonls,  which  show  you  fully  whereabouts  it  Iies,nh 
ther  than  to  single  out  those  expressions,  which  would  convey  clea^ 
ly  the  idea  which  they  have  in  view,  and  no  more.  Neither,  indeed, 
is  precision  the  prevailing  character  of  Mr.  Addison's  style ;  although 
he  is  not  so  deficient  in  this  respect  as  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  precision,  are  much  greater 
than  Mr.  Addison's;  and  the  more  unpardonable,  because  he  is  a 
professed  philosophical  writer ;  who,  as  such,  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  have  studied  precision.  His  style  has  both  great  beauties 
and  great  faults ;  and,bu  the  whole,  is  by  no  means  a  safe  model  for 
imitation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
words;  those  which  he  employs  are  generally  proper  and  well 
sounding;  he  has  great  variety  of  them;  and  his  arrangement,  as 
shall  be  afterwards  shown,  is  commonly  beautiful.  His  defect,  iu 
precision,  is  not  owing  so  much  to  indistinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to 
perpetual  affectation.  He  is  fond,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  pa- 
rade of  language;  he  is  never  satisfied  with  expressing  tiny  thing 
clearly  and  simply;  he  must  always  give  it* the  dress  of  state  and 
majesty.  Hence  perpetual  circumlocutions,  and  many  words  and 
phrases  employed  to  describe  somewhat,  that  would  have  been  de- 
scribed much  better  by  one  of  them.  If  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion any  persou  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  his  pro- 
per name.  In  the  treatise,  entitled.  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  des- 
cants for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Aristotle,  without  once 
naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than  the  master  critic,  the  mighty 
genius  and  judge  of  art,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  master 
of  art,  and  consummate  philologist  In  the  same  way,  the  grand 
poetic  aire,  the  philosophical  patriarch,  and  his  disciple  of  nobis 
birth  and  lofty  i^enius,  are  the  only  names  by  which  he  coude- 
icends  to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  in  another  pts- 
•age  of  the  same  trertise.  This  method  of  distinguishing  persons 
is  extremely  affected;  but  it  b  not  so  contrary  to  precision,  as  ilr 
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frequent  circumlocutions  he  employs  for  all  moral  ideas;  attentiTe, 
on  every  occiwion,  more  to  the  pomp  of  language,  than  to  the  cleat* 
ncM  which  he  ought  to  have  studied  as  a  philosopher.  The  moral 
tensey  for  instance,  after  he  bad  once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  term; 
but,  how  vague  becomes  the  idea,  when,  in  the  next  page,  he  calls 
ity  <  That  natural  affection,  and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the 
sKtfise  of  right  and  wrong?'  Self  examination,  or  reflection  on  our 
own  conduct,  is  an  idea  conceived  with  ease ;  but  when  it  is  ^Tought 
into  all  the  forms  of  <A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  parties* 
becoming  a  self-dialogist,  entering  into  partnership  with  hiinself, 
forming  the  dual  number  practically  within  himself;'  we  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  it  On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or  r»> 
ther  loads  with  words,  the  plainest  and  simplest  propositions,  as,  if 
not  to  obscure,  at  leas^  to  enfeeble  them. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that,  by  every  ill  action  we  hurt  our 
mind,  as  much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison,  or  give  himself  a 
wound,  would  hurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a  redundancy  of  words 
he  pours  forth :  *  Now  if  the  fabric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appeared 
to  us  such  as  it  really  is;  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  remove  henog 
any  one  good  or  orderly  affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disor* 
derly  one,  without  drawing  on,  in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state 
which,at  its  height,  is  confessed  to  be  so  miserable;  it  would  then, 
undoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  ill,  immorkl,  or  unjust  ao* 
tioo,  can  be  committed,  without  either  a  jiew  inroad  and  breach  on 
the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  further  advancing  of  that  execution 
already  done :  whoever  did  ill,  or  acted  in  prejudice  to  his  integrity, 
^od  nature,  or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater  cruelty 
towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  to  swallow  what  was  poi* 
sonous,  or  who,  with  his  own  hands, should  voluntarily  mangle  or 
wound  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  natural  limbs,  or  body.'* 
Here,  to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  ^To  remove  a  good  and 
orderly  affection,  and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one;'  next,  it 
is,  *  To  commit  an  action  that  is  ill,  immoral,  and  unjust;'  and  in  the 
next  lino,  it  is,  <To  do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good 
nature,  and  worth ;'  nay,  so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wound* 
iBf^  himself,  is,  ^To  mangle,  or  wound,  his  outward  form  or  consti* 
tution,  his  natural  limbs  or  body.'  Such  superfluity  of  words  is  dis- 
gustful to  every  reader  of  correct  taste;  and  serves  no  purpose  out 
to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  sense.  Tiiis  sort  of  style  is  elegantly 
described  by  Quintilian:^£st  in  quibusdam  turba  inanium  verb^ 
rum,  qui  dum  communem  loquendi  morem  reformidant,  ducti  specie 
nitorbi,  circumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  quce  dicere  voluoft.^ 
Lib.  vii.  cap.  2., 

•  ChamctpHtt.    Vol.  U.  p.  8&. 

f*A  cniwd  of  unmeaning  words  If  bronclit  tofMMT  by  101116  anfhon,  who,  aflraid  nf 
«Bpff«Miii^  themadrca  aAcr  a  cowimm  ana  ordinary  BMUincr,  and  allurad  by  an  appear* 
mmce  of  iplmidoor.  ninmiad  9iw9rw  thing  whi^  iliay  mean  to  say  wUi  a  cafftaln  copiow 
loqnadty.** 
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The  greftt  source  of  a  loose  style^  in  opposition  to  precisiony  is 
the  injudicious  use  of  those  words  termed  synonymous.  They  are 
called  synonymous,  because  they  agree  in  expressing  one  principil 
idea;  but,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  alwajrs,  they  express  it  with 
some  diversity  in  the  circumstances.*  They  are  varied  by  some  te- 
cessary  idea  which  every  word  introduces,  and  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Hardly,  in  any  language,  are  there  two 
words  that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea;  a  person  thoronghly 
conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  language,  will  alwa3rs  be  able  to 
observe  something  that  distinguishes  them.  As  they  are  like  diflisr- 
ent  shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ  them 
to  g^t  advantage,  by  using  them,  so  as  to  heighten  and  to  finish 
the  picture  which  he  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  whieh 
he  means  to  exhibit  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the 
bulk  of  writers  are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other;  and 
to  employ  them  carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  pe- 
riod,  or  of  rounding  and  diversifying  the  language,  as  if  their  signifi- 
^tion  were  exactly  the  same,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  not  Hence  a 
certain  mist  and  indistinctness  is  unwarily  thrown  over  style. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are  no  two  words  we  should  mora 
readily  take  to  be  synonymous,  than  amare  and  dUigere.  CieerO) 
however,  has  shown  us,  that  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  betwixt 
them.  ^Quid  ergo,'  says^he,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  Hibi  commen- 
dem  eum  quem  tu  ipse  diligis?  Sed  tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  a  me 
diUgi  solum,  verum  etiam  amariy  ob  earn  rem  tibi  haec  scriba'* 
In  the  same  manner  itiius  and  seeurus,  are  words  which  we  shouM 
readil V  confound ;  yet  their  meaning  is  different  3\i/ti«,  signifies 
out  of  danger;  seeurus,  free  from  the  dread  of  it  Seneca  has  ele- 
gantly marked  this  distinction;  <Tuta  scelera  esse  possunt,  sectm 
non  possunt 't  In  our  own  language,  very  many  instances  might  be 
given  of  a  difference  in  meaning  among  words  reputed  synonymous; 
and,  as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now  point  out  some  of 
these.  The  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may  themselves  be  of 
use;  and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending,  with 
care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  evei  we  wouM 
write  with  propriety  or  precision. 

^  Austerity  ^severity  ^rigour.  Austerity,  relates  to  the  ma^tcier  of 
living;  severity,  of  thinlung;  rigour,  of  punishing.  To  Austerity, 
is  opposed  effeminacy;  to  seventv,  relaxation;  to  ri^ur,  elemeiH 
cy.  A  hermit,  is  austere  in  his  life ;  a  casuist,  severe  m  hia  applica- 
tion of  religion  or  law;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

Custom,  habii.  Custom,  respects  the  action;  habit,  the  actor. 
By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act;  bf 
habit,  the  effect  which  that  repetition  produces  on  tne  mind  or  body. 
By  the  custom  of  walking  often  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of 
idleness. 

•  AfL  runO.  1.  IS.  B^  47.  t  Kpis.  97. 
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SmrprUed,  astotmhtd^amaxed^  exmfimndtd,  I  am  nirprtsef],  ivith 
what  is  new  or  unexpected ;  I  am  astonished,  at  what  is  vast  or  great; 
1  am  amazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensible ;  I  am  confounded,  by 
what  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

JDesisif  renounce^  gtUi,  leave  off.  Each  of  these  words  imply  some 
pursuit  or  object  relinquished;  but  from  different  motives.  We 
desist,  from  the  di£Eiculty  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disagreeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit  We  quit, 
tor  the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests  us  more;  and  we 
leave  off,  because  we  are  weary  of  the  design*  A  politician  desists 
from  his  designs,  when  he  finds  they  are  impracticable;  he  renoun- 
ees  the  court,  because  he  has  been  affit>nted  by  it;  he  quits  ambition 
for  study  or  retirement;  and  leaves  off  his  attendance  on  the  great, 
as  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it 

Pride^  vanity.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity,  makefl 
us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has 
done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtineasj  disdain.  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  high  opin. 
ion  we  entertain  of  ourselves;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have 
of  others. 

7b  disiingtdshf  to  nparate.  We  distinguish,  what  we  want  not 
to  confound  with  another  thing ;  we  separate,  what  we  want  to  remove 
lirom  it  Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  by  their  qual* 
ities.    They  are  separated,  oy  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

7b  weary y  to  fatigue.  The  continuance  of  the  same  thing  wea- 
ries us ;  labour  fatigues  us.  I  am  weaiy  with  standing ;  I  am  fatigued 
with  walking.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance;  fatigues  us 
by  his  importunity. 

7b  abhor  J  to  detest.  To  abhor,  imports,  simply,  strong  dislike ;  to 
detest,  imports  also  strong  disapprobation.  One  abhors  being  in 
debt;  he  detests  treachery. 

.  7b  invent f  to  discover.  We  invent  things  that  are  new;  we  dis- 
cover what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  Invented  the  telescope;  Hai^ 
vey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

On/y,  aUme.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same 
kind;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An  onlv 
diild,  is  one  who  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone,  is 
one  who  is  left  by  itself.  There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  in  precise 
language,  betwixt  these  two  phrases,  <  virtue  only  makes  us  happy ;' 
and  '  virtue  alone  makes  us  happy.'  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  nothing  else  can  do  it  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  virtue,  by  itself,  or  unaccompanied  with  other  advantap 
ges,  is  sufficient  to  do  it 

Entire,  complete.  A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its  parts ; 
complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that  belong  to  it  A 
man  may  have  an  entire  house  to  himself;  and  yet  not  have  one 
complete  apartment 

Trangfiillity,  peace j  calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a  situation  free 
from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  situation  with 
respect  to  any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it;  calm,  with  regard  to 
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a  disturbed  situation  going  before,  or  following  it  A  eood  man 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself;  peace,  with  others;  and  calm,  after 
the  storm. 

A  difficulty i  an  obslack.  A  difficulty,  embarrasses ;  an  obstacle^ 
<ops  us.  We  remove  the  one;  we  surmount  the  other.  Generally, 
the  first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the  nature  and  circuni- 
stances  of  the  aflair ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreign 
cause.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the  Athenians  from  the 
nature  of  their  dispositions;  but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  wss 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  designs. 

fVisiUmij  prudence.  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is 
most  proper.  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting  impro- 
perly. A  wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  success; 
a  pnident  man,  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brought  into  dangcT. 

Bnoughj  sufficient.  Enough,  relates  to  the  quantity  which  one 
wishes  to  have  o^any  thing.  Sufficient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to 
be  made  of  it.  Hence,  enough,  generally  imports  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  sufficient  dues.  The  covetous  man  never  has  enough ; 
al^ough  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nature. 

To  avow^  to  acknowledge^  to  confess.  Each  of  these  words  im- 
ports the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very  diflerent  circumstances.  To 
avow,  supposes  the  person  to  glory  in  it;  to  acknowledge,  suppose? 
a  small  degree  of  faultincss,  which  the  acknowledgment  compen- 
sates;  to  confess,  supposes  a  higher  degn»e  of  crime.  A  patriot 
avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister,  and  is  applauded;  a  gentle* 
man  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven ;  a  prisoner  confesses 
the  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and  is  punished. 

To  remark  J  to  observe.  We  remark  in  the  way  of  attention,  in  or- 
der to  remember;  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  examination,  in  order 
to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees ;  a 
general  observes  all  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

Equivocal^  ambiguous.  An  equivocal  expression  is,  one  which 
has  one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood ;  another  sense 
concealed,  and  understood  only  by  the  person  who  uses  it  An  am- 
biguous expression  is,  one  which  has  appai^ently  two  senses,  and 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of  them  to  give  it.  An  equivocal  expres- 
sion is  used  with  an  intention  to  deceive;  an  ambiguous  one,  when 
it  is  used  with  design,  is,  with  an  intention  not  to  give  full  informa- 
tion. An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal  expression ;  a 
confused  man  may  often  utter  ambiguous  ones,  without  any  design. 
I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more. 

/FiVA,  Ay.  Both  these  particles  express  the  connexion  between 
some  instrument,  or  means  of  effecting  an  end,  and  the  agent  who 
employs  it;  but  «;iM,  expresses  a  more  close  and  immediate  connex- 
ion ;  Ay,  a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man  with  a  sword ;  he 
dies  by  violence.  The  crimmal  is  bound  with  ropes  by  the  execu- 
tioner. The  proper  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  particles,  is  ele- 
pnlly  niarkecl  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland. 
When  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings  was  making  an  inquiry  into  the 
tenure  by  which  his  nobles  held  their  lands,  they  started  up,  and  drcif 
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their  swords:  ^liy  these/  said  they,  <we  acquired  our  lands,  and 
uriih  tlie«e  we  will  defend  them/  *  By  these  we  acquired  our  lands  ;* 
nignifies  the  more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force  and  martial 
deeds;  and,  *tDiih  these  we  will  defend  them ;'  signifies  the  imme 
diate  direct  instrument,  tiie  sword  which  they  would  employ  in  theii 
defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words,  in  our  language,  which  by  careless 
writers,  are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfectly  synonjrmous,  and  yet 
are  not  so.  Their  significations  approach,  but  are  not  precisely  the 
aune.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  such  words  is 
weighed,  and  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  shall  we 
q)eak  or  write.* 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear,  that, 
in  order  to  write  or  speak  with  precision,  two  things  are  especially 
requisite:  one,  that  an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct;  and 
the  other,  that  we  ha^e  an  exact  and  full  comprehension  of  the  force 
of  those  words  which  he  employs.  Natural  genius  is  here  required ; 
labour  and  attention  still  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  authors, 
in  our  language,  most  distinguished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his 
writings,  we  seldom  or  never  find  vague  expressions  and  synony- 
mous wonis  carelessly  thrown  together.  His  meaning  is  always  clear, 
and  strongly  marked. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that  though  all  subjects  of  writ* 
ingor  discourse  demand  ])erspicnlty,  yet  all  do  not  require  the  same 
degree  of  that  exact  precision  which  I  havo  endeavoured  to  explain. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to  have,  at 
least,  some  measure  of  precision,  in  distinction  from  that  loose 
profusion  of  words  which  imprints  no  clear  idea  on  the  reader's 
mind.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  on  our  guard,  lest  too 
great  a  study  of  precision,  especially  in  subjects  where  it  is  not 
strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a  dry  and  barren  style;  lest,  from 
the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness  and 
ornament  Some  degree  of  this  failing  may*  perhaps,  be  remark- 
ed in  Dean  Swift's  serious  works.  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his 
Jdcas  clear  and  exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness, 
he  appears  to  reject,  disdainfully,  all  embellishment,  which,  on 
some  occasions,  may  be  thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat 
hard  and  dry.  To  unite  copiousness  and  precision,  to  be  flowing 
and  graceful,  and  at  tlie  same  time  correct  and  exact  in  the  choice 
of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult 

*  In  French  there  m  a  rery  useful  trentim*  on  the  subject,  the  Ahb6  nimrd*ft  5yn«- 
ntfmeM  Fran^iset,  in  erhich  he  hiu  maile  a  lar^  cotlection  of  luch  apparent  *ynonymt9 
hi  the  language,  anil  thown,  with  much  arcuracy,  the  «liflerence  in  their  sipiiiriration. 
it  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  aoioe  such  work  were  umtertrJken  for  our  loug^ue,  ami 
caccuted  with  equal  tasle  and  jiNlKinpnt.  Notlihig  would  contril»ute  more  to  |lreci^eaod 
alef^ant  writing.  In  the  mfan  time,  this  French  Treatise  may  be  iten^sed  with  cob> 
odenUde  profit.  It  will  arrustom  persons  to  weigh,  with  attenlion,  the  force  oi 
word«;  ^nH  vitl  nnKt^ent  sevrml  ilislMictinns  lietwixt  synon vinous  terms  in  our  nwa 
language, aiudoj^us  to  t'lose  wiiich  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  French;  and,  according 
^,  several  of  tlM  iiutances  abuee  givea,  were  suggested  by  the  work  of  this  aatimr. 
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attainments  in  writing.  Some  kinds  of  composition  may  reqqiie 
more  of  copiousness  and  ornament ;  others,  more  of  precisbn  and 
accuracy ;  nay,  in  the  same  composition,  the  dififerent  parts  of  it 
may  demand  a  proper  variation  of  manner.  But  we  must  studj 
never  to  sacrifice,  totally,  any  Oiie  of  these  qualities  to  the  other; 
and  by  a  proper  management,  both  of  them  may  be  made  fully  con- 
sistent, if  our  own  ideas  be  precise,  and  our  knowledge  and  stock 
of  words  be,  at  the  same  time,  extensive. 


(tUESTIOVS. 


What  is  the  next  subject  of  consi- 
deration ?  What  is  the  Dc»t  definition 
that  can  be  given  of  it?  How  does  it 
differ  from  mere  language,  or  words? 
To  what  has  it  always  some  reference? 
Of  what  is  it  a  picture;  and  hence, 
what  follows?  Whv  is  it  no  wonder 
that  these  two  should  be  so  intimately 
connected;  and  for  what  have  difierent 
countries  consequently  been  noted? 
With  what  did  the  eastern  nations  ani- 
mate their  stvle  ?  Of  the  Athenians, 
and  their  style ;  and  of  the  Asiatics, 
and  theiri^  what  is  remarked?  In  what 
modem  lanffua^^  are  the  same  cha- 
racteristicardifferences  to  be  seen?  In 
givmg  the  j^en^al  characters  of  style, 
of  what  is  It  usual  to  taUc;  and  what 
are  they?  As  our  author  is  afterwards 
to  disccNirse  of  the  general  characters 
of  style,  with  wliat  is  it  necessary  to 
negin?  Under  what  two  heads  may 
the  qualities  of  a  good  style  be  ranged ; 
and  why  ?  When  both  these  ends  are 
answereiLwhatiB  accomplished?  What 
will  be  admitted  to  be  the  fundamental 
quality  of  style;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  What  thereifore,  must  be  our  first 
object?  What  writers  will  fail  to  please 
us  long ;  and  why?  What  do  authors, 
sometimes,  plead  as  an  excuse  for  want 
of  pcre[)icuity?  Why  can  thi^  excuse 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted?  When  is 
perspicuity,  in  expressing  our  ideas, 
always  attainable?  To  what  is  the 
oliscurity  which  so  generally  reigns 
among  metaphvsical  writers,  to  be  at- 
tributed ?  In  what  manner  ao  they  see 
o'xjectB ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
How  is  perspicuity  to  be  considered  ? 
^^ith  an  author  of 'what  description  are 
we  pleased  ?  In  what  two  particulars 
does  the  study  of  perspicuity  require 


attentkm?  When  considered  with  in- 
spect to  words  and  phrases,  what  thfee 
qualities  does  perspicuity  require?  Of 
purity  and  propriety  of  langua^  what 
nobservedf  nowcuethe^^distinguirik- 
ed?  What  does  propriety  imply  i  How 
may  style  b^  pure,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  deficient  in  propriety  ?  But  as 
style  cannot  be  proper  without  bein^ 
pure  also,  what  foUows  ?  What  is  tl^ 
only  standard  d*  purity  and  pit^inelyt 
Of  the  use  of  obsolete,  or  new  oomled 
words,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the  use 
of  them,  where  is  the  greatest  latitodt 
admitted ;  and  how  must  this  liberty 
be  used?  What  effect  are  they  apt  to 
f^ve  to  style,  in  prose?  Of  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  or  learned  words,  what 
is  observed  ?  Where  may  such  assist* 
ance  be  needed?  On  what  did  Bean 
Swift  value  himself;  and  of  his  lap- 
guage,  what  is  remarked?  What  i& 
Uie  present  state  of  oar  language  ?  A 
multitude  of  what  words  have  of  late 
been  poured  in  upon  us;  and  what  ii 
their  effect?    Wnat  remark  fbllowe? 
what  shall  we  next  consider ;  and  why  t 
Whence  may  the  exact  import  of  pre- 
cision be  drawn ;  and  what  does  it  im- 
port ?  What  was  before  observed ;  and 
why?  In  what  three  respects,  may  the 
words  which  a  man  uses  to  expre»  hip 
ideas,  be  faulty  ?  To  which  of  the  thme 
does  precision  chiefly  stand  opposed  1 
When  an  author  writes  with  propriety, 
why  does  his  being  free  from  the  two 
former  faults  seem  implied  ?  But,  to  be 
precise^  signifies  what?  What  is  wn, 
found  m  his  words?  What  does  this 
require?  From  what  may  the  use  and 
importance  of  precision  be  deduced  1 
Why  can  it  not,  clearly  and  distin€t]>\ 
view  more  than  one  object  at  a  tinit  i 
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ifoir  k  thk  itlatraM  1  How  ki  the  re- 
nark,  that  the  same  ie  the  case  with 
word0^  Ohntrated?  What  does  this 
larm,  and  to  what  k  H  the  proper  op 
paote?  From  what  does  it  generally 
ane?  Of  feeble  wrfteiv,  w)mt  k  oh- 
•erveo  <  Of  what  are  they  aenfllble  ? 
What  do  they  not  distinctly  conceive; 
tod  what  is  me  eoti0e(]nenoe?  How  is 
the  image  as  they  set  it  before  you  al- 
iVEfv seen?  How,  is  this  illustrated  in 
the  oseof  the  words  eomxure  nndfir- 
tilmkt  and  what  is  the  deference  be- 
tweeo  them?  Repeat  the  succeedin 
nmark.  From  vmsl  has  been  8ai( , 
what  appears  ?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
iintrated  ?  AD  subjects,  not  equally  re* 
qairin^  precision,  whaL  on  sume  occar- 
moBf  m  sufficient;  andf  why?  Of  the 
wtfk  of  Archbi^Km  Tillotson,  8tr  Wit- 
Ham  Temple,  and  Mr.  Addison,  what  is 
laaarked? 

Of  Lord    Shaftesbury'*  faults,  in 
point  of  precisionj   what  is  observed ; 
iod  why  is  this,  m  hhn,  the  more  un- 
iardooable?   What  is  the  quality  of 
b  style?  With  what  was  he  Well 
aoqoamted ;  and  of  those  which  heem- 
pk^  what  is  observed  ?  To  what  are 
MM  defects  in  precision  to  be  attribu- 
led  ?  Of  what  b  he  excessively  fond ; 
and  with  what  is  he  never  satisfied? 
Henee,  what  fdlows?  If  he  has  ooca- 
■onto  mention  any  person,  or  author, 
in  what  manner  does  he  do  it?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  Of  this  method 
flf  dirtinguiidiiiur  persons,  what,  is  ob- 
iored?  But  il  »not  so  contrary  to  pfe- 
OBog  as  what?  What  iUustratkms  fol- 
low? On  some  occasions,  to  what  ex- 
tent does  he  carry  this  aiTectation?  In 
(beibUowing  paragraph  of  the  inquiry 
•ancerningvirtue,  what  does  he  mean 
10  ihow?  Repeat  the  paragraph ;  and 
tbo  the  remarks  upon  it  ?  Of  such  eu- 
peifluity  of  words,  what  is  observed? 
repeat  Quintih'an's  description  of  this 
»rt  of  style?  What  is  the  great  source 
•fa  Soose  style?  Whyare  they  called  sy- 
oonymoos  /  Ho w  are  they  varied  ?  What 
will  we  hardly  find  in  any  Icmguage  ? 
Why,  and  how,  may  an  accurate  wnter 
tlways  employ  them  to  ^reat  advan- 
•ai?e  ?  But,  in' order  to  this  end,  to  what 
•w»t  he  be  extremely  attentive*  and 
thy?   Heoce^   what  is  thrown  over 
«yfe?  Of  synonymous  words  in  the 
latin  hui^oge,  Avhai  is  renia»'ked; 
iod  what  mstances  are  given  1  In  our 
R 


own  language,  whk  might  be  given? 
Of  the  instances  which  our  autl^  is  to 
give,  what  does  he  observe?  ^Vhat  is 
the  difierence  between  austerity^  sne- 
veritp,  and  Hgvur ;  what  is  opposed  to 
each  5  and  what  examples  of  dlusira- 
tkm  are  given?  What  is  the  difference- 
between  auUm  and  habit  ?  By  them 
respectively,  what  do  we  mean ;  and 
what  illustration  follows?  What  is  the 
difi^rence  between  mfprieed^  cuto- 
idshed^  amaxedy  and  confounded? 
What  do  desisi,  renounce,  quit,  and 
leave  <^,  respectively  imply ;  and  ha^ 
k  this  iliustraied?  What  is  the  diffe- 
rence between  pride  and  vanity;  and 
what  illuf>tration  is  griveii?  On  what 
are  haughtvnese  and  disdain  respec^ 
tively  founded  ?  What  is  the  difference 
between  to  distiuguiek,  and  to  sepa^ 
rate;  and  how  is  this  difference  iUus- 
trated  ?  How  is  the  difference  between 
to  weary,  and  to  fatigue,  illustrated? 
What  do  to  abhor,  and  to  detest,  re- 
spectively Import;  and  what  illustra- 
tion is  given?  What  is  the  diflerenee 
between  to  inoeTU,  and  to  discover  t 
and  wh&t  dlustratiou  is  f^ivcn  ?  What 
do  only  and  alone  respectively  import ; 
and  by  what  examples  is  this  difference 
illustrated  ?  There  is,  therefore,  a  diffe- 
rence in  precise  language  betwixt  what 
two  phrases  5  and  what  do  they  respec- 
tively import?  What  is  the  difierence 
between  entire  an4  complete;  and 
what  illustration  follows?  What  do 
tranquillUy,  peace,  and  calm,  respec- 
tively respect ;  and  by  what  examnle 
is  this  illustrated  ?  How  are  a  difficuky 
and  an  obstaae  distinsruished ;  and  by 
what  example  is  this  illustrated?  What 
is  the  difference  between  wisdom  and 
prudence;  and  by  what  sentence  k 
this  difference  illustrated?  To  what  dc 
enoughj  and  sufidentiy.  respectively 
relate?  Hence^  what  follows;  and 
what  example  is  given?  What  do  to 
avdWy  to  aacnowlmffe^  and  to  ccmfeea^ 
respectively  suppose ;  and  what  iiIub- 
trations  are  ^ven  ?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  to  remark  and  to  06- 
nerve;  and  what  illuBtration  is  jriven? 
Distinguish  ambiguous  and  equivocal 
fully ;  and  irive  the  examplee  of  illus- 
tration. What  connex.on  is  expre««d 
by  the  particles  lot/A  and  6^;  niid  what 
illustration  followB?  Be|)eat  Dr.  Rf^ 
bertson's  elej^ant  distinction  of  tliesn 
particles,  with  the  signilical-onof  each. 
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or  the  wotyIb  thus  given,  what  is  re- 
nuurked?  From  what  has  been  said, 
what  will  now  appear ;  and  what  are 
they  ?  What  is  here  required ;  and  of 
the  writiiuzs  of  Dean  Swifl,  what  is  ob- 
served 1  TO'  observe  what,  had  our 
auihor  before  occasioD?  What,  in  every 
sort  of  writing,  is  a  great  beauty  ?  But 
affainst  what  must  we  be  on  our  guard? 
To  what  only  was  Dean  Swifl  atten- 
tive? What  is  the  highest  attainment 
in  writing?  What  may  difierpnt  kinds 
of  composition  requirer;  but  what  must 
we  study  never  to  sacrifice  7 


ANALYSia 

Style. 

1.  The  definition  of  style. 

A.  Variations  of  style  in  difi^ 

rent  nations. 

2.  Perepicuity. 

▲.  rurity. 

B.  Propriety. 
G.  Precision. 

a.  A  k)08e  style. 
6.1nfltapees  of  defifiwcy 
inpreeisioii. 

3.  Synonymous  words. 

4.  donoluding  remarks. 


LECTURE  XI. 

STRUCTURE  OP  SENTENCES. 

Haviko  begun  to  treat  of  style,  in  the  last  lecture  I  considered 
its  fundamentsJ  quality,  perspicuity.  What  I  have  said  of  this,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  choice  of  words.  From  words  I  proceed  to  sentences; 
and  as,  in  all  writing  and  discourse,  the  proper  composition  and 
structure  of  sentences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  I  snail  treat  of 
this  fully.  Though  perspicuity  be  the  general  head  under  which  It 
at  present,  consider  language,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  this 
quality  alone,  in  sentences,  but  shall  inquh^  also,  what  is  requisite 
tor  their  grace  and  beauty :  that  I  may  bring  together,  under  one 
view,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  constructioi* 
and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  ft  sentence,  or  period, 
farther,  than  as  it  always  hnplies  some  one  complete  proposition  or 
enunciation  of  thought    Aristotle's  definition  is,  m  the  main,  a  good 

one  :    ^*  Ac^k  fx«ra  opx^  «ai  nXnniw  icaB*  «*i7rr,  mi  fttytBt  »w»nrrw ;    A    form  of. 

speech  which  hath  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself^  and  is  of 
such  a  length  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  at  once."  This,  how- 
ever, admits  of  great  latitude.  For  a  sentence,  or  period,  consists 
always  of  component  parts,  which  are  called  its  members ;  and  as 
these  members  may  be  either  few  or  many,  and  may  be  connected 
in  several  different  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  mental  proposition, 
may  often  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split  mto  two  or 
three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences,  is, 
the  distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of  sen- 
tences,  as  to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members, 
which  may  enter  Into  them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  definite 
measiut!^.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  there  may  be  an  extreme 
on  either  side.  Sentences  immoderately  long,  and  consisting  of  too 
many  members,  always  transgress  some  one  or  other  of  the  rules 
which  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be  observed  in  every  good 
sentence.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  regard  must  be  had  Ui 
the  easmess  of  pronunciation,  which  is  not  consistent  with  too  long 
periods.     In  compositions  where  pronunciation  has  no  place,  stilli 
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however,  by  osing  long  periods  too  frequently,  an  aothor  OTerloecb 
the  reader's  ear,  and  fati^ea  his  attention.  For  long  periods  require, 
eTidentlj,  more  attention  than  short  ones,  in  order  to  perceive 
clearly  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole 
it  one  view.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too 
many  short  sentences  also;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken, 
the  connexion  of  thought  weakened,  and  the  memory  burdened  by 
presenting  to  it  a  long  succession  of  minute  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  length  and  construction  of  sentences,  the 
French  critics  make  a  very  iost  distinction  of  style,  into  9ij^k 
'  periodiquetx^Hykeaupi.  The  tf/yfe /leriorfiTii^  is  where  the  sen* 
tences  are  composed  of  several  members  linked  together,  and  hang- 
ing upon  one  another;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whme  is  not  brought 
out  till  the  dose.  This-  is  the  most  pompous,  musical,  and  orato- 
rical manner  of  composing ;  as  in  the  following  sentence  of  Sir 
William  Temple:  ^  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider  tlie  lives  of 
othetsas  well  as  your  own;  if  you  think  how  lew  are  born  with  ho- 
nour,and  howmanydie  withoutname  or  children;  how  little  bcAuty 
we  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of;  how  many  diseases,  and  how 
much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world ;  you  will  fall  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire  so  many 
blessings  which  you  have  received  from  the  hand  of  God.'  (Letter 
to  Lady  Essex.)  Cicero  abouuds  with  sentences  constructed  after 
this  manner. 

The  style  coupi  b,  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  inde- 
pendent propositions,  each  complete  within  itself;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing of  Mr.  Pope:  ^I  confess  it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made 
■le  an  author.  I  writ,  because  it  amused  me.  I  corrected,  because 
it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write.  I  published,  because 
I  was  told,  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please.'  (Pre* 
face  to  his  works.)  This  is  very  much  the  French  method  of  wri* 
ting;  and  always  suits  gay  and  easy  subjects.  The, sty k perio- 
dique^  g}yts  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity  to  composition.  The  sfyk 
coupij  is  more  lively  and  striking.  According  to  the  nature  of  the 
composition,  therefore,  and  the  general  character  it  ought  to  bear,  the 
one  or  other  may  be  predominant  But  in  almost  every  kind  of 
composition,  the  great  rule  is  to  intermix  them.  For  the  ear  tiros 
of  either  of  them  when  too  long  continued :  whereas,  by  a  propf*r 
mixture  of  long  and  short  perils,  the  ear  is  gratified,  and  a  cer- 
tain sprightliness  is  joined  with  majesty  in  ourstyle.  ^  Non  semper,* 
says  Cicero,  (descrining  very  expressively,  these  twodifferent  kinds 
of  styles,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,) '  non  semper  utendum  est 
perpctuitate«  et quasi  con  versione  verborum ;  sed  saepe  carpenda  mem- 
bris  minutioribus  oratio  est.'* 

This  variety  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  must  be  studied; 
not  only  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences,  but  in  the 
structure  of  our  sentences  also.     A  train  of  sentences,  constructed 

*  M  It  tt  mX  proper  •hrayt  to  employ  n  rontinued  tmiiif  and  a  »ort  of  rpfiilar 
|M8  of  phraMS ;  b  jt  ityte  oa|^ht  to  be  often  broken  dovn  into  unaUer  memberi," 
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in  the  same  manDer,  and  with  the  same  number  of  members^  whe- 
ther long  or  short,  should  never  be  allowed  to  succeed  one  another. 
However  musical  each  of  them  may  be,  it  has  a  better  effect  to  iD- 
troduce  even  a  discord,  than  to  cloy  the  ear  with  the  repetition  of 
stniiliar  sounds :  for,  nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  perpetual  uniformity. 
In  this  article  of  the  construction  and  distribution  of  his  sentences. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  shown  great  art  In  the  last  lecture,  I  observ- 
ed, that  he  is  often  guilty  of  sacrificing  precision  of  style  to  pon^» 
of  expression ;  and  that  there  runs  through  his  whole  manner,  a 
stiffness  and  affectation,  which  render  him  very  unfit  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  model.  But  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  as  he  was 
extremely  attentive  to  every  thing  that  is  elegant,  he  has  studied  the 
proper  intermixture  of  long  and  short  sentences,  with  variety  and 
harmony  in  their  structure,  more  than  any  other  English  autlior; 
and  for  this  part  of  composition  he  deserves  attention. 

From  these  general  observations,  let  us  now  descend  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  the  qualities  that  are  required  to  makes 
sentence  perfect  So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  construction  of 
sentences,  that,  in  every  sort  of  composition,  we  cannot  be  too 
strict  in  our  nttentions  to  it  For,  be  the  subject  what  it  will,  if  the 
sentences  be  constructed  in  a  clumsy,  perplexed,  or  feeble  manner, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  composed  of  such  sentences,  can  be 
read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  profit  Whereas,  by  giving  atten* 
tion  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this  part  of  style,  we  acquire  the  ha- 
bit of  expressing  ourselves  with  perspicuity  and  elegance ;  and,  if  a 
disorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  of  our  sentences,  we  immediately 
see  where  it  lies,  and  are  able  to  rectify  it* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  seem  to  me 
the  four  following:  1.  Clearness  and  precision.  2.  Unity.  3.  Strength. 
4.  Harmony.  Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate  separately,  and  at 
some  length. 

The  first  is,  clearness  and  precision.  The  least  failure  here,  the 
least  degree  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  sus- 
pense as  to  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest 
care ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of  this,  as  one 
might,  at  first,  imagine.  Ambiguity  arises  from  two  causes :  either 
fix)m  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  or  a  wrong  collocation  of  them.  Of 
the  choice  of  words,  as  far  as  regards  perspicuity,  I  treated  fuHy  in 
the  last  lecture.  Of  the  collocation  of  them,  I  am  now  to  treat 
The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  is,  to  observe  exactly  the  rules  of 
grammar,  as  far  as  these  can  guide  us.  But  as  the  grammar  of  our 
language  is  not  extensive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous  collocs- 

**  On  the  structure  of  wntencet,  the  aincient*  appear  to  bnve  bestowed  a  grrat  df*l 
of  attention  and  care.  The  Tre«tue  of  Demetruis  Fhalereiui,  wt^i  E^uwrtf  «<,  aboaiKit 
with  observationh  upon  the  choice  and  C4»11ocation  of  word.sranied  to  su<di  a  df^et  ol 
nicety,  as  would  frequently  seem  to  us  mhiute.  The  Treatise  of  D>oa>sius  of  Halicviifti- 
MM,  ^9^1  nnbf^tmt  ove/uar«i^  is  more  masterly ;  but  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  musical 
atructiire  of  periods ;  a  subject  for  which  the  Greek  Innguage  afibrded  much  more  aa- 
nistance  to  their  HrKers,  than  our  tongue  admtt)>.  On  the  arrangement  of  words  m 
Ecgfish  sentences,  the  mriiith  chapt  of  Lord  Kaims's  Elements  of  Criticism,  ought  fa 
be  consulted ;  and  also  tha  2d  volume  of  Dr  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  RheCork. 
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ttoo  of  words,  where  there  is  no  transgreesion  of  any  grammatictl 
niie«  The  relatioas  which  the  words,  or  members  of  ik  period,  bear 
10  one  another,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek 
or  Latin,  by  means  of  termination ;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  po- 
sition in  which  they  stand.  Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement 
of  sentences  is,  that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related, 
shoold  be  placed  in  the  sentence,  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible; 
80  as  to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  This  is  a  rule  not 
always  observed,  even  by  good  writers,  as  strictly  as  it  ought;  to  be. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  produce  some  instances,  which  will  bof  h  show 
theimportanceof  this  rule,  and  make  the  applicauon  of  it  understood. 
Fir^  ia  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify  the 
signification  of  something  which  either  precedes  or  follows  them, 
there  is  often  a  good  deaJof  nicety.    *  By  greatness,'  says  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, in  the  Spectator,  No.  412,  ^  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  oi 
any  sinde  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view.'    Here  the 
place  of  the  Mverb  only,  renders  it  a  limitation  of  the  following 
word  mean.    ^I  do  not  only  mean.'    The  question  may  then  be 
put,  What  does  be  more  than  mean  ?    Had  he  placed  it  after  bulky 
still  it  would  have  been  wrong.  ^  I  do  not  mean  the  Imlk  only  of  any 
single  object*'    For  we  might  then  ask,  What  does  he  mean 
more  than  the  bulk  ?  Is  it  the  colour?  Or  any  other  property?  Its 
proper  place,  undoubtedly,  is,  after  the  word  obf'eeL    *  By  great- 
ness, I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only ;'  for  then, 
when  we  put  the  question.  What  more  does  he  mean  than  the  bulk 
of  a  single  object?    The  answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author 
intends,  and  gives  it ;  ^  The  largeness  of  a  whole  view.'    <  Theism,' 
Mjs  Lord  Shaftesbury,  *  can  only  be  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  athe- 
ism.'   Do^  he  mean  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  else,  except 
being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism?    This  is  what  his  words 
literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  of  on/y.   He  should 
have  said,  <  Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism  or  athdsm.' 
In  like  manner.  Dean  Swift,  (Project  for  the  advancement  of  Reli- 
gion,) <The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we.' 
These  words  are  capable  of  two  different  senses,  according  as  the 
emphasis,  in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  liberty^  or  upon  at  lecut.  In 
the  first  case,  they  wi  11  signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  un- 
derstand better  than  the  Romans,  liberty,  at  least,  was  one  thing, 
which  they  understood  as  well  as  we.    In  the  second  case,  they  wilt 
import,  that  liberty  was  understood,  at  least  as  well  by  them  as  hj 
Its ;  meaning  that  by  them  it  was  better  understood.     If  this  last,  as 
imake  no  doubt,  was  Dean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  sense  rendered  independent  ol 
the  manner  of  pronouncing,  by  arranging  the  words  thus:  'The 
Romans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  least,  as  we.'     The  fact  is, 
with  respect  tosuch  adverbs, as  only,  wholly ,  at  leaet^zxiH  the  restof 
that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and  emphasis  we  use 
in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serves  to  show  their  reference,  and 
lo  make  the  meaning  dear;  and  hence  we  acquire  a  habit  of  throw- 
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ing  them  in  loosely  in  the  course  of  a  period.  But,  in  writing, 
t¥here  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  be 
more  accurate;  and  so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with  the  words 
which  they  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning  out  of  doubt,  upon  the 
first  inspection. 

Secondly,  wh^n  a  circumstance  is  interposed  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  now  to  place  it,  so  as  to  ^ 
divest  it  of  all  ambiguity.  For  instance;  *  Are  these  designs,'  says 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dissert  on  Parties,  Dedicat  *  Are  these  designs, 
which  any  man,  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any 
situation,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  ?'  Here  we  ate 
left  at  a  loss,  whether  these  words,  *in  any  drcumsianeeSfin  any 
sUuationj  are  connected  with,  <a  man  bom  in  Briton,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  situation,'  or  with  that  man's  ^avowlne  his  designs, 
in  any  circumstances,  or  situation, into  which  he  niay  be  brou^t?' 
If  the  latter,  as  seems  most  probable,  was  intended  to  be  the  mean* 
ing,  the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus ;  ^  Are  these 
designs,  which  any  man  Who  is  bom  a  Briton,  ought  to  be  ashamed 
or  amiid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to  avow?'  But, 

Thirdly,  still  more  attention  is  required  to  the  proper  dispositioR 
of  the  relative  pronouns,  tvho^  whichy  whaty  whosty  and  of  all  those 
particles  which  express  the  connexion  of  Uie  parts  of  speech  with 
one  another.  As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this  connexion,  we 
cannot  be  too  accurate  and  precise  here.  A  small  error  may  over- 
clbud  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence;  and  even  where  the 
meaning  is  intelligibly  yet  where  these  relative  particles  are  out  of 
their  proper  place,  we  always  find  something  awkward  and  disjoint- 
ed in  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  Thus,  in  the  Spectator,  (No. 
54.)  <This  kind  of  wit,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  ^was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countrymen,  about  an  age  or  two  ago,  who  did 
not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing witty.'  We  are  at  no  loss  about  the  meaning  here ;  but  the  eon* 
struction  would  evidently  be  mended  by  disposing  of  the  circum- 
stance, <  about  an  age  or  two  ago,'  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  sepa- 
rate the  relative  whoy  from  its  antecedent  our  countrymen;  in  this 
way:  *  About  an  age  or  two  ago,  this  kind*  of  wit  was  very  much  iit 
vogue  among  our  countrvmen,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  ob- 
lique reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty.'  Spectator,  No. 
412.  *  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in 
nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light, 
that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.'  Which  is 
here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  show,  as  its  antecedent; 
but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that  without  a  careful  attention  to  the 
sense,  we  would  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  to  refer  it 
to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  sun  itself;  and,  hence, 
an  indistinctness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  sentence.  The  following 
passage  in  Bishop  Sheriock's  sermons,  (vol.  ii.  sek-m.  15.)  is  stiU 
more  censurable:  <It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  ugainsl 
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the  aeeidents  of  life,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  nothing  can 
protect  us  against,  but  the  good  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father/ 
9VhiJtk^  always  refers  grammatically  to  the  immediately  preceding 
substantive,  which  is  here  *  treasures ;'  and  this  would  make  nor*- 
sense  of  the  whole  period.  Every  one  feels  this  tmpropi  iety.  The 
eenience  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  Mt  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heap- 
ing up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  i^nst  the  accidents  of  lira, 
which  nothing  can  protect  us  against  but  the  good  providence  of 
oar  heavenly  Father.^ 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  fifllowing  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift*s. 
He  is  recommending  to  young  clergymen,  to  write  their  sermons 
fuUy  and  distinctly.  <  Many/  says  he,  <  act  so  directly  contrary  to 
this  method,  that,  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  diey 
acquired  at  the  university,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner, 
that  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have  written.'  He  certainly 
does  not  mean,  that  they  had  acquired  time  and  paper  at  the  uni- 
versity, but  that  they  had  acquired  this  habit  there ;  and  therefore 
his  words  ought  to  have  run  thus :  '  From  a  habit,  which  they  have 
required  at  the  university,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  they  write  in 
so  diminutive  a  manner.'  In  another  passage,  the  same  author  has 
left  his  meaning  altogether  uncertain,  by  mifiplacing  a  relat*  ve.  It 
is  m  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  a  member  of  parliament,  con- 
cerning the  sacramental  test :  <  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you.  Sir, 
ny  own  opinion,  as  well  as  tliat  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
here,  relating  to  this  weighty  afEur ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you 
may  securriy  reckon.'.  Now  I  ask,  what  it  is  he  would  have  his 
correspondent  to  reckon  upon,  securely  ?  The  natural  construction 
leads  to  these  words,  <  this  wei^ty  affair.'  But,  as  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  sense  of  this,  it  is  more  probable  he  meant  that 
the  majority  of  both  hooses  might  be  securely  reckoned  upon ;  though 
certainly  this  meaning,  as  the  words  are  arranged,  is  obscurely  ex- 
pressed. The  sentence  would  be  amended  by  arranging  it  thus : 
*Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to  this 
weighty  affair,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
here ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon.' 

Several  other  instances  mi^t  be  given ;  but  I  reckon  those  which 
I  have  produced  sufficient  to  make  the  rule  understood ;  that,  in  the 
eonstruetion  of  sentence^  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to, 
is  the  marshalling  of  the  words  in  such  order  as  shall  most  clearly 
marie  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one  another ; 
particulariy,  that  adverbs  shall  always  be  made  to  adhere  closely  to 
the  words  which  tiiev  are  intended  to  qualify ;  that,  where  a  oir- 
emnstanee  is  thrown  in,  it  shall  never  hang  loose  in  the  midst  of  a 
period,  but  be  determined  by  its  place  to  one  or  other  member  of  ii ; 
and  that  every  relative  word  which  is  used,  shall  instantly  present 
its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  the  least  obscurity. 
1  have  mentioned  these  three  eases,  because  I  think  they  are  the 
■lost  frequent  occasions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into  sentences. 

Widi  regard  to  relatives,  I  must  further  observe,  that  obscurity 
\  arises  firom  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  them,  particularly  of 
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the  pronouns  tohoj  and  thejfy  and  them,  and  thtirSy  when  we  haye 
occasion  to  refer  to  different  persons ;  as,  in  the  following  sentence 
of  Archbishop  Tiliotson ;  (vol.  1.  serm.  42.)  ^  Men  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others;  and  think  that  their  reputa- 
tion obscures  them^  and  their  comntendable  qualities  stand  in  their 
light ;  and  therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  themi 
that  the  bright  shining  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  Iheox/  This  is 
altogether  careless  writing.  It  renders  style  often  obscure,  always  em- 
barrassed and  inelegant  When  we  find  these  personal  pronouns 
crowdingtoo  fast  upon  us,  we  have  oft^  no  method  left,  but  to  throw 
the  whole  sentence  into  some  other  form,  which  may  avoid  thoss 
frequent  references  to  persons  who  have  before  been  mentioned. 

A II  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities.  Quintilian  gives  un  stMm 
instances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangement  A  mal^ 
be  tells  us,  ordered  by  his  wiB,  to  have  erected  for  him,  after  hit 
death,  ^  Statuam  auream  hastam  tenentem;'  upon  which  arose  a  di»* 
piite  at  law,  whether  the  whole  statue,  or  the  spear  only,  was  to  be 
of  gold  ?  The  same  author  observes^  very  properly,  that  a  sentence 
is  always  faulty,  when  the  collocation  of  the  words  is  ambiguou% 
though  the  sense  can  be  gathered.  If  any  one  should  say,  <  Chre- 
metem  audivi  percussisse  Demeam,'  this  is  ambiguous,  both  in  sense 
and  structure,  whether  Chremes  or  Demea  gave  the  blow.  But  it 
this  expression  were  used,  ^  Se  vidisse  homioem  Hbnim  scribentnn/ 
^though  the  meaning  be  clear,  yet  Quintilian  insists  tJiat  the  ai^ 
rangement  is  wrong.  <Nam,'  says  he,  ^etiamsi  librum  ab  homine 
scribi  pateat,  non  certe  hominem  a  libro,  mali  tamen  composuerat^ 
feceratque  ambiguum  quantum  in  ipso  fuit'  Indeed,  to  have  the 
relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  marked  in  the 
most  proper  and  distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  only,  but  greet 
and  beauty  to  a  sentence,  making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and 
agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  quality  of  a  well-arranged  sentence^ 
which  I  termed  its  unity.  This  is  a  capital  property.  In  every 
composition,  of  whatever  kind,  some  degree  of  unity  is  requiied^ 
in  order  to  render  it  beautiful.  There  must  be  always  some  eon* 
necting  principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object  most  reign  and 
be  predominant  This,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  holds  in  histom 
in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  in  all  orations.  But  most  of  all,  m 
a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  strictest  unity.  For  the  very  na* 
ture  of  a  sentence  implies  one  proposition  to  be  expressed,  it  may 
consist  of  parts,  indeed  ;  but  these  parts  must'  be  so  closely  bound 
together,  as  to  moke  the  impression  upon  the  mind,  of  one  ol^eet^ 
not  of  many.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  seutenee^ 
the  following  rules  nnust  be  observed  :— 

In  the  first  place,  during  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  scent 
should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not  be  hurried 
oy  sudden  transitions  from  person  to  person,  nor  from  subject  it 
subject  There  is  commonly,  in  every  senten^,  some  person  tr 
thing,  which  is  the  governing  word.  This  should  he  eontimied  so, 
if  possible,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it    Should  I  ezpffot 
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mfself  thus:  < After  we  came  to  anohor,  they  put  me  oa  shore, 
where  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  frieods,  who  received  me  with  the 
gcreatest  kindDess.'  ^  In  this  sentence,  though  the  objecu  contained 
in  it  hare  a  sufficient  connexion  with  each  other,  yet,  by  this  man* 
ner  of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  the 
person,  toe,  and  /A^,  and  /,  and  whOj  they  appear  in  such  a  disunited 
view,  that  the  sense  of  connexion  is  almost  lost  The  sentence  is 
restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it  after  the  following  man- 
ner:  <  Haying  come  to  an  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was 
welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  and  received  with  the  greatest  kind* 
ness/  Writers  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part  transgress, 
at  the  same  time, 

A  aeoond  rule;  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence,  things  which 
have  so  little  connexion,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  sentences.  The  violation  of  this  rule  never  fails  to  hurt  and 
displease  a  reader.  Its  effect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that  of  the  two,  it  is  the 
safer  extreme,  to  err  rather  by  too  many  short  sentences,  thsn  by 
one  that  is  overloaded  and  embarrassed.  Examples  abound  in  au- 
thors. I  shall  produce  some  to  justify  what  I  now  say.  ^  Archbi- 
riiop  Tillotson,'  says  an  author  of  the  History  of  England,  <  died 
in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both  by  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  succeed  him. '  Who  would  expect  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence 
to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  former?  ^He  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  both  king  and  queen,'  is  the  proposition  of  the  sen- 
tence :  we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related 
to  it  to  follow;  when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  new  pro- 
position, <who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed  him.'  The 
following  is  from  Middleton^s  Life  of  Cicero:  <  In  this  uneasy  state, 
lioth  of  his  public  and  private  life,  Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new 
and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  TuUia;  which 
happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella;  whose  manners 
and  humours  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.'  The  principal  ob* 
ject  in  this  sentence  is,  the  death  of  Tullia,  which  was  the  cause  of 
her  father's  affliction ;  the  date  of  it,  as  happening  soon  after  her  di- 
vorce from  Dolabella,  may  enter  ilito  the  sentence  with  propriety; 
but  the  subjunction  of  Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main 
object;  and  breaks  the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  to- 
tally, by  setting  a  new  picture  before  the  reader.  The  following 
sentence,  from  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  is  still  worse:  < Their 
march,'  says  the  author,  speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander, 
<  their  march  was  through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  savage 
inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean 
sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by  reason  of  their  conti* 
nual  feeding  upon  sea*fish.'  Here  the  scene  is  chan|^  upon  us 
again  and  again.  The  mnrch  of  the  Greeks,  the  description  of  the 
inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  travelled,  the  account  of 
their  sheep,  and  the  cause  of  their  sheep  being  ill-tasted  food,  form 
a  iumble  of  objects,  slightly  related  to  each  other,  whidi  the  reader 
aumot,  without  much  diA»'*ulty,  comprehend  under  one  view. 
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These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentences  of  no  great 
lengthy  yet  over-crowded.  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentenceSy  are 
very  apt  to  be  laulty  in  this  article.  One  need  only  open  Lord  Cla- 
rendon^s  history,  to  find  examples  every  where.  The  long,  tnvolv- 
ed,  and  intricate  sentences  of  that  author,  are  the  g^reatest  blemish 
of  his  composition ;  though,  in  other  respects,  as  a  historian,  he  has 
considerable  merit  In  later,  and  more  correct  writers  than  Lord 
Clarendon,  we  find  a  period  sometimes  running  out  so  far,  and  com* 
preheading  so  many  particulars,  as  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse 
than  a  sentence.  T^e,  for  an  instance,  the  foUowing,  from  Sii  Wil- 
liam Temple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Poetry:  <The  usual  acceptation 
takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  difierent  things ;  and  not  only  calls 
the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  several  names  of  busy  and 
idle  men ;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  are  con- 
versant about  them,  calling  the  operations  of  the  first,  wisdom  $  and 
.of  the  other,  wit;  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  used  to  express  what  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  call  ingeniOj  and  the  French,  eaprUj  both 
from  the  Latin;  though  I  think  wit  more  partieularly  signifies  that 
of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on  the  Runic  language.'  When 
one  arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  himself  got  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which 
he  at  first  set  out 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  his  love  of  magni- 
ficence, shall  afibrd  us  the  next  example.  It  is  in  his  rhapsody 
where  he  is  describing  the  cold  regions:  'At  length,'  says  he,  < the 
sun  approaching,  melts  the  snow,  sets  lopging  men  at  liberty,  and 
afibrds  them  means  and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next  re- 
turn of  cold;'  This  first  sentence  is  correct  enough;  but  he  goes 
on :  Ut  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-monsters 
pierce  through  floating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  withstand  the 
crystal  rock ;  whilst  oUiers  who  of  themselves  seem  great  as  islands, 
are  by  their  bulk  alone  armed  against  all  but  man,  whose  superiority 
over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  size  and  force,  should  make  him 
mindful  of  his  privilege  of  reason,  and  force  him  humbly  to  adore 
the  great  composer  of  these  wondrous  frames,  and  the  author  of  his 
own  superior  wisdom.'  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  or  embar- 
rassed than  this  sentence;  the  worse,  too,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  de- 
scriptive, where  every  thing  should  be  clear.  It  forms  no  distinct 
image  whatever.  The  tY,  at  the  beginning,  is  ambiguous,  whether 
It  mean  the  sun  or  the  cold.  The  object  is  changed  three  times  in 
the  sentence ;  beginning  with  the  sun,  which  breaks  the  icy  fetters 
of  the  main;  then  the  sea-monsters  become  the  principal  person- 
ages ;  and  lastly,  b^  a  very  unexpected  transition,  man  is  brought 
into  view,  and  receives  a  long  and  serious  admonition,  before  the 
sentence  closes.  I  do  net  at  present  insist  on  the  impropriety  of 
anch  expressions  as,  God'%  being  the  eompoger  of  frames  ;  and  tke 
sea-monsters  having  arm%  that  withstand  rocks.  Shaftesbory'a 
strength  lay  in  reasoning  and  sentiment,  more  than  in  deseriptioiu 
however  much  his  descriptions  have  been  sometimes  admired. 

I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more  on  this  head,  from  Dean  Swift, 
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in  his  proposal,  too,  for  correcting  the  English  language;  where,  in 
place  of  a  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  disiertation  upon  several 
subjects.  Speaking  of  the  progress  of  our  language,  after  the  time 
of  Cromwell:  'To  this  succeeded/  says  he,  'that  licentiousness 
which  entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting  our  religion 
and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  language ;  which  last  was  not  likely  to 
be  much  improved  by  those,  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  king 
Charles  the  Second;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banish- 
ment, or  who  had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect  of  these 
fanatic  times;  or  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
country ;  so  that  the  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  correctr 
ness  and  propriety  of  speech,  was  then,  and  I  think  has  ever  since 
continued,  the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accomplishment; 
and  so  will  remain,  till  better  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  our 
nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation 
of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  patterns  of  politeness.' — 
How  many  different  facts,  reasonings,  and  observations,  are  here 
presented  to  the  mind  at  once !  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the 
author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which  admits  of  no 
greater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  between  any  of  its 
members?  Having  mentioned  pointing,  I  shall  here  take  notice, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose,  by  arbitrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the 
defects  of  a  sentence,  to  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  con- 
fusion. For  commas,  colons,  and  points,  do  not  make  the  proper 
divisions  of  thought;  but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from 
the  tenoor  of  the  author's  expression ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  proper 
or  not,  just  according  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  of 
the  sense.  When  they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve^ 
and  will  meet  with,  no  regard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences, 
which  is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parentheses  in  the  middle  of  them. 
On  some  occasions,  these  may  have  a  spirited  appearance;  as 
prompted  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  thought,  which  can  glance  happily 
aside,  as  it  is  going  along.  But,  for  the  most  part,  their  effect  is  ex- 
tremely bad;  being  a  sort  of  wheels  within  wheels;  sentences  in  the 
midst  of  sentences;  the  perplexed  method  of  disposing  of  some 
thought,  which  a  writer  wants  art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place. 
It  wore  needless  to  give  many  instances,  as  they  occur  so  often 
among  incorrect  writers.  I  shall  produce  one  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke ;  the  rapidity  of  whose  genius,  and  manner  of  writing,  betrays 
him  frequently  into  inaccuracies  of  this  sort  It  is  in  the  mtroduc^ 
tion  to  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  where  he  writes  thus : '  It  seems  to 
me,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,  at  a  certain 
point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  (for  we  are  made  capable  of 
conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but,  however,  suffi- 
cient, upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy,  or,  at  the 
worst,  tolerable ;  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men, 
a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to 
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bestow  at  larger  pcrtion  of  the  ethereal  spirit,  than  isgiveD,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  governmenty  to  the  sons  of  men.'  A  very 
bad  sentence  this;  into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  parenthesis,  and 
other  interjected  circumstances,  his  lordship  had  contrived  to 
thrust  so  many  things,  that  he  is  forced  to  begin  the  constnictioB 
aeain  with  the  phrase,  I  say:  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may  be 
always  assumed  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsy,  ill»constructed  sentence; 
excusable  in  speaking,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected, 
but  in  polished  writing,  unpardonable. 

I  shall  add  only  one  rule  more  for  the  unity  of  a  sentence,  which 
is,  to  bring  it  always  to  a  full  and  perfect  close.  Every  thing  that 
is  one,  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  I  need  not 
take  notice,  that  an  unfinished  sentence  is  no  sentence  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  any  grammatical  rule.  But  very  often  we  meet  with 
sentences  that  are,  so  to  speak,  more  than  finished.  ,  When  we  have 
arrived  at  what  we  expected  was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  we 
have  x^ome  to  the  word  on  which  the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what 
went  before,  to  rest ;  unexpectedly,  some  circumstance  pops  out 
which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have  been  disposed  of  else* 
where;  but  which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a  tail  adjected  to  the 
sentence;  somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  the  Alexandrian 
line, 

«  L9c«  a  wonnded  gnake,  drafi  lit  ilow  len^  along.** 

All  these  adjections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigure  a  sentence  ex- 
tremely. They  ^ive  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  particular, 
they  break  its  unity.  Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Young  Clergyman,  speaking  of  Cicero's  writings,  expresses  himself 
thus :  <  With  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than 
with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  excelled  the 
other;  at  least  as  an  orator.'  Here  the  natural  close  of  the  sentence 
is  at  these  words,  'excelled  the  other.'  These  words  conclude  the 
proposition;  we  look  for  no  more;  and  the  circumbtance  added, 
<at  least  as  an  orator,'  comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.  How 
much  more  compact  would  the  sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus: 
<  With  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than  with 
those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  as  an  orator  at  least, 
excelled  the  other.'  In  the  following  sentence,  from  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  adjection  to  the  sentence  is  altogether  foreign  to  it 
Speakine  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  Fontenello's  Plura- 
lity of  Worlds:  'The  first,'  says  he,  <  could  not  end  his  learned  trea- 
tise without  a  panegyric  of  modem  learning,  in  comparison  of  the 
ancient;  and  the  other,  falls  so  grossly  into  the  censure  of  the  old 
poetry,  and  preference  of  the  new,  tliat  I  could  not  read  either  of 
these  strains  without  some  indignation;  which  no  quality  among 
men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency.'  The  word  *  indig- 
nation,' concluded  the  sentence;  the  last  member,  'which  no  qujdi- 
ty  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency,'  is  a  pio- 
position  altogether  new,  added  after  the  proper  dose. 


<lU]BSTION8« 


Ik  the  laat  lecture,  what  was  oonri- 
dered  the  fundamental  quality  oTstyle? 
To  what,  did  what  was  laid  6f  tha 
ehiefly  relate?  From  worda^  to  what 
dooi  our  author  next  proceed;  and 
why  doee  he  purpose  treating  it  fully  ? 
Bendes  perapieuity,  into  what  does  our 
author  purpose  to  inquire;  and  why? 
Farther  than  what,  is  it  not  easy  to 
Qve  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence  ? 
What  is  Aristotle's  definition  ?  Why 
does  this  admit  of^i^reat  latitude  ?  What 
is  the  first  variety  that  cccun  in  the 
cooaideration  of  sentences  ?  What  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  any  definite  mea- 
sure? At  the  same  time,  what  is  obvi- 
OQB?  Of  sentences  immoderately  km^, 
what  is  observed  ?  To  what  must  re- 
gard be  hadjln  diusourses  that  are  to 
be  spoken  ?  what  is  the  efilect  of  using 
long  periods  in  compositions,  where 
pronunciation  has  no  place ;  and  why? 


At  the  same  time,  what  is  remarked  of  in  the  first  cas^  signify ;  and  what,  m 


abort  sentences?  With  rcmrd  to  the 
length  and  construction  of  sentences^ 
what  dif<tmction  do  French  critics 
make?  What  is  the  ttyle perMique ; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  Repeat  the  ex- 
ample from  Sir  William  Temple's  let- 
ter to  Lady  Essex.  Who  abounds  with 
sentences  of  tliis  kind?  What  is  ihe 
Hylecoupi?  Repeat  the  example  from 
Pope's  preface  to  his  work^  Whose 
m^od  of  writing  is  this :  and  what 
iubjects  does  it  suit?  What  air  do 
these  styles  reopectively  give  to  com- 
position ;  and  what  follows?  Whv  is  it 
Deeesaary,  in  almost  every  kind  or  eom- 
position,  to  imermix  them?  How  does 


atyte?  Where   must  this  variety  be 


bng  and  short  sentences;  and  why? 
What  remark  ibllow^?  In  tliis  article, 
who  has  shown  great  art?  What  was 
observed  of  his  style,  in  the  last  lec- 
ture? But,  what  has  he  studied  more 
than  any  other  EngUsli  author;  and 
why?  From  these  general  observations, 
to  what  do  we  now  desaeiid  ?  On  what, 
m  every  kind  of  composition,  does  much 
depend ;  and  why  ?  By  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  which  relate  to  tliis 
pan  of  style,  what  shall  we  acquire ; 
and  whax  folIowH?  What  are  the  four 
properticB,  which  are  motit  estwntiaJ  to 
t  perfect  t^entencc?  In  the  first  oC 
these,  what  ought,  with  tlie  greater 
care,  to  be  avoided?  From  what  two 


causes  does  ambv^uity  anse  ?  How  far 
lias  the  choice  of  words  oeen  conside*'^ 
ed ;  and  of  what  is  our  author  now  to 
treat?  What  is  the  first  thinir,  h<^re,  to 
be  studied  ?  But  as  the  grammiir  of  our 
laoguaAe  ki  not  extensive,  what  iU- 
k>ws?  In  what  manner  cannot  the  ffr- 
lation  of  words  in  English  be  pointed 
out ;  and  how  only  is  it  asr.<>rtuincd  ? 
Hence,  what  is  a  capital  rule  iu  the  ar- 
rangement of  sentences;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed?  What,  therefbre| 
will  be  necessary  ?  In  the  position  ol 
adverbs,  what  is  remarked?  What 
example  ia  given  liom  Mr.  Addison : 
anlS  what  remarks  are  madr^  upon  it  ? 
What  example  is  given  from  Lord 
Shaflsbury  ?  What  does  it  Ihcrally  im- 
port; and  what  should  be  have  said? 
What  example  ui  given  from  Dean 
Swill  ?  Of  what  diferent  senses  are 
these  words  capable  T  What  will  they, 


the  second  ?  If  tnis  last  was  Dean 
SwiA's  meaning,  how  might  the  ambi- 
guity been  avoided  ?  Of  such  adverbs, 
as,  anly^  whoUtfy  and  at  lecut^  what  is 
obiserved;  and  hence,  what  habit  do 
we  acquire?  How  should  adverbs,  in 
writing,  be  connected  with  the  worda 
which  they  qualify  ?  On  the  uiterposi- 
tkm  of  a  circumstance  in  the  midcHe  ol 
a  sentence,  what  is  observed  ?  Whai 
instance  of  a  vblation  of  this  direction 
is  given  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  ?  Here, 
about  what  are  we  left  at  kus?  If  the 
latter  was  intended  to  be  the  meaning, 
bow  should  the  sentence  have  been  ar~ 
ranged  ?  But^  in  the  proper  disposition 


Cksero  describe  these   two  kinds  of  of  what,  is  still  more  attention  required? 


Wh]^  C(Ui  we  not  be  too  accurate  and 


Btudied,  besides  in  the  suceennon  of  precise  here  ?  M^at  may  be  tlic  efiToet 


of  a  small  error?  Wliere  tne  meaning 
is  intelligible,  yet  where  thene  relative 
particles  are  out  of  place,  what  do  wv 
always  find  V  To  illustrate  rhit>  remark, 
what  example  is  given  from  Mr.  Addi> 
son  ?  Flow  would  the  construction  her^ 
evidently  be  mended?  Repent  the  sen- 
tence in  its  improved  form.  R(*|)eatlha 
next  example  fmm  Mr.  AddiHon.  Wiiai 
is  remarked  un  the  position  r'*  the  word 
ifhichy  in  this  sentence  ?  Whai  viola- 
tion of  the  same  direct*K>ii  ii*  (|uoted 
from  Bishop  Sherlock 'h  Mormons? 
What  are  the  remark«  uooii  it;  and 
how  should  it  have  been  arniriired? 
Where  '»  an  inaccuracy  tf  the  saras 
kind  £)und«  in  the  writings  of  Deun 
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QUESTIONS. 


[LECT.  th 


Swift?  Repeat  the  paMoge.  What  is 
reiuarked  upon  it ;  and  how  should  it 
have  been  arranged?  What  passage  is 
given  from  a  letter  to  a  member  of  par- 
uament ;  what  T^marks  are  made  upon 
it ;  and  by  what  arrangement  might  it 
be  amended  ? 

To  make  what  rule  understood,  are  the 
instances  already  given  considered  suffi- 
cient ?  Why  have  these  three  cases  been 
mentioned  ?  With  regard  to  relatives, 
what  is  furtherobserv^?  Ofwhat  one's 
particul^urljr;  and  when?  Reneat  the 
example  to  illustrate  this  remark,  quoted 
from  Archbishop  Tillotson.  Of  it,  what 
is  observed  ?  Wnen  we  find  these  per- 
sonal pronouns  crowded  too  fast  upen 
IKS  ^1^  is  the  consequence?  What 
instances  of  ambiguhy  arising  from 
faulty  arrangement,  are  given  by 
Quintilian.  in  the  Latin  language? 
What  is  tne  effect  of  having  the  rela- 
tion of  every  word  and  member  of  a 
sentence  marked  in  the  most  proper  and 
distinct  manner?  To  what  does  our 
author  next  pitx^eed ;  what  is  said  of 
ft ;  and  why  is  some  degree  of  it  re- 
quired in  every  compositkm?  There 
must  always  be  what ;  and  what  must 
reicnn  ?  This  shall  aflerwards  be  shown 
to  nold  in  what  kinds  of  composition? 
Wliere  is  it,  most  of  all,  required ;  and 
why  ?  When  a  sentence  consists  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  how  closely  must  these 
parts  be  bound  together?  In  order  to 
preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence,  what 
IS  the  first  rule  to  be  observed  ?  What 
remarks  follow ;  cmd  what  example  is 
given  to  illustrate  them  ?  Of  this  sen- 
tence, what  is  remarked;  and  how  may 
it  be  restored  to  its  proper  unity  ?  Wri- 
ters, who  tranegi-esa  this  rule,  for  the 
most  part,  transgress  what  other? 
What  is  the  effect  of  its  vblation? 
Tiiian  to  err  thus,  what  is  a  safer  ex- 
treme? What  is  the  first  example 
given  to  justify  what  Is  now  said? 
What  remarks  are  made  on  it? 
Repeat  the  passase  from  Middleton's 
Life  of  Cicero.  What  is  its'  principal 
object ;  and  what  farther  is  remarked 
%}WM  it  ?  What  example  is  ^iven  from 
Plutarch?  Of  this  passage,  what  is  ob- 
Bcr\'eci ;  and  in  it  wliatare  found?  WtaA 
nuthom  are  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  ar- 
ticle ?  Of  Lord  Clarendon's  sentences, 
what  is  obscr\'ed  ?  In  later  and  more 
corrvrt  writers,  what  do  we  find? 
Whiii  instance  is  jyiven  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple-s  Essay  upon  Pbetry? 


When  one  arrives  at  the  end  of  siich  a 
puzzled  sentence,  at  what  is  he  8u^ 
prised  ?  Who  affords  us  the  noxt  ex- 
ample ;  and  where  is  it  found  ?  Re- 
peat it  What  &re  the  remarks  of  our 
author  upon  it?  Where  did  Shaftesbu- 
ry's strength  lay  ?  From  whom  is  the 
next  instance  taken ;  and  where  is  it 
found?  Repeat  it.  What  is  said  of  thn 
paasaee?  Of  arbitrary  punctuatk>i\ 
what  IS  remarked?  To  what  rule  does 
our  author  next  proceed  ?  When  may 
these  have  a  spirited  appearance? 
But,  why  is  their  effect,  for  the  most 
part,  extremely  bad?  Prom  whom  is 
the  instance  to  illustrate  this  rule 
taken ;  and  what  is  said  of  his  geniw? 
Repeat  die  passage.  Of  this  sentancf*^ 
what  is  remarked?  To  the  use  of  what 
phrase  was  he.  consequently,  forced ; 
and  what  is  said  of  it  ?  To  preserve  the 
unity  of  a  sentence,  what  is  the  laM 
rule  given  ?  WTiat  should  every  thing 
that  isone,  have  ?  Of  what  is  it  unneces- 
sary to  take  notice?  When  is  a  sen- 
tence, so  to  speak,  more  than  finished  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  these  adjectives 
to  the  proper  close  ?  What  air  do  they 
give  it?  What  instance  of  a  vk)latioii 
of  this  rule  is  given  from  Dean  Swift  ? 
What  is  the  natural  close  of  this  sen- 
tence; and  why  ?  How  should  it  have 
been  arranged  ?  What  instance  of  the 
same  fault  is  given  from  Sir  William 
Temple?  What  word  properly  cfoses 
the  sentence ;  and  of  the  last  member, 
what  is  remarked  ? 
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LECTURE  XIL 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

HiTiNO  treated  of  perspicuity  and  unity^  as  necessary  to  be  stndi- 
ed  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  I  proceed  to  the  third  quality  of  a 
correct  sentence,  which  I  termed  strength.  By  this,  I  mean,  such 
a  disposition  of  the  several  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out 
the  sense  to  the  best  advantage;  as  shall  render  the  impression, 
which  the  period  is  designed  to  make,  most  full  and  complete;  and 

?'ve  every  word,  and  every  member,  their  due  weight  and  force. 
he  two  pormer  qualities  of  perspicuity  and  unity,  are,  no  doubt, 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  this  effect ;  but  more  is  still 
requisite.  For  a  sentence  may  be  clear  enough;  it  may  also  be 
compact  enough,  in  all  its  parts,  or  have  the  requisite  unity ;  and 
yet  by  some  unfavourable  circumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail 
in  that  strength  or  liveliness  of  impression,  which  a  more  happy  ar- 
rangement would  have  produced. 

The  first  rule  which  I  shall  give,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a 
sentence,is,  to  divest  it  of  all  redundant  words.  These  may,  sorne^ 
times,  be  consistent  with  a  considerable  degree  both  of  clearness  and 
unity;  but  they  are  always  enfeebling.  They  make  the  sentence 
move  along  tardy  and  encumbered : 

Est  brevitate  opiu,  vt  cumt  wntnitw,  nonie 
tmpediat  Terbis,  hums  onerantibut  fturet.* 

(t  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some  im« 
portance  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it  They  can* 
not  be  superfluous,  without  being  hurtful.  ^  Obstat,'  says  Quifitil* 
ian,  <quicquid  non  a^juvat'  All  that  can  be  easily  supplied  in  the 
mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expression.  Thus :  ^  Content  with  de* 
serving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it,'  is  better  language 
than  to  say,  ^  Being  content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused 
the  honour  of  it'  I  consider*  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
exercises  of  correction,  upon  reviewing  what  we  have  written  or 
composfHl,  to  contract  that  round-about  method  of  expression,  and 
to  lop  off  those  use-less  excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  a 
ilrst  draught  Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed;  and  we 
shall  always  find  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  \^  hen 
thus  retrenched :  provided  always  that  we  run  not  into  the  extremeoC 
pnining  so  very  close,  as  to  give  a  hardness  and  dryness  to  style. 
For  here,  as  in  all  other  things,  there  is  a  due  medium.  Some  regard, 
though  not  the  principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness  and  swelling  of 
sound.  Some  leaves  must  be  left  to  surround  and  shelter  the  fruit 
As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of 
redundant  members.    As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new  idea, 

**  "  Concise  your  dkoon,  let  your  senie  be  clear, 
«<  Nor  frith  m  weif hi  of  words,  fatigue  the  «ar.*'  FaASCiS 
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80  every  member  ought  to  contain  &  new  thought  Opposed  to  this, 
stands  the  fault  we  sometimes  meet  with,  of  the  last  member  of  a 
period,  being  no  otiier  than  the  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repeti- 
tion of  it  in  somewhat  a  different  form.  For  example;  speaking 
of  beauty,  ^The  very  first  discovery  of  it,'  says  Mr,  Addison. 
'  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy,  and  spreads  delight  through  all 
its  faculties.'  (No.  412.)  And  elsewhere,  ^  It  is  impossible  for  us  t» 
behold  the  divine  work^  with  coldness  or  indifference,  or  co  survey 
so  many  beauties,  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency.' 
(No.  413.)  In  both  these  instances  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  Uie 
second  member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in 
the  first;  and  though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  such  an  author 
as  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  graceful  harmony  of  his  period,  mar 
palliate  such  negligences;  yet,  in  general,  it  holds,  that  style,  freed 
from  this  prolixity,  appears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful 
The  attention  becomes  remiss,  the  mind  falls  into  inaction,  when 
words  are  multiplied  without  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  ideas. 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  1  give,  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed  for 
transition  and  connexion.  These  little  words,  but^  and,  whicAy  whose^ 
where^  &c.  are  frequently  the  most  important  words  of  any ;  they 
are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  which  all  sentences  turn,  and  of  course, 
much,  bo^i  of  their  gracefulness  and  strength,  must  depend  upon 
such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using  them  are,  indeed,  so  infinite, 
that  no  particular  system  of  rules  respecting  them  can  be  given. 
Attention  to  the  practice  of  the  most  accurate  writers,  joined  with 
frequent  trials  of  the  different  effects  produced  by  a  diflferent  usage 
of  those  particles,  must  here  direct  us.*  Some  observations,  I 
shall  mention,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without  pre- 
tending to  exhaust  the  subject. 

What  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  prepositioa 
from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided.  As  if  I 
should  say, '  Thoueh  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may 
often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune.^  In  such  in 
stances,  we  feel  a  sort  of  pain,  from  the  revulsion,  or  violent  separa- 
tion of  two  things,  which,  by  their  nature,  should  be  closely  united. 
We  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought;  being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  little 
on  the  preposition  by  itself,  which,  at  the  same  time,  carries  no  sig- 
nlficancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  proper  substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative  pai 
Udes,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this:  < There  i« 
nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language.' 
In  introducing  a  subject,  or  laying  down  a  proposition,  to  whii'h  w« 
demand  particular  attention,  this  sort 'of  style  is  very  proper;  but, 
ill  the  ordinary  current  of  discourse,  it  is  better  to  express  oo!\selves 
more  simply  and  shortly:  *Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  tliaa  tlic 
empty  pomp  of  language.' 

•  Oo  this  beiAil,  Dr.  Lowth's  short  Introduction  to  Eiiplisli  Grammar  df^rres  tote 
GMtahad;  vliere  scTerml  utcetioi  of  the  laaguagv  are  well  poiatod  oui. 
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Other  writenimake  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relative,  in  a  phrasp 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  former,  where  thev'  think  the  meaning 
can  be  understood  without  it  As,  ^  The  man  I  love.*  *  The  domi- 
nions we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  we  made.'  But  though  this 
eliptical  style  be  intelligible,  and  is  allowable  in  conversation  and 
epistolary  writing  yet  in  all  writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind, 
it  is  ungraceful.   There,  the  rektive  should  always  be  inserted  in  ix» 

E roper  place,  and  the  construction  filled  up :  <  The  man  whom  I 
>ve.'    <The  dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  the  conquestn 
which  we  made.' 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  andy  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are  to  W. 
made.     First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  it  en- 
feebles style.     It  has  the  same  sort  of  effect,  as  the  frequent  use  of 
the  vulgar  phrase,  and  aOy  when  one  is  teUkig  a  story  in  common 
conversation.     We  shall  take  a  sentence  from  Sir  William  Temple, 
for  an  instance.     He  is  speaking  of  the  refinement  of  the  French 
language:  <The  academy  set  up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse 
the  wits  of  that  age  and  country,  and  divert  them  from  raking  into 
his  politics  and  ministry,  brought  this  into  vogue;  and  the  French 
wits  have,  for  this  last  age,  been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinement  of 
their  style  and  language ;  and,  indeed,  with  such  success,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  equally  through  their  verse  and  their 
prose.'     Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  anda  in  one  sentence.     This 
agreeable  writer  too  often  makes  his  sentences  drag  in  this  manner, 
by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.    It  is  strange  how  a  wri* 
tcr,  so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  stumbled  on  so  impro- 
per an  application  of  this  particle,  as  he  has  made  in  the  following 
sentence;  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.     '  There  is  no  talent 
so  useful  towards  rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of 
-the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by  the 
dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is,  in  common  language,  called  discre- 
tion: a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance  of  which,'  &c. 
By  the  insertion  of,  andis,  in  place  of,  which  iSf  he  has  not  only  clog- 
ged the  sentence,  but  even  made  it  ungrammaticai. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  <m  observation,  that  though  the 
natural  use  of  Uie  conjunction  andf  be  to  join  objects  together,  and 
thereby,  as  one  wouldf  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more  close ; 
yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction,  we  often  mark  a  closer 
connexion,  a  quicker  succession  of  objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted 
between  them.  Longinus  makes  tins  remark;  which,  from  niar.y 
instances,  appears  to  be  just:  *Veni,  vidi,  vici,'*  expresses  witii 
more  spirit,  the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  conquests,  than  n 
connecting  particles  had  been  used.  So,  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  rout,  in  Cassar's  Commentaries: '  Nostri,  emisis  pills,  gl^- 
<!iis  rem  gerunt;  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cernitnr;  cohortr's 
&ljae  appropinquant  Hostes  terga  vertunt;  fugientibus  eqnites  or- 
cnmint;  fit  magna  csedes.'t    Bel.  Gal.  1.  7. 

•  "  1  camCy  f  saw,  I  coiiqoered/* 

f  MQor  iaen,%htr  having  diicharsed  theai  jtTeiiai,  attack  wbk  iword  in  haadi 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  irlien,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  to  pre- 
Tent  a  quick  transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are 
making  some  enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  object  should 
appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind 
should  rest,  for  a'moment,  on  each  object  by  itself ;  in  this  case  eo- 
pulatiyes  may  be  multiplied  with  peculiar  advantage  and  grace.  As 
when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  *  Such  a  man  might  fall  a  victim  to 
power ;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would  fall  with  him.'  In 
the  same  manner,  Csdsar  describes  an  engagement  with  the  Nervii : 
^  His  eouitibus  facile  pulsis  ao  proturbatis,  incredibOi  celeritate  ad 
flumen  aecurrerunt ;  nt  pene  uno  tempore,  et  ad  silvas,  et  in  flumine, 
et  jam  in  manibus  nostris,  hostes  viderentur/*  Bel.  Oal.  1.  2. 
Here,  although  he  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  erenta 
yet,  as  it  is  his  intention  to  show  in  how  many  places  the  eneuv 
seemed  to  be  at  one  time,  the  copulative  is  very  happily  redoubled 
in  order  to  paint  more  strongly  the  distinction  of  these  several 
places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit  and 
when  to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
all  who  study  eloquence.  For,  it  is  a  remarkable  particularity  in 
language,  that  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle  should  some- 
times serve  to  make  objects  appear  more  closely  connected ;  and 
that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distinguish  and  separate  them,  in 
some  measure,  from  each  other.  Hence,  the  omission  of  it  is  used 
to  denote  rapidity;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  designed  to  retard 
and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  former  case, 
tlie  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so  fast  through  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  connexion ; 
it  drops  the  copulatives  in  its  hurry;  and  crowds  the  whole  aeries 
together,  as  if  it  were  but  one  object  When  we  enumerate, 
with  a  view  to  aggi^avate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a 
more  slow  and  solemn  pace ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  of  each  ob- 
ject to  that  which  succeeds  it;  and,  by  joining  them  together  with 
several  copulatives,  makes  you  perceive,  that  the  objects,  though 
connected,  are  yet,  in  themselves,  distinct;  that  they  are  many,  DOt 
one.  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  following  enumeration,  made  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  what  additional  weight  ana  distinctness  is  given  to 
each  particular,  by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction,  <  I  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  pow^ 
ers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God.^  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  So  much  withregard  to  the  use  of  copa- 
latives. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence, 

f  a  KiidHi:n,  thcr«.aralr>  mnko  tlif  ir  nppeHrHnce  behind ;  other  bodicK  of  incu  arc  wtm 
(trHwini^  near;  the  enemies  turn  ihoir  bnclis ;  tlie  borse  mtet  them  tu  their  fiirht:  • 
lp-<>At  ^Iftiifrhter  cn«»i««.** 

■  "  The  enemr,  hMvinjf  m*ilv  beu  oK,  and  scanered  this  bod/  of  horse,  rmn  dom 
u'llh  incrv'ribUceleriijr  to  the  river;  »uthat,  almost  at  one  moment  of  time,  the)-  ap- 
poured  tw  Im;  in  the  wood),  and  in  the  iiver,  and  in  the  midit  of  our  troops/' 
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which  iS)  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word  or  words,  in  that  place  of  the 
•entence,  ^here  they  will  make  the  fullest  impression.  That  such 
capital  words  there  are  in  every  sentence,  on  which  the  meaning 
prineipally  rests, every  one  must  see;  and  that  these  words  i^liould 
possess  a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  In* 
deed,  that  place  of  the  sentence  where  they  will  make  the  best 
figurb,  whether  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  or  sometimes  even  in  the 
middle,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule. 
This  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  Perspicuity  must 
ever  be  studied  in  the  first  place;  and  the  nature  of  our  language 
allows  no  great  liberty  in  the  choice  of  collocation.  For  the  m^t 
part, with  us,  the  important  words  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence.  So  Mr.  Addison:  'The  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sen6e,  nor  so . 
refined  as  those  of  the  understanding/  And  this,  indeed,  seems  the 
most  plain  and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  the  front  which  ih  the 
diief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence,  it  is  of  ad  van* 
tage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  little,  and  then  bring  it  out  full  at 
the  close:  'Thus,'  says  Mr.  Pope,  'on  whatever  side  we  contem*  , 
plate  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is,  hi  j  wonderful  invention.' 
(Pret  to  Homer.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  had  a  considerable  advantage  above 
us,  in  this  part  of  style.  By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion,  whicit 
their  languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  the  most  advaiitageousi 
situation  for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  give 
their  sentences  more  force.  Milton,  in  his  prose  works,  and  some 
other  of  our  old  English  writers,  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
this.  But  the  forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced 
obscurity;  and  the  genius  of  our  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and 
spoken,  will.*not  admit  such  liberties.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed 
this  inverted  style,  in  his  translation  of  Tacitus,  has  sometimes  done 
such  violence  to  the  language,  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous;  as  in 
this  expression : '  Into  this  hole  thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  sen- 
atois.^  He  hasM^nslated  so  simple  a  phrase  as,  'Nullum  ea  tern- 
pestate  bellum,'  by, '  War  at  that  time  there  was  none.'  However, 
within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  our  language  does 
admit  of  inversions;  and  they  are  practised  with  success  by  the  best 
writers.  So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Homer,  '  The  praise  of  judg- 
ment Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but  his  invention  remains 
yet  unrivalled.'  It  is  evident,that,  in  order  to  give  the  sentence  its 
due  force,  by  contrasting  properly  the  two  capital  words,  'judipnenl 
and  invention,'  the  arrangement  is  happier  than  il  he  had  follow- 
ed the  natural  order,  which  was,  'Virgil  has  justly  contested  with 
htm  the  praise  of  judgment,  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unri- 
valled.' 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our  language 
bears,  much  more  than  others;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance, 
niact)  more  than  Mr.  Addison;  and  to  this  sort  oi  arrangement  is 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  appearance  of  strength,  dignity^  and 
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raried  harmony,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's  style  possesBea.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  sentences  of  his  Inaairy  into  Yir- 
tne ;  where  all  the  words  are  placed,  not  strictly  in  the  natural  or* 
der,  bat  with  that  artificial  constmction,  which  may  give  the  period 
most  emphasis  and  grace.  He  is  speaking  of  the  misery  of  vice. 
*  This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is,  what  of  their  own  ac- 
cord men  readily  remark.  Where  there  is  this  absolute  degenera* 
ey,  this  total  apostacy  from  all  candour,  trust,  or  equity,  there  are 
few  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent. 
Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst  The  misfortune 
is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it  stands,  in 
less  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  indeed,  the 
greatest  misery ;  but,  to  be  so  in  a  litUe  degree,  should  foe  no  misery 
or  harm  at  all.  Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own. 
that  'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  maim- 
ed or  distorted;  but  that  to  lose  the  use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be 
impaired  in  some  single  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least 
notice.'  ( VoL  ii.  p.  82.)  Here  is  no  violence  done  to  the  language, 
though  there  are  many  inversions.  AH  is  stately  and  arranged  with 
art ;  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  audior's  style. 

We  need  only  open  any  pace  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite  a  dif« 
ferent  order  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  'Our  sight  is  the 
most  perfect',  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mino 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being 
tired,  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeliof^ 
can,  indeed^  give  us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas 
that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations,^ &c.  (Spectator, 
No.  411.)  In  this  strain  he  always  proceeds,  following  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  order  of  the  language:  and  if,  by  this  means, 
be  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than  tdhaftesbury,  he  has,  in  return, 
more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity ;  which  are  beauties  of  a 
hip;her  order. 

But  whether  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in«whatever  part  of 
the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it- is  always  a  point  of 
great  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  clear  and  disen- 
tangled from  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them.  Thus,  when 
there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  place,  or  other  limitations, 
which  the  principal  object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have  connect* 
ed  with  it,  wc  must  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  not 
10  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  cir- 
ctimstances.  This  will  be  made  clearer  by  an  example  Obsei-ve 
the  arrangement  of  the  foUowins;  sentence  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Advice  to  an  Author.  He  is  speaking  of  modem  poets,  as  compared 
with  the  ancient:  <  I  f,  whilst  they  profess  only  to  please,  the  v  secretly 
advise,  and  give  instruction,  they  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as  for- 
merly, be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors.'  This  is  a  well  constructed  sentence.  It  contains 
a  great  many  circumsUnces  and  adverbs,  necessary  to  qualify  the 
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meaning  y  onhf^  secretly ^  as  welly  perhapaj  t^noj  with  Jwtiiee^  /or- 
merlff;  yet  theue  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  u  neither  to  embar- 
rass nor  weaken  the  sentence;  while  that  which  is  the  capital  object 
in  it,  viz.  ^  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors,'  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  dear  and  detached,  and 
possesses  its  proper  place.  See,  now,  whatwo^ild  have  been  the  ellect 
of  a  different  arrangement  Suppose  him  to  hsTe  placed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence  thus  :  <  If,  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only, 
they  advise  and  give  instruction  seoretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the 
best  and  most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps,  now 
as  well  as  formerly.'  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and 
the  same  sense :  but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  in- 
terminrled  as  to  clog  the  capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplex- 
edy  wiAout  grace,  and  without  strength. 

A  fourth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength,  is, 
to  make  the  members  of  them  co  on  rising  and  growing  in  their  im- 
portance above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called  a 
elimax,  and  is  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  From 
what  cause  it  pleases,  is  abundantly  evident  In  all  things,  we  na- 
turally love  to  ascend  to  what  is  more  and  more  beautiful,  rather 
than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order.  Having  had  once  some  con- 
siderable object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  pain  we  are  pulled  back  to 
attend  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  <  Cavendum  est,'  says  Quintili- 
an,  whose  authority  I  always  willingly  quote,  ^  nc  decrescat  oratio« 
el  Cbrtiori  subjungatur  aliqiiid  infirmius;  sicut,  sacriiego,  fur;  aut 
latroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  sententiae  et  insurgere.'*  Of 
this  beauty,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  orations  of  Cice- 
ro furnish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  naturally  led  him 
to  study  it;  and,  generally,  in  order  to  render  the  elimax  perfect, 
he  makes  both  the  sense  and  the  sound  rise  together,  with  a  very 
magnificent  sw^U.  So,  in  his  oration  for' Milo,  speakiD(r  of  a  design 
of  Clodius's  for  assassinating  Pompey :  <  Atqui  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tern- 
pus  ullum  dlgnum  fuit,  certe  haec  in  illi  causa  summa  omnia  fueruiit 
Insidiator  erat  in  Foro  coliocatus,  atque  in  vestibule  ipso  Senatus  ; 
ei  viro  aotem  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  viti  nitebatur  salus  civitatis; 
eo  porri  reipublice  tempore,quo  si  unus  ille  occidisse%  non  haec  sol6m 
civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent'  The  following  instance, 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also  beautiful:  <This  decency,  this  grace, 
this  propriety  of  manners  to  character,  is  so  essentia!  to  princes  in 
particular,  that,  whenever  it  is  neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great 
degree  of  lustre,  and  their  defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay, 
more ;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  re^ird  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray  them 
into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their  vices  into  habits  un- 
worthy of  prinees,  and  unworthy  of  men.'   (Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.) 

•  <Car»  mofll  be  Ukcn,  that  our  compotitlim  shall  not  Mtt  off,  aad  that  a  weaker  •». 
prestkw  shall  not  foUow  cmt  of  more  strensth  )  as  if,  after  sacrilege  we  should  bring  **i 
iheA ;  or,  hairing  mentioned  a  robbery,  we  should  sulyohi  petulaiice.  BcDtences  ought 
Mways  to  rise  and  grow.* 

17 
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I  must  obserrts  however,  liiat  this  sort  of  full  and  oratorical 
ciimaXy  can  neither  be  always  obtained^  nor  ought  to  be  always 
sought  after.  Only  some  kinds  of  writing  admit  such  sentences: 
and,  to  study  them  too  frequently,  especially  if  the  subject  require 
not  so  much  pomp,  is  affected  and  disagreeable.  But  there  is  9ome> 
thing  approaching  to  a  climax,  which  it  is  a  general  rule  to  study, 
*ne  decrescat  oratio,'  as  Quintilian  speaks,  <et  ne  fortiori  subjun- 
gatur  aliquid  infirmius.'  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should 
never  come  after  a  stronger  one ;  and  when  our  sentence  consists  of 
two  members,  the  longest  should,  generally,  be  the  concluding  one. 
There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  last  direction.  Periods,  thus  di- 
vided, are  pronounced  more  easily;  and  the  shortest  member  tie* 
ing  placed  first,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  memory  as  we 
proceed  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connexion  of  the  two  more 
clearly.  Thus  to  say,  *  when  our  passions  have  forsaken  us,  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them,'  is  both 
more  graceful  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest  part 
of  the  proposition :  *  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we 
have  forsaken  our  passions,  when  they  have  forsaken  us.'  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  always  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and 
growing  in  its  importance  to  the  very  last  word,  when  this  con- 
struction can  be  managed  without  affectation,  or  unseasonable  pomp^ 

<  If  we  rise  yet  hi|^er,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  *and 
consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets;  and  still  discover  new 
firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathom- 
able depths  of  cether;  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and 
worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnificence  and  immensity  of 
Nature.'     (Speet  No.  420.)     Hence  follows  dearlv, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  which  is,  to  avoid  con- 
cluding them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable 
word.  Such  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and  degrading. 
There  are  sentences,  indeed,  where  the  stress  and  significaney  rest 
chiefly  upon  some  words  of  this  kind.  In  this  case,  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  but  as  the  capital  figures ;  and 
ought,  in  propriety,  to  have  the  principal  place  allotted  them.  No 
fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found  with  this  sentence  of  Bolingbioke's: 

<  In  Uieir  prosperity,  my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me;  in  their 
adversity,  always.'  Where  never  and  always^  being  emphatical 
words,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a  strong  impression.  But 
1  speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech,  when  introduced  as 
circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of  more  important  word.n.  In  such 
case,  they  should  always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  period;  and  so  classed  with  other  wotOs  of  greater  dig- 
nity, as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  secondary  station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule.  We  should  always  avoti  concluding  with 
any  of  those  particles,  which  mark  the  cases  of  nouns,  o/,  to,  from. 
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which  all  correct  writers  shun,  and  with  reason.  For  besides  the 
want  of  dignity  which  arises  from  those  monosyllables  at  the  end, 
the  imagination  cannot  avoid  restingi  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of 
the  word  which  ek>ses  the  sentence:  and,  as  those  prepositions 
hare  nojmport  of  their  own,  but  only  serve  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tions of  other  words,  it  is  disagreeable  for  the  mind  to  be  left  pausing 
on  a  word,  which  does  not,  by  itself,  produce  any  idea,  nor  form 
any  picture  in  th^  fancy. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound  sense, 
with  some  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  net  so  bad,  yet  still 
not  so  beautiful  conclusions  of  a  period;  such  as,  iring^  about ^  lay 
koUofy  eonu  over  to,  dear  vp^  and  nuny  other  of  tiiis  kind ;  instead 
of  which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb,  it  always  terminates  the 
sentence  with  more  strength.  Even  the  pronoun  tV,  though  it  has 
the  import  of  a  substantive  noun,  and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon 
OS  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we  want  to  give  dignity  to  a  sentence, 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  the  conclusion ;  more  especially, 
when  it  is  joined  with  some  of  the  prepositions,  as,-tt^A  t^,  in  iU  to 
it.  In  the  following  sentence  of  the  Spectator,  which  otherwise  is 
abundantly  noble,  the  bad  effect  of  tliis  close  is  sensible ;  <  There  is 
not  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration 
in  religion,  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progpress  which  the  soul  makes 
towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period 
in  it.'  (No.  111.)  How  much  more  graceful  the  sentenee,  if  it  had 
been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word  period, 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase  which  expresses  a 
ctreumstanee  only,  always  brings  up  th^  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a 
bad  grace.  We  may  judge  of  this,  by  the  following  sentence 
from  Lord  Bolinghroke:  (Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the 
Accession  of  King  George  I.)  <Let  me,  therefore,  conclude  by 
repeating,  that  division  has  caused  all  the  mischief  we  lament;  that 
union  alone  can  retrieve  it;  and  that  a  great  advance  towards  this 
union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily  begun,  so  successfully 
carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected;  to  say  no 
worse.'  This  last  phrase,  to  soy  no  tcorstj  occasions  a  sad  falling  off 
at  the  end;  so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  the  rest  of  the  period  is 
conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  climax,  which  we  expect  to  find 
growing  to  the  last 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  is 
often  attended  with  considerable  trouble,  in  order  to  adjust  them  so, 
as  shall  consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the 
period.  Thou^  necessary  parts,  tney  are,  however;  like  unshapely 
stones  in  a  building,  which  try  the  skill  of  an  artist,  where  to  place 
them  with  the  least  offence.  '  Jiingantur,'  says  Quintilian,  ^  quo 
eongruunt  maxime;  sicut  in  structura  saxorum  rudium,  etiam  ipsa 
amrmitas  mvenit  eui  applioari,  et  in  quo  possit  insistere.'* 

*  '  Let  them  be  mtened  wheiefer  the  happiest  piece  for  them  can  be  found;  «•  in  a 
■inictiire  Goapose4  of  roo^h  stoMiy  there  ere  always  places  where  the  roott  irrefrular 
end  vnshepeljr  may  find  some  adjacent  one  to  which  It  cau  he  joined,  aud  soiae  basia 
on  which  it  may  rest.* 
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The  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  (dace  for  them.  When  the 
sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  despatched,  generally  speaking 
the  better;  that  the  more  important  and  significant  words  inay  po»- 
sess  the  las^  place,  quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a  rule,  too,  ^erei 
to  crowd  too  many  circumstances  together,  but  rather  to  intempefM 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words 
on  which  they  depend;  provided  that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before 
directed,  not  to  clog  those  capital  words  with  thejoa.  For  instance, 
when  Dean  Swift  says,  <  What  I  bad  the  honour  of  mentioning  Vai 
your  Lordship,  some  time  ago,  in  conyersation,  was  not  a  new 
thought'  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.)  These  two  circomstan* 
ces,  some  time  ago,  and  inconversationf  which  are  here  put  together, 
would  have  had  a  better  effect  dis^ined  thus:  <Wbat  I  had  the 
honour,  sometime  ago,of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  in  conver- 
sation.' And  in  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Boiinghroke's: 
(Remarks  on  the  History  of  England. )  ^  A  monarchy,  limited  like 
ours,  may  be  placed,  for  au^ht  I  know,  as  it  has  been  often  repre- 
sented, just  in  the  middle  po&nt,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  oa 
the  one  hand,  to  tyranny,  and  on  the  other,  to  anareky.'  The 
arrangement  would  have  been  happier  thus:  'A  monarchy,  limited 
like  onrsy  may,  for  augkt  I  know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  oflen  been 
represented,  just  in  the  middle  point,'  &c 

I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a 
sentence,  which  is,  that  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two 
things  are  compared  or  contrasted  to  each  other;  where  either  a  re- 
semblance or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed ;  some  re- 
semblance, in  the  language  and  construction,  should  be  preserved. 
For  when  the  things  themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  words  corresponding  toOh  We  are  dis- 
appointed when  it  is  otherwise;  and  the  comparison,  or  contrast, 
appears  more  imperfect  Thus,  iwhen  Lord  Bolin^iroke  sajrs* 
'  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit ;  the  serious  part 
of  mankmd,  for  those  who  hav^  most  reason  on  their  side;'  (Dis- 
sert on  Parties,  Pref.)  the  opposition  would  have  been  more  com- 
plete, if  he  had  said,  <  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have 
most  wit ;  the  serious,  £or  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side' 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's  preface  to  his  Homer,  fully 
exemplifies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving:  ^ Homer  was  the  greater 
genius;  Virgil,  the  better  artist;  in  the  one,  we  most  Hrfknire  the 
man;  in  the  other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a  command- 
ing impetuosity;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty.  Ho- 
mer scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  care- 
ful magnificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with 
a  sudden  overflow;  Vii^i:,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  constant 
stream.  And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines,  Homer  seems 
like  his  own  Jupiter,  in  his  terrors^  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  th9 
Ijghtnmgs,  and  firing  the  heavens;  VirgU,  like  the  same  power,  in 
his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  foreropires, 
And  ordering  his  whole  creation.'  Periods  thus  constructed,  when 
introduced  with  propriety,  and  not  returning  too  often,  have  a  ^n^ 
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sible  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  carrying  our  attention  to  this 
beauty  too  far.  It  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when 
comparison  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it  If  such 
a  construction  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentenees,  it  leads  to  a 
disagreeble  uniformity;  prpduces  a  regularly  returnttig  clink  in 
the  period,  which  tires  the  ear;  and  plainly  discovers  affectation. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  this  respect; 
and  on  that  account,  by  some  of  their  best  critics,  particularly  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  he  is  severely  censured* 

This  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  considered, 
with  respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of  perspicuity, 
unity,  and  strength.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  insisted  Ailly, 
for  two  reasons:  First,  because  it  is  a  subject  which,  by  its  nature, 
can  be  rendered  more  didactic,  and  subjected  more  to  precise  rule, 
than  many  other  subjects  of  criticism:  and  next,  because  it  appears 
to  me  of  considerable  importance  and  use. 

For,  though  many  of  those  attentions  which  I  have  been  recoro. 
mending,  may  appear  minute,  yet  their  effect,  upon  vtnriting  and 
style,  is  much  greater  than  might  at  first  be  imsgined.  A  senti« 
ment  which  is  expressed  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  and  happily 
arranged,  makes  always  a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind,  than 
one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrassed.  Erery  one  feels  this  upon  a 
comparison:  and  if  the  effect  be  sensible  in  one  sentence,  how 
much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition,  that  is  made  up 
of  such  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into 
which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communi* 
cate,  in  the  clearest  and  most  natunJ  order,  the  ideas  which  we 
mean  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of  others.  Every  arrangement 
that  does  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most  advan- 
tage, strikes  us  as  beautiful.  To  tikis  point  have  tended  all  the  rule^ 
I  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did  men  always  think  clearly,  and 
were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fulfy  masters  of  the  langua^  in  which 
they  write,  there  would  be  occasion  for  few  rules.  Their  sentences 
would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those  properties  of  precision, 
unity,  and  strength,  which  I  have  recommended.  For  we  may 
rest  assured,  that,  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there  ii^besides 
tlie  mismanagement  of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  mistake 
in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Embarrassed,  obscure, 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  em- 
barrassed, obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  language 
act  itnd  re-act  upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoiic  ha\*e 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion ;  and  he  that  ia 
learning  to  arrange  his  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  learn- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order;  an  obser- 
vation which  alooe  will  justify  all  the  care  and  attention  we  have 
bestowed  on  this  subject 
U 
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What  does  our  author  term  the 
third  qualhy  of  a  correct  sentence ;  and 
what  does  he  mean  by  it?  Of  the  tviro 
former  qualities,  what  is  remariced : 
but  why  is  more  than  these  requisite  ? 
What  IS  the  first  rule  given  for  pro- 
tiiotin^  tlie  strensrth  of  a  sentence? 
With  what  may  these,  sometimes,  be 
consistent,  but  they  always  have  what 
effect?  What  is  a  general  maxim? 
They  cannot  be  superfluous  without 
what;  and  what  ibflows?  What  ex- 
ample is  ^ven  to  illustrate  this  remark? 
What,  therefore,  is  oonsidered  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  exercises,  in  cor- 
recting what  we  have  written  ?  Here, 
what  should  be  employed ;  and  what 
will  our  sentences  acquire,  when  thus 
retrenched  ?  Of  what,  however,  must 
we  be  careful;  and  why?  To  what 
must  some  regard  be  had ;  and  what 
must  be  left?  Besides  redundant  word& 
of  what  should  sentences  be  cleared  1 
As  every  word  ou/arht  to  present  a  new 
idea,  what  follows?  What  fault  stands 
opposed  to  thk?  What  examples  are 
ifiven  to  illustrate  this  remark  ?  In  both 
these  instances,  what  is  observed  of  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  When  words 
are  multiplied,  without  a  corresponding 
multiplicatmn  of  ideas,  what  is  their 
efl^t?  Afler  removing  superfluities, 
what  is  the  second  direction  given  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence  ? 
Of  these  uttle  words,  what  is  remarked  ? 
Why  esmnot  a  particular  set  of  rules 
respecting  them  oe  given?  What,  then, 
must  here  dvect  us?  Of  the  splitting 
of  particles  what  is  observed  ?  What 
example  is  ^ven?  In  such  instances 
what  effect  is  produced ;  and  whyare 
we,  in  thought,  put  to  a  stand  ?  What 
do  scmie  writers  needlessly  multiply? 
What  example  is  given?  Where  is 
such  a  style  proper  ?  But,  in  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  discourse,  how  should 
we  express  ourselves?  where  do  other 
writers  make  it  a  practice  of  omitting 
the  relative  ?  Wnat  examples  are 
given  ?  Of  this  eliptical  stvle,  what  is 
remarked?  How,  therefore,  shotdd 
these  sentences  be  written  ?  What  is 
the  first  observation,  made  on  the  copu- 
lative and :  and  what  sort  d*  effect  has 
it?  To  illaBtrate  this  remark,  from 
whom  is  an  example  taken;  and  of 
what  is  he  speaking?  Rqieat  the  pas- 


Here  are  Ik>w  many  andt?  Of 
'  le  writer,  what  is  farther 
?  Of  a  writer,  so  accurate^ 
Dean  Swiil,  what  is  strange  ?  Repeal 
the  sentence ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  What,  in  die  next  place,  is  worthy 
of  observation?  Who  makes  this  re- 
mark ;  what  examples  are  given ;  ami 
what  is  said  of  them  ?  Hence,  what  fol- 
k)WB?  What  examples  frcnn  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  from  Ciesar,  are  given  to 
illustrate  this  observation?  Of  tli^  latter 
illustration,  what  is  remarked  ?  Why 
is  this  attentkn  to  the  copulative  of 
considerable  importance  to  all  who 
study  eloquence?  Hence,  for  what 
purpose,  are  the  omission,  and  the  re- 
petitbn  of  it,  respectively  used ;  and  for 
what  reason?  To  illustrate  this  more 
f\ill3r,  what  example  is  given  from  the 
writing  of  the  apostle  JPauI  ?  What  is 
the  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strength 
of  a  sentence?  what  must  everyone 
see;  and  what  is  equally  plain?  what, 
however,  cannot  be  ascenamed  by  any 
precise  rule?  With  what  must  this 
vary?  What  must  be  studied,  in  the 
first  place ;  and  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  what  is  remarked?  In  our 
language,  where,  for  the  most  l>art, 
are  the  important  words  placed  f  To 
illustrate  this  remark,  what  example  is 
given ;  and  of  this  order,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What,  however,  is  sometimes 
advantageous?  What  example  is 
given  from  Mr.  Pope  ?  From  the  great 
liberty  of  inversuxn,  what  advantage 
did  the  Greek  and  Latin  writere  enjoy? 
Who  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  io 
this  ?  What  was  the  cons^uence ;  and 
why?  What  two  mstanres  are  given 
from  Mr.  Gordon,  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark? But,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
stances  of  our  language,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  example  illustrates 
this  remark;  and  of  it,  what  is  evident  I 
Of  some  writers,  what  is  obeerved? 
what  instance  is  given ;  ard  to  it,  what 
is  owing  ?  From  what  will  this  appear? 
Of  what  is  he  speaking?  Repeat  the 
pessacre.  Of  this  passage,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  On  opening  any  page  of  Mr. 
Addison,  what  will  we  see?  What  ex- 
ample is  given?  How  does  this  style 
oomnare  with  the  style  of  Locd 
Shaftesbury  ? 

Whether  we  practice  inverakn  or 
not,  what  is  a  pomt  of  great  momeDt? 
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Howk  thk  remark  flliMtrated?  How 
will  this  be  made  clearer?  Repeat  it  Of 
thkaentence,  what  k  obeenred?  What 
does  it  contain ;  yet  of  theie,  what  is 
remarked?  Further  to  illustrate  thii 
Mibject,  what  difiereat  arran^^ement  is 
given;  and  what  k  said  of  it )  What 
18  the  fourth  rule  for  c(»structing  sen- 
tenees  with  strength?  What  is  it  call- 
ed I  and  how  is  it  always  considered  ? 
Why  does  this  sort  of  anangement 
ulease?  What  says  Quintilian?  Ofthk 
wsBLMtYf  whose  nations  furnish  us  with 
many  examples?  What  naturally  led 
him  to  the  study  of  it :  and  what  does 
he  generaUy  do?  yfhBX  inrtanoe  is 
ven  from  him,  and  abo  from  Lord 
»?  What  obeervatkm  must, 
bowev^  be  made  ?  What  remark  fill- 
lows?  What  is  there  approachinff  to  a 
climax,  wluch  it  is  a  general  nue  to 
IbUow?  What  twofold  reason  is  there 
for  this  last  direction?  What  illustra* 
tion  foUowB?  In  general,  what  is  al- 
ways agreeable?  what  illustration  of 
this  remark  is  given  from  Mr.  Addison? 
What  n  the  mh  rale  for  the  strength 
of  sentences?  Of  such  eoochiskms, 
what  iaobserved?  There  are  senleiices 
of  what  kind  i  and  in  this  case,  what 
fi)llowa?  What  illustration  is  given 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke?  Of  what  parts 
of  speech  does  our  author  now  speak ; 
and  bow  diould  they  always  be  dinx)- 
sed  ?  Agreeably  to  this  rule,  wnat 
should  we  always  avdd?  What  in- 
stance is  noticed  ?  Why  do  all  correct 
writers  shun  this  phraseobgy  ?  For  the 
some  reason,  what  verbs  should  we 
not  employ  in  ckmng  sentences?  In 
preference  to  which,  what  should  be 
uaed?  Of  the  pronoun  tT.  as  a  closing 
word,  what  is  remarked ;  and  when, 
iMecially,  should  it  be  avoided?  In 
what  noble  sentence  ftom  the  8peeta^ 
lor.  is  the  bad  effect  of  this  ckise  sen- 
aihly  perceived?  With  what  word 
should  it  have  closed?  Besides  parti- 
eles  and  pronouns,  what  always  brings 
ap  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a  bad 
pace?  By  what  sentence  may  we 
jad$s»  of  this?  Of  the  last  phrase,  to 
#ay  no  tnorey  what  is  observed  ?  With 
wliat  is  the  proper  dispositkm  of  such 
rircumstances  in  a  sentence  oflen  at- 
tended ;  and  why?  What  says  Quin- 
tlHaii?  When  the  sense  admits  it, 
where  should  they  be  j^laccd  ?  On  this 
«uhj«»ct,  wliat  rule  is  given ;  and  with 
11*1  uit  provision ?  What  instance  follows? 


How  would  the  two  circomstances, 
9ome  time  agOy  and  in  amvereation^ 
have  had  a  better  effect?  What  fur- 
ther illustratk>n  m  given  from  Lord 
Bolinf^n^e;  and  how  may  the  ar- 
rangement be  improved  ?  What  is  tlie 
last  rule  given,  relating  to  theiitrength 
of  a  sentence?  Why  is  this  rule  given? 
When  it  is  otherwise,  what  is  the  con- 
sequence? Thus,  what  says  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke ;  and  how  might  the  opnosi- 
tk»  have  been  rendered  more  complete? 
Repeat  the  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's 
prcoace  to  his  Homer,  which  fully  ex- 
emplifies this  rule?  Of  penods.  thus 
constructed,  what  is  remarked ;  but  of 
what  must  we  beware?  When  only 
ought  it  to  be  studied?  Ifsuchacon- 
structkm  be  aimed  at  in  ail  our  senteiv- 
ces,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Of 
the  style  of  Isocrates,  among  the  an- 
cients, what  is  remarked?  This  re- 
mark, finishes  what?  For  what  two 
reesoni  has  our  author  insisted  on  this 
subject  fully:  and  why?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  In  what  does  every  one 
feel  thn;  and  what  folkiWB?  Wliat  is 
the  ftmdamental  rule  for  the  conntruc- 
tkn  of  sentences?  What  ammgements 
strike  us  as  beautiful ;  and  to  this  point, 
what  have  tended  ?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances, would  there  be  occaaioii 
for  few  rules?  What  properties  would 
their  sentences  then  acquire ;  and  why? 
Of  what  are  embarrassed,  obscure,  and 
feeble  sentences,  the  result?  Whift  have 
hereastrictconnexk>n;and  what  follows? 
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L.i;CTURE  XIII. 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES....HARMONY, 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  sentences,  with  respect  to  their 
meaning,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  We 
are  now  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  their  ba^ 
mony  or  agreeableness  to  the  ear ;  which  was  the  last  quality  be- 
longing to  mem  that  I  proposed  to  treat  of. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  as  must  not 
be  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  convey- 
ance  for  our  ideas,  there  will  be  always  a  very  considerable  connex* 
ion  between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  sound 
which  conveys  it  Pleasing  ideas  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  imagina- 
tion revolts  as  soon  as  it  hears  them  uttered.  '  Nihil,'  says  Quintilian, 
'potest  intrare  in  afiTectum,  quod  in  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibulo^ 
statim  offendit.  '*  Music  has  naturally  a  great  power  over  all  men,  to 
prompt  and  facilitate  certain  emotions;  insomuch,  that  there  are 
hardly  any  dispositions  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  odiers,  but  certain 
sounds  may  be  found  concordant  to  those  dispositions,  and  tending 
to  promote  them.  Now,  language  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  this  power  of  music  $  a  circumstance  which  must 
needs  heighten  our  idea  of  language  as  a  wonderful  invention.  Not 
content  with  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others,  it  can  give  them 
those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding  sounds;  and,  to  the  pleasure 
of  communicating  thought,  can  add  the  new  and  separate  pleasure 
of  melody. 

In  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  nuiy  be  considered.  First, 
agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any  particular 
expression :  Next,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become  expressive 
of  the  sense.  The  first  is  the  more  common ;  the  second,  the  high- 
er beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general,  as  the  proper- 
ty  of  a  well-constructed  sentence:  and,  as  it  was  of  prose  sentences 
we  have  hitherto  treated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  them  under 
this  head.  This  beauty  of  musical  construction  in  prose,  it  is  plain, 
will  depend  upon  two  things;  the  choice  cf  words,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  them. 

I  begin  with  the  choice  of  words;  on  which  head,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and  fiivo- 
ious  detail  concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  or  simple 
sounds,  of  which  speech  is  composed.     It  is  evident,  that  words 


^«y 


•   Xothlog  can  enter  into  the  affectiung,  which  ttumbUss  at  the  threihold  brofta- 
Mg  the  ear.' 
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are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  which'  are  composed  of  smooth  huA 
liquid  sounds,  where  there  is  a  proper  intermixture  of  vowels  and 
consonants;  without  too  many  harsh  consonants  rubbing  against  each 
other;  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  succession,  to  cause  a  hiatus  or 
disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth*  It  may  always  be  assumed  ms 
a  principle,  that  whatever  sounds  are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are, 
in  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear.  Vowels  give 
softness;  consonants,  strength  to  the  sound  of  words.  The  musiA 
of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  both;  and  will  be  hurt^ 
will  be  rendered  either  gifting  or  effeminate,by  an  excess  of  either. 
Long  words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mono* 
syllables.  They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or^uccession  of  sounds 
which  they  present  to  it:  and  accordingly,  the  most  musical  lan- 
guages abound  most  in  them*  Among  words  of  any  length,  those 
are  the  most  musical,  whidi  do  not  run  wholly  either  upon  long  or 
short  syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  them ;  such  as 
npenty  produce,  velocity,  celerity,  independent,  impettumty. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is  more 
complex,  and  of  greater  nicety.  For,  let  the  words  themselves  be 
ever  so  well  chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed^ 
the  music  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost  In  ^e  harmonious  stnie- 
ture  and  disposition  of  periods,  no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or 
modem,  equals  Cicero.  He  had  studied  this  with  care;  and  was 
fond,  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calls,  the  <  Plena  ac  numerosa 
oratio.'  We  need  only  open  his  writings  to  find  instances  that  will 
render  the  effect  of  musical  language  sensible  to  every  ear.  What,, 
for  example,  can  be  more  full,  round, and  swelling,  than  the  follow- 
ing sentA^nce  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Catiline  ?  '  Cogitate  quan- 
tis  laboribus  fundatum  imperium,  quanti  virtute  stabilitam  liberta- 
tem,  quanta  Deorum  benignitate  auctas  exaggeratasque  fortunas, 
una  nox  pene  delerit'  In  £!nglish,  we  may  take,  for  an  instance  of 
a  musical  sentence,  the  following  from  Milton,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Education:  <  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed, 
at  the  first  ascent;  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospects,  and  melodious  sounds,  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Or- 
pheus was  not  more  charming.'  Every  thing  in  this  sentence  con- 
spires to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words  are  happily  chosen ; 
full  of  liquid  and  soft  sounds ;  laborious,  smooth,  green,goodiy^  me- 
lodious,  charming:  and  these  words  so  artfully  arranged,  that  were 
we  to  ^ter  the  collocation  of  any  one  of  them,  we  should,  preseni- 
Iv,  be  sensible  of  the  melody  suffering.  For,  let  us  observe,  how 
finely  the  members  of  the  period  swell  one  above  another.  *  So 
smooth,  so  green' — ^so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side;' — ^till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual  rise, 
is  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which  it  rests  with  pleasure; — ^  that 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.' 

The  structure  of  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of  a  very  sen- 
sible melody,  our  next  inquiry  should  be,  how  this  mn.lodious 
structiure  is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  and  by  what  laws 
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it  18  regulated  ?  And,  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  follow  the  ancient 
rhetoricians,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety  of  rules.  For 
here  they  have  entered  into  a  very  minute  and  particular  detail; 
more  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any  other  head  that  regards  lan- 
guage. They  hold,  that  to  prose  as  well  as  to  verse,  there  belong 
certain  numbers,  less  strict,  indeed,  yet  such  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specify  the  feet  as  they  are  called, 
that  is,  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  should  en- 
ter into  the  different  members  of  a  sentence,  and  to  show  what  the 
effect  of  each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  treat  of  the  struc- 
ture of  sentences,  it  is  always  tiie  music  of  them  that  makes  the 
principal  object  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  full  of  this.  The 
other  qualities  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength,  which  we  consider 
as  of  chief  importance,  they  handle  slightly;  but  when  they  come 
to  the  ^juncfura  et  numerttSy*  the  modulation  and  harmony,  there 
they  are  copious.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  one  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  Composition 
of  Words  in  a  Sentence ,  which  is  altogether  confined  to  their  musical 
effect  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  four 
things;  first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds ;  secondly,  iir  the  com- 
position of  sounds,  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet;  thirdly,  in  change  or 
variety  of  sound ;  and  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the  sense.  On  all 
these  points  he  writes  with  great  accuracy  and  refinement :  and  is  very 
worthy  of  being  consulted;  though  were  one  now  to  write  a  book 
on  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject 
treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

In  modern  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structure  of 
discourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied;  and  indeed,  for 
several  reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The  reasons, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  following  the 
tract  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  and  to  show  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  a  part  of  composition,  which  once  made  so 
conspicuous  a  figure,  now  draws  much  less  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  I  mean  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman,  were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces 
and  the  powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were 
more  fixed  and  determined ;  their  words  were  longer  and  more  sono- 
rous ;  their  method  of  varying  the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
both  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  liquid  sounds^and  freed  them 
from  that  multiplicity  of  little  auxiliary  words  which  we  are  oblig- 
ed  to  employ;  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  in- 
versions  which  their  languages  allowed,  gave  them  the  power  of  pla- 
cing their  words  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  a  musical  ar- 
rangement All  these  were  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
above  us,  for  harmony  ofperiod. 

Ill  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  especially, 
were,  m  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we;  their  <^nius 
was  more  turned  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speech.  Music  is 
known  to  have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  than  it  is» 
wiUi  us;  more  generally  studied,  and  applied  to  a  greater  variety 
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of  objects.     Sereral  learned  men,  particularly  the  Abb6  dv  Bos, 
in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  have  clearly  proved, 
that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the  ancients,  both  their  tragedies 
and  comedies^  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music.    Whence  the  modaf 
fecit,  and  the  tibiis  dextrU  et  nnUtris,  prefixed  to  the  editions  of 
Terence's  plays.     All  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speaking,  was 
canied  on  by  them  in  a  much  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among 
us.    It  approached  to  a  kind  of  chanting  or  recitative.   Among  the 
Athenians,  there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  melody ;  or  a  par- 
tiealar  measure  prescribed  to  the  public  officers,  in  which  theji  were 
to  promulgate  the  laws  to  the  people ;  lest,  by  reading  them  with 
improper  tones,  the  laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt     Among 
the  Romans,  Uiere  is  a  noted  story  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  he  was 
declaiming  in  public,  having  a  musician  standing  at  his  back,  in  or- 
der to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe  or  flute.     Even  when 
pronouncing  those  terrible  tribunitial  harangues,  by  which  he  in- 
flamed the  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  other; 
this  attention   to  tlie  music  of  speech  was,  in  those  times,  it 
seems,  thought  necessary  to  success.     Quintilian,  though  he  con* 
demns  the  excess  of  this  sort  of  pronunciation,  yet  allows  a  '  can- 
tus  obscurior'  to  be  a  beauty  in  a  public  speaker.     Hence,  that 
variety  of  accents,  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex,  which  we  find 
marked  upon  the  Greek  syllables,  to  express,  not  the  quantity  of 
them,  but  tiie  tone  in  which  they  wer6  to  be  spoken;  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And  though  the  Ko* 
mans  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  itappears  from 
Quintilian,  that  they  used  them  in  pronunciation : '  Qtumtum  quale^ 
Mys  he,'camparantefl  gravi,  interrogantes  acuto  tenore  concludunt' 
As,  music,  then,  was  an  object  much  more  attended  to  in  speech, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, than  it  is  with  us;  as,  in  all  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes, 
of  tones  or  inflections  of  voice,  than  we  use;  this  is  one  clear  rea- 
son of  their  paying  a  greater  attention  to  that  construction  of  sen- 
tences, which  might  best  suit  this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  genius  of  their 
languages,  and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  the  musical 
arrangement  of  sentences  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater  eflect  in 
public  speaking  among  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do  in  any  mo- 
dem oration;  another  reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied. 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  entitied,  Orator ^  tells  us,  'Conciones  saepe 
exclamare  vidi,  cum  verba  apte  cecidissent.  Id  enim  expectant 
aures.'*  And  he  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  eflect  of  an 
harmonious  period  upon  a  whole  assembly,  from  a  sentence  of  one 
of  Carbo's  orations,  spoken  in  his  hearing.  The  sentence  waa, 
'Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritas  filii  comprobavit'  By  means  of 
the  sound  of  which,  alone,  he  tells  us, '  Tantus  clamor  ooncionb 

*  '  I  have  often  been  wttneu  to  bunu  of  ezclamfttUm  in  the  public  aocmblieiy  wfafv 
Mnfmoes  doeed  OMisicaUv ;  for  that  is  n  pleasure  whkh  the  ear  expects.' 
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excitatus  est,  ut  prprsus  admirable  esset'  He  makes  us  lemark  die 
teet  of  which  these  words  consist,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  power 
of  the  melody;  and  shows  how,  by  alterinfi;  the  collocation,  the 
whole. effect  would  be  lost;  as  thus:  'Patris  dictum  sapiens  com- 
probavit  temeritas  filii.'  Now  though  it  be  true  that  Carbo's  hen- 
ience  is  extremely  musicaly  and  would  be  agreeable,  at  this  day,  to 
an  audience,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  an  English  sentence,  equally 
harmonious,  would,  by  its  harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect 
on  a  British  audience,  or  excite  any  such  wonderful  applause  and 
adinijration,  as  Cicero  informs  us  Uiis  of  Carbo  produced.  Our 
northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  obtuse*  The  melody  of  speech 
has  less  power  over  us;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plainer  method  o{ 
uttering  words,  speech  is,  in  truth,  accompanied  with  less  melody 
than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,thatiti8in  vain  to  think  of 
bestowing  the  same  attention  upon  the  harmonious  structure  of 
our  sentences,  that  was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  critics, on  this  head,  has  misled 
some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be  equally  applied  to  our  tongue; 
and  that  our  prose  writing  might  be  regulated  by  spondees  and 
trochees,  and  iambus's  and  paeons,  and  other  metrical  feet  But 
first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or,  at  least,  can  be  measured 
very  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind.  For,  the  quantity,  the 
length,  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is  far  from  being  so  fixed 
and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues ;  but 
very  often  left  arbitrary,  and  determined  by  the  emphasis,  and  the 
sense.  Next,  though  our  prose  could  admit  of  such  metrical  ref- 
lation, yet,  from  our  plainer  method  of  pronouncing  all  sorts  of  dis- 
course, the  effect  would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  eai,  nor  be 
relished  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
and,  lastly,  this  whole  doctrine  about  the  measures  and  numbers  of 
prose,  even  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves, 
is,  in  truth,  in  a  great  measure,  loose  and  uncertain.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse  was  a  matter  of  infinitely  more 
attention  to  them,  tlian  ever  it  has  been  to  the  moderns.  But,  though 
they  write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  re 
duce  it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use  in  practice.  If  we 
consult  Cicero's  Orata^^  where  this  point  is  discussed  with  the  most 
minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critics  differed 
from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper  for  the  conclusion,  and 
other  parts  of  a  sentence;  and  how  much,  after  all,  was  lefi  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ear.  Nor, indeed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  rule« 
concerning  this  matter,  in  any  language ;  as  all  prose  composition  must 
be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numbers;  andaccordingas  the  tenour  of  a 
discourse  varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  must  vary  infinitely. 

•J  In  ▼cr»u  qiiijlem,  thcaira  tota  exclamant  li  fuit  una  lyllaha  aut  brevier  aut 
!2!ii';  ^rH^JT}^^''  ^^•I  i>OTil,nec  uHo.  npmeroi  tenet ;  ..ec  ni,.d  qood 
t^'^.«  iJ^rJL''""  f*^*^  intelUgH;  el  tamen  omnium  !on|ritudin«4  «( 
iSr^SwcaT'  •"'^"^  ^"^'^  .ocu«.  judicium  ip-fnatu^  « 
•^^^  Cii'ERo.  Orator,  c.  A. 
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Bat,  although  I  apprehend  that  this  musical  arrangement  can* 
not  be  reduced  into  a  system,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a 
quality  to  be  neglected  in  composition.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
its  effect  to  be  very  considerable;  and  that  every  one  who  studies 
to  write  with  grace,  much  more,  who  seeks  to  pronounce  in  public 
with  success,  will  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  not  a  little.  But  it  is 
his  ear,  cultivated  by  attention  and  practice,  that  must  chiefly  di- 
rect him  ;  for  any  rules  that  can  be  given  on  this  subject,  are 
very  general.  Some  rules,  however,  there  are,  which  may  be  of 
nse  to  form  the  ear  to  the  proper  harmony  of  discourse.  I  proceed 
to  mention  such  as  appear  to  me  most  material. 

There  are  two  things  on  which  the  music  of  a  sentence  chiefly 
dep)ends.  These  are  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  members 
of  it;  and,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

First,  I  say,  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  is  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that 
whatever  is  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  organs  of  speech,  always 
sounds  grateful  to  the  ear.  While  a  period  is  going  on,  tlie  termi- 
nation of  each  of  its  members  farms  a  pause,  or  rest,  in  pronounc- 
ing :  and  these  rests  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  make  the  course 
of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  fall  at  such 
distances,  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical  proportion  to  each  other. 
This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  TLe  following  sentence 
is  from  Archbishop  Tillotson :  *  This  discourse  concerning  the  easi- 
ness of  God's  commands,  does,  all  along,  suppose  and  acknow- 
ledge the  difficulties  of  the  first  entrance  upon  a  religious  course  ; 
except  only  in  those  persons  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be 
trained  up  to  religion  b  v  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious 
and  virtuous  education.^  Here  Uiere  is  no  harmony;  nay,  there  is 
aotne  degree  of  harshness  and  unpleasantness;  owing  principally  to 
this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in 
the  sentence,  fallingbetwixtthe  two  members  into  which  it  is  divided, 
each  of  which  is  so  lon^  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  stretch  of  the 
breath  in  pronouncing  it 

Observe,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  glides  along,  and  the 
gracenil  intervals  at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is  speaking 
sarcastically  of  man :  *  But,  Ood  be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater 
than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  supplies 
by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked  aliout  him,  as  far  as  he  can, 
he  concludes,  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  when  he  has  shot  his 
liest,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better,  or  beyond 
it.  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of  truth ;  and 
his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  passible  in  nature.'*     Here  every 

*  Or  thii  hwtance.  He  is  addreMing  himself  tofjoJ/  Essex,  upon  the  death  of  her 
ehOd:  *  I  was  once  io  hope,  t!iat  what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  lon^:  but,  when  1  ob- 
aerred  your  grief  to  frow  stronger  with  age,  and  to  increase,  like  a  Ktream,  the  farther 
it  ran;  when  I  saw  it  draw  out  to  soch  unhappy  consequences,  and  to  threnten,  no  less 
flhsm  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I  cooM  no  longer  forbear  this  endeavour, 

X 
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thing  19}  at  OQce,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear; 
and,  it  i^  this  sort  of  flowing  measure,  this  regular  and  proportional 
division  of  the  members  of  hi>  sentences  which  renders  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  style  always  agreeable.  I  must  observe  at  the  ?Hune 
lime,  that  a  sentence,  with  too  many  lests,  and  these  placed  at  in- 
tervals too  apparently  measured  and  regular,  is  apt  to  savoiir  oc 
mffecti^on. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the 
whole  sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible  to  the 
ear,  demands  the  greatest  care.  So  Quintilian ;  'Non  igitur  du- 
rum sit,  neque  abru(>tum,  quo  animi,  velut,  respirant  ac  renciuntur* 
Hsec  est  sedes  orationis;  hoc  auditor  expectat;  hie  laus  omnis  de- 
clamat'*  The  only  important  rule  that  can  be  given  here,  is;  that 
when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the  sound  should  be  made  to 
^row  to  the  last;  the  longest  members  of  the  period,  and  the  AiUeM 
and  most  sonorous  words,  should  be  reserved  to  the  condusioo. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  following  sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's 
may  be  given :  <  It  fills  the  mind  {speaking  of  sight)  with  the 
largest  variety  of  ideas;  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest 
distance;  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired 
or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.'  Every  reader  must  be 
sensible  of  a  beauty  here,  both  in  the  proper  division  of  the  mem- 
bers  and  pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded, 
and  conducted  to  a  full  and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observe  to  take  place  with  re- 
spect to  significancy  :  that  a  falling  off  at  the  end,  always  hurts  great* 
ly.  For  this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little  words^  are  as  un- 
gracious to  the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  I  formerly  showed  they 
were  inconsistent  with  strength  of  expression.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  sense  and  the  sound  have  here  a  mutual  influence  on 
each  other.  That  which  hurts  the  ear  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of 
the  meaning:  and  that  which  really  degrades  the  s^nse,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  primary  effect,  appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How 
disagreeable  is  the  following  sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the 
Trinity!  *  It  is  a  mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of. 
and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of.'  And  how  easily  might  it  have 
been  mended  by  this  transposition !  <  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of 
which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly  adore.' 
In  general  it  seems  to  hold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  our  language, 
requires  either  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one,  to  be  a  long 
syllable.  Words  which  consist  only  of  short  syllables,  as,  co»- 
^raryy  particuiarf  retraspecty  seldom  conclude  a  sentence  bar- 


«or  end  it  without  begging  of  yoti,  for  God's  take  and  for  your  own,  for  your  cbildira 
and  ywr  tricijd.,  yoiir  country  and  yonr  family,  that  you  would  no  lonrer  abandoa 
youwif  u>  a  di.coni«hu«  pauion  ;  hut  that  yo»  wo,dd  at  len^h  awaken  Toor  pial^ 
!1!JS  ^^Ji^  prudence,  or.  at  lea«t,  rouse  the  uvincibk  spirit  of  die  Percy«VSat 
never  yet  innink  at  any  disaster. 

Hm  em}  iMnrarespectt  tolM>  gmiiUMl;  here  hit  H>|>iaaMs  braitks  fonh.' 


/ 
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moQioinly,  unless  a  run  of  long  syllaUet,  before^  hai  readered  then 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

It  \B  neeessary,  however,  to  obaerve,  that  sentencea  so  eonstructed 
is  to  make  the  sound  always  swell  aud  grow  towards  the  end,  and  to 
rest  either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the 
tone  of  declamation.  The  ear  soon  beleomes  acquainted  with  the 
mrlody,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with  it  If  we  would  keep  up  the 
attention  of  the  reader  or  hoirer,  if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and 
strength  in  our  composition,  we  must  be  veir  attentive  to  vary  our 
measures.  This  regards  the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well 
as  the  eadenee  of  the  period.  Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  the  pauses  falling  at  equal  intervals,  should  never  follow 
one  an<rther.  Short  sentences  should  be  intermixed  with  lonit  and 
swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as  well  as  magnificent 
Even  discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds,  deuartures  from 
regular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  efiect  Monotony  is  a 
great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fiill,  who  are  fond  of  harmo- 
nious arrangement:  and  to  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  not 
much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  very  vulgar  ear  will  enable 
a  writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and  to  form  Uie  run  of  his  sen- 
tences according  to  it ;  which  soon  proves  disgusting.  But  a  just 
and  correct  car  is  requisite  for  varjdng  and  diversifying  the  melody ; 
and  hence  we  so  seldom  meet  with  authors,  who  are  remarkably  hap-' 
py  in  this  respect 

Though  attention  to  the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed, yet  it  must  also  be  kept  within  proper  bounds:  for  all  appeal - 
anees  of  an  author's  affecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable:  especially 
when  the  love  of  it  betrays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice,  in  any  in- 
stance, perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  sentiment,  to  sound. 
All  unmeaning  words,  introduced  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill 
op  the  melody,  eompkmenta  numerorum,  as  Cicero  calls  them,  are 
great  blemishes  in  writing.  They  are  childish  and  puerile  ornaments^ 
by  which  a  sentence  always  loses  more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it 
can  gain  by  such  additions  to  the  beauty  of  its  sound.  Sense  has  its 
own  harmony,  as  well  as  sound ;  and,  where  the  sense  of  a  period  is 
expressed  with  clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it  will  seldom  happen 
but  the  words  will  strike  the  ear  agreeably;  at  least,  a  very 
moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence  of 
ttieh  a  period  pleasing:  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  often 
no  other,  than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.  After 
an  the  labour  which  Quintilian  bestows  on  regulating  the  measures  of 
prose,  he  comes  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to  this  conclusion : 
'  In  uni  versum,  si  sit  necesse,  duram  potiiis  atque  asperam  compositio- 
nem  malim  esse,  quam  efifeminatam  ac  enervem,  qualis  apud  multos. 
Ide^ue,  vincta  qu«dam  dc  industria  sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborata  vide- 
antur;  neque  ulhim  idoneum  aut  aptum  verbum  (Nretermittamus, 
gratia  lenitatis.'*    (Lib.  ix.  c  4.) 

*  <  Upon   the   whole,  I  would    rnther   choo«e     that  coinpogition    ihould   a)>petf 
coriisti  tad  bmnh,  if  Uuii  be  necewarr,  thaa^that  Uthould  be  euerTatcd  and  «0n- 
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Cicero,  as  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  most  remailuible  pat- 
terns of  a  harmonious  style.  His  love  of  it,  however,  is  too  visibley 
and  the  pomp  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  from  his  strength. 
That  noted  close  of  his,  ea^e  videatuvj  which,  in  the  Oration  Pro 
Lege  Manilia,  occurs  eleven  times,  exposed  him  to  censure  among 
his  contemporaries.  We  must  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  this 
great  orator,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  union,in  his  style,  of  harmo* 
ny  with  ease,  which  is  always  a  great  beauty ;  and  if  his  harmony  be 
studied,  that  study  appears  to  have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinffuisbed  for  musi- 
cal arrangment  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has  very  fine* 
ly  turned  periods;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged  a  liberty  of 
inversion,  which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to  purity  of 
style;  and  though  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  be  more  stately 
and  sonorous,  yet  it  gave  them  too  much  of  a  Latinised  construction 
and  order.  Of  later  writers,  Shaftesbury  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  correct  in  his  numbers.  As  his  ear  was  delicate,  he  has  at* 
tended  to  music  in  all  his  sentences;  and  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
this  respect,  that  he  has  avoided  the  monotony  into  which  writers, 
who  study  the  grace  of  sound,  are  very  apt  to  fall;  having  diversi- 
fied his  periods  with  great  variety.  Mr.  Addison  has  auao  much 
harmony  in  his  style ;  more  easy  and  smooth,  but  less  varied,  than 
Lord  Siiaftesbury.  Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  very  flowing 
and  agreeable.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  is  too  often  careless  and 
languid  ;  and  is  much  outdone  by  Bishop  Atterbury  in  the  musio 
of  his  periods.  Dean  Swift  despised  musical  arrangement  alto- 
gether. 

Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  sound,  or  nl&dulation,  m 
fCeneral.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  higher  beauty  of  this  kind  ; 
ilie  sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The  former  was  no  more  than  a 
simple  accompaniment,  to  please  the  ear;  the  latter  supposes  a  pe- 
culiar expression  given  to  the  music  We  may  remark  two  degrees 
of  it:  First,  the  current  of  sound,  adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a  dis- 
course; next,  a  particular  resemblance  efiected  between  some  ob- 
ject and  the  sounds  that  are  employed  in  describing  it 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  tenour  of 
a  discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  res|)ects,  a  correspondence  with 
our  ideas;  partly  natural,  partly  the  effect  of  artificial  associations. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of  sound  continued,  im- 
prints on  our  style  a  certain  character  and  expression.  Sentences  coa- 
stmcted  with  the  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression 
of  what  is  im]K>rtant,  magnificent,  sedate :  for  this  is  the  natural  tone 
which  such  a  course  of  sentiment  assumes.  But  tliey  suit  no  vio- 
lent passion,  no  eager  reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always 
require  measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt    And, 

mate,  fuch  at  we  find  the  ttyle  of  too  many.  Some  sentenceg,  therefore,  which  we 
have  ttttdiooglT  formed  into  melody,  ibould  be  thrown  loose,  that  they  may  not  aceai 
too  much  laboured :  nor  ought  we  ever  to  omit  any  proper  or  exprenive  wid,  for  Ibe 
Mke  of  tmoothms  •  period.'  ^ 
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therefore,  to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subject  de« 
mands,  is  a  very  important  rule  in  oratory.  No  one  tenour,  what- 
ever, supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  effect  from  satiety,  will  answer 
to  all  dirorent  compositions;  nor  even  to  all  the  parts  of  the  same 
composition.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and  an  invec- 
live,  in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words  of  a  tender 
love-song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

Observe,  how  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero,  is  adapted 
to  represent  the  tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied  state.  <  Etsi  ho- 
mini  nihil  est  magis  optandum  quam  prospera,  aequabilis,  perpetua- 
que  forUina,  seeundo  vitae  sine  ulla  offensione  cursu ;  tamen,  si  mihi 
tranquilla  etplacata  omnia  fuissentincredibili  quadam  et  pene  divi- 
ni,  qud  nunc  vestro  beneficio  fruor,  Isetitiae  voluptate  caruissem.'* 
Nothing  was  ever  more  perfect  in  its  kind :  it  pamts,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  to  the  ear.  But,  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had 
employed  such  periods,  or  such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inveighing 
against  Mark  Antony,  or  Catiline  ?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is, 
that  we  previously  fix,  in  our  mind,  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone 
of  sound  which  suits  our  subject;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we 
are  to  express  most  naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they  most  com- 
monly vent  themselves ;  whether  round  or  smooth,  or  stately  and 
solemn^  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and  abrupt  This  gene- 
ral idea  must  direct  the  modulation  of  our  periods;  to  speak  in  the 
style  of  music,  must  give  us  the  key  note,  must  form  the  ground  of 
the  melody;  varied  and  diversified  in  parts,  according  as  either  our 
sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as  is  requisite  for  producing  a  suitable 
variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible  have 
often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject  Grave, 
solemn,  and  majestic  subjects,  undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables;  and,  particularly,  they 
require  the  close  to  rest  upon  such.  The  very  first  verses  of  the 
Bible,  are  remarkable  for  this  melody ;  ^  In  the  beginning,  God  cre- 
ated Ihe  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  wiUiout  form 
and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep)  %nd  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'  Several  other 
passages,  particularly  some  of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  examples 
of  this  sort  of  grave,  melodious  construction.  Any  composition 
dttt  arises  considerably  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  prose,  such  us 
monumental  inscriptions,  and  panegyrical  characters,  naturally  runs 
into  numbers  of  this  kind. 

But  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence  of  tlie 
current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may  be  a  more 
particulsu*  expression  attempted,  of  certain  objects,  by  means  of  re- 
sembling sounds.  This  can  be,  sometimes,  accomplished  in  prose 
composition ;  but  there  only  in  a  more  faint  degree ;  nor  is  it  so 
much  expected  there.  In  poetry,  chiefly,  it  is  look^  for;  where 
attention  to  sound  is  more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and 

*  Omt.  ad  Quirites,  pott  BeiUuim. 
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liberties  of  poetical  style  give  us  a  greater  command  of  souod;  as- 
sisted, too,  by  the  versification,  and  that  cantus  obscuri&r,  to  wliif h 
we  are  naturally  led  in  reading  poetry.  This  requires  a  little  more 
illustration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing,  efaieflj, 
three  classes  of  objects;  first,  other  sounds;  secondly,  motion ;  and 
thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  I  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a  re- 
semblance of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe,  such  as,  the 
noise  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  streams. 
This  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty.  For  the  medium 
Through  which  we  imitate  here,  is  a  natural  one ;  sounds  reju^esent- 
vd  by  other  sounds;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy 
to  form  a  connexion.  No  very  great  art  is  required  in  a  poet  wfaea 
he  is  describing  sweet  and  soft  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  u 
have  most  liquids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  softest;  or,  when  he  it 
describing  harsh  sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  sylla- 
bles which  are  of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  struc- 
ture of  language  assists  him ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  in  most  hn- 
eiiages,  the  names  of  many  particular  sounds  are  so  fcM^roed,  as  to 
carry  some  affinity  to  the  sound  which  they  signify;  as  with  us,  tlie 
whistling  o{  winds f  the  buz  and  hum  of  insects,  the  Am  of  serpents, 
the  crash  of  falling  timber;  and  many  other  instances,  where  die 
word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it  represents.  I  shall 
produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  from  Milton,  taken 
from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the  sound  made,  in 
the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell;  in  the  other,  by  the 
opening  of  those  of  heaven.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  dis- 
plays, to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art  The  first  is  the  opening 
of  helPs  gates : 

Un  ft  sudden,  open  Hy, 
With  impctiioui  recoil,  and  jarrinr  sound, 
Th*  iniernal  doors;  mnd  on  dieir  fainges  gnu 
Uanh  thunder.  IL  i 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other; 


-HeftTen  opened  wide 


Her  erer-during  .fiite&,  iiarmonions  sound, 

On  golden  hingef  turning.  E,  I. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso^s  Gienisalenune,  has 
been  often  admired  on  account  of  the  imitation  effected  by  aomid 
of  the  thing  represented : 

Chlana  gli  hftbiutor  de  Tombre  eteme 

n  rauco  suon  de  la  Tnitareo  tronbai 

Tremnn  le  spncioso  ftlra  cnvemei 

£t  Vuer  cieco  a  (|uel  mmor  rimbomba; 

Ni  strWleudo  com  de  la  supeme 

Region}  dele  cieK  Q  f'>igvr  piouba; 

Vt  si  scosta  giaoimai  la  terra, 

guand  i  vapori  in  sen  grarida  serra.  Caitt.  it.  Stass.  4. 

The  second  class  of  objeets,  which  the  sound  of  words  is  often 
employed  to  imitate,  is  motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or  slow«  violent  or 
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mntle,  equable  or  isterropted,  easy  or  ac<»orapaiii«d  with  eflbrt. 
Though  there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  sound,  of  any  kindy 
and  motioui  yet,  in  the  imagination,  there  is  a  strong  one ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  connexion  between  musio  and  dancing.  And  there- 
fore, here  it  is  in  the  poet's  power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  thit 
kind  of  motion  he  would  describe,  by  means  of  sounda  which  cor- 
ff«8pond,  in  our  imagination,  with  that  motion.  Long  syllables  natu* 
rally  give  the  impression  of  slow  motion;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil : 

OIU  iator  Mse  nwgm  ▼!  tintehia  toltimt 

A  succession  of  short  syllables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind ;  aa 

<|uadnipeduite  poCrea  MNiiCa  quatit  unguU  campum. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty ;  and  their 
works  abound  with  instances  of  it;  most  of  them,  indeed,  so  often 
quoted,  and  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.  I  shall 
rive  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy.  It  is  the  descrip- 
tion oi  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas,  in  a  poem,  entitled,  The  Fleece^ 


-Wkh  easy  coune 


The  vetMls  glide ;  tiulcu  dieir  tpeed  he  ilopp'd 
Uj  dead  cakM,  that  oft  lie  on  thete  tMoolh  leaa 
When  every  sephjr  ileept;  then  the  tkrouds  drip  $ 
Hie  itomuy  feather,  on  the  cordage  hung, 
Mores  not;  the  dat  tea  fhinet  like  yeliow  gold 
PiM'd  in  the  Are,  or  Uke  the  narWe  door 
Of  fame  old  lemple  fr>e<  ■ 

The  third  set  of  obiects  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of  words 
as  capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  these;  but, 
that  here  iJso,  there  is  some  soft  of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
ved by  the  power  which  music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  certain 
p«»eions,  and,  according  as  its  strain  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train 
of  ideas,  rather  than  another.  This,  indeed,  logically  speaking, 
cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between  the  sense  and  the  sound, 
seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural  resemblance  to  any 
thought  or  passion.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  syllables,  by  their 
sound  alone,  recall  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and 
dispose  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  affection  which  the  poet 
means  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to 
resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it  I  admit, 
that,  in  many  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display,  this  beauty 
of  accommodation  of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for 
imagination  to  work ;  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  pas- 
sage, he  will  often  fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  the 
aenae,  which  others  cannot  discover.  He  modulates  the  numbers  to 
kia  own  disposition  of  mind ;  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  music  which 
be  imagines  himself  to  hear.  However,  that  there  are  real  instan- 
oea  of  this  kind,  and  tiiat  poetry  is  capable  of  some  such  expression, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Dryden's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,  affords  a 
▼ery  beautiful  exemplification  of  it,  in  the  English  language.  With- 
much  study  or  reflection,  a  poet  describing  pleasure,  joy,  and 
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ngieeable  objectSi  finom  the  feeling  of  his  subject,  natanlly 
smooth,  liquid,  and  flowing  numbere : 

-Namqoe  ipsa  deooram 


Or, 


CcMariem  nato  g«xieuix,  lumenque  jaTente 
I\upareain,  flt  lotcwocaUs  afliarai  bonoTM. 


Mtut 


Devtoere  locos  iBios  ei  aoMma  Tirafta 

FortuBatorum,  memoram,  sedeat^ue  bcataa  | 

Largior  hie  campoa  sther,  et  lumine  TOitit 

Putpureo,  aoiemqua  KMim,  sua  sidera  noranL  .   Mm*  VL 

Brisk  and  lively  sensations,  exact  quicker  and  more  animated  num- 
bers: 

— — — Juvwimn  manus  emicat  ardam 

Littus  in  Uesperium.  JRm.  VIL 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects,  naturally  express  themselvea  in 
dow  measures,  and  long  words : 

In  those  deep  solitiides  and  awftil  cells, 
Where  hearenly  peoaiTecontemplalion  dwells^ 
£i  caJigantem  nigra  ibrmioina  lucom. 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject :  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or  modem,  will 
8U(^est  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  this  I  finish  the 
dbcussion  of  the  structure  of  sentences :  having  fully  considered 
them  under  all  the  heads  I  mentioned ;  of  perspicuity,  unity,  strength^ 
and  musical  arrangement. 


Q^mssnoirs^ 


How  have  we  hitherto  considered 
ientences;  and  how  are  we  now  to 
consider  them?  Of  Boundi  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  why  must  it  not  be  disre- 
liarded?  What  remark  follows?  What 
IS  their  effect  on  the  imagination? 
What  says  Quintilian?  How  extensive 
B  the  power  of  music  over  mankind  ? 
Of  what,  therefore,  may  language  be 
rendered  capable ;  and  of  what  moeit 
this  heighten  our  ideas?  What  remark 
tollowB?  In  the  harmony  of  periods, 
what  two  things  may  be  considered? 
Of  them,  respectively,  what  is  obser- 
ved? First,  then,  what  shall  we  consi- 
der ;  antl  to  what  shall  we  eonfine  oar- 
selves  ?  This  beauty  of  musical  con- 
struct,k)n  in  prose,  will  depend  upon  what 
two  things?  With  what  does  our  au- 
thor bcpn ;  and  on  this  head,  what  is 
observed?  What  words,  is  it  evident, 
are  most  t^irreeablc  to  the  ear?  What 
may  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle? 
Wliat  ck)  vowels  and  consonauls,  re- 
spectively, give  to  the  sound  of  a  word? 
What  does  the  music  of  lan^^ocMre  re- 


an  excess  in  either?  Whksh  are  most 
asrreeab1<>  to  the  earl  By  what  do 
they  please  it;    and    srhat  follows? 


Among  words  of  any  length,  which 
are  the  most  musical;  and  what  ex- 
amples are  given?  Of  the  next  heail, 
what  is  ob^rved ;  and  why  7  In  the 
harmomoQs  structure  and  diepositm 
of  periods,  who  excelled  all  other  wrir 
ten?  What  is  said  of  him;  and  what 
example  is  ^ven  7  In  English,  fhjm 
whom  isasentence  selected ;  and  what 
isit?  What  is  said  of  it?  Thestme- 
ture  of  periods  beinff  soseepcible  of 
very  connderable  melody,  what  is  oar 
next  inquiry?  Were  we  to  follow  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  upon  this  sulject, 
why  would  it  be  easy  to  give  a  great 
variety  of  rales?  What  do  they  hold; 
and  how  far  do  they  go?  Wfaat.oQO- 
sequently,  folfows?  Who  are  lull  of 
this?  What  qualities  do  they  handle 
pliirhtly ;  and  where  are  they  eopknis  7 
Of  Dk>nv^jus  of  Halicamassus,  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  has  he'done  7  In 
what  four  things  does  he  make  the  ex« 
ceilence  of  a  sentence  to  consist?  On 
all  these  ooints,  how  does  he  write; 
and  what  fbUows?  Of  this  whob  sdh- 


2S^:rx!r*i7Si::?'i^j!!ii®^j^'?f  «?^'«^  oc..^?«?'«««. 


what  is  observed?  Why  will  it  be  n«- 
c»ary  to  ff;v9  the  reasons  for  tlib^ 
Wliat  is  the  first  reason  assigned ;  aad 
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whvt  Whatii11ieii8ZtreaioiiftHigii> 
edf  Of  music,  among  them,  what  k 
obiervedl  "What  have  aeyeral  learned 
men  clearly  proved;  and  what  ibl- 
lowfl?  How  was  all  aort  of  declama- 
tkm  and  public  speakiDff  carried  on  by 
them ;  and  to  what  did  it  approach  ? 
Among  the  Atheniaiyi,  what  existed  ? 
Amonir  the  Romans,  what  noted  story 
prevails?  What  remark  Mowsl  Of 
Quintilian,  what  is  here  observed? 
Hence,  what  du  we  find  marked  upon 
the  Greek  syllables ;  and  fiir  what  pur- 
pose 7  Of  the  Romans,  what  is  here 
observed?  What  is  one  clear  reason 
why  the  Greeks  and  Romans  paid 
much  greater  attention  to  the  musical 
construction  of  their  sentences  than  we 
do?  What  is  further  known,  as  an- 
other reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more 
studied  ?  What  does  Cicero  tell  us ; 
and  what  does  he  give  ?  By  means  of 
tiie  sound  of  which,  akme,  what  effect 
does  he  tell  us  was  produced  ?  Though 
it  be  true  that  Carbo's  sentence  is  ex- 
tremely musical,  yet,  what  cannot  our 
author  believe;  why;  and  what  fol- 
bwB  ?  For  these  reasons,  of  what  is  it 
in  vain  to  think  ?  What  has  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Greeks  and  Roman%  on 
this  head,  misled  some  to  imagine  ?  On 
ehissubject,  what  is  first  remaned;  and 
why?  What  is  the  next  remark?  And 
lastly,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  what  k 
remarked  ?  Of  the  attentkm  of  the  an- 
cients to  the  melody  of  discourse,  what 
is  further  observed  ?  If  we  consult  Ci- 
cero's Oratory  what  shall  we  see  ? 
Why  is  it  not  possible  to  give  precise 
rtdes  concerning  this  matter,  m  an^ 
language?  Notwithstanding tnis musi- 
cal arrangement  cannot  be  reduced 
into  any  system,  yet  what  is  our  au- 
thor lar  from  thinking  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, what  does  he  hold;  and  what 
IbttowB?  What,  in  this,  must  chiefly 
direct  him ;  and  why?  On  what  two 
thinjTs  does  the  music  of  a  sentence 
chiefly  depend?  In  the  proper  distri- 
butkm  of  uie  several  members  of  a  sen- 
tence, what  iaitofimportancetoobserve? 
AVhile  the  period  is  going  on,  what 
fioes  the  termination  of  each  of  its  mem- 
bers form  ;  and  how  should  these  rests 
be  distributed  ?  By  what  example  will 
this  be  best  illustrated  ?  Why  is  there 
not,  in  this  sentence,  any  harmony? 
On  the  other  hand,  what  shall  we  ob- 
serve ?  Of  what  is  he  speaking  ?  Re- 
peat tJie  passage.    Of  this  passage, 


what  is  observed]  and  to  tha  sort  of 
flowing  measure,  what  must  be  attri- 
buted T  What  must,  however,  atthtt 
same  time  be  observed  ? 

What  is  the  next  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to?  What  says  Quintilian  on  this 
subieet?  When  we  ann  at  dignity, 
what  is  the  only  important  rule  that ' 
can  be  given  ?  what  example  of  this 
is  given  ?  Hence,  of  what  must  every 
reader  be  sennbie?  Why  does  a  iall- 
ing  off  at  the  end  injure  the  mekidv  d 
a  sentence?  What  is  here  more  than 
probable;  and  fiv  what  reason?  To 
illustrate  this  remark,  what  exampla 
is  given ;  and  how  might  it  be  correct* 
ed  7  In  general,  what  seems  to  hold 
true  ?  Under  what  circumstances  only, 
do  short  syllables  conclude  a  sentence 
harmoniously?  What  sentences  is  it 
necessary,  however,  to  observe,  give  a 
discourse  the  tone  of  declamation ;  and 
why  ?  If  we  would  keep  up  the  atten- 
tkm  oi  the  reader  or  hearer,  what  is 
requisite  ?  What  does  this  eonally  re- 

Srd  ?  What  sentences  should  never 
bwoneanother?  Why  should  short 
sentences  be  int^mixed  with  kmg  ones; 
and  even  what  have  sometimes  a  good 
effect  ?  Of  monotony,  what  is  observed ; 
what  writers  are  apt  to  fall  into  it; 
and  what  ibilows?  How  are  a  very 
vulgar  ear,  and  ^j^  and  correct  one. 
here  contrasted  ?  Though  attention  to 
the  mnac  of  sentences  nrast  not  be 
neglected,  vet  why  must  it  be  kept 
in  proper  ootrnds?  What  are  great 
blemishes  in  writing ;  and  why  ?  A« 
sense  has  its  own  hfutoony.  as  well  a^ 
sound,  what  ibilows?  To  what  conchi- 
skmdoes  Quintilian,  ader  all  the  labour 
which  he  bestows  to  regulate  the 
measure  of  prose,  come?  What  is  here 
said  of  Cicero ;  and  what  must  we  ob- 
serve in  his  defence?  Among  the  tew 
English  classical  writerL  what  is  re- 
marked of  Milton,  and  of  the  writers  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?  Of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  what  is  observed;  and 
also  of  Mr.  Addison.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, Archbishop  TiUotson.  Bishop  At- 
tert)UTy,  and  Dean  Swift?  Hitherto,  of 
what  has  our  author  discoursed ;  and 
what  yet  remains  ?  How  are  these  con- 
trasted  ?  What  are  the  two  degrees  of 
't,  which  we  may  remark  ?  With  ^atr 
fiave  sounds  a  correspondence;  and 
hence,  what  happens?  What  is  the 
effect  ofsentences  constructetl  after  the 
Ciceronian  fulness;  and  why?   What 
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dither  not  nnC;  and  wbat  do  tfaeie 
leqaire?  What,  therefiire,  foUowB? 
How  is  this  iUoBtrated ;  and  what  were 
abeard  ?  Of  tlie  aentence  here  intio- 
duoed  from  Cicero^  what  is  remarked  1 
To  have  oaed  the  same  perkxii  wherO) 
would  have  been  laoflfaidble;  and 
henoe,  what  w  recfaisite?  What  must 
thk  general  idea  dinsct  7  What  may  it 
be  proper  bore  to  remarki  What  do 
grave,  solemn,  and  majestic  mbjecta, 
require  ?  Where  are  examples  or  this 
to  be  found ;  and  wha^  naturally  runs 
into  numbers  of  this  kmd?  But,  in  the 
next  place,  what  is  remarked  ?  Where 
can  this,  sometimes,  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  chiefly  looked 
for ;  and  why?  Whax  three  chases  of 
objects  may  sounds  of  words  be  em- 
plojred  to  represent  ?  First,  by  a  proper 
choice  ol'  words^  what  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  why  1  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Here,  what  asskrts  him;  and 
why?  What  examples  are  ^ven? 
What  remarkable  example  d*  this 
beauty  is  produced  from  Mihon  ?  Re- 
peat the  passages.  What  other  beauti- 
ml  paange  is  given  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? In  the  second  place,  what  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  motion  aro  imiiated  by 
sounds  of  words?  What  observation 
fellows;  and,  therefore,  here,  what  is 
in  the  poet's  power  ?  What  impreanon 
do  lonff  syllables  give ;  d*  which,  what 
example  nave  we?  What  is  the  effect 
of  flhort  syllables ;  and  what  example 


isghea?  OfHomer  and  YirgQ,  what » 
here  observed?  What  happy  instance 
is  ji^ven  in  Eiuclish  ?  In  wnat  does  the 
thSd  set  of  objects,  which  thesoondsof 
words  are  capable  of  repressntinff^caD- 
sist?  MThat  remark  foUows?  What, 
cannot  thk  be  called ;  and  why?  But 
whatfdbwB?  What  is hore  admitted ? 
What  followB ;  and  what  examples  are 
given  ?  Without  much  study«  what 
mav  a  poet  do?  Of  brisk  and  liraly, . 
and  also  of  melancholy  sensation^ 
what  is  observed?  What  is  the  dosiog 
remark? 


ANALYSia 

Harmony. 

1.  Sounds  without  reference  to  i 

A.  The  chouse  of  words. 

B.  The  arrangement  of  words  an4 

memben  of  periods, 
a.  TheadvantagesoftheOffeeks 

and  Romans. 
6.  The  proper  distnbutiQO  of  the 

memoem  of  a  sentence, 
e.  The  obse  or  cadence  of  the 

whole. 

2.  Sounds  adapted  to  the  sense. 

▲.  Adapted  to  the  teuour  of  a  di»- 


B.  Resemblance  between  the  sooDd 
and  the  object  described, 
a.  Other  sounds. 
6.  Motion, 
c  Emotkxn  and  i 


LECTURE  XtV. 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OP  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAOEL 
Having  now  finished  what  related  to  the  construction  of  sen- 
tenceSy  I  proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  style.  My  general  di- 
viston^  of  the  qualiti€»  of  style,  was  into  perspicuihr  and  ornament. 
Perspicuity,  both  in  single  words  and  in  sentences,  1  have  considered* 
Ornament  as  far  as  it  arises  from  a  graceful,  strong,  and  melodious 
construction  of  words,  has  also  been  treated  of.  Another,  and  m 
peat  branch  of  the  ornament  of  style,  is,  figurative  language  ;  which 
IB  now  to  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  and  will  require  a  full 
discussion. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  t* 
In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity  of 

•  (^  tiie  eabject  of  figures  of  speech,  aU  the  wnten  who  treat  of  rhetoric  or  ocmpa^ 
tton,  have  imisted  Iv^pely.  To  make  references,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  were  en^W 
Un  the  fimndaUons  of  figurative  language,  in  general,  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  ii». 
^ruciive  writers  appears  to  me  to  be  M.  Marsfi&in  his  TraUe  dea  Tvopci  pour  acruii 
d'hUfoducium  a  la  Rhetoriqtu  et  a  la  Lofi^uiue/Fw  observations  on  particular  fhrxroft. 
ihnBUmentt  qf  CrUtcigm  may  be  consuked,  where  the  subject  is  fulfy  handled  and  fil 
iMtmtedbyagreMtvarieljr' •--  ^       ^^ 
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expression ;  the  idea  which  we  intend  to  convey,  n^  only  enuticiat- 
ed  to  others,  but  enunciated,  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  some 
circumstance  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  impressiOD 
luore  strong  and  vivid.  When  I  say,  for  instance,  *  That  a  ^ood 
>  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity;'  I  jast  express  my 
thought  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  But  when  I  say«  <  To  the 
upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness;'  the  same  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  figurative  style;  a  new  circumstance  is  introduced; 
light  is  put  in  the  place  of  eoinfort,  and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  manner,  to  say,  <  It  is  impossi- 
ble, by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore  die  divine  nature  uilly,' 
is  to  make  a  simplejproposition.  But  when  we  sav,  *  Canst  thou,  by 
searehing,  find  out  Ood  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ?  It  is  high  as  heaven^  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell, 
what  canst  thou  know?'  This  introduces  a  figure  into  style;  the 
proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment being  expressed  together  with  it 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned 
£he  mcftt  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude, 
that  they  imply  any  thing  uncommon,  or  unnatural.  This  is  so 
fiu-  from  being  the  case,  3iat,  on  very  many  occasions,  they  are 
both  the  most  natural,  naad  tlie  most  common  method  of  uttering 
our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to  compose  any  discourse  without 
using  them  often;  nay,  there  are  few  sentences  of  any  length,  iu 
which  some  expression  or  other,  that  may  be  termed  a  figure,  does 
not  occur.  From  what  causes  this  happens,  shall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. The  fact,  in  the  mean  time,  ^ows,  that  they  are  to  be 
accounted  part  of  that  language  which  nature  dictates  to  men. 
They  are  not  the  inventions  of  ttie  schools,  nor  the  mere  product  ol 
study:  on  the  contrary,  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  of- 
ten as  the  most  learned.  Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar 
are  much  awakened,  or  their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another, 
they  will  pour  fourth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language  as  forcible  as 
could  be  employed  by  the  most  artificial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  much  to  these  forms  of  speech?  It  is  this:  They 
remarked,  that  in  them  cousists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  force 
of  language;  and  found  them  always  to  bear  some  characters,  or 
distinguishing  marks,  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  reduce  them 
under  separate  classes  and  heads.  To  this,  perhaps,  they  owe  their 
name  of  figures.  As  the  figure,  or  shape  of  one  body,  distinguishes 
it  from  another,  so  these  forms  of  speech  have,  each  of  them,  a 
cast  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself,  which  both  distinguishes  it  from 
the  rest,  and  distinguishes  it  from  simple  expression.  Simple  expres- 
sion just  makes  our  idea  known  to  others;  but  figurative  language, 
over  and  above,  bestows  a  particular  dress  upon  that  idea;  a  dress, 
which  both  makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  adorns  it.  Hence,  this  sort 
of  langtiage  became  early  a  capital  object  of  attention  to  those  who 
studied  the  powers  of  speech. 

Figoresy  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language,  whiofa 
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is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  passions.     The 
justness  of  this  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  particular  ac- 

I  count  I  am  afterwards  to  give  of  them*  Rhetoricians  commonly 
idivide  them  into  two  great  classes;  fig^ures  of  words,  and  figures 
lof  thought  The  former,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly  called 
[  tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  signify  something 
I  that  is  different  from  fts  original  and  primitiye  meaning;  so  that  if 
fou  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the  figure.  Thus,  in  the  instance 
gave  before;  '  Light  ariseth  to  the  upright  in  darkness.'  The 
trope  consists  in  '  lieht  and  darkness'  being  not  meant  literally,  but 
substituted  for  comfort  and  adversity,  on  account  of  some  resero* 
blance  or  analogy  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  these  con- 
ditions of  life.  The  other  clas^  termed  figures  of  thought,  suppo- 
ses the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and 
the  figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought;  as  is  the  case  in  ex- 
clamations, interrogations,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons ;  where, 
though  you  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  one 
language  into  another,  you  may,  nevertheless,  still  preserve  the  same 
figure  in  the  thought  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  na  great 
use,  as  nothing  can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always 
very  clear.  It  is  of  little  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  par- 
ticular mode  of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure; 
provided  we  remember,  that  figurative  language  ai  wajrs  imports  some 
colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  from  some  emotion  of  passion,  ex- 
pressed in  our  style :  and,  perhaps,  figures  of  imagination,  and  figures 
of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution  of  the  subject 
But  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divisions,  it  will  be  more 
useful,  that  I  inquire  into  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  figures.  On- 
ly, before  I  proceed  to  this,  there  are  two  general  observations 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figurative 
language.  I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and  write  with 
propriety,  who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
nor  ever  studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature,  as  was  before 
observed,  dictates  the  use  of  figures ;  and,  like  Mons.  Jourdain,  in 
Moliere,  who  had  spoken  for  forty  years  in  prose,  without  ever 
knowing;  it,  many  a  one  uses  metaphorical  expressions  to  good  pur- 
pose, without  any  idea  of  what  a  metephor  is.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, follow  thence,  that  rules  are  of  no  service.  All  science  arisen 
from  observations  on  practice.  Practice  has  always  gone  before  me- 
thod and  rule ;  but  method  and  rule  have  afterwards  improved  and 
perfected  practice  in  every  art  We  every  day  meet  with  persons 
who  sing  agreeably  without  knowing  one  note  of  the  gamut  Yet,  it 
has  been  found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes  to  a  scale,  and 
to  form  an  art  of  music ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend,  that 
the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded  in  nature. 
Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech,  are  certainly  as  improveable  as  the 
ear  or  the  voice ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty,  or  the  rea- 
sons  which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  speech,prefcrable  to 
another,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  direct  a  proper  choice. 


I' 
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But  I  must  obflerrey  in  the  next  place,  thtt  although  this  part  of 
ftjle  merits  attention,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of  science  and 
rule;  although  much  of  the  beauty  of  compositioki  depends  on 
figurative  language ;  yet  we  roust  beware  of  imagining  that  it  de- 
pends solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  such  language,  ft  is  not  so. 
The  great  place  which  the  doctrine  of  tropes  and  figures  has  occu* 
pied  in  systems  of  rhetoric ;  the  orer-anxious  care  which  has  been 
shorwn  in  giving  names  to  avast  variety  of  them,  and  in  ranging  them 
under  different  classes,  has  often  led  persons  to  imagine,  that  if 
their  composition  was  well  bespangled  with  a  number  of  these  oma* 
ments  of  speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty :  whence  has  arisen  much 
stiJSness  and  affectation.  For  it  is,  in  truth,  the  sentiment  or  pas- 
sion, which  lies  under  the  figured  expression,  that  gives  it  any  merit. 
The  figure  is  only  the  dress ;  the  sentiment  is  the  body  and  the  sub- 
stance. No  figures  will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  composition  in 
teresting;  whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  can 
support  itself  perfectly  well,  without  any  borrowed  assistance. 
Hence,  several  of  the  most  affecting  and  admired  passages  of  the 
best  authors,  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  language,  llie  follow* 
ing  sentiment  from  Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to 
the  heart,  without  the  help  of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  descri- 
bing an  Ai^ve,  who  falls  in  battle,  in  Italy,  at  a  great  distance  from 
his  native  country : 

Sternitnr,  infeUz,  alieno  Tolncre,  cceluiiH)iic 

Aspidt,  ct  dttlcis  morieiw  reminitcitur  Arg<M.^  Mw.  x.  781. 

A  single  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of  na- 
ture, is  worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  manner,  the  sim- 
ple style  of  scripture :  *  He  spoke,  and  it  was  done ;  he  command- 
ed, and  it  stood  fast'  ^God  said,  let  there  be  light;  and  there 
was  light;'  imparts  a  lofty  conception, to  much  greater  advantage, 
than  ifit  had  been  decorated  by  the  most  pompous  metaphors.  The 
fact  is,that  the  strong  pathetic,  and  the  pure  sublime,  not  only  have 
little  dependence  on  figures  of  speech,  but  generally  reject  them. 
The  proper  region  of  these  ornaments  is,  where  a  moderate  degree 
of  elevation  and  passion  is  predominant;  and  there  they  contribute 
to  the  embellishment  of  discourse,  only  when  there  is  a  basis 

*  <<  Aothareii  ha^d  from  Ari^ot  UtiTellM  far, 

Akides'  friend,  and  brother  of  Uie  war ; 

Now  falUng,  by  another*!  wound,  hk  eyes 

He  ca^ta  to  Heaven,  on  Ar^oa  thinki^  and  dJet." 
to  thit  translation,  much  of  tlie  beairtj  of  the  original  u  lott.  •  On  Argroi  tl  inks,  and 
dies,'  is  by  no  meant  equal  to  'dulcis  moriens  renuniscitiir  Argos '  *  As  lie  diet  he 
teuiembera  his  beloved  Argot.*  It  it  indeed  obtermble,  that  in  mott  of  those  tender 
mod  pathetic  paataget,  whidi  do  to  much  honour  to  Virgil,  that  great  poet  ezpreasea 
bimttelfwith  the  utmost  timplicity  ^  at 

Te,  dulcit  conjox,  te  solo  \n  littore  teciun, 

Te  venientr  <Ue,  te  deredente  canebat.  Qioaa.  IV. 

AmmA  to  In  that  moving  prayer  of  Evander,  upon  hit  parting  with  hit  too  Pallas  : 

At  vot,  O  Superi !  et  Divfihn  to  mtviime  rector. 
Jupiter,  Arcadii  quseto  miterescite  regis, 
Et  patrias  audite  proces.    Si  numuia  vettra 
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of  solid  thought  and  natural  aentiment ;  when  they  are  inserted  in 
their  proper  place ;  and  when  they  rise,  of  tbemselvesy  from  the 
subject  without  being  sought  after. 

Haying  premised  these  observationsy  1  proceed  to  gire  an  aeeount 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  figures;  principally  of  such  as  have  their 
dependence  on  language;  including  that  numerous  tribe  which  tliA 
rhetoricians  call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  language,  men  would  b^in  with  giving  names 
to  the  different  objects  which  they  discerned,  or  thought  of.  This 
nomenclature  would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.  According 
as  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance  with  Objects  in- 
creased, their  stock  of  names  and  words  would  increase  also^  But 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate. 
No  language  is  so  copious,  as  to  have  a  separate  word  for  every  se- 
parate idea.  Men  naturally  sought  to  abridge  this  labour  of  multi- 
plying words  in  infinitum;  and,  in  order  to  lay  less  burden  on  their 
memories,  made  one  word,  which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a 
certain  idea  orobject,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object ;  between 
which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied,  some  relation. 
Thus,  the  prepoiitlon,  m,  was  originally  invented  to  express  the  rir- 
ciimstance  of  place:  ^The  man  was  killed  in  the  wood.'  In  pro- 
gress of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  being  connecled 
with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations  of  mind;  and 
some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  fancied  between  these,  and  the 
place  of  bodies,  the  word  tn,  was  employed  to  ex^H'ess  men's  being 
so  circumstanced ;  as,  one's  being  in  heaJth,  or  in  sickness,  in  pros- 
perity or  in  adversity,  tn  joy  or  tn  grief,  in  doubt,  or  in  danger,  or  tn 
safety.  Here  we  see  this  preposition,  tn,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical 
signification,  or  carried  off  from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  sonie- 
^hing  else  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  all  languages,  and  are  plainly  ow- 
ine  to  the  want  of  proper  words.  The  operations  of  the  mind  and 
afitections,  in  particular,  are,  in  most  languages,  described  by  words 
taken  from  sensible  objects.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  names  of 
sensible  objects  were,  in  all  languages,  the  words  most  early 
introduced ;  and  were,  by  degrees,  extended  to  those  mental  ob- 
jects, of  which  men  had  more  obscure  conceptions,  and  to  which 
they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assign  distinct  names.  They  borrow- 
ed, therefore,  the  name  of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their  imagina* 
lion  found  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  /7t^an^  judgment, 
and  a  clear  head ;  a  soft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rough  or  a  smooth  beha* 
viour.  We  say,  inflamed  by  anger,  warmed  by  love ;  swelled  witk 

fncolamem  Pallanta  mihi,  ti  feta  respnruit, 
ni  vumrus  emn  Tiro,  et  ventnnu  in  imunii 
^tmuoro;  p«ti«rqMBmt  dnnurelaboreB* 
Bin  aliquem  infanduni  casum,  Foituna,  minarii, 
Nunc,  O  nunc  liceai  crudelem  abninipere  vitam  * 
Dam  curs  ambits,  dnm  spM  incerta  futurii 
Dura  to>  chare  Puer  !  mea  lera  H  tola  rotuptasf 
Amplezu  teneo;  j^ravior  at  nundiu  sure* 
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pride,  melttd  into  grief;  aod  these  are  almost  the  only  signiAeant 
words  which  we  have  for  such  ideas. 

Buty  although  the  barrenness  of  languages,  and  the  want  of  words,  be 
doubtless  one  cause  of  the  inyentioD  of  tropes ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only, 
nor,  perhaps,  even  the  principal  source  of  this  form  of  speech.  Tropes 
have  arisen  mor  e  frequently,and  spread  themselves  wider,  from  the  in* 
fluence  which  imagination  possesses  over  language.  The  train  on  which 
this  has  proceeded  among  aU  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  human  mind,  is 
eonstantly  accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  and  relations, 
thit  strike  us  at  the  same  time.  It  never  presents  itself  to  our  view 
isoUj  as  the  French  express  it ;  that  is,  independent  on,  and  sepa* 
rated  from,  every  other  thing;  but  always  occurs  as  somehow 
related  to  other  objects ;  going  before  them,  or  following  them  ; 
their  effect  or  their  cause:  resembling  them,  or  opposed  to  them; 
distinguished  by  certain  qualities,  or  surrounded  with  certain  circum« 
stances.  By  this  means,  every  idea  or  object  carries  in  its  train 
some  other  ideas,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  accessories.  These 
accessories  often  strike  the  imagination  more  than  the  principal  idea 
itself.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas ;  or  tht^y  are  more 
familiar  to  our  conceptions ;  or  they  recall  to  our  memory  a  greater 
variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  imagination  is  more  dis* 
posed  to  rest  upon  some  of  them  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  the  princi;;>al  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it 
eoiplays  in  its  place  the  name  of  the  accessory  or  correspondent 
idea ;  although  the  principal  have  a  proper  and  well  known  name  of 
its  own.  Hence  a  vast  variety  of  tropical  or  figurative  words  obtain 
currency  in  all  languages,  through  choice,  not  necessity;  and  men 
of  lively  imaginations  are  every  day  adding  to  their  number. 

Thus,  when  we  design  to  intimate  the  period  at  which  a  state  en- 
joyed most  reputation  or  glory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the  proper 
words  for  expressipg  this ;  but  as  this  is  readily  connected,  in  our 
imagination,  with  the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant  or  a  tree,  we  lay 
hold  of  this  correspondent  idea,  and  say,  <  The  Roman  empire 
flourished  most  under  Augustus.'  The  leader  of  a  faction  is  plain 
language :  but  because  the  head  is  the  principal  part  of  the  human 
body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the  animal  operations,  resting 
apon  this  resemblance,  we  say, '  Catiline  was  the  head  of  the  pai^ 
tj.'  The  word  voice^  was  originallv  invented  to  signify  the  arti* 
eulate  sound,  formed  by  the  orsans  of  the  mouth  ;  but,  as  by  means 
of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  othei ,  voiCt 
soon  assum^  a  great  many  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  this 
primary  eflect  <  To  give  our  voice'  for  any  thing,  signified,  to 
giA'e  our  sentiment  in  favour  of  it  Not  only  so ;  but  voice  was 
transferred  to  signify  any  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  though 
given  without  the  least  interposition  of  voice  in  its  literal  sense,  or 
any  soaad  uttered  at  all.  Thus  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  vinct 
of  conscience,  the  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of  Cod.  This  usage 
takes  place,  not  so  much  from  barrenness  of  language,  or  want  of 
•  praper  word,  as  from  an  allusion  which  we  choose  to  make  to 
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vnce  in  its  primary  sense,  in  order  to  convey  our  idea,  connected 
with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  fancy  to  give  it  mort 
^prightliness  and  force. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given,  and  which  seems  to  be  i 
full  and  fair  one,  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  languages, 
coincides  with  what  Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third  book,  De 
Oratore.  *  Modus  transferendi  verba  late  patet ;  quam  recessitai 
nrimum  genuit,  coacta  inopia  et  angustia  ;  post  autem  delectatio, 
jucunditasque  celebravit  Nam  ut  vestis,  frigoris  depellendi  causa 
reperta  primo,  post  adhiberi  capta  est  ad  omatum  etiam  corporis  et 
dienitatem,sicverbitranslatioin8titutaestinopiiB  causa,  frequentala 
d^ectationia.'* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  clearly  appears  how  that  must  f  ome 
to  pass,  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lecture,  that 
ail  langua^s  are  most  figurative  in  their  early  state.  Both  the  cau- 
ses to  which  I  ascribed  the  origin  of  tiffures,  concur  in  producing 
this  effect  at  the  beginnings  of  society.  Language  is  then  most  bar- 
ren :  the  stock  of  proper  names  which  have  been  invented  for  things, 
is  small ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  imagination  exerts  great  influence 
over  the  conceptions  of  men,  and  their  method  of  uttering  them  ; 
so  that,  both  from  necessity  and  from  choice,  their  speech  will,  at 
that  period,  abound  in  tropes  ;  for  the  savage  tribes  of  men  are 
always  much  given  to  wonder  and  astonishment  Every  new  object 
surprises,  terrifies,  and  makes  a  strong  impression  on  their  mind  ; 
tliey  are  governed  by  imagination  and  passion,  more  than  by  rea- 
son ;  and  of  course,  their  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their 
genius.  In  fact,  we  find,  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  American 
and  Indian  languages ;  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical ;  fuU  of 
strong  allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  as  struck 
them  most  in  their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian  chief  makes  a 
harangue  to  his  tribe,  in  a  style  full  of  stronger  metaphors  than  an 
European  would  use  in  an  epic'poem. 

As  language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement,  almost 
every  object  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and  perspi- 
cuity  and  precision  are  more  studied.  But  still,  for  the  reasons 
before  given,  borrowed  words,  or  as  rhetoricians  call  them,  tropes, 
must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable  place.  In  every  language, 
too,  there  are  a  multitude  of  words,  which,  though  they  were  figu* 
rative  in  their  first  application  to  certain  objects,  yet,  by  long  use^ 
lose  their  figurative  power  wholly,  and  come  to  be  considered  as 
simple  and  literal  expressions.  In  this  case,  are  the  terms  which  I 
remarked  before,  as  transferred  from  sensible  qualities  to  the  ope* 
rations  or  qualities  of  the  mind,  tk  piercing  judgment,  a  clear  head, 

*  *  The  figurativA  asage  of  wordf  is  rerr  extensire  ;  an  usagte  to  which  neeessity 
int  gave  ri«e|  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  wordi,  and  baiTeon»8  nflangonre- ;  toi 
which  the  pleasure  that  was  found  in  it  ailerwards  rendered  frequunt.  For  aft  i!«i^ 
ments  were  first  contrived  to  defend  mv  bodies  from  tlie  cold,  and  anerwaida  m-ere 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  and  dignity,  so  figiures  of  speech,  introduced  \»j 
want,  were  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  entertamm^nt' 
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ft  hard  heart,  and  the  like.  There  are  other  wordv  which  remain  ina 
tfort  of  middle  state ;  which  have  neither  iost  wholly  their  figurative 
application,  nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it  as  to  imprint  any  remarka- 
ble character  of  figured  language  on  our  style;  such  as  these  phrases^ 
*  apprehend  one's  meaning :'  <  enter  on  a  subject:'  'follow  out  an  argu- 
ment :'  <  stir  up  strife :'  and  a  great  many  more,  of  which  our  language 
is  full.  In  the  use  of  such  phrases,  correct  writers  will  always  preserve 
a  regard  to  the  figure  or  allusion  on  which  they  ai^  founded,  and  will 
be  careful  not  to  apply  them  in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  it 
One  may  be  *  sheltered  under  the  patit>nage  of  a  great  man  :*  but  it  were 
wrong  to  say,  ^sheltered  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation,' as  a  mask 
conceals,  but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be 
'clothed,*  if  you  will,  'with  epithets;'  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  speak 
of  its  being  *  clothed  with  circumstances :'  as  the  word  *  circumstances' 
alludes  to  standing  round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these 
to  the  propriety  of  language  are  requisite  in  every  composition. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  na- 
ture of  language  in  general,  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons,  why  tropes 
or  figures  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  style. 

First,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  By 
their  means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied  for  expressing  all 
sorts  of  ideas;  for  describing  even  the  minutest  difierences;  the 
nicest  shades  and  colours  of  thought ;  which  no  language  could  pos- 
sibly do  by  proper  words  alone,  without  assistance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  The  familiarity  of 
common  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  much  accustomed,  tends  tn 
degrade  style.  When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of 
an  elevated  subject,  we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not 
borrow  assistance  from  figures ;  which,  properly  employed,  have  a 
similar  effect  on  language,  with  what  is  produced  by  the  rich  and 
splendid  dress  of  a  person  of  rank ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give 
'  an  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who  wears  it  Assistance  of  this 
kind,  is  often  needed  in  prose  compositions;  but  poetry  could  not 
subsist  without  it  Hence  figures  form  the  constant  language  of  po- 
etry. To  say,  that '  the  sun  rises,'  is  trite  and  common ;  but  it  becomes 
a  magnificent  image  when  expressed,    as  Mr.  Thomson  has  done : 

Bat  yonder  comes  the  powerftil  kin;  of  day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.-^ 

To  say  that  <all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,'  presents  only  a  vu^ 

BIT  id^a ;  but  it  rises  and  fills  the  imagination,  when  painted  tlius  by 
oiace: 


Or, 


Pallida  mcnri  eqno  puliat  pede^  panpemm  tabmu 
Bagnaqm  titfret.* 


I  coden  coginur;  onrnini 
Venatnr  urnai  leriiii  ocyue. 
Son  extcura,  et  not  in  etemua 
JCsiBuni  impofftuni  cymlw. 


*  With  equmi  pace,  impartial  fate 
Kaocka  at  the  palace,  as  the  cottaft  galOL 
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In  the  third  place,  figures  give  us  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  two 
objects  presented  together  to  our  view,  without  confusion ;  the  prin- 
cipal idea,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  along  with  its  ac- 
cessory, which  gives  it  the  figurative  dress.  We  see  one  thing  ic 
another,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it;  which  is  always  agreeable  to  the 
mind.  For  there  is  nothing  with  which  the  fancy  is  more  del'ghlecly 
tlian  with  comparisons,  and  resemblances  of  objects ;  and  all  tro|M» 
are  founded  upon  some  relation  or  analogy  between  one  thing  aiu) 
another.  When,  for  instance,  in  place  of  *  youth,'  I  say  the 
'  morning  of  life ;'  the  fancy  is  immediately  entertained  with  ail 
the  resembling  circumstances  which  presenUy  occur  between  these 
two  objects.  At  one  moment,  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain  period  of 
human  life,  and  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  so  related  to  each  other, 
that  the  imagination  plays  between  them  with  pleasure,.and  contem- 
plates two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  embarrassment  or 
confusion.     Not  only  so,  but. 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  farther  adval^ 
tage,  of  giving  us  frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view 
of  the  principal  object,  than  we  could  have  of  it  were  it  expressed 
in  simple  terms,  and  divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  This  is,  indeed, 
their  principal  advantage,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  are  very  properly 
said  to  illustrate  a  subject,  or  to  throw  a  light  upon  it.  For  they  ex- 
hibit the  object,  on  which  they  ate  employed,  in  a  picturesque  form; 
they  can  render  an  abstract  conception^  in  some  degree,  an  object 
of  sense;  they  surround  \t  with  such  circumstances,  as  enable  the 
mind  to  lay  hold  of  it  steadily,  and  to  contemplate  it  fully.  <  Those 
persons,'  says  one,  <  who  gain  the  hearts  of  most  people,  who  arr 
chosen  as  the  companionsof  their  softer  hours,  and  their  relieis  from 
anxiety  and  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shining  qualities,  or  strong 
virtues :  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  if  the  soul,  on  which  we  rest 
our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with  beho  ling  more  glai  ing  objects.' 
Here,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  a  colour,  L.e  whole  conception  is  con- 
veyed clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word.  By  a  well 
chosen  figure,  even  conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a 
truth  upon  the  mind  made  more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  As  in  the  following  illustration  of  Dr.  Young's : 
'  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,  we  ajiways  stir  a  sediment  that 
renders  it  impure  and  noxious ;'  or  in  this,  ^  A  heart  boiling  with  vio- 
lent passions,  will  always  send  up  infatuating  fumes  to  the  head.'  Av 
image  that  presents  so  much  oongruity  between  a  moral  and  a  sen- 
sible idea,  serveslike  an  argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the 
other  asserts,  and  to  induce  belief. 

Besideif,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments  of  plea- 
sure or  aversion,  we  can  always  heighten  the  emotion  by  the  figuros 
which  we  introduce;  leading  the  imagination  to  a  train,  either  of 


Or, 


We  nil  must  tread  the  paths  of  Tate; 

And  ever  shakes  ihe  mortMi  urn ; 
Wh<ise  lot  einharks  us,  soon  or  laia, 

Ob  Charou't  lioat ;  ah!  never  to  fcom.  lexBcn. 
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agreeable  or  disagreeable,  of  exalting  or  debasing  ideas,  correspon- 
dent to  the  .mpression  whicii  we  seek  to  make.  When  we  want  Ut 
render  an  object  beautiful,  or  magnificent,  we  borrow  images  from 
all  the  most  beautiful  or  splendid  scenes  of  nature ;  we  thereby  na- 
tural! j  throw  a  lustre  over  our  object ;  we  enliven  the  reader's  mind, 
and  dispose  him  to  go  along  with  us,  in  the  gar  and  pleasing  impres- 
sions which  we  ^ve  him  of  the  subject.  This  efleet  of  figures  is 
happiijr  touched  mthe  following  lines  of  Dr.  Akenside^and  iUuatrat- 
fld  by  a  very  sublime  figure : 


-Then  th'  inexprettiTe  ttraia 


Dilliitct  itf  enchfthbaimt.    Faney  dtttam 

Ofmend  foanuuni  mud  Djrihui  givvw, 

And  vmlet  of  bliu ;  the  intellectual  power. 

Bends  from  hit  awful  throne,  a  wond*rin|^  ear. 

And  imBet.^ Plm,  •/ JWMfMMl.  1. 191 

What  I  have,  now  explained,  concerning  the  use  and  effects  of 
figures,  naturall}"  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  power  of  lan- 
guage ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the  highest  ad- 
miration. What  a  fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all  the  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind ;  even  for  the  most  subtile  and  delicate 
workings  of  the  imagination !  What  a  pliable  and  flexible  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  one  who  can  employ  it  skilfully ;  prepared  to  take 
every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give  it!  Not  content  with  a  simple 
communication  of  ideas  and  Uioughts,  it  paints  those  ideas  to  the 
eye ;  it  gives  colouring  and  relievo,  even  to  the  most  abstract  con- 
ceptions. In  the  figures  which  it  uses,  it  sets  mirrors  before  us,  where 
lYO  may  behold  oQects,  a  second  time,  in  their  likeness.  It  enter- 
tains us,  as  with  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  pictures;  disposes 
in  the  most  artificial  manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing  eve- 
ry thing  to  the  best  advantage:  in  fine,  from  being  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect interpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  passed 
into  an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  luxury. 

To  make  these  effects  of  figurative  language  sensible,  there  are 
few  authors  in  the  English  language  to  whom  I  can  refer  with  more 
advantage  than  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is  at  once  remark- 
ably rich,  and  remarkably  correct  and  chaste.  When  he  is  treating, 
for  instance,  of  the  effect  which  light  and  colours  have  to  entertain 
the  fancy,  considered  in  Mr.  Locke's  view  of  them  as  secondary 
qualities,  which  have  no  real  existence  m  matter,  but  are  only  ideas 
of  the  mind,  with  what  beautiful  par.iUnghas  he  adorned  this  philo- 
sophic speculation!  *  Things,'  says  he,  'would  make  but  a  poor  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and 
motions.  Now,  we  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows 
mnd  apparitions;  we  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature 
^oold  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  ooloaring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls 
are  at  present  delightfully  lost^  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delu- 
sion: and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who 
0oes  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows :  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
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hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams;  but,  'ipon 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli- 
tary  desert  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images 
it  will  receive  from  matter.'     No.  4 13,  Spectator. 

Having  thus  explained,  atsuificient  length,  the  origin,  the  nature, 
and  the  elects  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  the  several  kindi 
and  divisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  I  to  follow 
the  common  tract  of  the  scholastic  writers  on  rhetoric,  I  should 
soon  become  tedious,  and,  I  apprehend,  useless  at  the  same  time. 
Their  great  business  has  been,  with  a  most  patient  and  frivolous  in- 
dustry, to  branch  them  out  undera  vast  number  of  divisions,  accord- 
ing  to  all  the  several  modes  in  which  a  word  may  be  carried  from  its 
literal  meaning,  into  one  that  is  figurative,  without  doing  any  more; 
as  if  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  tropes 
that  can  be  formed,  could  be  of  any  advantage  towards  the  proper, 
or  graceful  use  of  language.  All  that  I  purpose  is,  to  give,iD  a  few 
words,  before  finishing  this  lecture,  a  general  view  of  the  several 
sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of  words  is  derived :  after 
which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to  a  more  particular 
consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  figures  of  speech, 
and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by  treating  of  which,  I  shall 
give  all  the  instruction  I  can,  concerning  the  proper  employment 
of  figurative  language,  and  point  out  ihe  errors  and  abuses  which  are 
apt  to  be  committed  in  this  part  of  style. 

All  tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  the  relation  which 
one  object  bears  to  another;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  name  of  the 
one  can  be  substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other,  and  by  such 
a  substitution,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly  meant  to  be  in- 
creased. These  relations,  some  more,  some  less  intimate,  may  all 
give  rise  to  tropes.  One  of  the  firat  and  most  obvious  relations,  is 
that  between  a  cause  and  its  efiect.  Hence,in  figurative  languaget 
the  cause  is  sometimes  put  for  the  effect  Thus,  Mr.  Addison,  writ- 
ing of  Italy : 

Blotsomti  and  fraitSi  and  flowen,  together  rue, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

Where  the  '  whole  year'  is  plainly  intended,  to  signify  the  effects  or 
productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  other  times,  again, 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause ;  as,  *  gray  hairs*  frequently  for  old  age, 
which  causes  gray  hairs ;  and  *  shade,'  for  trees  that  produce  the 
shade.  The  relation  between  the  container  and  the  thing  contain- 
ed, is  also  so  intimate  and  obvious,  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to 
tropes: 


-file  impiger  hauiit 


Spumantem  pateram  et  pleno  «e  proluit  auro* 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are  put  for  the  li- 
quor that  was  contiined  in  the  golden  cup.  Jn  the  same  manner,  the 
name  of  any  country  is  often  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country;  and  Heaven,  very  often  employed  to  signify  God,  be- 
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eau«e  he  is  conceived  as  dwelling  in  Heaven.  To  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  Heaven,  is  the  same  as  to  implore  the  assistance  of  God. 
The  relation  betwixt  any  established  sign  and  the  thing  signified)  is  a 
further  source  of  tropes.     Hence, 

Cedant  nrnrntogm;  ttmeedmt  kuroi  lingMk 

The '  toga,'  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  the  Maurel' 
of  military  honours^  the  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary characters  tliemselves.  To '  assume  the  sceptre,'  is  a  common 
phrase  for  entering  on  royal  authority.  To  tropes,  founded  on  these 
several  relations,  of  cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign 
and  thing  signified,  is  given  the  name  of  Metonymy. 

When  the  trope  is  founded  on  the  relation  between  an  antecedent 
and  a  consequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  immediately  follows,  it 
is  then  called  a  Metalepsis;  as  in  the  Roman  phrase  of 'Fuit,'  or 
*  Visit,'  to  express  that  one  was  dead.  'Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria 
Dardanidum/  signifies,  that  the  glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ;  a  se- 
aus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  the  singular  for  the  pTu* 
raI,or  the  plural  for  the  singular  number;  in  general,  when  any  thing 
less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant;  the 
figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance, 
to  describe  a  whole  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it;  as  when 
we  say,  'a  fleet  of  so  many  sail,'  in  the  place  of  ^ ships;'  when  we 
use  the  ^  head'  for  the  *  person,'  the  ^  pole'  for  the  *  earth,'  the  <  waves' 
for  the  ^  sea.'  In  like  manner,  aq  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject ; 
as,  'youth  and  beauty,'  for  'the  young  and  beautiful;'  and  some- 
times a  subject  for  its  attribute.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on 
this  enumeration,  which  serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said  enough, 
to  give  an  openinsc  into  that  great  variety  of  relations  between  ob> 
lects,  by  means  of  which,  the  mind  Is  assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one 
to  another ;  and  understands,  by  the  name  of  the  one,  the  other  to 
be  meant  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea,  which  recalls  the  prin- 
eipal  to  the  imagination ;  and  commonly  recalls  it  with  more  force, 
than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been  expressed. 

The  relation  which  is  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resemblance.  On 
this  is  founded  what  is  called  the  metaphor;  when,  in  place  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ,  in  its  place,  the  name  of 
some  other  which  is  like  it;  which  is  a  sort  of  picture  of  it,  and 
nrhich  thereby  awakens  the  conception  of  it  with  more  force  or 
frrace.  This  figure  is  more  frequent  than  all  the  rest  put  together; 
and  the  language,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  its 
elegance  ^d  grace.  This,  therefore,  deserves  very  full  and  par- 
tacular  consideration ;  aud  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 


(  ^ira  ) 


avESTioirs. 


Haviitg  finiBhed  what  related  to  the 
omwtraetion  of  leDtences,  to  what  does 
our  author  proceed?  What  was  the  tfe^ 
nsral  divuioQ  of  the  qualities  of  stvTe ; 
and  which  has  been  considered  ?  How 
&r  has  ornament,  also,  been  treated  of? 
What  is  axxither,  and  a  oreat  branch  of 
figurative  langaaoerl  What  must  be 
our  first  inouiry  ?  What  do  they  always 
imply?  What  instances  are  given  to 
illustrate  this  remark?  But,  though 
figures  imply  a  deviation  from  the  most 
simple  forms  of  speech,  what  are  we 
not  thence  to  conclude?  How  far  is 
tliis  from  being  the  case ;  and  what  is 
impossible  ?  What  does  this  fact  show  ? 
What  evidence  have  we  that  they  are 
not  the  invention  of  schools?  What  re- 
miu*k  follows  ?  What,  then,  is  it,  which 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  much  to  them?  To  thin, 
what  do  they  owe ;  and  how  is  this  il- 
lustrated? How  are  thev  compared 
with  simple  expressions?  Hence,  wlmt 
folbwB  7  How  may  figures,  in  general, 
be  described  ?  From  wliat  will  ue  just- 
ness of  this  description  appear?  How 
do  rhetoricians  cmnmonly  divide  them? 
What  are  fibres  of  words  commonly 
called ;  and  m  what  do  they  consist? 
To  illustrate  this,  what  instance  is 
given  ?  In  what  does  the  trope  consist? 
What  do  figures  of  thought  suppose  ? 
As  in  what  cases?  Why  m  not  this  dis- 
thictx>n  uf  great  use?  What  is  nf  little 
importance,  provided  we  remember 
what?  What,  perhaps,  might  be  a  more 
useful  distribution  of  the  subject  ?  With- 
out insisting  on  any  artificial  division, 
what  maybe  useful?  The  first  of  these 
gfttieral  observations,  is  concerning 
what  ?  What  is  here  admitted  ?  What 
dfctates  the  use  of  fiffures ;  and  what 
iUuptration  is  given?  What,  however, 
will  not  follow  thence;  and  why?  Or 
practice,  and  method  and  rule,  what  is 
observed?  With  what,  do  we  every 
day  meet;  3ret^hat  has  been  found  of 
onportance  ?  Of  propriety  and  beauty 
of  speech,  what  is  observed?  In  die 
next  place,  what  must  be  observed  ? 


Of  the  figure  and  of  the  dresi^  wfaaft  k 
observed;  and  what  follows?  Henfie^ 
how  are  aevend  of  the  most  aflfeUn^ 
passages  of  the  best  authors,  expre»- 
ed?  Of  the  following  sentiment  from 
YtrgiL  what  is  observed?  What  Is  he 
descrioing?  Repeat  the  paange; 
"' Of  the  ail 


of  it,  whnt  is  observed  ?  Of  the  aiaipla 
style  of  scripture,  what  is  here  observed; 
and  what  remark  Ibllows?  Where  is 
the  proper  reerioa  of  these  ornaments; 
and  there,  when  only  do  they  eontri- 
bute  to  the  embellishment  of  diseoussef 
Havine  premised  these  obeervataon^  Ui 
what  Soea  our  author  proceed?  At  thc^ 
fifit  rise  of  language,  now  would  men 
bcg\;n  in  giving  names  to  objects ;  and 
of  this  nomenclature,  what  is  observe? 
Acoordinff  to  what,  would  their  stock 
of  words  mcrease?  But,  of  the  ioade* 
quacy  of  language,  here,  what  ia  ob- 
served ?  How  did  men  seek  to  dbviatb 
this  difiicuky;  and  what  example  m 
mven  ?  In  progress  of  time,  how  wm> 
me  word  in  employed ;  and  bere^  what 
do  we  see?  Where  do  tropes  of  this 
kind  abound;  and  to  what  are  they 
owing?  How  are  the  operationB  of  tlie 
mind,  and  affections  in  particolar,  in 
most  languages,  described;  sod  far 
what  reason  ?  What  did  they  thereibie 
borrow;  and  what  examples  have  we? 
But,  although  the  barrenness  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  want  of  words,  be  one 
cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes^  vet, 
what  does  not  follow?  From  wbat, 
then,  have  thev  arisen?  With  what  is 
every  object,  that  makes  an  impreasioR 
on  the  mind,  constantly  accompanied  ? 
How  does  it  never  present  itself  to  our 
view  ?  Bv  this  means^  what  doeserery 
idea,  or  object,  carry  m  its  train ;  and 
how  do  these  often  strike  the  imagi- 
nation ?  Of  them^  what  is  farther  cb- 
served?  As  the  imagination  is  mora 
disposed  to  rest  upon  them,  what  fel- 
k)W8  ?  Hence,  what  has  been  the  onn- 
sequence?  How  is  this  remark  fflus- 
trated  ;  and  what  example  is  isiven? 
On  the  sentence,  the  leader  ofa/ac 
tion^  and  on  tlie  word  toice^  what  is  ob- 


What  has  often  led  persons  to  imagine,  served?  Frr»m  what  allusion,  paitko* 
that   If  thcor   composiiion   was   wen  I  larly,  doeu  ihis  UPage  take  place  ? 
bespajigled  with  these  omamenu  of  I     With  what  does  the  iccouot 
•ueech,  it  wantea  no  other  beauty ?|finvcn,  coincide?  Repeat  the  p«i  _„ 
Iteoce,  what  has  ansen ;  and  why  ?l  From  what  has  been  sajo,  what  dear- 
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It  apfMan?  What  iNincurin  prodoein^ 
this  dSect,  at  tlie  be^kpoDingi  of  society; 
and  why  ?  To  what  are  the  savai^ 
tribee  of  men  always  much  given ;  and 
irhat,  consequently,  is  the  effect  oC 
every  new  object  ?  By  what  are  they 
soveraed ;  and  what  follows?  Of  what 
bngaai^  do  we  And  this  to  be  the  cha- 
racter? or  ihe  sty-le  of  an  Indian  chiefs 
haranji^e,  whafb  observed?  In  the 
advancement  of  Vinguage  towards  re- 
ibmnent,   why  are  perspieuitv  and 
precision  morestudied  ?  But  still,  what 
must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable 
nlace?  In  every  language,  what  do  we 
Dnd?  In  this  case^  are  what  terms? 
Of  those  words  which  remain  in  a  sort 
of  middle  state,  what  is  observed? 
MThat  phrases  are  given  as  examples  ? 
In  the  use  of  such  phrases,  what  will 
correct  writers  always  preserve  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Where  are  such  at- 
tentions requisite?  On  what,  does  what 
hn  been  said  on  this  subject  tend  to 
thiDW  light;  and  to  what  will  it  lead  ? 
What  is  the  first  reason;  and  how  does 
thsi  appear?  In  the  second  place,  what 
is  their  efiect?  To  what  does  the  fami- 
liarity of  common  words  tend ;  and  how 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Whef  e  is  aasiscance 
of  this  kind  often  needed ;  and  where  is 
It  essential  ?  Hence,  what  do  figures 
inn ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated?  In 
the  third  place,  what  peculiar  pleasure 
do  figures  give  us  ?  What  do  we  see ; 
and  why?  To  illustrate  this,  what  in- 
stance is  given?  At  the  same  moment, 
what  have  we  before  us?  In  the  fourth 
pfaice,  with  what  further  advantages 
are  fifJTures  attended?  Of  this  advan- 
tage, wtkut  Is  observed ;  and  lor  what 
reason  ?  To  illustrate  this  remark,  what 
sentence  is  introduced  from  Burke  ?  On 
this  sentence,  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
is  the  same  principle  illustrated  from 
Dr.  Young  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  such 
an  hnage  as  is  here  introduced  ?  Be- 
sides, by  fiiTures,  wbu  effect  can  we 
produce  ?  When  we  want  to  render  an 
Abject  beautiful  or  magnificent,  what 
foiirae  do  we  pursue ;  and  what  effect 
IS  thereby  produced  ?  In  what  lines  of 
Dr.  Akenside  is  this  effect  of  figures 
happily  touched  ?  To  what,  does  what 
has  been  explained,  naturally  lead? 
R^ieat  the  remarks  here  introduced  on 
Ifaa  present  state  of  perfectkm,  in  which 


language  ■  fbuud.  OTMr.  Addison, 
what  isnere  remarked?  What  instance 
is  mentbned?  Rejpeat  the  passage. 
Having  thus  explained  the  origin,  3ie 
nature,  and  the  effect  of  tropes,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed?  In  treat- 
ing of  these,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  iblkiwing  the  scholastic  writers  on 
rhetoric  ?  What  has  been  their  great 
businesi?  What  does  our  author  pro- 
pose ?  On  what  are  all  tropes,  as  was 
before  observed,  founded ;  and  in  virtue 
of  whkh,  what  can  be  done?  What  k 
one  of  the  fint  and  most  obvkras  of 
these  relations ;  and  hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  What  instance  is  given  ?  Here, 
fw  what  is  the  whole  year  plainly  ii>- 
tended?  Repeat  the  instance  in  which 
the  effect  ii  put  for  the  cause?  Of  the 
relatkm  between  the  container,  and  the 
thing  contained,  what  is  observed? 
What  Instances  are  given  ?  Of  the  re- 
latk>n  between  a  sign,  and  the  thing 
signified,  what  is  observed?  To  what 
tropes  is  the  name  Metonomy  given? 
When  is  a  trope  called  a  Metalcpsis? 
When  is  the  figure  called  a  Syner- 
doche?  How  S  this  illustrated?  To 

Eve  an  opening  of  what,  has  enough 
en  said  ?  It  is  always  an  idea  of  wluit 
kind ;  and  with  what  force  does  it  re- 
call the  principal  idea  to  the  imagina- 
tk>n?  Wjiat  relation  is  far  the  most 
fniitAil  in  tropes  ?  On  it,  what  is  found- 
ed;  and  what  is  observed  of  it  ?  Of  this 
figure,  what  is  farther  remarked? 
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METAPHOR. 

Aftkh  the  preliminary  observations  I  have  made,  rehling  to 
figurative  language  in  general,  I  come  now  to  treat  separately  of 
such  figures  of  speech,  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  require  pai^ 
ticular  attention;  and  I  begin  with  metaphor.  This  is  a  figure  foun- 
ded entirely  on  Uie  resemblance  which  one  object  bears  to  another. 
Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to  simile,  or  comparison,  and  is  in* 
deed  no  other  than  a  comparison  expressed  in  an  abridged 
form.  When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  <that  he  upholds 
the  state,  like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole 
edifice,'  I  fairly  make  a  comparison;  but  when  I  say  of  such  a 
minister  '  that  he  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,'  it  is  now  become  a 
metaphor.  The  comparison  betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pillar,  » 
made  in  the  mind ;  but  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words  Uiat 
denote  comparison.  The  comparison  is  only  insinuated,  not  ex* 
pressed :  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  so  like  the  other,  that, 
without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the  name  of  the  one 
may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.  <The  minister 
is  the  pillar  of  the  state.'  This,  therefore,  is  a  more  lively  and 
animated  manner  of  expressing  the  resemblances  which  imagination 
traces  among  objects.  There  is  nothing  which  delights  the  fancj 
more,  than  this  act  of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  re- 
semblances between  them,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness. 
The  mind  thus  employed,  is  exercised  without  being  fatigued ;  and 
is  gratified  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ingenuity.  We  need 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  all  language  tinctured  strongly 
with  metaphor.  It  insinuates  itself  even  into  familiar  conversation ; 
and  unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  mind.  The  very 
words  which  I  have  casually  employed  in  describing  this,  area  proof 
of  what  I  say ;  tinctured,  insinuates^  rises  upj  are  all  of  them  meta- 
phorical expressions,  borrowed  from  some  resemblance  which  fan^y 
fdrms  between  sensible  objects,  and  the  internal  operations  of  the 
mind ;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no  less  clear,  and  perhaps,  more  ex* 
preasive,  than  if  words  had  been  used  which  were  to  be  taken  in 
the  strict  and  literal  sense. 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  comparison,  and  therefore  is,  in 
tint  respect,  a  figure  of  thought;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a  meUpbor 
are  not  taken  literally,  but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  figurative 
sense,  the  metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  among  tropes  or  figures  of 
words.  But  provided  the  nature  of  it  be  well  understood,  it  signi- 
fies very  little  whether  we  call  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.  I  have  confined 
it  to  the  expression  of  resemblance  between  two  objects.  I  most 
remark,  however,  that  the  word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
looBer  and  more  extended  sense;  for  the  application  of  a  term  ia 
i»ny  figurative  signification,  whether  the  figure  be  founded  on  reann* 
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Uanee^  or  on  some  other  relation,  which  two  object*  bear  to  on« 
another.  For  instance;  when  gray  ha'rs  are  put  for  old  age;  aa, 
*to  bring  one's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave;'  some  writers 
would  call  this  a  metaphor,  though  it  is  not  properly  one,  but  what 
rhetoricians  call  a  metonymy;  that  is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cause; 
*  gray  hairs'  being  the  efiect  of  old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of 
resemblance. to  it.  Aristotle,  in  bis  Poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this 
extended  sense,  for  any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word; 
as  a  whole  pyt  for  the  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole;  a  species  for 
the  genus,  or  a  genus  for  the  species.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
tax  this  most  acute  writer  with  any  inaccuracy  on  this  account;  the 
minute  subdivisions,  and  various  names  of  tropes,  being  unknown  in 
his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Now,  however, 
when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is  inaccurate  to  call  every 
figurative  use  of  terms,  promiscuously,  a  metaphor. 

Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  k% 
metaphor.  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  and  strength  to  de- 
scription; to  make  intellectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  the 
eye,  by  giving  them  colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  quali- 
ties.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  however,  a  idelicate  hand 
is  required:  for,  by  a  very  Utile  inaccuracy,  we  are  in  hazard 
of  introducing  confusion,  in  place  of  promoting  perspicuity.  Se- 
veral rules,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  be  given  for  the  proper 
management  of  metaphors.  But  before  enteiing  on  these,  I  shall 
give  one  instance  of  a  very  beautiful  metaphor,  that  I  may  show 
the  figure  to  full  advantage.  I  shall  take  my  instance  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  remarks  on  the  History  of  England.  Just  at  the  coa- 
elusion  of  his  work,  he  is  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  Charles  L 
to  his  last  parliament; '  In  a  word,'  says  he,  'about  a  month  after 
their  meeting,  he  dissolved  them ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved 
them,  he  repented ;  but  he  repented  too  late  of  his  rashness.  Well 
might  he  repent;  for  the  vessel  was  now  full,  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.'  'Here/  he  adds,  'we 
draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks.'  Nothing  could 
he  more  happily  thrown  off.  The  metaphor,  we  see,  is  continued 
through  several  expressions.  The  vessel  is  put  for  the  state,  or  tem- 
per of  the  nation*  already /ti//,  tliat  is,  provoked  to  the  highest  by 
former  oppressions  and  wrongs;  this  last  drop,  stands  for  the  pro- 
vocation recently  received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment; and  the  ovtrfiowing  of  tht  toaters  qf  billemess^  beautifully 
expresses  all  the  effects  of  resentment,  let  loose  by  an  exasperated  , 
people. 

On  this  passage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The 
one,  that  nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  conclusion  of 
a  subject,  than  a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at  the  close. 
We  see  the  effect  of  it,  in  this  instance.  The  author  goes  off  with 
a  good  grace;  and  leaves  a  strong  and  full  impression  of  his  subject 
on  tlie  reader's  mind.  My  other  remark  is,  the  advantage  whicli 
ft  metaphor  frequently  has  above  a  formal  comparison.  How  much 
would  the  sentiment  here  liave  been  enfeebled.  If  it  had  been  ex- 
2A 
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pressed  in  the  style  of  a  refi^ular  simile,  thus:  ^Well  mtglit  here- 
pent;  for  the  state  of  the  nation,  loaded  with  grierances  and  pro- 
vocations, resembled  a  vessel  that  was  now  fulU  and  this  superadded 
provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  rage  and  reseat- 
ment,  as  waters  of  bitterness,  overflow.'  It  has  infinitely  more 
spirit  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  <  Weil 
might  he  repent:  for  the  vessel  was  now  full;  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow/ 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  X^ord  Bolia^ 
broke,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice,  that,  thoueii 
I  maj  have  recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  style, 
it  is  his  style  only,  and  not  his  sentiments,  that  deserve  praise.  It  is 
indeed  my  opinion,  that  there  are  few  writings  in  the  jBngliah  lan- 
guage, which,  for  the  matter  contained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  ie« 
profit  of  fruit,  than  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works.  His  political  writ- 
ings have  the  merit  of  a  very  lively  and  eloquent  style ;  but  they  have 
no  other;  being,  as  to  the  substance,  the  mere  temporary  productions 
of  faction  and  party;  no  better,  indeed,  than  pamphlets  written  for 
the  day.  His  posthumous,  or  as  they  are  called,  his  philosophic 
cal  work^,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,  have  still  less  merit;  for  they 
are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the  reasoning.  An  un- 
happy instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so  miserably  per- 
verted by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory  will  descend 
to  posterity  with  little  honour,  so  his  productions  will  soon  pass,  and 
are,  indeed,  already  passing  into  neglect  and  oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  proceed 

to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaphors; 

^       and  which  are  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 

(  y\      The  first  which  1  shall  mention,  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  the  nature 

Vx   of  the  subject  of  which  we  treat ;  neither  too  many,  nor  too  gay,  nor 

too  elevated  for  it ;  that  we  neither  attempt  lo  force  the  subject,  by 

means  of  them,  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which  is  not  congruous  to 

it;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  it  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignity. 

This  is  a  direction  which  belongs  to  all  figurative  language,  and  should 

be  ever  kept  in  view.    Some  metaphors  are  allowable,  nay,  beautiful, 

in  poetry,  which  it  would  be  absurd  and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prose; 

some  may  be  graceful  in  orations,  which  would  be  very  improper  in 

historical  or  philosophical  composition.     We  must  remember,  that 

'^  figures  are  the  dress  of  our  sentiments.     As  there  is  a  natural  con- 

!'  gruity  between  dress,  and  the  character  or  rank  of  the  person  wh» 
wears  it,  a  violation  of  which  congruity  never  fails  to  Jiurt;  the  sanw 
4  holds  precisely  as  to  the  application  of  figures  to  sentiment  The 
w»  excessive,  or  unseasonable  employment  of  them,  is  mere  foppery  in 
writing.  It  gives  a  boyish  air  to  composition ;  and  instead  of  rai«ing 
a  subject,  in  fact,  diminishes  its  dignity.  For,  as  in  life,  true  digni- 
ty must  be  founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appearance,  so 
the  dignity  of  composition  must  arise  from  sentiment  and  thought, 
not  from  ornament  The  afiecution  and  parade  of  ornament,  de- 
tract  u  much  from  an  author,  as  tjiey  do  from  a  man.  Figures  and 
metaphors,  therefore,  should  on  no  occasion  be  stuck  on  too  pro- 
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(umij;  and  neyerdiould  Im  iueh  as  refute  to  aeeord  with  the 
9inin  of  our  aentimeut  Nothing  can  be  more  utioataral,  than  for 
a  writer  to  carry  on  a  train  of  reasoning,  in  the  same  sort  of  figura- 
tire  language,  which  he  would  use  in  description.  When  he  reasons, 
we  look  only  for  perspicuity ;  when  he  describes,  we  expect  embei- 
lisfament;  when  he  divides,  or  relatesi  we  desire  plainness  and  sim* 
plieity*  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  composition  is,  to  know 
when  to  be  simple.  This  always  gives  a  heightening  to  ornament^ 
in  its  proper  place.  The  right  disposition  of  the  shade^  makes  the 
light  and  colouring  strike  the  more:  <is  enim  est  eloquens/  says 
Cieeroy  'qui  et  humilia  subtiliter,  et  magna  graviter^et  mediocria 
temperate  potest  dicere.  Nam  qui  nihil  potest  tranquiUe,  nihil  leni- 
ter,  nihil  definite,  distincte,  potest  dicere,  is,  cum  non  praeparatis  au- 
ribus  inflammare  rem  coepit,  furere  apudsanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobri- 
os  bacchari  temulentus  videtur/*  This  admonition  should  be  par* 
tieularly  attended  to  by  voung  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writmg, 
who  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  an  undistinguishing  admiration 
of  what  is  showy  and  florid,  whether  in  its  place  or  nott 

The  second  rule  which  I  give,  respects  the  choice  of  objects.  /^ 
from  whence  metaphors,  and  other  fip;ures,  are  to  be  drawn.  The  \i/ 
field  for  figurative  language  is  very  wide.  All  nature,  to  vpeak  in 
the  style  of  figures,  opens  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits  us  to  gather, 
from  all  sensible  objects,  whatever  can  illustrate  intellectual  or  moral 
ideas.  Not  only  the  gay  and  splendid  objects  of  sense,  but  the  grave, 
the  terrifying,  and  even  the  gloomy  and  dismal,  may,  on  different  oc- 
casions, be  introduced  into  figures  with  propriety.  But  we  must  be- 
ware of  ever  using  such  allusions  as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable, 
mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.  Even  when  metaphors  are  chosen  in 
order  to  vilify  and  degrade  any  object,  an  author  should  study  never 
to  be  nauseous  in  his  allusions.  Cicero  blames  an  orator  of  his  time, 
for  terming  his  enemy  * Stercus  Curiae;*  '  quamvis  sit  simile,'  says 
he, '  tamen  est  deformis  cogitatio  similitudinis.'  But,  in  subjects  of 
dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vulgar  me- 
taphors. In  thetreatiseon  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works, 
there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection  of  instances  of  this  kind, 

*  *<  He  is  truly  eloquent,  who  can  d'ucoune  of  humble  subjects  in  6  plain  style,  who 
rmn  treat  importanf  ones  with  dignity,  and  speak  of  things  which  are  of  a  middle  na- 
tare,  in  a  temperate  strain.  For  one  who,  upon  no  occasion,  can  express  himself  in  a 
enbn,  orderly,  distinct  manner,  when  he  l>egius  to  be  on  fire  before  his  readen  are  pro- 
to  kindle  along  with  him,  has  the  a|>pearance  of  raving  like  a  madman  among 
I  who  are  in  their  senses,  or  of  reeling  like  a  drunkard  in  the  midst  of  sober  < 


t  What  person  of  the  least  taste,  can  bear  the  following  paaaage,  in  a  late  historian  f 
He  ia  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  against  irregular  marriages  in 
Englatnd:  *  Thr  bill,*  says  he,  *  underwent  a  great  number  of  alterations  and  amendments, 
^  which  were  not  effected  without  vkilent  contest.*  This  is  plain  language,  suited  to  th« 
Hibject ;  and  we  naturally  expect,  that  he  should  go  on  in  the  same  strain,  to  tell  us,  that^ 
after  these  contests,  it  was  carried  by  n  great  majority  of  voices,  and  obtained  the  royaJ  aa* 
t.  But  how  does  he  express  himself  in  finishing  the  period  ?  '  At  length,  howe^-er,  it 
\  floated  through  both  hounes,  on  the  tide  of  a  greni  majorliy,  and  steered  into  tha 
i  harbour  of  roya)  approbation.*  Nothing  can  be  more  pierile  than  such  language. ' 
"  rt*t  History  of  England,  as  quoted  in  Critkal  Review  for  Oct.  1761,  iu  261. 
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wherein  authors,  instead  of  exalting,  have  contrived  to  d^nde, 
ibeir  subjects  by  the  figures  they  employed.  Authors  of  greater 
note  than  those  which  are  there  quoted,  hare,  at  times,  fallen  into 
this  error.  Arthbishop  Tillotson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  ne^ 
gent  in  his  choice  of  metaphors;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  o( 
judgment,  he  describes  the  world,  as  ^cracking  about  the  sinnen' 
ears.'    Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much 

! greater  degree  than  it  was  delicate,  often  fails  here.  The  foUowing, 
or  example,  is  a  gross  transgression ;  in  his  Henry  V.  having  meo- 
i  tinned  a  dunghill,  he  presently  raises  a  metaphor  from  the  steam 
M  of  it;  and  on  a  subject  too,  that  naturally  led  to  much  nobler  ideai: 

And  thoM  that  leave  their  vdiaDt  bones  in  France, 

Dying  liiie  Dien,  though  buried  in  your  dunghillsy 

They  shall  be  fam*d ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them, 

And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven.  Act  IV.  Sc  R 

fnJ  In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  objects  of 

^^  some  dignity,  so  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clearand  perspicuous,  not 
far  fetched  nor  difficult  to  discover.  The  transgression  of  this  rule 
makes  what  are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors,  which  are  always 
displeasing,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and,  instead  of  illustrat- 
ing the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphonof 
this  kind,  Cowley  abounds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  ofhis  age,seein 
to  have  considered  it  a^  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses 

i between  objects  which  no  other  pei*son  could  have  discovered;  %n^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it  requires 
some  ingenuity  to  follow  them  out  and  comprehend  them.  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  an  senigma ;  and  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Cicero's  rule  on  this  head:  'Verecunda  debet  esse  translatio;  ut 
deducta  esse  in  alienum  locum  non  irrui^se,  atque  ut  voluntario  noa 
vi  venisse  videatur.'*  How  forced  and  obscure,  for  instance,are  the 
following  verses  of  Cowley,  speaking  ofhis  mistress: 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 
Into  the  self-same  room, 
Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 
Like  a  granado,  shot  into  a  magHEine. 
Then  shall  love  lieep  the  ashes  and  torn  parts 
Of  both  our  broken  hearts; 
Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make; 
From  hers  th'  alloy,  from  mine  the  metal  taJw; 
For  of  her  heart,  he  from  the  flames  will  find 
But  little  left  Ijehind; 
Mine  only  will  remain  entire, 
No  dross  was  there  to  perish  in  the  fire. 

In  this  manner  he  addresses  sleep: 

In  vain  thon  drowsy  god,  I  thee  invoke; 
For  thou,  who  a'oKt  from  fumes  arise, 
Thou,  who  raan*s  soul  dost  overshade, 

*  «  Kveiy  metaphor  should  he  modt'si,  no  that  if  may  carry  thr  appeariUMy  fu}mn^ 
licaii  L*4,  not  of  having  forcvd  iUcIf  into  the  place  of  that  word  whose  room  k  ocGtt> 
pica :  timt  il  nmy  srtsm  to  have  coiuv  tliither  of  iu  own  accoH,  and  noi  bv  «*«•• 
«ram. ."  De  Oratore,  L.  iii  e.  flA. 
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WHh  fiikkk^Apud by  rapoiin OMito ; 

Can»t  have  do  power  to  shut  hit  evet, 
Whose  flame's  so  pure  that  it  sends  up  no  traohOf 
Yet  bow  do  tears  but  from  soom  Tapottn  Hm  ! 
Tears  that  be  winter  all  my  year; 
The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sustain » 
And  oever  feel  the  dew  of  rain, 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear | 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below.* 

Trite  and  common  resemblances  should  indeed  be  aroided  m  our 
metaphor^.  To  be  new,  and  not  vulgar^  h  a  beauty.  But  when 
they  are  fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  lying  too  far 
out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their  obscarityt 
they  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  laboured,  and,  as  the 
French  call  it,  *  recherche :'  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  other  orna- 
tnehtf  loses  its  whole  graee,  when  it  does  not  seem  natural  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening  which  writers  sometimes 
use  for  a  harsh  metaphor,  when  they  palliate  it  with  the  expression* 
as  it  were.  This  is  but  an  awkward  parenthesis ;  and  metaphors^  • 
vrhich  need  this  apology  of  an  a9  it  were^  would,  generally,  have 
been  better  omitted.  Metaphors,  too,  borrowed  from  any  of  the 
seieoees,  especially  such  of  them  as  belonged  to  particular  profes- 
sions, are  almost  always  faulty  by  their  obscurity.  ^^ 

la  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  con-  m) 
duct  of  metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage together;  never  to  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must 
be  understood  metaphorically,  part  litenUly;  which  always  produces 
a  most  disagreeable  confusion.  Instances  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quent, even  in  good  authors,  will  make  this  rule  and  the  reason  of 
it,  be  clearly  understood.  In  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odys- 
sey, Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt  departure  of  her  son  Telt- 
aeehus,  is  made  to  speak  thus : 

Lon^  to  my  joys  my  dearest  lord  b  lost, 

Hn  countiy'i  buckler,  and  the  Grecian  boast; 

Now  from  my  fond  embrace  by  tempests  torn, 

Our  other  column  of  the  state  is  borne,  • 

Nor  took  a  kind  adiea,  nor  sought  consent.f  IV.  yflS. 

Here,  in  one  line,  her  son  is  figured  as  a  column;  and  in  the 
next,  he  returns  to  be  a  person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
adieu,  and  to  ask  consent  This  is  inconsistent  The  poet  should 
either  have  kept  himself  to  the  idea  of  man  in  the  literal  sense ; 
or,  if  he  figured  him  by  a  column,  he  should  have  ascribed  no- 
tiling  to  him,  but  what  belonged  to  it.    He  was  not  at  liberty  io  as- 

•  See  an  exceQent  criticisni  on  this  sort  of  metaphysical  poetry,  in  Dr.  Johnsor/s 
Life  of  Cowley. 

f  Is  the  origiiMl,  there  it  no  aUusioa  to  a  column,  and  the  Metaphor  U  rofularly 

*H  m^tf  /Ktv  mwn  w^\9^  AmmfAwa  dK/usMovT« 

B^3^«v,  tti  aXMc  tv^v  a«9'  'Exxa/sc  s<i  ^srsy  'A^^ 

Mvv  /'itv  erau/*  A>*vi»r«?  «ir»f  «f4#v7«  dvsxjuv 

*AiSM«  w  M*)^€*'»  ^  9%iMAmlH  ss«r«.  A.  131L 
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cribe  to  that  column  the  aclionsi  and  properties  of  a  man.  Sach  mt- 
natural  mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct:  leaving  it  to  WKver, 
in  our  conception,  between  the  figurative  aiid  the  literal  s^dsc 
Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  to  characters^  should  be  observed  by 
all  writers  who  deal  in  figures: 

Serrctur  ad  imum, 
^  Qualis  «b  inocpto  procwterit,  et  libi  constat 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says, 

To  thoe  the  world  its  present  homage  pajf , 
The  harrest  early,  but  mature  the  praise. 

This,  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the  same  kimL 
It  is  plain  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  of  au 
hnproper  phrase,  he  would  have  said, 

The  harrest  early,  bat  mature  the  crop ; 
And  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  had  began. 
Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the  litenl 
word  praiscy  when  we  were  expecting  something  that  related  to  the 
harvest,  the  figure  is  broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the  sentence 
have  no  proper  correspondence  with  each  other : 
The  kofMti  early,  but  maturr.  the  praise. 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct  meta* 
phors;  such  as  that  on  a  hero:  <In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of 
spring;  in  war, the  mountain  storm.'  Or  this,  on  a  woman :  'She 
was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty;  but  her  heart  was  the  houie 
of  pride.'  They  aflford,  however,  one  instance  of  the  fault  we  are 
now  censuring:  <  Trothai  went  forth  witff  the  stream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock:  for  Fingal  stood  unmoved;  broken,  they  roil- 
ed back  from  his  side.  Nor  aid  they  roll  in  safety ;  the  spear  of  the 
king  pursued  their  flight.'  At  the  beginning,  the  metaphor  is  ven 
beautiful.  The  stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  3ie  waves  rolling  bscl- 
broken,  are  expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  consisteol' 
language  of  figure;  but,  in  the  end,  when  we  are  told,  'they 
did  not  roll  in  safety,  because  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued 
theif  flight,'  the  literal  meaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the 
metaphor:  they  are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  presented  to  us 
as  toaves  that  ro//,  and  men  that  may  be  pursued  and  wounded  unlk 
a  spear.  If  it  be  faulty  to  jumble  together,  in  tliis  manner,  meta- 
phorical and  plain  language,  it  is  still  more  .so. 

In  the  fifth  place,  to^  make  two  difierent  metaphors  meet  on  one 
object  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  indeed  ont» 
of  the  grossest  abuses  of  this  figure;  such  as Shakspeare's  expres- 
sion, '  to  Uke  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles.'  This  makes  a  mo4 
unnatursu  medley,  and  confounds  the  imagination  entirely.  Quin- 
tilian  has  sufficiently  guarded  us  against  it  <  Id  imprimis  esc  cu»- 
tod'.endum,  ut  quo  gencre  ccepcris  translation  is,  hoc  finias.  Maki 
autem  cum  imtium  a  tempestate  sumserunt,  incendio  aut  ruina  fini- 
unt ;  quae  est  inconsequentia  rerum  feed issima.'*     Observe, for  in- 

•  «•  We  must  be  particularly  attentiirr  to  end  wKh  the  same  Itind  of  metaphor  wiift 
which  we  hare  begim.  Some.whni  tlier  \v^\\\  Uie  fipire  with  a  tempest,  conrladr  il 
vkhaCeuAsfTatiM;  which  forms  a  shameful  iMcoMiMeM^. 
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ftanee^  what  an  inccmsiatent  group  of  objeetaia  brovf^t  together  by 
Shakapeare,  in  the  following  paaaagef  of  tha  T^mpeat;  speaking  of 
persona  recorering  their  judgmeDt,aiier  the  enchantment  which  held 
them  waa  diasoived : 


-^— ^— -T^  ehami  dSftolTCfl  mpmr% 
And  M  the  mornini^  ateals  upon  the  nii^ht, 
Mdtiof  the  darkneM,  m  their  ritinf  •eniet 
Begin  to  chafe  the  if  norant  fumct  that  uantle 
Their  clearer  reaaon.     ■ 

So  many  ill  aorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  the  mind  can  see 
nothing  clearly ;  the  morning  stealing  upon  the  darkness,  and  at 
Ihe  aame  time  melting  it;  the  aensea  of  men  ekaring  f^meM^  igwh 
rant  /unus,  and  fumes  that  mantle*  So  again  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 


-Ai  glorioue, 


At  if  the  winged  meetengcr  from  heaTen, 
CJuto  the  white  upturned  wondering  e/ee 
Of  mortali,  that  fall  back  to  gase  on  him, 
When  be  bestrides  the  laxj  pacing  clouds, 
Aud  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Here  the  angel  is  represented,  as  at  one  moment,  bestriding  the 
clouda,  and  sailing  upon  the  air ;  and  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air 
too;  which  forms  such  a  confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  imagination  to  comprehend  it. 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare,  sometimes  fall  into  this 
error  of  mixing  metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  following  inac* 
curacy  should  have  escaped  Mr.  Addison,  in  hia  Letter  from  Italy : 

I  bridle  in  my  struggling  rouse  with  pain, 
That  tongs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  straui.* 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled;  but  when  we  speak 
ot  launching^  we  make  it  a  ship;  and  by  no  force  of  imagination^ 
can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment;  bridled 
CO  hinder  it  from  launching.  The  same  author,  in  one  of  hia  num- 
bers in  the  Spectator,  says,  'There  is  not  a  single  view  of  human 
nature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride.'  Ob<- 
tMnrve  the  incoherence  of  the  things  here  joined  ^together,  making 
^a  view  extinguish,  and  extinguish  seeds.' 

Horace*  also,  is  incorrect,  in  the  following  passage: 

Urit  enim  ftilgore  suo  qni  pnrgravat  artes 
Infra  se  positas. 

Urit  qui  praegravat.    He  dazzles  who  bears  down  with  his  weight : 

joakea  plairly  an   inconsistent   mixture  of  metaphorical   ideaa. 

J4cither  can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated : 

Ah !  qoantft  laboras  in  CI)Arybdi, 
Digne  piunr  uMsliore  SamiiiA  ? 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water.  Chary bd is,  is  said  to  be  a  flame  not 
good  enough  for  this  young  man;  meaning*  that  he  was  unfortu- 
nate in  the  object  of  his  passion.     Flame  is,  indeed,  become  al* 

•  In  ttiy  obsenration  on  this  passage,  I  And  that  I  had  coincided  whh  Dr.  Johaioiu 
who  pence  a  sinilar  ceusareypon  it,  in  his  lile  of  Addieoik 
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most  a  literal  word  for  the  passion  of  love :  bat  as  it  still  retains,  in 
bocne  degree,  its  figurative  power,  it  should  never  have  oeen  uwJ 
as  synonymous  with  water,  and  mixed  with  it  in  the  same  metaphor. 
When  Mr.  Pope  (Eloisa  to  AJ>cIard)  says. 

All  then  U  full,  posse8iiTi(r  and  pOMseht, 
No  craviDg  void  leflakiu^  in  the  breasi: 

A  void  may,  metaphorically,  be  said  to  crave :  but  can  a  void  be  said 
to  akt? 

A  good  rule  has  been  given  for  examining  the  propriety  of  meta- 
phors, when  we  doubt  whether  or  not  tiiey  be  of  the  mixed  kind; 
namely,  that  we  should  try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them, and  consi- 
der how  the  parts  would  agree,  and  what  sort  of  figure  the  whole 
would  present,  when  delineated  with  a  pencil.  By  this  means,  we 
should  become  sensible,  whether  inconsistent  circumstances  were 
mixed,  and  a  monstrous  image  thereby  produced,  as  in  all  those 
faulty  instances  I  have  now  been  giving;  or  whether  the  object  was, 
all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  and  consistent  point  of  view. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so,  in  the  sixth  place,  we 
should  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  the  same  object.  Suppos- 
ing each  of  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  they  he 
heaped  on  one  another,  they  produce  a  confusion  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  mixed  metaphor.  We  may  Judge  of  this  by  the 
following  passage  from  Horace : 

Motum  ex  Metello  contule  ciyicum, 
Betlique  causas,  et  ykia  et  modoi, 

Ludumque  foitao^,  gravesque 

Princlpum  amichiai,  et  arma 
Nondum  expiati«  uncta  cruoribug ; 
PericulosB  plenum  opus  ales 

TVactas,  et  incedit  per  ignet 

Supposttos  cuteri  doloso.*  Lib.  fi.  l* 

This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  is,  however,  harsh  and  ob* 
scure;  owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this,  that  three  distinct  meta- 
phors are  crowded  together,  to  describe  the  difficulty  of  Pollio'i 
writing  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.  First,  *  Tractas  arma  uncta  cro- 
oribus  nondum  expiatis;'  next,  *  opus  plenum  periculosae  aleae;'  and 
then ;  *  Incedis  per  ignes  suppositos  doloso  ciueri.'  The  mind  has 
difficulty  in  passing  readily  through  so  many  different  views,  given  ii 
in  quick  succession,  of  the  same  object 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  metaphors  which  I  shall  add,  in 


•  Of  warracommotioni,  fkTathfuljan, 

The  growinir  ••edn  of  civil  wars ; 

Of  double  fortune's  cruel  games, 

The  spacious  means,  the  private  aiim, 
And  fatal  friendships,  of  <he  guilty  gfeat, 
Alas!  how  Iktal  to  the  Roman  state  1 

Of  mighty  legions  late  subdu'd, 

And  arms  with  Latian  blood  em'mi'd  | 

Yet  onaton'd  (a  labour  rasi ! 
•      I>oubtful  the  die,  and  dire  the  cast!) 
You  treat  adventurous,  and  incautious  trcfed 
On  fires  wkh  faithless  embers  ovcrspraad.  FaAinas. 
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the  seventh  phee,  w^  that  they  be  not  too  far  pvnrsued.  If  the  re  n^) 
semblanee,  on  which  the  figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and  ^^ 
carried  into  all  its  minute  circumstances,  we  make  an  allegory  in- 
stead of  a  metaphor;  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  becomes  weary 
of  tliis  play  of  fanty ;  and  we  render  our  discourse  obscure.  This 
is  called  straining  a  metaphor.  Cowley  deals  in  this  to  excess;  and 
to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  intricacy  and  harslw 
ness,  in  his  figurative  language,  v/hich  I  before  remarked.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  sometimes  guilty  of  pursuing  his  metaphors  too  far. 
Fond,  to  a  high  degree,  of  every  decoration  of  style,  when  once  he 
had  hit  upon  a  figure  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loth  to  part 
mtli  it  Thus,  in  his  advice  to  an  author,  having  taken  up  soliloquy 
or  meditation,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  pr9per  method  of  evacua- 
tion for  an  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pages, 
under  all  the  forms  *o{  discharging  crudities,  throwing  ofi* froth  and 
»cum,  bodily  operation,  taking  physic,  curing  indigestion,  giving 
vent  to  choler,  bile,  flatulencies,  and  tumours;'  till,at  last,  the  idea 
becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young,  also,  often  trespasses  in  the  same 
way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  writer,  in  figurative  language,  ts 
scr(.*at,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modem, 
had  a  stronger  imagination  than  Dr.  Young,  or  one  more  fertile  in 
figures  of  every  kind.  His  metaphors  are  oft<».n  new,  and  often  na* 
tural  and  beautiful.  But  his  imagination  was  strong  and  rich, 
lather  than  delicate  and  correct  Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  prevails  an  obscurity,  and  a  hardness  in  his  style.  The  meta- 
phors are  frequently  too  bold,  and  frequently  too  far  pursued;  the 
reader  is  dazzled,  rather  than  enlightened ;  and  kept  constantly 
on  the  stretch  to  keep  pace  with  t^^  author.  We  may  observe,  for 
instance,  how  the  following  metaphor  is  spun  out: 

ThjT  thoaghts  are  THgabond ;  all  outward  bound, 

Midft  ^1x19,81x1  rodu,  and  ttomia,  to  cniiu  for  plaasuve; 

If  fain'd,  dear  bought :  and  better  miu*d  than  gain*d. 

Fancy  and  lense,  from  an  infected  shore, 

Th  J  cargo  brings  ;  and  pestilence  the  prize ; 

Then  such  the  thnrst,  insatiable  thirst, 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more. 

Fancy  stiU  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tlr'd. 

Speaking  of  old  age,  he  says,  it  should 

WaUi  thoQghtfal  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  Tast  ocean,  it  mn«t  sail  so  soon ; 
And  put  good  works  on  board  {  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 

l*he  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  'walk  thoughtful 
on  the  silent,'  dec  but  when  he  continues  the  metaphor, '  to  putting 
good  workson  board,  and  waiting  the  wind,'  it  plainly  becomes  strain* 
ed,  and  sinks  in  dignity.  Of  all  the  English  authors,  I  know  none 
so  happy  in  his  metaphors  as  Mr.  Addison.  His  imagination  was 
nmther  so  rich  nor  so  strong  as  Dr.  Youngs;  but  far  more  chaste 
and  delicate.  Perspicuity,  natural  grace  and  ease,  al  ways  distinguish 
his  figures.  They  are  neither  harsh  nor  strained :  they  never  appear 
2B 
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lo  kav^  been  studied  or  tougbt  after :  but  seem  to  rise  ct  tkeir  own 
aoQord  from  the  subjeet^  and  eonsiantly  embellish  it 

I  have  now  treated  ftrily  of  the  metaphor,  and  the  rules  that  should 

5»vero  it,  a  part  of  style  so  impoftanti  that  it  required  particular 
liistratioa.  I  have  only  to  add  a  lew  words  eoncerning  allegory. 
An  allegt»ry  may  be  regarded  as  a  coDtinued  metaphor ;  as  it  isi 
the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by  another  that  reseinbles  it* 
and  that  is  made  to  stand  for  it  Thus,  in  Prior's  Heniy  and  Em- 
ma,  Emma,  in  the  foHewing  aU^goneal  maaner,  deseribes  her  coo- 
slaney  to  Henry : 

Did  I  bat  pwrpoM  to  miMrk  ynth  thee 
On  the  tnootli  surface  of  a  nmuner's  sea. 
While  gentle  sephyn  play  with  prosperous  gales, 
And  fortune's  favour  fiUs  the  twelliiig  sails ; 
But  would  ibnake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shere, 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  ? 

We  may  take  ako  from  the  scriptures  a  very  fine  example  of  aa 
allegory,  in  the  80th  Psalm ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  repre* 
sented  under  the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  figure  is  supported  throocb- 
out  with  great  correctness  and  beauty  ;  <  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine 
out  of  Egypt,  thuu  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it  Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and 
it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it; 
and  the  bouriis  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out 
her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river.  Why  bast 
thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  tbe  way 
do  pluck  her !  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it  Return,  we  beseech  thee, 
O  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this 
vine !'  Here  there  is  no  circumstance,  (except,  perhaps,  one  phnse 
at  the  beginning,  *  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen')  that  does  not 
strictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  quadrates 
happily  with  the  Jewish  state  represented  by  this  figure.  This  is  the 
first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  allegory,  that  the 
figurative  and  the  literal  meaning  be  not  mixed  inconsistently  toge- 
ther. For  instance,  instead  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the 
boar  from  the  wood,  and  devoured  by  the  wild  beast  of  the  field, 
had  the  Psalmist  said,  it  was  afiRicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by 
enemies,  (which  is  the  real  meaning)  this  would  have  ruined  the  al- 
legory, and  produced  the  same  confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples 
in  metaphors,  When  the  figurative  and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and 
jumbled  together.  Indeed,  the  same  rules  that  were  given  for  meta- 
phors, may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  account  of  the  affinity 
they  bear  to  ^ach  other.  The  only  material  difference  between 
them,  besides  the  one  being  short  and  the  other  being  prolonged,is. 
that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connect- 
ed with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I  say 
*  Achilles  was  a  Hon;*  an  *able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state!' 
My  lion  and  my  pillar  arc  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of 
Achilles  and  the  minister,  which  I  join  to  them:  but  an  allegory  is. 
or  may  be,  allowed  to  stand  more  disconnected  with  the  Kteral  mean- 
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ing ;  the  laterpvetetion  not  ao  dirnctly  poiitftd  cni^  VttC  left  to  our 
own  reflection. 

AIIegorie§  were  9  fayourite  method  of  defiTering  instructions  in 
ancient  times ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables,  are  no  other  than 
allegories ;  where,  by  words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  iuaiii* 
mate  objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  figured ;  ai|d  what  we  call 
the  moral,  is  the  unfigured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An 
enigma,  or  riddle,  is  also  a  species  .of  all^ry ;  one  thing  represent- 
ed or  imagined  by  another ;  but  purposely  wrapt  up  under  so  many 
curcurostances,  as  to  be  rendered  obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  nut 
intended,  it  is  always  a  fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  mean- 
ing should  be  easily  seen  through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it 
However,  the  proper  mixture  of  l^^t  and  shade  in  such  composi- 
tions, the  exact  ao|ustment  of  all  the  figurative  circumstances  with 
the  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  to  lay  the  meaning  too  bare  and  open, 
nor  to  cover  and  wrap  it  up  too  much,  has  ever  been  found  an  af- 
fair of  great  moety ;  and  there  are  few  species  of  composition  in 
wUch  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and  command  atten- 
tion, than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  we 
have  examples  of  allegories  very  happily  executed. 
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Attbr  thefmLHninaryobservatioiis 
made  relating  to  figurative  langaago 
in  general,  or  what  does  our  author 
eome  to  treat?  With  which  doee  he 
begin  I  and  on  what  is  it  fiiunded? 
Hoice,  of  it,  what  is  dbservedl  How 
ii  this  remark  illustrated?  Of  the  com- 
parison betwixt  the  minislerand  a  pil- 
lar, what  is  rsmarked  ?  This,  therefore, 
iBwh^;  and  how  does  it  afiect  the  fan- 
cy 'I  Of  the  mind,  when  thus  emplojred, 
what  ■  ob«rved  1  At  what,  theretore, 
need  we  not  be  surprised ;  and  what 
remark  follows  ?  How  is  this  illustrated, 
frcmi  the  words  here  casually  employ- 
ed ?  Why  b  the  metaphor  commonly 
tanked  amoig  tropes,  or  fibres  of 
thought?  But  provided  the  nature  c^ it 
be  well  understooil,  what  matters  but 
little ;  and  to  what  has  oar  author  eon- 
fined  it  ?  In  what  sense,  however,  is 
the  word  metaphor  sometimes  used  ? 
From  what  example  is  this  illustrated ; 
and  of  it,  what  is  observed?  How  does 
Aristotle,  in  his  Ibetics,  ose  metaphor  ? 
Bat  to  tax  him  with  what,  would  be 
anjiMt;  and  why?  Now,  however, 
what  is  inaoourate?  To  what  does 


metaphor  more  neariy  approach  than 
any  other  figure;  and  what  is  its  pecu- 
liar effect?  In  older  to  produce  this ef- 
feet,  what  is  requireu;  and  whv? 
What,  therefore,  is  necessary?  Butm*- 
ibre  entering  on  these,  what  does  our 
author  propose  to  do;  and  whv? 
Whence  is  the  instance  taken?  ne- 
p<»tit  Of  it,  what  is  observed?  On 
this  passage,  what  two  remarks  are 
made?  By  what  arrangemeiit  would 
the  sentiment  have  been  enfeebled? 
Having  mentkmed  with  applause  this 
instance  from  Lord  Bolingnroke,  what 
does  our  author  think  it  incumbent  on 
him  here  to  notice?  Of  his  writing 
what  is  our  author's  opinkm?  W^at 
merit  have  his  political  writings  ?  Of 
his  philosophical  works,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Or  what  is  this  author  an  un- 
happy instance  ?  Returning  from  tliis 
diffression,  to  what  does  our  author  pro- 
ceed? What  is  the  first?  Of  this  di- 
rection, what  is  observed  ?  How  is  this 
Illustrated?  What  must  we  remember? 
What  remark  folknvs?  Of  the  excos- 
sive  employment  of  thein,  what  is  oh- 
served?  What  air  does  it  give  to con^ 
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potitKiD;  and  how  does  this  appear?  Ab 
the  afiectation  and  parade  of  ornament 
detract  as  much  from  an  author  as  they 
do  ftom  a  man,  what  follows?  What 
IB  most  unnatural?  For  what  do  we  re- 
Bpecttvely  look,  when  he  reasonn,  when 
he  deicribes,  or  when  he  relates?  What 
k  one  of  the  greatest  secrete  in  compo- 
sition ?  What  does  this  give  ?  What  is 
the  effect  of  a  right  disposition  of  the 
shade  ?  What  says  Cicero  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  By  whom  should  this  admonition 
Be  attoided  to  ?  What  does  the  second 
rule  given,  respect?  How  extensive  is 
the  field  of  figurative  langua^? 
Wliat  objects  may  be  introduced  mto 
figures  with  propriety  ?  But  of  what 
must  we  beware ;  and  even  when  ?  In 
what  subjects  is  it  an  unpardonable 
fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vulgar 
metaphors?  What  do  we  find  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean 
8wiR's  works?  Authors  of  what  cha- 
racter, have  fallen  into  this  error? 
What  ii\stance  is  given  ?  Of  Shaks- 
|)eare,  what  is  here  observed?  What 
example  is  given  from  his  Henry  V.  ? 
In  the  third  place,  about  what  should 
particular  care  be  taken?  The  trans- 
gression of  this  rule,  makes  what ;  and 
whsLtissaidof  them?  Who  abounds  with 
metaphors  of  tliis  kind  ?  What  did  he, 
and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  age,  seem 
to  consider  the  perfectk>n  of  wit  ?  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  what; 
and  is  the  reverse  of  what  rule  ?  Re- 
peat the  ibllo wing  verses  from  Cowley, 
m  which  he  is  speaking  of  his  mis- 
tress; and  also  his  address  to  sleep. 
What  should  be  avoided  in  our  meta- 
hors?  What  i»  a  beauty?  When 
lave  metaphors  the  disadvantage  of 
appearing  laboured:  and  when  do 
they  lose  their  whole  grace?  What 
paliative  do  writers  sometimes  use  for 
a  harsh  ntetaphor;  and  what  is  said  of 
it  ?  What  metaphors  are  almost  al- 
ways faulty  by  tlieir  obscurity  ? 

In  the  iourth  place,  what  must  be 
rarcfully  attende<l  lo  ?  What  Qoes  a 
violation  of  this  direction  always  pro- 
duce? What  will  mjike  this  rule,  and 
the  reason  of  it,  clearly  underBtood? 
What  is  the  first  one  given  ?  Here,  in 
one  line,  her  son  is  made  to  appear  like 
what ;  and  what  does  he  return  to  be 
in  the  next  ?  To  what  should  the  poet 
have  kept  himself?  To  do  what  was 
he  not  at  liberty;  and  why?  Of  the 
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rule  which  Horace  afiplies  to  eharM^- 
ters,  what  is  observed?  Repeat  it;  and 
also  Mr.  Pope's  lines  addressed  to  the 
King?  Of  the  latter,  what  is  ob8er\-ed? 
what  is  said  of  the  works  of  Ossian  ? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  do 
they,  however,  affiird ;  and  what  is  it  ? 
Of  the  metaphor  in  this  pasaac^  what 
is  observed?  If  it  be  faulty  to  jumUs 
together  metaphorical  and  plam  lan- 
guage, whaL  in  the  fiAh  place,  is  still 
more  so?  What  is  this  called;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  What  instance  ii 
given?  What  does  this  make  ?  What 
says  Quintilian  on  this  subject?  VHiBX 
example  is  given   from  Shakspeare^i 
Tempest;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ? 
Wliat  one  is  given  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  ?  Here,  now  is  the  an^^l  repv^ 
seated  ?  What  inaccuracy  of  the  saae 
kind  is  «ven  from  Mr.  Addison ;  and 
whfit  is  d)served  of  it  ?  What  does  the 
same  author,  in  one  of  his  numben  d 
the  Spectator,  say ;  and  of  it,  what  ■ 
observe  ?  In  what  passages  is  Horace 
also  incorrect;   and  what  is  said  ol 
them  ?  What  illustration  of  this  rule  ii 
given  from  Mr.  Pope?  >^liat  good  rule 
has  been  given  (or  examining  the  pn>- 
priciy  of  a  metaphor?  By  this  means, 
of  what  should  we  become  sensible  1 
As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed, 
so,  in  the  sixth  pl^ce^  what  should  we 
avoid  ?  How  may  they  produce  a  ooo- 
fusion  of  the  same  kind  with  the  mix- 
ed metaphor  ?  By  what  passace  fram 
Horace  may  we  judge  of  this?  To 
V  hat  is  the  harshness  and  obscurity  of 
this  passage  owing?  What  are  they  1 
In  what  does  the  mind  here  find  djli- 
culty  ?  What  is  the  only  other  rule 
whwh  is  to  be  given  concerning  meta- 
phors? How  shall  we  weary  the  fan- 
ry,  and  render  our  discourse  obscure  1 
What  is  this  called?  To  what  sdiii 
error  m    Cowley  owing?    Of   Loid 
ShaAesbury,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
illustration  is  given  ?  Of  the  merit  of 
Dr.   Voung  in   figurative   laiv^uage^ 
what  is  remarked?  Of  his  metaphor^ 
and  of  his  ima^ation,   what   is  ob- 
served ?  Hence,  m  his  N^^ht  Thouicht^ 
what  prevails?  What  is  said  of  Ihe 
metaphors?  In  the  following?  metaphov 
what  may  we  ohderve?  ^Repeat  iL 
Speaking  of  old  age,  what  does  be  say; 
and  what  is  remarked  ol'this  pasmasgt  f 
How  does  Mr.  Addison,  in  metaphon- 
cal    language,    compare  with    o^er 
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finffMi  authon?  How  does  hii  imagi- 
nation compare  with  thatofDr.  Yoanf^? 
What  always dittiDguiBh  hit  figare«? 
Of  what  has  our  author  now  treated 
fully;  and,  aa  a  part  of  style,  what  is 
observed  of  it?  How  may  an  allegory 
be  regarded ;  and  wh]^  1  What  exam- 
ple is  given  from  Pnor?  What  very 
fine  example  of  this  fiffure  may  we 
take  from  seriptura?  Here,  what  is 
botfound?  Wiiat  is  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  cd- 
lefiory  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  What 
rules  may  be  applied  to  allegories? 
What  'm  the  aafy  materia)  di&renoe 
between  them?  What  illustration  is 
given?  How  does  it  appear  that  alle- 
gories were  a  favourite  method  of  de- 
livering instructioas  in  ancient  times? 
What  IB  an  enigma,  or  riddle?  Where 
a  riddle  is  not  intepded,  what  fi>llows  ? 
What  has  ever  been  an  affiJr  of  great 
nicety ;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
Where  have  we  examples  of  allego- 
ries very  happily  executed? 
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1.  Metaphor. 

A.  The  metaphor  and  the  compari- 
son contrasted. 

B.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
metaphor. 

c.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of  metaphors. 

a.  They  should  be  suited  to  the 
subject 

6.  They  should  be  drawn  from  ob- 
jects of  dignity. 

c  The  resemblance  should  be  clear 
and  perspicuous. 

d.  Metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage should  not  be  jumbled  to- 
gether. 

«.Two  metaphors  should  not 
meet  on  the  came  ol ject 

f.  They  should  not  be  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  same  object. 

^.  They  should  not  be  too  far  pur- 
sued. 

2.  Allegory. 

A.  Its  nature. 

B.  Fables  and  enigmas. 
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HYPERBOLE— PERSONIFICATION.— APOSTROPHE. 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  I  am  to  treat,  is  called  hyper- 
bole, or  exaggeration.  It  consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond 
its  natural  bounds.  It  ma^  be  considered  sometimes  as  a  trope, 
and  sometimes  as  a  figure  of  thought :  and  here,  indeed,  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  begins  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  metaph^^sical  sub- 
tilties,  in  order  to  keep  them  distinct  Whether  we  call  it  trope  or 
figure,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  mode  of  speech  which  hath  some  tbun- 
dation  in  nature.  For  in  all  languages,  even  in  common  conversation, 
hyperbolical  expressions  very  frequently  occur :  as  swift  as  the  wind ; 
as  white  as  the  snow ;  and  the  like :  and  our  common  forms  of  com- 
pliment are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any 
thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  instantly  ready 
to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  make  it  the  greatest 
or  best  we  ever  saw.  Th6  imagiilation  has  always  a  tendency  to 
gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying  it  to 
excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  lan- 
guage, accorduag  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the  people 
who  8j)eak  it  Hence,  young  people  deal  always  much  in  nyjier^ 
poles.  Hence,  the  language  oi  the  orientals  was  far  more  hyperbo- 
fical  than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or,  if 
you  please,  of  moi*e  correct  imagination     Hence,  among  all  wri- 
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ten  ia  early  times,  and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we  may  ex- 
pect this  ligure  to  abound.  Greater  experience,  ana  more  cultivaflr 
ed  society,  abate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and  ohivteo  the  man* 
ner  of  expression. 

The  exaggerated  expressions  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed 
in  conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.  In  an  instant  we 
make  the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to 
their  just  value.  But  when  there  is  something  striking  and  unusual 
in  the  form  of  a  hyperbolical  expression,  it  then  fises  into  a  figure  of 
speech  which  draws  our  attention :  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that,  unless  the  reader's  imagination  be  in  such  a  state  as  dis- 
poses it  to  rise  and  swell  along  with  the  hyperix^ical  expreseionylie 
is  always  hurt  and  ofiended  by  it  For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force 
is  put  upon  him;  he  is  required  to  strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when 
he  feels  no  inclination  to  make  any  such  effort  Hence  the  hyper- 
bole is  a  figure  of  difficult  management ;  and  ought  neith^  to  be 
frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  some  occasions,  it  ia  un- 
doubtedly proper ;  being,  as  was  before  observed,  the  natural  style 
of  a  sprightly  and  heated  imagination ;  but  when  hyperboles  are  un- 
seasonable, or  too  frequent,  Siey  render  a  connposition  frigid  and 
unaffecting.  They  are  the  resource  of  an  author  of  feeble  imagina- 
tion ;  of  one,  describing  objects  which  either  want  Dative  dignity  in 
themselves,  or  whose  dignity  he  cannot  show  by  describing  them 
simply,  and  in  their  just  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to 
rest  upon  tumid  and  exaggerated  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  Mre  employed  in  des- 
cription, or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  passion.  The 
best  by  far,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  passion :  for  if  the 
imarination  has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  objects  beyond  theit  na- 
tural proportion,  passion  possesses  this  tendency  in  a  vastly  strongei 
degree;  and  therefore  not  only  excuses  the  most  daring  figures,  but 
very  often  renders  them  natural  and  just  All  passions,  without  ex- 
ception, love,  terror,  amazement,  indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief, 
throw  the  mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course, 
prompt  a  hyperbolical  style.  Hence  the  following  ^ntiments  of  Sa- 
tan in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  described,  contain  nothinc 
but  what  is  natural  and  proper;  exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind 
agitated  with  rage  and  despair. 

Me,  oinerdile!  which  way  thall  I  fly 

Infinite  w^ath,  and  infinite  despair? 

Wliich  way  I  fly  ieheU^aiyMlf  am  hell, 

And  in  the  lawest  depth|  a  lower  deep 

Still  threai*ninfr  to  devour  bm,  opens  wida, 

To  which  the  hell  1  sufibr  sceaas  a  heaven.  B  hr.  L  73. 

In  simple  description,  though  h3rperboles  are  not  excluded,  yH 
they  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more  pretMra* 
tion,  in  order  to  make  the  mind  relish  them.  Either  the  object 
described  must  be  of  that  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  the  fancy 
stronely,  and  disposes  it  to  run  beyond  bounds;  something  vast« 
surpnsinp,  and  new;  or  the  writer's  art  must  be  exerted  in  heating 
fancy  gradually,  and  preparing  it  to  think  highly  of  the  object 
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which  he  inleniis  to  exaggertte.  When  t  poet  w  oeecnbing  an 
etr^hquake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has  brought  us  into  the  midst  of 
a  battle,  We  can  bear  strong  hyperboles  without  displeasure.  But 
when  he  is  deaeribing  only  a  woman  in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not  In 
be  disgusted  with  suc^  wild  exaggeration  as  the  following,  in  one  ol 
our  dnmaUc  poets; 

I  fMmdlMrini the  iocr 
In  «11  Um  Horn  of  grief,  y«t  bomitiaa ; 
Pourins  forth  tean  nt  such  a  lavish  rate, 
That  were  the  world  on  fire,  thej  might  have  drown'd 
Ite  wimth  of  HaaTCB,  and  queneh'd  the  aiishtj  nihi.  Las. 

This  ie  mere  bombast  The  person  ho'self  who  was  under  the 
distracting  agitations  of  grief,  mi^t  be  permitted  to  hyperbolise 
strongly;  but  the  spectator  describing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an 
equal  liberty ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  one  is  supposed  to  ut- 
ter the  sentiments  of  passion,  the  other  speaks  only  the  language  of 
description,  which  is  always,  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  on 
a  lower  tone:  a  distinction,  which,  however  obvious,  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  many  writers. 

How  far  a  hyperbole^  supposing  it  properly  introduced,  may  be 
safely  carried  without  overstretching  it;  what  is  the  proper  measare 
and  boundary  of  this  figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained 
by  any  precise  rule.  Good  sense  and  just  taste  must  determine  the 
point,  beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  become  extnvapnt  Luean 
may  be  pointed  out  as  an  author  apt  to  be  excessive  in  his  hyperboles. 
Among  the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman  poets  to  their  Emp^ 
rors,  it  had  become  fashionable  to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  hea- 
vens tli^y  would  choose  for  their  habitation,  after  tiiey  should  have 
become  gods  ?  Virgil  had  already  carried  tfiis  sufficiently  far  in  his 
address  to  Augustus. 

Tibi  brarhU  contrahit  ingena 
Seorpioiy  et  Coeli  jutlA  phis  parte  reliH^uit" 

But  this  did  not  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  otitdo  all  his  predeces- 
sors, in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches  him  not 
to  choose  his  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  to  occupy 
just  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  either  to  one  side  or 
tlie  other,  his  weight  should  overset  the  universe: 

8ed  neqiie  in  Arcloo  ledem  tibi  legerit  orbe, 

Nee  pohii  adverti  ealidut  qaa  naergitMr  Avitrl ; 

JEthcria  ioiBMMi  partem  li  pretseri«  imaa 

Sentiet  axis  onus.    Librati  poadera  CotU 

Orbe  tene  medio.t  PRaae.  I.  OSL 

*  <11ie  Scorpion,  reader  to  tooeivothjr  lawfl» 

TlekU  half  baa  ff^gioa,aBd  coatradihiapawfl.'  Dmwvmm 

f  <  But  oh!  whatever  be  thjr  Godhead  gnat. 

Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thjr  leat ; 

Nor  deign  thou  near  the  finosen  bear  to  thine, 

Nor  wlMfn  the  tnltrjr  loutheni  ttan  dedkie. 

pTBwnot  too  much  on  aaj  part  the  iphare, 

Hard  «ere  the  tank  thy  weicht  divine  to  bear ; 

floon  would  the  azlf  feel  th^vnusual  kiad, 

And,mantog,  bend  beneath  th'incumbaatOod| 

0*er  oie  mid  orb  more  equai  ahalc  thon  rise, 

Aad  with  a  Jueter  balance  &aUie«luee.  Hovs 
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Sueh  thoughts  as  these^  <ire  what  the  French  call  ottiriSf  and  always 
.proceed  from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  The  Spanish  and  African 
writers,  asTertuUian,  Cyprian,  Augustin, are  remarked  for  being fini^ 
of  them.     As  in  that  Epitaph  on  Charles  V.  by  a  Spanish  writer: 

Pro  Cumiilo  poiiiu  orbcni,  pro  tfginiiie  oorium, 
SMem  pro  fkcibus,  p^o  Ucrymit  nutria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness;  but  u  herever 
reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  violated,  there  can  be  no  true 
lieauty.  Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  re»- 
peet ;  resting  the  whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some  extrava- 

Bint  hyperbolical  turn ;  such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pitcaira's,  apoo 
oUand's  being  gained  from  the  ocean; 

Tellurem  fccere  Dii ;  sua  Uttora  Belga; 

ImmenMeque  mulis  opui  utrumque  fuit; 

Dil  vacuo  itpartas  glomeranint  cthere  terrai| 

Nil  ibi  quod  operi  potsit  obetse  fuit 

At  Belgit  maria  cc  casli,  naturaqiie  renun 

ObttitJt'i  obxtaiites  hi  domu&re  Deot. 

So  much  for  the  hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  figures  which 
lie  altogether  in  the  thought;  where  the  words  are  taken  in  their  com- 
mon and  literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  personifi- 
cation, or  that  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inan* 
imate  objects.  The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopoeia;  but  as 
personification  is  of  the  same  import,  and  more  allied  to  our  own 
language,  it  will  be  better  to  use  this  word. 

It  is  a  figure,  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  founda- 
tion is  laid  deep  in  human  nature.  At  first  view,  and  when  consideretl 
abstractly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost  boldness, 
and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  For  what  can 
seem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  reasonable  thought,  than  to 
speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they  wi  re 
living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  sensation, 
affections  and  actions?  One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no  more  than 
childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish.  In  fact, 
however,  the  case  is  very  different.  No  such  ridiculous  effect  is 
produced  by  personification,  when  properly  employed;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor  is  any  very 
uncommon  degree  of  passion  required,  in  order  to  make  us  relish 
it.  All  poetry,  even  in  its  most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds 
with  it  From  prose,  it  is  far  from  being  excluded;  nay,  in  com- 
mon convei^sation,  very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to  it.  When 
we  say,  the  ground  thirsis  for  rain,  or  the  earth  smiles  with  plenty : 
when  we  speak  of  ambition's  being  re»tles9,OT  a  disease  being  deceU-- 
filly  such  exprejsions  show  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  ac 
commodate  the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  m- 
Muimate,  or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  proneness 
in  human  nature  to  animate  all  objects.  Whethc  r  this  arises  from  a 
sort  of  assimilating  principle,  from  a  propension  to  spread  a  resent 
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blaDce  of  ourselves  orer  all  other  things^  or  from  whatever  other 
eaase  it  arises,  so  it  is,  that  almost  every  emotion,  which  in  the 
least  agitates  the  mind,  bestows  upon  its  object  a  momentary  Idea 
of  life.  Let  a  man  by  an  unwar>'  step,  sprain  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his 
foot  upon  a  stone,  and  in  the  ruffled,  discomposed  moment,  he  will 
sometimes  feel  himself  disposed  to  break  the  stone  in  pieces,  or 
to  utter  passionate  expressions  against  it,  as  if  it  had  done  him  an 
injury.  If  one  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of  objects 
which  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination  ;  as  to  a 
house  where  he  has  passed  many  agreeable  years ;  or  to  fields,  and 
trees,  and  mountains, among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the 
greatest  delight ;  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especially 
if  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid 
having  somewhat  of  the  sanie  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old 
friends.  They  seem  endowed  with  life.  They  become  objects  of 
his  affection  ;  and  in  the  moment  of  his  parting,  it  scarcely  seems 
absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  aad  to  take  a 
formal  adjjBU. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life,  which  is  made  upon  us  by 
the  more  magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  especially,  that 
I  doubt  not,  \n  the  least,  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  multi- 
plication of  divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  Dryads 
and  Naiads,  the  genius  of  the  wood,  and  the  god  of  the  river,  among 
men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the  early  agesof  the  world,  easily  arose 
from  this  turn  of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  objects. had 
often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  at- 
tribute to  them  some  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power  or  genius 
whieh  inhabited  them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to 
them.  Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  some- 
what to  rest  upon  with  more  stability  ;  and  when  belief  coincided 
so  much  with  imagination,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  it 

From  this  deduction,  may  be  easily  seen  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  personification  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  all  compositions, 
where  imagination  or  passion  have  any  concern.  On  innumerable 
occasions,  it  is  the  very  language  of  imagination  and  passion,  aad 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  and  examined  witli  peculiar 
eare.  There  are  three  different  degrees  of  this  figure ;  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  and  distinguish,  in  order  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  its  use.  The  first  is,  when  some  of  the  properties  or 
qualities  of  living  creatures  are  ascribed  to  inanimate  objects ,  the 
second^  when  those  inanimate  objects  are  introduced  as  acting  like 
such  as  have  life ;  and  the  third,  when  they  are  represented  eitlier 
ds  speaking  to  us,  or  as  listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  figure,  consists  in  ascribing 
to  inanimate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  creatures.  Where 
this  is  done,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or  two,  and 
by  wav  of  an  epithet  added  to  the  object,  as,  <<a  raging  storm,  a 
cteceitful  disease,  a  cruel  disaster,"  &c.  it  raises  the  style  so  litUe, 
thai  the  humblest  discourse  will  admit  it  wit>  out  any  force.  Thia^ 
2C 
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indeed,  is  such  an  obscure  degree  of  personification,  that  one  may 
doubt  whether  it  deserves  the  name,  and  might  not  be  classed  with 
simple  metaphors,  which  escape  in  a  manner  unnoticed.  Happilj 
employed,  however,  it  sometimes  adds  beauty  and  sprightliness  to 
an  expression ;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

Aat  ooi^iirato  desoendens  Dmqi  ab.Istro.  Otor.  IL  474. 

Where  the  personal  epithet,  conjurato^  applied  to  the  river  litrOf  is  in- 
finitely more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  person,  thus : 

Aut  ooi^oratiis  desoendens  Daoofl  ab  Istro. 

A  Tery  little  taste  will  make  any  one  feel  the  diiference  between 
these  two  lines. 

The  next  degree  of  this  figure,  is,  when  we  introduce  inanimate 
objects  acting  Uke  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  rise  a  step  high- 
er, and  the  personification  becomes  sensible.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  action,  which  we  attribute  to  those  inanimate  objects, 
and  the  paiticularity  with  which  we  describe  it,  such  is  the  strength 
of  the  ngure.  When  pursued  to  any  length,  it  belongs  only  to 
studied  luurangues,  to  highly  figured  and  eloquent  discourse;  whoi 
slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted  into  subjects  of  less  elevatioiL 
Oicero,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  is 
lawful  in  self-defence,  uses  the  following  words:  ^Aliquando  nobis 
gladius  ad  occidendum  hominem  ad  ipsis  porrigitnr  legibus.*  (Orat 
pro  Milone.)  The  expression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  personified, 
as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for  putting  one  to 
death.  Such  short  personifications  as  these  may  be  admitted  ev«i 
into  moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool  reasoning ;  and  provided  they 
be  easy  and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not  cloyed  with  too  fir«K 
<iuent  returns  of  them,  they  have  a  good  efiect  on  style,  and  render 
it  both  strong  and  lively. 

^V^he  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  use  of 
tnis  figure.  As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender,  or  are 
masculine  and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male  and  fe- 
male creatures;  by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate  object,  or  ab- 
stract idea,  that  is,  in  place  of  the  pronoun  t^  using  the  personal 
pronouns,  he  orshsj  we  presently  raise  the  style,  and  begin  persmki* 
noation.  In  solemn  discourse,  this  may  often  be  done  to  good  pur- 
pose, when  speaking  of  religion,  or  virtue,  or  our  country,  or  any 
such  object  of  dignity.  I  Bhall  give  a  remarkably  fine  example, 
from  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Sherlock's,  where  we  shall  see  natural  re- 
ligion beautifully  personified,  and  be  able  to  judge  from  it,  dT  the 
spirit  and  grace  which  this  figure,  when  well  conducted,  bestows  on 
a  discourse.  I  mnst  take  notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  an  iB- 
Btanoe  of  this  figure,  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  ele- 
vation, will  admit,  and  therefore  suited  only  to  compositions  when 
the  great  efforts  of  eloquence  are  allowed.  The  author  is  compar- 
ing together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet ;  *  Go,*  says  he,  *  to  your  na- 
tural religion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  arrayed 
m  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thonsaadb 
who  feU  by  his  victorious  sword.    Show  her  the  dtiee  which  he  aei 
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in  flftines,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the 
miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     When  she  has 
viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirement ;  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber;  his  concub*'nes  and  his  wires ;  and  let  her  hear 
him  allege  revelation,  and  a  divine  commission,  to  justify  his  adulte- 
ry and  lust  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  shoti-  her  tho 
blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  mea. 
Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies :  let  her  follow  him  to 
the  mount,and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.    Cany 
het  to  his  table,  to  view  h  is  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  d  iscourse. 
Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  scofis  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.    Lead 
her  to  his  cross ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear 
his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors;  Fathefforgive  ihemjbrthey  know 
not  what  they  do  !    When  natural  religion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask 
her  which  is  the  Prophet  of  Qod  ?    But  her  answer  we  have  already 
had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  cen 
turion,  who  attended  at  the  cross.    By  him  she  spoke,  and  said. 
Truly  f  this  man  was  the  Son  o/Chd.^*  This  is  more  than  eleeant ; 
it  is  truly  sublime.    The  whole  passage  is  animated ;  and  the  figure 
rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who,  before,  was  only 
a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.     It 
has  the  better  effect  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dis- 
course, where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.   Did 
Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  or,  indeed,  any  English  sermons  what- 
ever, afford  us  many  passages  equal  to  this,  we  should  oftener  have  re- 
course to  them  for  instances  of  the  beauty  of  composition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose ;  in  poetry,  personifications  of 
this  kind  are  extremely  frequent,  and  are,  indeed,  the  life  and  soil 
of  it  We  expect  to  find  every  thing  animated  in  the  descriptions  of 
a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly,  Homer,  the  father  and 
prince  of  poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  this  figure.  War, 
peace,  darts,  spears,  towns,  rivers,  every  thing,  in  short,  is  alive  in  his 
writings.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  No 
personification,  in  any  author,  is  more  striking,  or  introduced  on  a 
more  proper  occasion,  than  the  following  of  Milton's,  on  occasion  of 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit : 

So  sBj'tng,  her  rash  hand,  m  eril  hour 

Forth  reachini^  to  the  fruit,  she  phick'd,  the  ate  ; 

Earth  felt  the  wotmd  ;  and  nature  from  h«nr  leat 

Si|rhi^r,  through  all  her  werici,  gate  signe  of  wo 

Thata&^atkMt—  k.780. 

All  the  circumstances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  youth,  old 
age,  all  the  dispositions  and  passions,  melancholy,  love,  grief,  con- 
tentmenty  are  capable  of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with  great  pro* 
priety.  Of  this  v^e  meet  with  frequent  examples  in  Milton's  Allegro 
and  Penseroso,  Parnell's  Hymn  to  Contentment,  Thomson' s  Seasons^ 
and  all  the  |pod  poets:  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to 
personifications  of  this  kind,  in  poetry. 

•  Bishop  Sheilock's  Sermons,  Vol. f.  Dim.  is. 
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One  of  Ihe  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetiy,  isy  to  find 
ourselves  always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  and  to  see  every  thing 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  principal  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style,  that  it  introdnces 
us  into  society  with  all  nature,  and  interests  us,  even  in  inanimate 
objects,  by  forming  a  connexion  between  them  and  us,  through  that 
sensibility  which  it  ascribes  to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage  of  Thomson's  Summer,  wherein  the  life 
which  he  bestows  upon  all  nature,  when  describing  the  efiecti 
of  the  rising  sun,  renders  the  scenery  uncommonly  gay  and  intereit- 
Ing: 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  daj 

Rejoicing  in  the  east    The  lesseninr  doud, 

The  kin<Uing  asore,  and  the  mountain's  brovr, 

Tipt  with  ethereal  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  glad^— — 
By  thee  refin*d, 

In  brisker  measures,  the  rehioent  stream 

Frisks  o*er  the  mead.    The  precipke  abmpt, 

Projecting  horror  on  the  blackenM  flood. 

Softens  at  tity  return.    The  desert  joyt. 

Wildly,  through  all  bis  melancholy  bounds. 

Rude  niins  glitter :  and  the  briny  deep. 

Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top 

Reflects  from  every  fluctuating  wave, 

A  glance  extentive  as  the  day-— — 

^^^  same  effect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton : 

To  the  nuptial  bower 
J  led  her,  bluihmg  like  the  mom.    All  heaTen 
And  happy  consteUations,  on  that  hour, 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.    The  earth 
Gare  signs  of  gratulationi,  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 

Flung  rose,  flung  odour  from  the  spicy  shrub,  t 

Disporting. ' 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  rema>ns  to  be  mention- 
ed, when  inanimate  obj'ects  are  introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and 
acting,  but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  we  aH* 
dress  ourselves  to  them.  This,  though  on  several  occasions  far  from 
being  unnatural,  is,  however,  more  difficult  in  the  execution,  than  the 
other  kinds  of  personification.  For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all 
rhetorical  figures ;  it  is  the  style  of  strong  passion  only ;  and,  there- 
fore, never  to  be  attempted,  unless  when  the  mind  is  consideraUj 
heated  and  agitated.  A  slight  personification  of  some  inanimate 
thing,  acting  as  if  it  had  life,  can  be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the 
midst  of  cool  description,  and  when  its  ideas  are  going  on  in  the  or- 
dinary train.  But  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  violent  emotion,  and  hate 
departed  considerably  from  its  common  track  of  thought,  before  it 
can  so  far  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensible  object,  as  to 
conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,ormakinganyreturntous.  All 
ttrong  passions,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  use  this  figure ,  not  on- 
ly love,  anger,  and  indignation,  but  even  those  which  are  seemingly 
more  dispiriting,  s  j(h  ai,  grief,  remorse,  and  melancholy.     For  all 
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pjtisions  straggle  for  vent,  and  if  they  can  find  no  other  objeeti  will, 
ralher  than  be  silent,  pour  themselves  forth  to  woods,  and  rocks^  and 
the  most  insensible  things;  especially  if  these  be  in  any  degree  con- 
nected with  the  causes  and  objects  that  have  thrown  the  mind  into 
this  agitation.  Hence,  in  poetry,  where  the  greatest  li^^rty  is  allow- 
ed to  the  language  of  passion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful 
examples  of  this  figure.  Milton  affords  us  an  extremely  fine  one, 
in  that  moving  and  tender  address  which  Eve  makes  to  Parsdise^ 
just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it 

Oh!  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 

Most  1  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise!  thus  leare 

Thee,  native  soil,  these  happj  walks,  and  shadet. 

Fit  haunt  of  gods  I  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 

Quiet,  thou«^h  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day, 

Which  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers  I 

That  never  will  ki  other  climate  groW| 

My  early  visitation  and  my  last 

At  ev'n,  which  1  bred  up  wttli  tender  hand, 

From  your  first  op'ning  buds,  and  ^ve  you  names ! 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  firom  th'  ambrosial  fount  f  Book  II.  L  20BL 

This  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion. 
It  is  observable,  that  all  plaintive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the 
use  of  this  figure.  The  complaints  which  Philootetes,  in  Sopho- 
cles, pours  out  to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos,  amidst  the  excess 
oi  his  grief  and  despair,  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  it*  And 
there  are  frequent  examples,  no^  in  poetry  only,  but  in  real  life,  of 
persons  when  just  about  to  suffer  death,  taking  a  passionate  fare- 
well of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  other  sensible  objects  around 
them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of  this  sort  of  per- 
sonification. The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  when 
prompted  by  strongpassion,  and  never  to  continue  it  when  the  passion 
begins  to  flag.  It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments,  which  can  only 
find  place  in  the  most  warm  and  spirited  parts  of  composition;  and 
there,  too,  must  be  employed  with  moderation. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way, 
but  such  as  has  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper 
figure  in  this  elevation  to  which  we  raise  it  The  observance  of 
this  rule  is  required,  even  in  the  lower  degrees  of  personification ; 
but  still  more,  when  an  address  is  made  to  the  personified  object. 
To  address  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  friend,  is  natural ;  but  to  address 
1  heclothes  which  he  wore,  introduces  mean  and  degrading  ideas.   So 

*  n  x«/ufMC,  if  ^oCxnTir,  m  (vfWTuu 

^Utf  T*/"'  «  ^«|  ttXKof  *V  irt»  xryt$' 
Avaj(Xflii«/u«i  mrt^uri  ntc  umBio'if^  &,c. 

O  iiiountains,  rivers,  rocks^  and  sarai^  herds. 

To  you  I  spMk !  to  you  alone  I  now 
'  Mnst  breathe  luy  sorroMn !  you  are  wont  lo  hear 
'  My  sad  compl'^ints,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
'  That  1  hare  suffered  from  Achilles  son !'  FuMnUM 
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also^  tiddressing  ihe  several  parts  of  oae's  body,  a$  if  ihe^y  were 
animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  passion.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  must  condemn  the  following  passage^  in  a  very  beautiful  poeai 
of  Mr.  Pope's,  Eloiaa  to  Abelard. 

Dear  fatal  naoie !  rest  ever  uarareal'd, 
Nor  pafli  these  lips  in  holy  silence  seal*d. 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  dose  disguise, 
Where,  mU'd  with  GoA*s,  his  lov'd  idea  Ues ; 
Oh!  write  it  not,  my  hand  1— his  name  appean 
Already  written : — ^Blot  it  out,  my  (fan ! 

Here  are  several  different  objects  and  parts  of  the  body  personi- 
fied; and  each  of  them  is  addressed  or  spoken  to;  let  us  con- 
sider with  what  propriety.  The  first  is  the  name  of  Abelard :  <  Dear 
fatal  name!  rest  ever/  &c  To  this  no  reasonable  objection  can  be 
made ;  for,  as  the  name  of  a  person  often  stands  ior  the  person 
himseify  and  suggests  the  same  ideas^  it  can  bear  this  personification 
with  sufficient  dignity.  Next,  Eloisa  speaks  to  herself,  and  personi- 
fies her  heart  for  this  purpose :  ^  Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that 
dose,'  &c.  As  the  heart  is  a  dignified  part  of  the  human  frame,  and 
is  often  put  for  the  mind,  or  affections,  this  also  may  pass  wiUiout 
blame*  But,  when  from  her  heart  she  passes  to  her  hand, and  tells  her 
hand  not  to  write  his  name,  this  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  a  peraoni* 
fied  hand  is  low,  and  not  in  the  style  of  true  passion ;  and  the  figure 
becomes  still  worse,  when,  in  the  last  place,  she  exhorts  her  tears 
to  blot  out  what  her  hand  had  written;  <0h!  write  it  not,'  4tc. 
There  is,  in  these  two  lines,  an  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit,  which 
native  passion  never  suraests;  and  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to 
the  tenderness,  which  breathes  through  the  rest  of  that  excellent 
poem. 

In  prose  compositions,  this  figure  requires  to  be  used  with  still 
{{rcater  moderation  and  delicacy.  The  same  liberty  is  not  allowed 
to  the  imagination  there,  as  in  poetry.  The  same  assistances  cannot 
be  obtained  for  raising  passion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of 
numbers,  and  the  glow  of  style.  However,  addresses  to  inanimate 
objects  are  not  excluded  from  prose;  but  have  their  place  only  in 
the  higher  species  of  oratory.  A  public  speaker  may,  on  some  oc- 
casions, very  properly  address  religion  or  virtue;  or  his  native 
country,  or  some  city  or  province,  which  has  suffered  perhaps  great 
calamities,  or  been  llie  scene  of  some  memorable  action.  But  we 
must  remember,  that  as  such  addresses  are  among  the  highest  efforts 
of  eloquence,  they  should  never  be  attempted,  unless  by  persons  of 
more  than  ordinary  genius.  For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  design  of 
moving  our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  at.  Of 
all  frigid  things,  the  most  frigid  are  the  awkward  and  unseasonable 
attempts  sometimes  made  towards  such  kinds  of  personification,  es- 
pecially if  they  be  long  continued.  We  see  the  writer  or  speaker 
toiling  and  labouring  to  express  the  language  of  some  passion, 
which  he  neither  feels  himself,  nor  can  make  us  feel.  We  remain 
not  only  cold,  but  frozen ;  and  are  at  full  leisure  to  criticise  on  the 
ridiculous  figure  which  the  personified  object  makes,  when  we  ou|^t 
to  have  been  transported  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasnu     Some  of  the 
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French  writers,  partieulariy  BoMuet  and  Fleehier,  in  their  semioiis 

wd  funeral  omtioot,  have  attempted  and  executed  this  figure,  not 

vitbout  warmth  and  dignity.  Their  worksare  exceedingly  worthy  of 

being  consulted^  for  instances  of  this,  and  of  several  other  ornaments  of 

■tyle.   Indeedythe  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  .«Qenius  is  more 

wited  to  this  bold  species  of  oratory,  tlian  the  more  correct,  but 

leas  animated  genius  of  the  British,  who,  in  their  prose  works, 

very  larely  attempt  any  of  the  high  figures  of  eloquence.*     So 

much  for  personification  or  prosopopoeia,  in  all  its  different  forms. 

Apostrophe  is  a  figure  so  much  of  the  same  kind,  that  it  will  not 

require  many  words.     It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person,  ^at  one  who 

IS  either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present,  and  listening  to  us. 

It  IS  so  much  allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate  objects  personified, 

that  both  these  figures  are  sometimes  called  apostrophes.    However, 

the  proper  apostrophe  is  in  boldness  one  degree  lower  than  the  ad* 

dress  to  personified  objects ;  for  it  certainly  requires  a  leas  efibrt  ot 

imai^tion  to  suppose  persons  present  who  are  dead  or  absent,  than 

to  animate  insensible  beings^  and  direct  our  discourse  to  them.   Both 

figures  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  in 

order  to  render  them  natural ;  for  both  are  the  language  ot  passion  oi 

strong  emotions  only.    Among  the  poets,  apostrophe  is  frequent  m 

in  Virgil: 

PfWffBt  H  Jp6BiM|V0  DjflUSf^lM 

Con^  a  •ociit ;  nee  te,  iiia  plurima,  Paiitheii 


*  In  the  <  (hmiioni  Poo^refl  de  M.  Bosauet,'  which  1  coniider  as  ene  of  the  i 
piecw  of  modem  eloquence,  apoi trophet  and  addveMet  to  pertoniSed  objeeti  frequent. 
If  oecar,  and  are  rapported  with  much  spirii.  Thus,  for  inttance,  in  the  Anenl  ore- 
lioo  of  Marj  of  Aiutria,  Queen  of  France,  the  author  addretsei  Algiers,  in  the  prospect 
of  the  advantage  which  the  arms  of  Loots  XTV.  were  to  gainorer  it:  *Arant  hii  la 
Prance,  presque  sans  raisseanz,  tenoH  en  vain  anz  dens  mers.  Mahatenant,  on  lee 
fok  coareitea,  dcpnis  le  lerant  jusqu'au  couchaot,  de  nos  llottes  ▼ictorieuses ;  et  la 
bardiesse  Francoise  porta  partoat  la  terreur  arec  le  noin  de  Louis.  Tu  c6deras,  to  torn- 
bcras  sous  le  rainqoeur,  Alger!  riche  des  d6pouiUes  de  la  Chr6tient6.  Tu  disois  en 
ion  c«ur  aTare,  je  tiens  la  mer  sons  ma  loi,  et  les  nations  sont  na  proie.  La  lAgr^reti 
UetesYaieseauL  te  donnoit  de  la  oonfianca.  Mais  tu  te  verras  attaqu6  danstes  mnraiUes> 
rorame  ua  cisseau  rarissant,  qu*on  irott  chercher  parmi  scs  rochers,  et  dans  son  nid, 
06  il  partage  son  butin  k  ses  petits.  Tu  rends  dhjk  tes  esclares.  Louis  a  bris^  les  fers 
doat  tn  aoeablois  ses  sujela,  kjc*  In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration,  he  thus  apoa- 
traphiaca  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  being  the  scene  eS 
(iiese  conferences,  m  which  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  between  Prance  and  Spain,  and 
the  marriage  of  this  princess  with  the  king  of  France,  were  concluded.  *  Isle  pad* 
fiqoe  06  se  doiTenttemdner  les  differends  de  deux  grands  empires  k  qui  tu  sers  de  Ifanitai : 
Ue  ^eriiellement  memorable  par  les  conftrences  de  deua  giands  ministres.  Avgusle 
joomfte  oiideux  fibres  nations,  long  tems  ennemis,  et  alors  r&oncili^s  par  Marie  Therase, 
'  •  sranf ent  for  leurs  ccmSns,  lours  rob  k  leor  t6te,  non  phis  pour  se  combattre,  mais 
pour  s^embraaaer.  Fdtes  sacrto,  mtrriage  fortnn^  Totle  nuptial,  b6nMiction,  sa- 
crifice, puis  je  mfiler  aujourdhni  tos  c6rtoonies,  et  tos  pompes  avec  ces  pompcs 
(hnibrut,  et  le  comble  des  grandeurs  avec  leurs  ndnes!'  In  the  funeral  oration  of 
Henrietta,  Qiiecn  of  England,  (which  b  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  his  oompositions) 
ttfter  recounting  all  she  had  done  to  support  her  unfortunate  hnsbknd,  he  concludes 
with  ttib  beaxttiftil  apostrophe:  'O  m^re!  O  femine!  O  reine  admirable,  et  digne 
dWe  meilleore  fortune,  si  les  fortunes  de  la  terre  ^ient  quelque  chose !  Enfia 
d  finit  cMet  k  Totre  sort.  Vous  aTcs  assea  souteno  TMat  qui  est  attaqn^  par  one  fsice 
iorincible  at  d&riaa.    D  ae  reste  plas  dtermab,  si  noa  que  im»  tenias  Cmaa  pafad 
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Labentem  pletas,  nee  ApoUinh  insula  texit  !* 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of 
this  fijii^ure:  *  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  0  maid  of  Inis- 
toi  e !  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghosts 
of  the  hills,  when  *\  moves  in  a  sunbeand  at  noon  over  the  silence  of 
Morven !  He  is  fallen !  Thy  youth  is  low ;  pale  beneath  the  sword  of 
CuchuUinl't  Quintilian  affords  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose; 
when  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son,  which  had  happened  during  the  course  of  the 
work,  he  makes  a  very  moving  and  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  'Nam 
quo  ille  animo,  qua  medicorum  admiratione,  mensium  octo  valetu- 
dinem  tulit?  ut  me  in  supremis  eonsolatus  est  ?  quam  etiam  jam 
deficiens,  jamque  non  noster,  ipsum  ilium  alienatae  mentis  errorem 
circa  solas  literas  h^buit?  Tuosne  ergo,  0  meae  spes  inanes !  laben- 
tea  oculos,  tuum  fugientem  spiritum  vidi  ?  Tuum  corpus  frigidiim, 
exangue  complexus,  animam  recipere,  auramque  commuoem  hau- 
rire  ampiius  potui  ?  Tcne,  consulari  nuper  adoptione  ad  omnium 
spes  honorum  patris  admotum,  te,  avunculo  praetori  generum  desti- 
natum;  te,  omnium  spe  Atticae  eloquentiae  candidatujn,  parens  su- 
perstes  tantum  ad  pcenas  amisi  VX  In  this  passage  Quintilian  shows 
the  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  as  he  does  elsewhere  that  of 
the  critic. 

For  such  bold  figures  of  discourse  as  strong  personifications,  ad- 
dresses to  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  tlie  glowing  imagina- 
tion of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly  fitted.  Hence, 
inthesacred  scriptures,  we  find  some  very  remarkable  instances:  ^0 
thou  sword  of  the  Lord !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thyself  up  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashk'^lon,  and  against 
the  sea-shore?  there  he  hath  appointed  it.'||  There  is  one  passage 
in  particular,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains 
a  greater  assemblage  of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figures, 
than  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  th3  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire :  ^Thou  shalt  take  up  this  proverb  against  tlie  king 
of  Babylon,  and  say,  how  hath  the  oppressor  ceased  !  the  golden 

*  Nor  Pantkeui!  thee,  (hy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 

or  awful  Phttbui^sav'd  from  impious  bauds.  Dktdu. 

t  Fingal,  B.  1. 

t  *  With  what  spirit,  and  how  much  to  the  admiration  of  the  physicians,  did  he  bear  • 
throughout  eight  months  his  lingering  distress?  With  what  tender  attention  did  he 
study,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  to  comfort  me  ?  And  when  no  longer  him>elf,  how 
affecting  was  it  to  behold  the  disordered  efforts  of  his  wandering  mind,  whullv  (laploy 
ed  on  subjects  of  literature?  Ah  I  my  frustrated  and  fallen  hoiies !  Have  J  thci  AtM 
your  closing  eyes,  and  heard  the  last  groan  issue  from  youi  lips  ?  Adet  uatniig 
mnbraced  your  cold  and  breathless  body,  how  was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  vnal 
air,  or  continu'*  to  drag  a  miserable  life  ?  When  I  had  just  beheld  yon  rai&cd  by  con> 
tular  adoption  to  the  prospect  of  all  your  father's  honours,  destinedtn  be  ton-in-taw  t* 
your  uncle  the  Praetor,  pointed  out  by  general  expectation  as  the  successful  candiilafta 
for  the  prize  of  Attic  eloquence,  in  this  moment  of  your  opening  honotirs  aost  I 
lose  you  for  ever,  and  remain  an  unhappy  parent,  surviving  only  to  suifer  wo  !* 

I  Jf  r  xlvii.  6,  7. 
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city  ceased !  The  Lord  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
sceptre  of  the  rulers.  He  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a 
ooDtiDual  stroke ;  be  that  ruled  the  nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted, 
and  none  hinderetb.  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet :  they 
break  forth  into  nnging.  Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come 
Dp  against  us.  Hell  irom  beneath  b  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief 
ones  of  the  earth :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings 
of  the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto  thee,  art  thou 
also  become  weak  as  we  1  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  t  Thy  pomp 
is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols ;  the  worm 
is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou 
fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  how  art  thou 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  !  For  thou 
hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  mto  Heaven,  1  will  exalt  my 
throne  above  the  stars  of  Ood  :  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of 
the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north.  I  will  ascend  above  the 
heights  of  tbe  clouds,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  Thev  that  see  thee 
shaU  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saymg,  is  this  tlie 
man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms? 
That  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
thereof;  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners?  All  the  kings 
of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them  lie  m  glory,  every  one  in  his  own 
house.  But  thou  art  cast  oui  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable 
branch :  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through 
with  a  sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcass 
trodden  under  feet'  This  whole  passage  is  full  of  sublimity.  Every 
object  is  animated ;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introduced ;  we  hear 
the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  tbe  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed Idngs,  the  king  of  Babylon  himself^  and  Uiose  who  look  upon  his 
body,  all  speaking  in  their  order  and  acting  their  different  parts, 
without  confusbn. 


avi^STioirs. 


What  is  the  next  fi^re  of  which 
ov  author  ia  to  treat  called ;  and  in 
whnt  does  it  consist?  How  mav  it  be 
considered ;  and  what  remark  follows? 
Whether  wo  call  it  troDC  or  fi^re, 
what  is  plain ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this 
Illustrated?  In  what  manner  has  the 
iinftfirinaiion  a  tendency  to  gratify  it- 
self? According  to  what  will  more  or 
leas  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  prevail  ? 
Hence,  what  conseonences  follow  ? 
What  is  the  effect  or  greater  experi- 
2D 


cnce,  and  more  cultivated  society  1 
What  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles ; 
and  why?  When  does  it  rise  into  a 
figure  of  speech  which  draws  our  at- 
tention ?  What  is  it  necessaly  here  to 
observe;  and  whjr?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows? Why  in  It  on  some  occa?k>ns 
proper?  When  they  are ninseiuonabie. 
what  is  their  effect?  Of  what  auihoin 
are  thev  the  resource?  Of  what  two 
kinds  are  hyperboles?  Wliich  are  t»>e 
best;  and  why?  Of  all  the  passions, 
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what  fa  observed?  Henne,  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments  of  Satan,  in  Milton, 
what  18  (4)6erved  ?  Repeat  the  passage. 
In  simple  description  how  must  hyper- 
boles he  used ;  what  do  they  reqmre ; 
and  why  ?  When  can  we  hear  strong 
hyperboles  without  diipleasure?  But, 
when  is  it  impossible  not  to  be  disgust- 
ed? What  exajnple  isffiven;  and  of 
it  what  is  observed?  Who  might,  and 
who  might  not  be  permitted  to  hyper- 
bolize thus  strongly;  and  for  what 
reascm?  What  cannot  be  ascertained 
.  by  any  x>recise  rule?  What  must  de- 
termine the  point;  and  what  follows? 
Of  Lucan,  what  is  observed?  Among 
the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman 
poets  to  then*  Emperors,  what  had  be- 
come common?  What  illustration  of 
this  remark  have  we  from  Virgil  ?  Re- 
Botved  to  outdo  all  his  predecessors, 
what  does  Lucan  very  gravely  request 
of  Nero  ?  tlepeat  the  passage.  Whai 
do  the  French  caU  such  thoughts ;  and 
from  what  do  they  always  proceed? 
What  writers  are  remarkable  for  being 
fond  of  them)  and  what  is  sometimes 
their  effect?  On  what  do  epigrammatic 
writers  frequently  rest  the  wnole  merit 
of  their  epigrams?  What  example  is 
given?  To  what  figures  do  we  now 
proceed  ?  Amongtifiese,  to  what  is  the 
first  place  due  ?  Why  is  personificatkm 
used  instead  of  prosopopoeia?  Of  the 
use  of  this  figure,  wnat  is  observed; 
and  where  is  its  foundation  laid?  At 
first  view,  and  when  considered  ab- 
stractly, how  would  it  appear;  and 
why  ?  What  might  one  imagine  this  to 
be ;  but,  on  the  contivry,  what  is  re- 
marked of  it  ?  What  abounds  with  it ; 
and  from  what  is  it  far  from  being  ex- 
cluded? What  instancesof  its  use  in  com- 
mon conversation  are  mentioned,  and 
what  do  such  expressions  show  ?  Indeed, 
what  is  very  remarkable  ?  What  femark 
foHows?  now  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
What  further  illustrations  are  given  ? 
With  what  do  ^eyseem  endowed  ;  of 
what  do  they  become  objects ;  and  in 
the  moment  of  parting,  what  scarcely 
seems  absurd  ?  Of  wlu^  is  it  probable, 
that  this  strong  impression  of^  life  was 
cne  cause  ?  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  what  easily  arose  from  this  turn 
vf  mind  ?  How  is  tliis  illustrated  ?  By 
Uins  gaining  what,  was  the  ima^na- 
tion  highly  gratified;  and  what  follow- 
ed ?  From  this  deduction,  what  may 


easily  be  se^  ?  On  inmunerable  occa- 
sions, what  is  it :  and  therefore,  what 
does  it  deserve?  How  many  degrees 
of  this  figure  are  there;  and  why  is  st 
necessary  to  distinguish  them  ?  Repuat 
them.  Where  the  lowest  degree  of  this 
figure  IB  used,  in  what  is  it  moat  ecov 
monly  done;  what  examples  are  pveL ; 
and  what  is  its  effect?  Of  this  degree 
of  personification,  >vhat  is  b^ervcd? 
When  happily,  however,  what  ■  its 
effect?  Whiat  example  is  given;  and 
what  is  said  of  ii?  What  is  the  next 
degree  of  this  figure ;  and  what  is  said 
of  It?  Accordingto  what,  is  the  strength 
of  this  figure  ?  When  porsoed  to  any 
length,  to  what  only  does  it  brioQg ; 
and  wnen  slightly  touched,  into  wJmx 
may  it  be  admitted  ?  To  illustrate  this 
remark,  what  instance  is  given  from 
Cicero?  Where  may  such  short  per- 
sonifications be  adinitted;  and  tinder 
what  circumstances  do  they  have  a 
good  effect  upon  style  ? 

Why  does  the  genius  of  our  langnagf 
give  us  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  t^ 
figure?  In  what  discourse  may  this 
often  be  done  to  good  purpose?  To  ilhis- 
trate  this  remark,  what  example  is 
given,  and  what  do  we  see  in  it  ?  At 
the  same  time,  what  must  be  notieed  ? 
Whom  is  the  author  comparing  toge- 
ther? Repeat  the  passage.  Of  it,  what 
is  observed?  What  circumslaoee, also, 
contributes  to  its  effect?  Did  any  Eng- 
lish sermons  afioid  us  many  nasRages 
equal  to  this,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
ouence?  Where  are  personifieatjons  ot 
Uiis  kind  extremely  frequent;  and 
what  are  they?  In  tne  descriptkmi  cf 
a  poet  who  has  a  Hvelv  fancy,  whaids 
we  expect;  accordingly,  what  follows? 
What  are  alive  in  his  writings;  and 
with  whom  is  the  case  the  same? 
What  is  said  of  Milton's  nersonifieation 
0^  Eve^  eating  the  foi1>idden  fhnt? 
Repeat  the  passage.  What  are  capa- 
ble of  bein^  personified  in  poetry,  vnth 
great  propnety?  Of  this,  where  do  vn 
meet  with  frequent  examples?  Whal 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasoreB  iw 
receive  from  poetry  ?  MThat  is  perhaps 
the  principal  charm  of  this  kind  of  figi»- 
rative  style  ?  Where  is  this  exempli- 
fied? Repeat  the  iNisBage.  In  whal 
passage  of  Milton,  is  the  same  eAei 
remarkable?  What  is  the  third  and 
highest  degree  of  this  figure  /  Of  thM 
what  is  observed :  ind  why  ?  Wbee 
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can  a  Blight  pereoDifieatiodfi  of  ffxne  ni- 
animate  thing,  be reliihed?  Bat,  what 
Mows?  What,  however,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  u«e  this  figure;  what  exam- 
ples are  given:  and  whyl  Hence, 
what  foUowsl  In  what  does  Milton 
affiird  an  extremely  fine  example  of 
this?  Repeat  the  passage;  and  of  it 
what  is  observed?  What  is  here  ob- 
servable? What  afibrds  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample? Repeat  it  Of  what  are  there 
ftequeot  examples  in  real  life?  (ff  the 
two  ffzeat  rules  for  the  management  of 
this  figure,  what  is  the  first;  and  why? 
What  is  the  second?  Where  is  the  ob- 
servation of  this  rule  required  ?  How 
ii  this  illustrated?  For  this  reason, 
what  passage  does  our  author  con- 
demn? What  remarks  are  made  upon 
it?  How  does  this  Gfon  require  to  be 
used  in  prose  composition?  What  there 
is  not  allowed;  and  what  cannot  be 
ascertained?  However,  what  follows; 
and  how  is  this  illustrated?  But  what 
must  we  remember;  and  why?  Of  all 
frigid  things,  whatare  the  most  frigid  ? 
In  what  situation  do  we  see  the  writer  or 
speaker;  and  in  what  situatkm  do  we 
mid  ourselves?  How  have  some  of  the 
French  writers  executed  this  figure? 
For  what  are  their  works  exoeecBngly 
worthy  of  being  consulted;  and  for 
what  reason?  Of  the  apostrophe,  what 
is  observed?  What  is  it?  To  what  is  it 
much  allied?  However,  what  is  the 
proper  apostrophe;  and  wh^?  To  what 
rule  are  both  figures  subject?  What 
example  is  given?  Among  the  poets^ 


what  are  frequent;  and  what  example 
is  finven  ?  Of  the  poems  of  Osaan,  wbK 
is  observed ;  and  what  example  isgiven? 
Under  what  circumstances  does  Quia- 
tilian  make  a  very  moving  apostrophe? 
Repeat  the  passage;  and  in  it,  what 
does  he  show?  For  such  bold  figwev 
of  discoune  as  strong  perBonificatk»| 
what  was  particularly  fitted  ?  Uenoe, 
where  do  we  find  some  very  remarka- 
ble instances?  Repeat  the  following 
passage?  Why  must  our  author  not 
omit  to  mention  thepasmge  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah?  Repeat  iu 
Of  what  is  this  whole  oasnge  full ; 
and  what  further  remarifis  are  made 
upon  it? 

ANALYSia 

1.  Hvperbole. 

▲.  Hyperboles  employed  in  descrip- 

tkxL 
B.  Hyperboles    suggested    by  the 

warmth  of  posnon. 
Figyru  €f  thought. 

2.  Personificatkm. 

A.  Living  poperties  ascribed  to  in- 

ammate  objects. 

B.  Inammate  objects  acting  like  those 

that  have  life. 
o.  Inanimate  objects  mtroduced  at 
speaking  tons. 
a.  To  be  employed  only  when 
prompted  by  strong  passion. 
6.  Objects  of  dignify  ciuy  shoukl 
be  pemnined* 
8.  Apostrophe. 


LE€TURE  XYU. 


COMPARISON,  ANTITHESIS,  INTERROGATION, 

EXCLAMATION,  AND  OTHER  FIGURES 

OP  SPEECH. 

Ws  are  still  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  figures  of  speech  ; 
which,  as  they  add  much  to  tbe  beauty  of  style  when  properly  em- 
pbyed,  and  are,  at  tbe  same  time,  liable  to  be  greatly  abused,  require 
a  careful  discussion.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  all  the  va- 
riety of  figurative  expressions  which  rhetoricians  have  enumerated,  1 
oboose  to  select  the  capital  figures,  such  as  occur  moat  frequently,  aiid 
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and  make  my  remarks  on  these;  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down 
concerning  them,  will  sufficiently  direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  restt 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  Of  metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common  oi 
them  all,  I  treated  fully,  and  in  the  last  lecture  I  discoursed  of  hy- 
perbole, personification,  and  apostrophe.  This  lecture  will  nearijr 
finish  what  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Comparison,  or  simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  first;  a  figure  (re* 
quently  employed  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  for  the  ornament 
of  composition.  In  a  former  lecture,  I  explained  fully  the  difference 
betwixt  this  and  metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  a  comparison,  implied, 
but  not  expressed  as  such ;  as  when  I  say,  ^  Achilles  is  a  lion,'  mean* 
ing,  that  he  resembles  one  in  courage  or  strength.  A  comps* 
rison  is,  when  the  resemblance  between  two  objects  is  expressed  in 
form,  and  generally  pursued  more  fully  than  the  nature  of  a  meta- 
phor admits ;  as  when  I  say,  *  the  actions  of  princes  are  like  those 
great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every  one  beholds,  but  their  springs 
have  been  seen  by  few.'  This  slight  instance  will  show,  that  a  happy 
comparison  is  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  which  adds  not  a  little 
lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse;  und  hence  such  figures  are  termed 
by  Cicero,  *  Orationis  lumina.' 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  comparisons  is  just  and  natural.  We  may 
remark  three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  First,  from  the 
pleasure  which  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  compare  any  two  objects  together,  trace  resemblances  among 
those  that  are  different,  and  differences  among  those  that  resemble 
each  other ;  a  pleasure,  tlie  final  cause  of  which  is,  to  prompt  us  to 
remark  and  observe,  and  thereby  to  make  us  advance  in  useful  know- 
ledge. This  operation  of  the  mind  is  naturally  and  universally 
agreeable;  as  appears  from  the  delight  which  even  children  have  in 
comparing  things  together^  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  attending 
to  the  objects  that  surround  them.  Secondly,  the  pleasure  of 
comparison  arises  from  the  illustration  which  liie  simile  employed 
gives  to  the  principal  object;  from  the  clearer  view  of  it  which  it 
presents ;  or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps  upon 
the  mind :  and,  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  new. 
and  commonly  a  splendid  object,  associated  to  the  principal  one  of 
which  we  treat;  and  from  the  agreeable  picture  which  that  object 
presents  to  the  fancy ;  new  scenes  being  thereby  brought  into  vieinc 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  this  figure,  we  could  not  have  en- 
joyed. 
I  All  comparisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads,  er* 
R  pkiinirig  and  embellishing  comparisons.  For  when  a  %vriter  likens 
I'  the  object  of  which  he  treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always  is, or  at 
J  least  always  should  be,  with  a  view  either  to  make  us  understand  that 
object  more  distinctly,  or  to  dress  it  up  and  adorn  iL  All  manner 
of  subjects  admit  of  explaining  comparisons.  Let  an  author  be  rea- 
soning ever  so  strictly,  or  treating  the  most  abstruse  point  in  philo- 
sophy, he  may  very  properly  introduce  a  comparison,  merely  with  a 
view  to  make  his  subject  better  understood.  Of  this  nature,  is  the 
loUowing  in  Mr.  Hanis's  Hermes,  employed  to  explain  a  y&ry^  ab* 
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iilract  point,  the  distinction  between  the  ^wers  of  sense  and  in 
nation  in  the  human  mind.  'As  wax/  says  he,  'would  not  be  ; 
quate  to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain 
as  well  as  to  receive  the  impression ;  the  same  holds  of  the  soul, 
with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  pow- 
er; imagination  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imagination,  it 
would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water,  where,though  all  impressions  be 
instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  lost' 
In  comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  concerned  much 
more  than  the  fancy;  and  therefore  the  only  rules  to  be  observed, 
with  respect  to  them,  are,  that  they  be  clear  and  that  they  be  useiul ; 
that  they  tend  to  render  our  conception  of  the  principal  object  more 
distinct;  and  that  they  do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it 
with  any  false  light 

But  embellishing  comparisons,  introduced  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  inform  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn  the  subject  of  which  we 
treat,  are  those  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present,  as 
figures  of  speech ;  and  those,  indeed,  which  most  frequently  oc- 
cur. Resemblance,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is  the  foundation  of 
this  figure.  We  must  not,  however,  take  resemblance,  in  too  strict 
a  sense,  for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  of  appearance.  Two  objects 
may  sometimes  be  very  happily  compared  to  one  another, 
though  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly  speaking,  in  nothing; 
only  because  they  agree  in  the  efiects  which  they  produce  upon 
the  mind;  because  they  raise  a  train  of  similar,  or  what  may  be 
called,  concordant  ideas;  so  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one, 
when  recalled^  serves  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  by  the 
other.  For  example,  to  describe  the  nature  of  soft  and  melancho* 
\y  music,  Ossian  says,  'The  music  of  Carry  1  was,  like  the  memo* 
ry  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul.'  This 
is  happy  and  delicate.  Yet,  surely,  no  kind  of  music  has  any  re- 
semblance to  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  such  as  the  memory  of  past 
joys.  Had  it  been  compared  to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  or 
the  murmur  of  the  stream,  as  it  would  have  been  by  some  ordinary 
poet,  the  likeness  would  have  been  more  strict:  but,  by  founding  his 
simile  upon  the  effect  which  Carryl's  music  produced,  the  poet,  while 
he  conveys  a  very  tender  image,  gives  us,  at  the  same  time,  a 
much  stronger  impression  of  the  nature  and  strain  of  that  music : 
'Like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to 
the  souL' 

In  general,  whether  comparisons  be  founded  on  the  similitude  of 
the  two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and  agreement  in 
their  efiects,  tlie  fundamental  requisite  of  a  comparison  is,  that  it 
sIkUI  serve  to  illustrate  the  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  i&  mtro- 
duced,  and  to  give  us  a  stronger  conception  of  it  Some  little  ex- 
cursions of  fancy  may  be  permitted,  in  pursuing  the  simile;  but 
they  must  never  deviate  far  from  the  principal  object  If  it  be  a 
great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the  comparison  must 
tend  to  aggrandize  it;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to  render  it  more 
uniable ;  if  terrible,  to  fill  us  with  more  awe.    But  to  be  a  little  men 
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(lartieular :  The  rules  to  to  given  conceniing  comparisons,  respect 
chiefly  two  articles;  the  propriety  of  their  introduction,  and  the 
nature  of  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken.  First,  the  proprie^ 
of  their  introduction.  From  what  has  been  already  said  of  corn- 
par  sons,  it  appears,  that  they  are  not,  like  the  figures  of  which  1 
treated  in  the  last  lecture,  the  language  of  strong  passion.  No; 
they  are  the  language  of  imagination  rather  than  of  passion:  of  aa 
imagination,  sprightly  indeed,  and  warmed;  but  undistui*bed  bj 
any  violent  or  agitating  emotion.  Strong  passion  is  too  severe  to. 
admit  this  play  of  fancy.  It  has  no  leisure  to  cast  about  for  reson- 
bling  objects;  it  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seised  and  taken 
possession  of  the  soul.  It  is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by  it,  to 
turn  its  view  aside,  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.  An 
author,  therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  ereater  fault,  than  in  the 
midst  of  passion,  to  introduce  a  simile.  Metaphorical  expression 
may  be  allowable  in  such  a  situation ;  though  even  this  may  be  car- 
ried too  fiir;  but  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  formal  comparisoa 
IS  altogether  a  stranger  to  passion.  It  changes  the  key  in  a  moment ; 
relaxes  and  brings  down  the  mind ;  and  shows  us  a  writer  perfectly 
at  his  ease,  while  he  is  personating  some  other,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  under  the  torment  otagitation.  Our  writers  of  tragedies  are  very 
apt  to  err  here.  In  some  of  Mr.  Rowe's  plays,  these  flowers  ch 
similes  have  been  strewed  unseasonably.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  too^ 
is  justly  censurable  in  this  respect;  as  when  Fortius,  just  after  Lucia 
had  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  when  he  should  naturally  have 
been  represented  as  in  the  most  violent  anguish,  makes  his  reply  is 
a  studied  and  affected  comparison : 

Thus  o*er  the  djrin;  lamp  th'  ansteadj  flaiae 
Hangi  qaiy'riog  on  a  point,  leapt  off  b j  fitt, 
And  falk  again,  at  loth  to  quit  ito  hold. 
Thou  must  not  go;  my  soul  still  hoTeri  o*er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  the  laa- 
guaffe  of  nature  on  such  occasions. 

However,  as  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strone  passion,  so 
neither,  when  employed  for  embellishment,  is  it  the  language  of  a 
mind  wholly  unmoved.  It  is  a  figure  of  dignity,  and  always  requires 
some  elevation  in  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  it  proper :  for  it  supposes 
the  imagination  to  be  uncommonly  enlivened,  though  the  heart  be 
not  agitated  by  passion.  In  a  word,  the  proper  place  of  compari- 
sons lies  in  the  middle  region, between  the  highly  pathetic,  and  the 
very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide  field,  and  gives  ample  range  to 
the  fipire.  But  even  this  field  we  must  take  care  not  to  overstock 
with  it  For,  as  we  before  said,  it  is  a  sparkling  ornament;  and  all 
things  that  sparkle,  dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they  recur  too  often. 
Similes  should,  even  in  poetry,  be  used  with  moderation ;  but  in 
prose  writings,  much  more;  otherwise  the  style  will  become  dii»- 
agreeably  florid,  and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  effect. 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects,  whence  com* 
parisons  should  be  drawn ;  supposing  them  introduced  in  their  pro- 
per  place. 
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In  the  first  pltee,  they  nmst  not  be  drawn  from  things,  which  ^^N 
hare  too  near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  with  which  K}J 
we  eompare  them.    The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  comfvaring 
lies,  in  diseorering  likenesses  among  things  of  different  species, 
where  we  would  not,  at  the  first  glance,  expect  a  resemblance. 
There  is  little  art  or  ingeauitj  in  pointing  out  the  resero  blance  of  two 
objects,  that  are  so  much  akin,  or  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  nature,     . 
that  everyone  sees  they  must  bealike.  When  Milton  compares  Satan's 
appearanee,  after  his  fall^  to  that  of  the  sun  suffering  an  eclipse,  and  af- 
frighting the  nations  with  portentous  darkness,  we  are  struck  w  ith  tl^e 
happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  similitude.    But  when  he  compares 
five's  bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of  Pomona;  or  Eve  herself,  to 
a  driad,  or  wood-nymph,  we  receive  little  entertainment ;  as  every  one 
sees,  chat  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  in  several  respects,  resemble 
another  aHKMur,and  one  beautiful  woman  another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  similes,  iaiiky  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the  like- 
ness, we  nuast  likewise  rank  those  which  are  taken  from  objects 
become  trite  and  familiar  in  poetical  language.    Such  are  the  simt* 
lea  of  a  hero  to  a  lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  drooping 
its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  of 
virtue  to  the  sun  or  the  stars,  and  many  more  of  this  kind,  with 
which  we  are  sure  to  find  modem  writers,  of  second  rate  genius* 
«lK>unding plentifully;  handed  down  from  one    writer    of  ver- 
ses  to  amrther,  as  by  hereditary  right.    These  comparisons  were, 
at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  arc 
applied.    In  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  them  directly  from 
nature,  not  from  their  pr^ecessors,  they  had  beauty.     But  the^ 
are  now  beaten ;  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  gi vt 
no  amusement  to  the  fancy.    There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which 
we  can  more  readily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  ot 
a  barren  iiiagination,  than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons.     AW 
who  call  tnemselves  poets,  afieet  them :  but,  whereas,  a  mere  versi<» 
fier  copies  no  new  image  from  nature,  which  appears,  to  his 
uninveutive  genius,  exhausted  by  tho.se  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself  with   humbly  following 
their  track;  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  nature  seems  to  unlock, 
spontaneously,  her  hidden  stores;  and  the  eye,  ^ quick  glancing 
firom  earth  to  Hcaren,'  -liseovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new  like* 
oesses  between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  render  his  similes 
original,  expressive,  and  lively. 

Bat  in  the  second  place,  as  comparisons  ou^t  not  to  be  founded 
Oft  likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  theyto  be  founded  on  those  /T) 
vrlaich  are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting,  ^^ 
strain  the  fancy  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison,  which,  in 
tbe  principal  circumstances,  carries  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance, 
jnay  become  unnatural  and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  the  design  of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a 
number  of  coincidences  in  minute  points,  merely  to  show 
U4 
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how  far  the  poet's  wit  can  stretch  the  resemUaQce.  This  is  Mr. 
(yowley's  common  fault;  whose  comparisons  ^nerally  run  out  so 
Ufy  as  to  become  rather  a  studied  exercise  of  wit,  than  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principal  object  We  need  only  open  his  works,  his  odes 
especially,  to  find  instances  every  where. 
''^  In  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  comparisoQ  is  drawn, 
^should  never  be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few  people 
«an  form  clear  ideas:  <  Ad  inferendam  rebus  lucem,'  says Quintilian, 
^  repertab  sunt  similitudincs.  Prsscipue,  igitur,  est  custodieadom  ne 
id  quod  similitudinis  g^ratii  ascivimus,  aut  obscurum  sit^aut  ignotumk 
Debet  enim  id  quod  iilu9trand»  alterius  rei  gratia  assumitur,  ipsum 
esse  clarius  eo  quod  illuminatur.'*  Comparisons,  therefore,  founded 
on  philosophical  discoveries,  or  on  any  thing  with  which  persons  of 
a  certain  trade  only,  or  a  certain  profession, are  conversant,  attain  not 
their  proper  effect  They  should  be  taken  from  those  ilkistrious^ 
noted  objects,  which  most  of  the  readers  either  hare  seen,  or  can 
strongly  conceive.  This  leads  me  to  remark  a  fault  of  which  mo- 
dern poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty.  The  ancients  took  their  simi- 
les from  that  face  of  nature,  and  that  class  of  objects,  with  which 
they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.  Hencejlions,  and  wolves 
and  serpents,were  fruitful,  and  very  propersourcesof  similes  anKMigst 
them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  of  eonsecrated^classical  innages, 
are  very  commonly  adopted  by  the  moderns;  injudiciously,  how- 
ever, for  the  propriety  of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure  lost 
It  is  only  at  second  hand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  objects ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry^  it  were 
more  to  the  purpose,  to  describe  lions  or  serpents,  by  similes  taken 
from  men,  than  to  describe  men  by  lions.  Now-a-days,  we  can  more  et» 
sily  form  the  conception  ofa.  fierce  combat  between  two  men,  than  be- 
tween a  bull  and  a  tiger.  Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  it« 
self,  and  the  imagery  of  every  good  poet  will  exhibit  it  The  introduce 
tion  of  unknown  objects,or  of  a  foreign  scenery,  betrays  a  poet  copying 
not  after  nature,  but  from  other  writers.  I  have  only  to  obsienre  further, 
^  X^  In  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or  elevated 
V^  kind,  similes  should  never  betaken  from  low  ormean  objects.  These 
aiie  degrading:  whereas,  similes  are  commonly  intended  to  embel- 
lish, and  to  dignify:  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque  writings,  or 
where  similes  are  introduced  purposely  to  vilify  and  diminish  an 
object,  mean  ideas  should  never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Ho- 
mer's comparisons  have  been  taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  meanness  or  dignity  of  ol^ects 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age 
wherein  we  live.  Many  similes,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  inci* 
dents  of  rural  life,  which  appear  low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  digni- 
ty in  those  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

*  <  Comparisons  hav«  been  introduced  into  discourse,  for  the  sake  of  throwing  li^ 
on  the  suhiect.  We  must,  therefore,  be  nttch  on  our  guard,  not  to  employ,  as  the  gnmm^ 
of  our  simile,  any  object  which  is  either  obscure  or  unknovn.  That, sorely,  whadi  ia 
used  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  other  thing,  ought  to  be  nore  obfio««  ^id 
trtain,  than  the  thhig  mtcnded  lo  be  illustrated* 
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I  have  now  ecmsidered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as  seemed 
most  to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discusiiion :  metaphor,  hyperboliN 
perBonification,  apostrophe,  and  companso  -.  A  few  more  yet  re- 
main to  be  mentioned ;  the  proper  use  and  conduct  of  which  will 
be  easily  %  understood  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 
->JLj^s  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  antithesis  on 
tlie  contrast  or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has  always  this 
effisct,  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger 
light  White,  for  instance,  never  appea^-s  so  bright,  as  when  it  is 
opposed  to  black ;  and  when  both  are  viewed  together.  Antithe- 
sis, therefore,  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  employed  to  advantage, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  we  intend  that  any  ob- 
ject shoukl  make.  Thus  Cicero^in  his  oration  for  Milo,  represent- 
ing the  improbability  of  Mile's  forming  a  design  to  take  away  the 
life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  all  circumstances  were  unfavourable 
to  such  a  design,  and  after  he  had  let  other  opportunities  slip  when 
he  could  have  executed  the  same  design,  if  he  had  formed  it,  with 
much  more  ease  and  safety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  impro- 
bability by  a  skilful  use  of  this  figure :  <  Quern  igitur  cum  omnium 
gratia  interficere  noluit,  hunc  voluit cum  aliquorum  querela  ?  Quem 
jure,  quem  loco,  quern  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc 
injurio,  iniquoloco,  alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis,  non  dubitavit 
occidere  ?'*  In  order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  complete,  it  is 
always  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members  of  the  sentence, 
expressing  the  contrasted  objects,  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  Cicero's, 
similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  correspond  to  each  other.  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  more,  by  setting  the  things  which 
we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against  each  other;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  we  contrast  a  black  and  a  white  object,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  full  difierence  of  their  colour,  we  would  choose  to  have 
both  objects  of  the  same  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  light  Their 
resemblance  to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances^  makes  their 
disagreement  in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  the  frequent  use  of  anti- 
thesis, especially  where  the  opposition  in  the  words  is  nice  and 
quaint,  is  apt  to  render  style  disagreeable.  Such  a  sentence  as  the 
following,  from  Seneca,  does  very  well,  where  it  stands  alone :  '  Si 
quem  voTueris  esse  divitem,  non  est  quod  augeas  divitias,  sed  minu- 
as  cupiditates.'!  Or  this:  <  Si  ad  naturam  vives,  nunquam  eris  pau- 
per; si  ad  opinionem,  nunquam  dives.'t  A  maxim  or  moral  say* 
ing,  properly  enough  receives  this  form ;  both  because  it  is  supposed 

*  <  Is  it  creciible  that,  when  he  declined  patting  Clodiut  to  death  with  the  voiiient  1 1 
ail,  he  would  rhoote  to  do  it  with  the  diiapprobation  of  many  f  Can  you  believe  that 
the  i^rrson  whi»m  he  iK*nipled  to  slay,  when  he  might  have  done  io  with  full  justice,  in 
a  convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impunity,  he  made  no  scruple  to  muiw 
Aer  a^nst  justice,  in  an  unfavourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  al  the 
riisk  of  capital  condemnation  f 

f  *  If  you  seek  to  make  one  rich,  study  not  to  increase  his  stores,  but  to  dimfailik 
hn  dentret.' 

X  « If  ymt  regulate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of  nature,  you  will  nmrer 
be  poor  ;  if  awording  to  the  standard  of  opinion,  you  will  aerar  be  rich.* 
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to  be  the  fruit  of  medfitation,  and  because  it  is  designed  to  be  engn* 
ven  on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  saeh 
oontrasted  expressions.  But  where  a  string  of  such  sentences  8Q^ 
ceed  each  other;  where  this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  pit* 
vailing  manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faultyj  and  it  it 
upon  this  account  Seneca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured. 
Such  a  style  appears  too  studied  and  laboured;  it  gives  us  the  in- 
pression  of  an  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  thingi, 
than  to  the  things  themselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  though  t 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  Estimate  of 
Human  Life,  we  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain  asthii: 
*  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  the  courtier  in  secret  repines.  In 
want,  what  distress  ?  in  affluence,  what  satiety  ?  The  great  are  un* 
der  as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleasure,  as  the  mean  to  Is- 
hour  with  success.  The  ignorant,  through  Ungrounded  hope,  ire 
disappointed ;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  despond.  Igno- 
rance occasions  mistake;  mistake  disappointment;  and  disa^poiot- 
ment  is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judg- 
ment;  and  true  judgment  of  human  things,  gives  a  demonstration 
of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace.'  There  is  too  much  glitter  in 
such  a  style  as  this,  to  please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attendlDg 
to  such  quaint  and  artificial  sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  anothei  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consifU 
m  surprising  us  by  tne  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which  it  brings 
together.  Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this :  but  it  belongs  wholly 
to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in 
grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antith^ 
sis,  ib  often  happy  in  this  use  of  the  figure.  So,  in  his  Rape  of  the 
Lock.' 

Whether  the  o  jmph  ihall  break  Diana*i  law, 

Or  Kome  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw; 

Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 

Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball, 

Or  wlmher  Heav*n  has  doom*d  that  Shock  must  fall. 

What  is  called  the  point  of  an  epigram,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in 
some  antithesis  of  this  kind ;  surprising  us  with  the  smart  and  unex- 
pected  turn  which  it  gives  to  the  thought;  and  in  the  fewer  words 
it  is  brought  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antitheses  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature;  produe* 
tions  of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclama- 
tions, of  wh  ich  1  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  figures.  They  are, 
Indeed,  on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that 
their  use  is  extremely  frequent ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  v.-heii 
men  are  heated,  they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  on- 
tory.  The  unfigured  literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  men  are  prompted  by  passion,  whatever  tliey  would 
affirm  or  deny,  with  great  vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form 
of  a  question;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the 
impossibility  of  the  contrary.    Thus  in  scripture:  <6od  is  not  a 
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man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  stiould  re- 
pent Hath  he  said  it,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken 
it,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  sood?'*  So  DemostheneSi  addressinc 
himself  to  the  Athenians:  <Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about  and  ask 
one  another,  what  news?  What  ean  be  more  astonishing  news  tlian 
this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  affairs  of  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead?  No,  but  he  is 
sick.  What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  bt  dead  or  alire  ?  For,  if 
any  thing  happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  aii" 
other.'  AH  this,  delivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  faint  and 
ineffectual ;  but  the  warmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning 
method  expresses,  awakens  the  hearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much 
greater  force. 

Interrogation  may  often  be  applied  with  propriety,  in  the  course 
of  no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close 
and  earnest  reasoning.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and 
the  like : 

Heu  pietis!  liea  priaca  Sdetl  biTictaqac  beUo 
Dotim! 

Both  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate 
figures  of  sp^ch,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy.  Sym- 
pathy is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  dis- 
posing us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold 
expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  sinfpe  person  coming  into  company 
with  strong  marks,  either  of  melancholy  or  joy,  upon  hiscounte* 
nance,  will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  moment,  through  the  whole 
circle.  Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so  easily  caught^  and 
so  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  the  animated  looks, 
cries,  and  gestures  of  a  multitude,  never  fall  to  can'y.  Now,  inter* 
rogations  and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and 
agitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to 
sympathize  with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel 
Ma  they  feeL 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule  with  regard  to  the  coo* 
duet  of  such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner  in  Which 
nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that 
be  give  his  language  that  turn,  and  no  other;  aoove  all,  that  he 
never  aStci  the  style  of  a  passion  which  he  does  no  feel.  With  in- 
terrogations he  may  use  a  good  deal  of  freedom;  these,  as  above 
observed,  fidling  in  so  much  with  the  ordinary  course  of  language 
and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehemence  is  supposed  to  have 
place  in  the  mind.  But,  with  respect  to  exclamations,  he  must  be 
more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than  the  frequent  and 
imaeasonable  use  of  them.  Raw,  juvenile  writers,  imagine,  that 
by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warm 
and  animated.  Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.  They  render 
it  frigid  to  excess.  When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  en- 
ter ioto  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both 

*  If  unlMn,  dup.  zxiiL  t.  19. 
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disgusted  and  enraged  at  him.  He  raises  no  sympathy ;  for  he  gi?ei 
us  no  passion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part  He  gives  m 
words  and  not  passion ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  aolev 
that  of  indignation.  Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much 
mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  fouod 
the  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called,  'Puoc- 
tum  admirationis,'  he  judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  hy- 
ing it  aside.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  <pune- 
.  tum  admiratioais,'  with  which  many  writers  of  the  rapturous  kiad 
80  much  abound,  one  would  be  often  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whether 
or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they  aimed  at.  For,  it  has  now 
become  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  to  subjoin  points  of  admi- 
ration to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but  simple  affirmations, 
or  propositions;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method  of  pointing,  thej 
could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of  elo- 
quence. Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised  by 
some  writers,  of  separating  alihost  all  the  members  of  the  senten- 
ces from  each  other,  by  blank  lines;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thus 
asunder,  they  bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  them;  and 
required  us,  in  going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  word, 
and  weigh  it  well.  This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typographieii 
figure  of  speech.  Neither,  indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  men- 
tion the  arts  of  writers  for  increasing  the  importance  of  their  words, 
does  another  custom,  which  prevailed  very  much  some  time  a^ 
seem  worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  signifi- 
cant words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic  characters.  On  some  occa- 
sions, it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.  But  when  we  cany 
them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  emphatical  word, 
these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the  author's  imagination, 
that  every  page  is  crowded  with  italics ;  which  can  produce  no  efeet 
whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion.  Indeed,  if  the 
sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  variation  in 
the  type,  especially  when  occurring  so  frequently,  will  give  small  aid. 
And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterly  writers,  of  late,  have  with 
good  reason  laid  aside  all  those  feeble  props  of  significancy,  tnd 
trusted  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  sentiments  for  commanding 
attention.     But  to  return  from  this  disgression. 

Another  fi^re  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warn 
composition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  vision;  when,  in 
place  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and 
describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  bit 
fourth  oration  against  Catiline.  <  Videor  enim  mihi  hanc  urbem 
yidere,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito 
uno  incendio  concidentem  ;  cemo  animo  sepulti  in  patria  miseros 
atque  insepultos  acervos  civium ;  versatur  mihi  ante  oculos  aspeeUis 
Cethegi,  et  furor,  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis.'*    This  manner  of  dei- 

♦*l«*emto  myself  to  behold  ihfs  city,  t^e  orament  ot  the  earth,  wmI  the  o^MnTif 
an  natioiu,  suddenly  involved  in  one  conflagration.  I  tee  before  me  the  ilangiiiere* 
heaps  of  citiiens  lying  anburied  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  countrr.  The  fiirio* 
eountenance  of  CeUiegus  ria«t  to  nur  view,  while  with  %  smTare  joy  he  k  triMpM 
hi  your  nutenet.'  -•    j  ^ 
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eription  supposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  carries  the  person  who 
describes  it  in  some  measure  out  of  himself;  and  when  well  execu- 
tedy  must  needs  impress  the  reader  or  hearer  stronf^ly,  by  the  force 
oi  that  sympathy  which  I  have  before  explained.  But,  in  order 
to  a  successful  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imari* 
oation,  and  such  a  haj^y  selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  make 
us  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  described.  Other 
wise,  it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  feeble  attempts  towards  pas- 
sionate figures;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author,  and  leav- 
ing the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  than  he  was  before.  The 
same  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  Repetition,  Suspension,  Cor- 
rection, and  many  more  of  those  figurat^e  forms  of  speech,  which 
rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  na- 
tive expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  height- 
ened by  them.  Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own 
language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  in  abundance.  But  when 
we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures 
will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  Quintilian 
insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  amplification.  It  consists  in  an 
artful  exaggeration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  object  or  action 
which  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 
It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several 
which  we  make  to  tend  to  one  point  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a 
proper  use  of  magnifying  or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enu- 
meration of  particulars,  or  by  throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass, 
a  crowd  of  circumstances;  by  suggesting  comparisons  also  with 
things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  principal  instrument  by  which  it 
worKs,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a  gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above 
another,  till  our  ideas  be  raised  to  the  utmost  I  spoke  formerly  of 
a  climax  in  sound ;  a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  figure 
which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  example 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero,  which  every  school-boy 
knows:  ^Facinusest  vincire  civem  Romanum;  scelus  verberare, 
prope  parricidium,  necare ;  quid  dtcam  in  crucem  toUere  ?'*     I  shall 

five  ah  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer, 
ir  George  M^Kenzie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child.  'Gentlemen  if  one 
man  had  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  op- 
poser,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these 
criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cornelian  law: 
but,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who  could  make  no  enemy,  had  been 
murdered  by  it&own  nurse,  what  punishments  would  not  then  the 
mother  have  demanded  ?     With  what  cries  and  exclamations  would 

*  <  h  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman  eitiien  in  bondi ;  it  is  the  hei^t  of  guilt  to  scourgt 
hini ;  little  leas  than  parricide  to  put  bim  to  death.  What  name  Chen  shall  I  give  la 
cradiyinfhin?' 
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she  have  Rtonned  jour  ears  t  What  shall  we  say,  then^  when  a  wo- 
man, guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  innocent 
cUld,  hath  comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  smgle  crime ;  a 
crime,  in  its  own  nature  detestable ;  in  a  woman,  pro£gious ;  in  a 
mother,  incredible ;  and  perpetrated  agunst  one  whose  age  called 
for  compassion,  whose  near  relation  claimed  affection,  and  whose  in- 
nocence deserved  the  highest  favour.'  I  must  take  notice,  however, 
that  such  r^^ar  climaxes  as  these,  though  they  have  consideffable 
beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and 
study ;  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  admitted  into  formal 
harangues,  yet  they  speak  not  the  language  of  great  earnestness 
and  nassion,  which  sektam  proceed  by  steps  so  regular.  Nor, 
indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasbn,  are  they  likely  to  be 
so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in  a  less  artifitcial 
order.  For  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put  on  our 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  etoauence ;  but  when  a  speaxer  has  rea- 
soned strongly,  and,  by  force  ot  alignment,  has  made  good  his  main 
point,  he  may  then,  taking  advantage  of  die  favourable  bent  of  our 
minds,  make  use  of  such  artiiidal  figures  to  confirm  our  belief  and 
to  warm  our  minds. 

CtUESTIONS. 


With  what  are  we  itfll  eoffaced ; 
and  why  do  thev  require  a  cardm  dii- 
ooflnoQ  ?  Why  does  our  author  select 
only  the  capital  figures  for  discussion? 
What  fibres  have  already  been  dis- 
euBsed  ?  With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  a 
foraier  lecture,  what  was  fully  explain- 
ed ?  What  is  a  metaphor;  and  how  is 
this  illustrated?  What  is  a  compari- 
son; and  what  example  is  given? 
What  will  thk  slight  instanee  show? 
What  is  renuffkM  of  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  comparison;  and 
how  many  sources  of  it  shall  we  no- 
tice? What  is  the  firet  source?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  operation  of  the 
nund  is  naturaQy  and  umversally 
affreeable?  What  is  the  second  source 
vmence  this  pleasure  arises?  And 
what  is  the  third?  Under  what  two 
heads  may  all  comparisons  whatever 
be  reduced;  and  wny?  How  exten- 
sively may  eocplaining  comparisons  be 
used  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated ; 
and  what  example  is  given  ?  In  com- 
iNirisons  of  this  nature,  what  faculty  is 
most  empbyed;  and,  therefore,  what 
are  the  only  rules  to  be  observed  in 
them?  Of  embellishinir  eomparisons, 
what  is  here  obeervwl  ?  What  was  be- 
(bre  mentioned  as  the  foundation  of  this 
fi|{ure?  Why  must  we  not,  hcwever,  * 


take  resemblance  in  too  strict  a 
for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  ol 
appearance?  What  example  to  il- 
lustrate this,  is  given  from  (Man  ?  Of 
thiB^  what  is  observed ;  yet  what  fiil- 
bws?  How  might  the  likenen  hove 
been  rendered  more  strict?  Bol.  by 
founding  his  simile  on  the  effect  wnich 
CarryPs  music  produced,  what  does 
he  ffive  us  ?  In  general,  what  is  tiis 
fundamental  requisite  of  a  compari- 
son ?  In  pursuing  the  simile,  what  may 
be  permitted;  but  from  what  must  tli^ 
never  deviate  ?  What  remark  follows  T 
But,  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  wfaa« 
two  articles  do  the  rules  to  be  gtvea 
concerning  comparisons,  respect?  From 
what  has  already  been  saia  of  oornp*- 
risoni^  what  appeara?  Of  what  are 
they  Uie  language  ?  Why  is  strong  paa> 
sion  too  severe  to  admit  this  ^yof 
fancy?  What,  therefore,  k  one  of  tte 
greatest  faults  that  an  author  can  eaB!» 
mit?  Of  metaphorical  expreiwions  in 
such  a  situaticMi,  what  is  observed? 
But  what  is  altogether  a  stranirer  to 
pasBion ;  and  why  ?  What  writers  are 
very  apt  to  err  here ;  and  what  indn 
viduals  are  mentioned?  In  Mr.  AdJ^ 
son's  Cato,  what  instance  is  mentioQed? 
Repeat  the  passage.  Of  what  moat 
every  one  here  be  eeooble  ?  However, 
■s  comparwon  is  not  the  style  oTs 
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poMon,  whatlbDowtt  Itiiafigafeof 
what  kind;  what  doe»  it  require ;  and 
why?  Where  doei  the  proper  plaee  of 
oompaiiBon  Ue?  Of  thk  6eld,  what  m 
obiMTed?  But  eveo  here,  of  what  muit 
we  take  care ;  and  why  7  Even  in  poe- 
iiy,  how  anoold  limiles  be  uied ;  and 
why  with  much  more  in  prose?  To 
what  does  our  author  next  proceed? 
In  the  fine  place,  from  what  object 

.  ihoiild  they  not  be  drawn ;  and  why  ? 
la  pointing  out  what,  k  there  little  art 
or  ingenuitv/  What  iUustrations  of 

t  these  remam  are  given  from  Milton? 
Among  simileB,  fftultv  through  too 
great  obviounes  of  the  likanSsWi  we 
nnxt  likewise  rank  those  taken  from 

-  what  objects?   What  examples   are 

Even ;  and  what  writers  use  them  ? 
I  whom  had  these  comparisons  beau- 
tv;  and  why?    At  present   what  is 
toeirefieot;  and  what  remark  follows  7 
What  is  the  difference^  in  this  respect, 
between  a  mere  versifier,  and  an  au- 
thor of  real  fancy?  From  what  objects, 
in  the  second  place,  ought  not  compari- 
soQB    to    be  drawn;  and  why  not? 
What  is  also  to  be  observed?  What 
practice  is  directly  opposite  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  figure?  Thia  is  what  ati- 
tlior's  common  mult;  and  of  his  com- 
parisons, ^nerally,  what  m  observed  ? 
In  the  tlurd  place,  from  what  objects 
should  comparisons  never  be  drawn  ? 
What  says  Quintilian  on  this  subject  ? 
What  oomparisQns,   therefore,  attain 
net  then*  proper  eflecti  From  what 
<*jeet8  diould  they  be  taken?  This 
leads  oar  author  to  remark  what  fault? 
Whencedid  the  ancients  take  thebsimi- 
lee;  and  hence,  what  fbUows?  Of  the 
adoptkn  of  these  images  by  the  mo- 
dena^  what  is  observ^?  How  is  this 
remark  illustrated  ?  Every  country  has 
what ;  and  what  fdlows  ?  In  the  mrth 
place,  what  only  has  our  author  to  ob- 
icrve?  WTiy  should  they  not?  Whose 
eompariaons'have  been  taxed  on  this 
account;    but  why  without  reason? 
What  remark  follows? 

What  figures  has  our  author  now 
conmdered?  Of  those  that  remain  to 
be  mentioned,  what  is  observedJpyhat 
is  the  difference  between  comparison 
and  antithesis?  Ckmtrast  has  alwa}rs 
what  efifect;  and  what  instance  is 
fpven?  Fc»'  what  pumse,  therefore, 
may  antithesis  be  employed,  on  many 
ooeafflo^isL  to  advantage?  Thus  Cicero, 
in  hict  orstmn  for  Milo^  makes  what  re- 


presentatioo  ?  Bbpeat  the } 
order  to  render  an  antithesw  more  i 
plete,  what  is  always  of  advantage? 
flow  does  this  lead  us  the  more  lo  re- 
mark the  contrast?  Their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  in  certain  cirenmstaneei^ 
produces  what  effect?  At  the  same 
tifflCL  on  the  frequent  use  of  the  anti- 
thesiB,  what  is  observed?  What  sen- 
tences from  Seneca  are  here  intro- 
duced ?  Why  does  a  maxim,  or  moral 
saying,  properly  receive  this  form? 
But  when  is  an  author's  style  faulty? 
How  does  such  a  style  appear ;  and 
what  impreoion  does  it  give  us  7  CM*  Dr. 
Younff,  what  is  here  obeerveil ;  and 
from  his  writings,  what  instances  ot 
this  are  given?  Of  this  style,  what  is 
observed;  and  bv  what  are  we  fa- 
tigued? What  otner  sort  of  antithesis 
is  there?  In  it  what  mav  be  shown ; 
buttowWon^doesitbelonff?  What 
instaneeofhappy  antithesis  ishere  intro- 
duced from  Mr.  Pope  ?  In  what  does 
the  point  of  an  epigram  principally 
consist?  CompariKKis  and  antitneses 
ore  figures  of  what  nature;  and  of 
what  are  they  the  productions  ?  What 
kind  of  figuta  are  interrqgatkms  and 
ezclamatwns?  Why  is  their  use  ex- 
tremely frequent ;  and  where  do  they 
prevail  as  much  fM  in  the  most  sublime 
oratory?  What  is  the  Iheral  use  of  in- 
tenpgatkm ;  and  when  is  it  used  as  a 
figurative  expreaskm  ?  What  is  there- 
by expressed ;  and  what  appeal  m 
made  ?  What  example  is  given  ftom 
the  scriptures?  What  example  is  also 

S'ven  from  Demosthenes'  address  te 
e  Athenians?   What  is  said  of  it? 
When  may  interrogatkms  oflen  be  ap- 

Slied  with  propriety  ?  But  to  what  only 
0  exclamatkNM  bekme  ?  By  meane  of 
what  do  all  passkmate  ngures  of  speeeh 
operate  upon  us ;  and  of  it  what  is 
observed  ?  Hence,  by  a  single  pemn, 
what  effect  may  be  produced;  and 
what  efiect  does  it  also  produce  on  a 
great  crowd?  When  intemgatwns and 
exclamatiom  are  properly  used,  te 
what  do  they  dispose  us;  and  why? 
From  this,  what  follow^  ?  With  inter- 
rogations, what  may  he  use ;  and  whv? 
B  at  with  respect  to  exclamations,  why 
must  he  be  more  reserved  ?  What  die 
juvenile  writers  ima^ne  ?  But  what  is 
their  effect?  .How  is  this  illustrated; 
and  hence,  what  is  our  author  inclined 
to  think?  What  remark  follows?  Wh 
k  this  the  ease?  Whai  other 
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vnnce,  which  is  much  akin  to  this,  is 
practised  bv  some  writers  ?  What  may 
tiiis  be  called?  What  other  custom, 
which  prevailed  some  time  ago,  is  un- 
worthy of  imitation  ?  Thou^  on  some 
occasions  they  may  be  very  proper, 
yet,  to  what  danger  are  we  exposed  by 
ferrying  them  too  far?  If  the  sense 
pcMnt  not  out  the  most  emphatical  ex- 
pressions^ what  will  give  but  little  as- 
sistance; and  accordingly,  what  course 
have  the  most  masterly  writers  latterly 
pursued?  What  is  the  next  figure  of 
speech  mentioned ;  what  is  meant  by 
it ;  and  when  only  should  it  be  used  ? 
What  example  is  given  from  Cicero? 
What  does  tnis  manner  of  description 
suppose;  and  when  well  executed, 
what  is  its  effect  ?  But,  in  order  to  a 
successful  examination  of  it,  what  does 
it  require  ?  Otherwise,  what  fate  will 
it  diare?  To  what  other  figures  of 
speech  are  the  same  observations 
applicable;  and  in  what  proportion 
are  they  beautiful?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? What  is  the  last  figure  of  speech 
mentioned ;  and  in  what  docs  it  con- 
sist ?  Of  it,  what  is  observed ;  and  how 


may  it  be  earned  OD  ?  What  is  the  pria- 
crpal  instrument  by  which  it  works  1 
What  is  the  efiect  of  climax  in  eesm, 
when  well  carried  on?  What  example 
is  given  from  Cicero?  What  one  from 
a  pleading  of  Sir  George  M'Kenzie? 
or  what  must,  our  author  take  nocice, 
relative  to  such  regular  climaxes ;  and 
why? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Comparison. 

A.  Explaining  comparisons. 

B.  Embellishmg  comparisons. 
Ruies  concerning'  comparimmg. 

ibianceefaoi 


A.  ObvkMisnessofresembii 
be  avoided. 

B.  The  likeneas  should  not  be  too  re- 
mote. 

c.  They  should  not  be  drawn  from 

unknown  objects. 
D.  They  should  not  be  taken  fnm 

low  or  mean  objects. 

2.  Antithesis. 

3.  Interrogation. 

4.  Exclamatkni. 
6.  Visbn. 

6.  Amplificatkm. 


LECTURE  XTm. 


FIGURATIVE   LANGUAGE.— GENERAL  CHARACTERS 
OP    STYLE.— DIFFUSE,    CONCISE,    FEEBLE,     NER- 
VOUS.—DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT,    FLOWERY. 
Having  treated  at  considerable  leneth  of  the  fibres  of  speech, 
of  their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  such  cf 
them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discussion,  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  this  subject,  i  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  some  observations  concerning  the  proper  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage in  general.     These,  indeed,  I  have,  in  part,  already  antici- 
pated.    But  as  great  errors  are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  style, 
especially  by  young  writers,  it  may  be  of  use  that  I  bring  together, 
under  one  view,  the  most  material  directions  on  this  head. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither 
all  the  beauties,  nor  even  the  chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend 
upon  tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathe- 
tic passages  of  the  most  admired  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
are  expressed  in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all  ;  in- 
stances of  which  I  have  before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compo- 
sition may  abound  with  these  studied  ornaments ;  the  language  may 
be  artful,  splendid,  and  highly  figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be 
on  the  whole  frigid  and  unaiTecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and 
♦houg:ht,  which  constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  if 
the  style  be  stiif  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity  or  pre- 
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cisioQ,  or  in  ease  and  neatness,  all  the  figures  that  can  be  employed 

will  never  render  it  agreeable:  they  may  dazzle  a  vulgar,  but  will 

never  please  a  judicious  eye. 

in  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  always 

rise  naturally  from  the  subject.     I  have  shown  that  ail  of  them  are. 

the  language  either  of  imagination,  or  of  passion;  some  of  them 

suggested  by  imagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  such 

as  metaphors  and  comparisons;  others  by  passion  or  more  heated 

emotion,  such  as  personifications  and  apostrophes.    Of  course,  they 

are  beautiful  then  only,  when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy,  or  by 

passion.     They  must  rise  of  their  oavn  accord;  they  must  flow 

from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object  which  it  seeks  to  describe;  we 

should  never  interrupt  the  course  of  tt^ought  to  cast  about  for  figures. 

ff  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and  fastened  on  as  designed  ornaments, 

they  will  have  a  miserable  effect     It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea, 

which  many  have  of  the  ornaments  of  style,  as  if  they  were  things 

detached  from  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck  to  it,  like  lace 

upon  a  coat;  this  is  indeed, 

Puipurmu  late  qui  tplendeat  vniis  Ant  alter 

Astuitur  paimus.*— *  An*  Post. 

And  it  is  this  false  idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  writing  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  pioper 
ornaments  of  style  arise  from  sentiment  They  flow  in  the 
same  stream  with  the  current  of  thought  A  writer  of  genius 
conceives  his  subject  strongly ;  his  imagination  is  filled  and  im- 
pressed with  it;  and  pours  itself  forth  in  that  figurative  language 
which  imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts  on  no  emotion  which 
his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him;  he  speaks  as  he  feels;  but  his 
style  will  be  beautiful,  because  hisfeelings  are  lively.  On  occasions, 
when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we  should  never 
attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  it  is  said,  <  invita 
Minervi ;'  supposing  figures  invented,  they  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  forced;  and  in  this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omit- 
ted. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the  sub« 
j<^ct  naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not  be  em 
ployed  too  frequently.  In  aU  beauty,  'simplex  munditiis,'  is  a  capi- 
tal quality.  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dig- 
nity of  any  composition,  than  too  great  attention  to  ornament. 
When  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  labour  always  appears ;  though 
fhey  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  readet  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited 
with  tliem ;  and  when  they  come  too  thick,  they  give  the  impression 
of  n  light  and  frothy  genius,  that  evaporates  in  show,  rather  than 
brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The  directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on 
this  heady  are  full  of  good  sense,  and  deserve  careful  attention. 
*  Voluptatibus  maximis,^  says  Cicero,  de  Orat.  1.  iiL  'fastidium  fin- 
itimum  est  in  rebus  omnibus;  quo  hoe  minus  in  oratione  miremur. 

*  *  Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lustre  shine, 
*  Sevr'd  on  vour  poem.*  Frahcui 
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In  qoavel  ex  poeiis,  yel  oratoribus  possumus  iudicare,  coneinnam, 
ornatam,  festivam,  sine  mtermissione  quamvis  Claris  sit  eoloribus 
picta,  vel  poesis,  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  delectatione  e^e  diutur- 
d4.  Quare,  bene  et  praeclare,  quamvis  nobis  saepe  dicatur,  lielle 
ef  festive  nimium  saepe  nolo.'*  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  excel* 
lent  directions  with  which  Quintilian  concludeshis  discourse  concern* 
ing  figures,  L  ix.  c.  3.  ^Ego  ill|id  de  lis  figurjs  qu»  vere  fiuol, 
adjiciam  breviter,  sicutornantorationemopportunaBpositas,  ita  inep* 
tissimas  esse  cum  immodice  petuntur.  Sunt,  qui  neglecto  rerun 
pondere  et  viribus  sententiarum,  si  vel  inania  yerba  in  hos  modos  de- 
pravarunt,  summos  se  juditant  artifices:  ideoque  bod  desinant  eas 
nectere;  quas  sine  sententia  sectare,  tarn  est  ridiculum  quam 
quaerere  habitum  gestumque  sine  corpore.  Ne  hae  quidem  que  rec- 
tac  fiunty  densandae  sunt  nimis.  Sciendum  imprimis  quid  quisque 
postulet  locus,  quid  persona,  quif'i  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  hanim 
figurarum  posita  est  in  delectatione.  Ubi  yero,  atroritate,  inyidia, 
miseratione  pugnandum  est;  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapositis,  et  con- 
similibus  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irascentem,  flentem,  r«>gantem? 
Cum  in  his  rebus,  cura  verborum  deroget  aileetibus  fidem;  et 
ubicunque  ars  ostentatur,  Veritas  abcsse  videatur/t  After  these  Ju- 
dicious and  useful  observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  this 
subject,  except  this  admonition : 

In  the  fouAh  place,  that,  without  a  genius  for  figurative  bngaage, 
none  should  attempt  it  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to  be  acquir^ ; 
it  must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may  prune,  its 
deviations  we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge ;  but  the  &• 
culty  itself  we  cannot  create :  but  all  efibrts  towards  a  metaphorical 
ornamented  style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will 
prove  awkward  and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however, 
by  considering,  that  without  tfiis  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small 
measure  of  it,  we  may  both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.     Good 

*  <ln  «n  human  thrngv,  dispitt  borden  so  nearly  on  the  most  lively  pleasure*, 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  hold  in  eloquence.  From  reading  eithe* 
poeU  or  orators  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  or»> 
tion,  which,  without  intermbsion,  is  showy  and  sparkling^,  can  please  as  kmf^. 
Wherefore,  though  we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  praise  of  having  expressed  o«r> 
selves  well  and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  repeated  applause,  for  being  bright 
and  splendid.' 

t  *  1  roust  add,  concerning  those  figvret  which  are  proper  in  themsehe*, 
that,  as  they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  so  they 
deform  it  gready,  if  too  frequently  sought  aftter.  There  are  some  who,  neglecting 
strength  of  sentiment  and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  their  cnp^ 
words  into  a  figurative  style,  imagine  themselves  great  writers;  and  therefiire  con- 
tiiiuaDy  string  together  such  omaawnts;  which  is  Just  as  ridiculoun,  where  there 
is  no  sentiment  to  support  them,  as  to  contrive  gestures  and  dresses  for  what  vramt 
a  body.  Even  those  figures  which  a  subject  admits,  must  not  come  too  thick. 
We  •  must  begin  with  considering  what  the  occasion,  tfie  time,  and  the  person  whe 
speaks  render  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater  part  of  tlicse 
figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  subject  becomes  deeply  serioos,  and 
utrong  passions  are  to  be  moved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  ui  affected  Ian. 
gnage  and  balanced  phrases,  endeavours  to  express  wrath,  commiseratioii,  at 
Munett  entreaty  ?  On  all  such  occasions,  a  solicitous  attention  to  words  weakew 
passion ;   and  when  so  much  art  Is  shown,   there   Is  suspectea   to  be  Utile  m> 
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sense,  clear  ideas,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement 
of  words  and  thoughts,  will  always  command  attention.  These  are 
indeed  tlie  foundations  of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking  and  wri- 
ting. Many  subjects  require  nothing  more;  and  those  which  admit 
of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondary  requisite.  To  study  and 
to  know  our  own  genius  well ;  to  follow  nature ;  to  seek  to  improyo, 
but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which  cannot  be  too  often  given 
to  tho^  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal  arts. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  style,  I  obserred  thst 
words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  always  be  a  very  in- 
tioiate  connexion  between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  em* 
ploys  words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking;  and  that  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  thought  and  expression  which  belongs  to  him,  there  is^a 
certain  character  imprinted  on  his  style,  which  may  be  denominated 
his  manner;  commonly  expressed  by  such  general  terms,  as  sirong, 
weak,  dry,  simple,  aflected,  or  the  like.  These  distinctions  carry,  in 
general,  some  reference  to  an  author^s  manner  of  thinking,  but  re- 
fer chiefly  to  his  mode  of  expression.  They  arise  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  language;  and  comprehend  the  effect  produced  by  all 
those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  considered ;  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  single  words ;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sen- 
tences; the  degree  of  his  precision;  and  his  embellishment,  by 
means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Of 
such  general  characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to 
speak  as  the  result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
treated. 

That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different  sorts  of 
style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not 
to  be  composed  in  the  same  style  with  orations.  Every  one  sees  also, 
that  different  parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  variation  in 
the  style  and  manner.  In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue* 
the  application  or  peroration  admits  more  ornament  and  requires 
more  warmth,  than  the  didactic  part  But  what  I  mean  at  present 
to  remark  is,  that  amidst  this  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find  in  the 
compositions  of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consist- 
ency  with  himself  in  manner;  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant 
character  of  style  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suit- 
ed to,  and  shall  mark  his  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind.  The 
orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the 
rest  of  his  history.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.  Yet 
hath  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly 
to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner  of  each  historian;  the  magnifi- 
cent fullnessofthe  one,  and  the  sententious  conciseness  of  the  other. 
The  *  Letters  Persanes,'  and  ^  L'Esprit  des  Loix,'  are  the  works  of  the 
same  author.  They  required  very  different  compositions  surely,  anil 
accordingly  they  differ  widely;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gi\  es  a  determination  to 
one  kind  of  style  rather  tlian  another.  Where  nothing  of  this  ap- 
pears; where  ttiere  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the  com- 
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positions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without  reason,  that 
he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author,  who  writes  from  invitation,  and  not 
from  the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers are  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  best  and  most  original  writers 
are  known  and  distinguished,  throu^out  all  their  works,  by  their 
style  and  peeuliar  manner.  This  will  be  found  to  hold  almost  with* 
out  exception. 

The  ancient  critics  attended  to  these  general  characters  of  style 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  divides 
them  into  three  kinds ;  and  calls  them  the  austere,  the  florid,  and  the 
middle.  By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  distinguished  for  strength 
and  firmness,  with  a  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  for  ex- 
amples of  which,  he  gives  Pindar  and  iBschylus  among  the  poets, 
and  Thucydides  among  the  prose  writers.  By  the  florid,  he  means, 
as  the  name  indicates,  a  style  ornamented,  flowing^  and  sweet;  rest- 
ing more  upon  numbers  and  grace,  than  strength;  he  instances  He- 
siod,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  principally  Isocrates.  The 
middle  kind  is  the  just  mean  between  these,  and  comprehends  the 
beauties  of  both;  in  which  class  he  places  Homer  and  Sophocles 
among  the  poets;  in  prose^  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and 
(what  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  very  wide  class,  in- 
deed, which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  artide  as  to 
style.*  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  also  a  threefold  division  of 
style,  though  with  respect  to  different  qualities  of  it;  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  most  of  the  modern  writers  on  rhetoric:  the 
simplex,  temie  or  subtle  ;  the  grave  or  vehemens  ;  and  the  medium  or 
temperatum  genus  dicendu  But  these  divisions,  and  the  illustra- 
tions  they  give  of  them,  are  so  loose  and  general,  that  they  cannot 
advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  style.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds 
of  style,  is  what  arises  from  an  author's  spreading  out  his  thou^ts 
more  or  less.  This  distinction  forms  what  are  called  the  dinuse 
and  the  concise  styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses  his  thoughts 
into  the  fewest  possible  words ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such  as 
are  most  expressive;  he  lops  off  as  redundant,  every  expression 
which  does  not  add  something  material  to  the  sense.  Ornament  he 
does  not  reject ;  he  may  be  lively  and  figured ;  but  his  ornament  i^ 
intended  for  the  sake  of  force,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives 
you  the  same  thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears 
to  him  the  most  striking;  but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that 
light,  you  need  not  expect  to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are 
arrangefl  with  compactness  and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence 
and  harmony.  The  utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them ;  and  they 
are  commonly  designed  to  suggest  more  to  the  readei  *s  imagination 
than  they  directly  express. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thoughtfully.  He  places  it  in  a  variety 
ofli^ts,  and  gives  tlie  reader  every  possible  assistance  for  understand- 

*  De  Compos hion«  Verborum,  cap.  26. 
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ias  it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first  m  iu 
AiU  stxeogth,  because  he  is  to  repeat  the  impression ;  and  what  he 
wants  in  strength,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of 
this  character  generally  love  magniticence  and  amplification.  Their 
periods  naturally  run  out  into  some  lengthyand  having  room  for  orna- 
ment of  every  kind,  tliey  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  and  each 
becomea  faulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of 
conciseness  becomes  abrupt  and  obscure;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into 
a  style  too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigranunatic  The  ex- 
treme of  diffuseness  becomes  weak  and  languid,  and  tires  ^he  reader. 
However,  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean 
according  as  his  genius  prompts  him;  and  under  the  general  oha* 
racter  of  a  concise,  or  of  a  more  open  and  diffuse  style,  may  pos* 
sessmuch  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  illustrations  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer  to 
the  writers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much  front 
detached  passages,  such  as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instan- 
ces, as  from  the  current  of  an  author's  style,  that  we  are  to  collect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing.  The  two  most  ren^arkable 
examples  that  I  know,  of  conciseness  carried  as  far  as  propriety 
will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases  farther,  are  Tacitus  the  historian, 
and  the  President  Montesquieu  in  ^L'Espritde  Loix.'  Aristotle 
too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic  writers  for  his  brevil}*. 
Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  so  frugal  of  his  words  as 
Aristotle;  but  this  frugality  of  expresMon  frequently  darkens  his 
meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  diSuseness,  Cicero  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  most  illustrious  instance  that  can  be  given.  Ad- 
dison also,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree  under 
this  class. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when 
to  the  diffuse  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the 
composition.  Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more 
copious  style,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole 
meaning  must  be  catched  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  without 
the  advantage  which  books  afford  of  pausing  at  pleasure,  and  re* 
viewing  what  appears  obscure,  great  conciseness  is  sJways  Xo  be 
avoided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much  on  the  quickness  of  our 
hearer's  understanding;  but  our  style  ought  to  be  such,  that  the  bulk 
of  men  can  go  along  with  us  easily,  and  without  effort  A  flowing  co- 
pious style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all  public  speakers;  guarding, 
at  the  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  diffusion,  as  renders 
them  languid  and  tiresome;  which  will  always  prove  the  case,  when 
they  inculcate  too  much,  and  present  the  same  thought  under  too 
many  different  views. 

In  written  compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  conciseness  posses- 
ses great  advantages.  It  b  more  lively ;  keeps  up  attention ;  make* 
a  brisker  and  stronger  impression;  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  supply- 
ing more  exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought    A  sentiment,  whicb- 
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expressed  diffusely^  will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  just;  expressed 
concisoly^  will  be  admiied  as  spirited.  Description,  when  we  want 
to  have  it  vivid  and  animated,  should  be  in  a  concise  strain.  This 
18  different  from  the  common  opinion;  most  persons  being  ready  to 
suppose,  that  upon  description  a  writer  may  dwell  more  safely  than 
upon  other  things,  and  that  by  a  full  and  extended  style,  it  is  render- 
ed more  rich  and  expressive.  I  apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  diffuse  manner  generally  weakens  it  Any  redundant  words  or 
circumstances  encumber  the  fancy,  and  make  the  object  we  pre- 
sent to  it,  appear  confused  and  indistinct  Accordingly,  the  most 
masterly  r'escribers.  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  are  almost  always 
concise  in  their  descriptions.  They  show  us  more  of  an  object  at 
one  glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  show,  by  turning  it 
round  and  round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  The  strength  and  vivacity 
of  description,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  depend  much  more  upon 
the  happy  choice  of  one  or  two  striking  circumstances,than  upon  tiie 
multiplication  of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  passions^  likewise,  ought  to  be  in  the  concise, 
rather  than  in  the  diffuse  manner.  In  these  it  is  dangerous  to  be  dif- 
fuse, because  it  is  very  difficult  to  support  proper  warmth  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  we  become  prolix,  we  are  always  in  hazard 
of  cooling  the  reader.  The  heart,  too,  and  the  fancy,  run  fast; 
and  if  once  we  can  put  them  in  motion,  they  supply  many  par 
ticulars  to  greater  advantage  than  an  author  can  display  them. 
The  case  is  different  when  we  address  ourselves  to  the  understand- 
ing; as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning,  explication,  and  instruction. 
There  I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffuse  manner.  When  you 
are  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the  heart,  be  concise;  when  you 
are  to  inform  the  understanding,  which  moves  more  slowly,  and  re- 
quires  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  it  is  better  to  be  full.  Historical 
narration  may  be  beautiful,  either  in  a  concise  or  a  diffuse  manner, 
according  to  the  writer's  genius.  Livy  and  Herodotus  are  diffuse; 
Thucydides  and  Sallustare  succinct;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 
I  observed  that  a  diffuse  style  generally  abounds  in  long  periods ;  and 
a  concise  writer,  it  is  certain,  will  often  employ  short  sentences, 
it  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or  short  sen- 
tences are  fully  characteristical  of  the  one  or  the  other  manner.  It 
is  very  possible  for  ohe  to  compose  always  in  short  sentences,  and  to 
he  withd  extremely  diffuse,  if  a  small  measure  of  sentiment  be 
spread  throtigh  many  of  these  sentences.  Seneca  is  a  remarkable 
example.  By  the  shortness  and  quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he 
may  appear  at  first  view  very  concise ;  yet  he  is  far  fi^om  being  so. 
He  transfigures  the  same  thought  into  many  different  forms.  He 
makes  it  pass  for  a  new  one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new  turn.  So  also, 
most  of  the  French  writers  compose  in  short  sentences,  though  their 
style  in  general  is  not  concise ;  commonly  less  so  than  the  bulk  of 
English  writers,  whose  sentences  are  much  longer.  A  French  au- 
thor breaks  down  into  two  or  three  sentences,  that  portion  of  thought 
which  an  English  author  crowds  into  one.     The  direct  effect  of  short 
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seateiiGes,  is  to  render  the  style  brisk  and  lively,  but  not  alwiys  eon* 
cise.  By  the  quick  successive  impulses  which  they  make  an  the 
mind,  they  keep  it  awake ;  and  give  to  composition  more  of  a 
spirited  character.  Lone  periods,  like  Lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave 
and  stately;  but  like  aU  grave  things,  they  are  in  hazard  of  be- 
coming dull.  An  intermixture  of  long  and  short  ones  is  requisite, 
when  we  would  support  solemnity,  tc^ther  with  vivacity,  leaning 
more  to  the  one  or  the  other,  accordmg  as  propriety  requires  that 
the  solemn  or  the  sprightly  should  be  predqminant  in  our  composi- 
tion. But  of  long  and  short  sentences,  I  had  occasion  formerly  to 
treat,  under  the  head  of  the  construction  of  periods. 
'^  The  nervous  and  the  feeble,,  are  generally  held  to  be  characters 

style,  of  the  same  import  with  the  concise  and  the  diffuse.  They 
do  indeed  very  often  coincide.  Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most 
part,  some  degree  of  feebleness;  and  nervous  writers  wilt  generally 
be  inclined  to  a  concise  expression.  This,  however,  does  not  al- 
ways hold ;  and  there  are  insUnces  of  writers,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
a  full  and  ample  style,  have  maintained  a  great  degree  of  strength. 
Livy  is  an  example ;  and  in  the  English  language  Dr.  Barrow. 
Barrow's  style  has  many  faults.  It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  redun* 
dant;  but  withal,  for  force  and  expressiveness,  uncommonly  distin- 
guished. On  every  subject,  he  multiplies  words  with  an  overflow- 
ing copiousness :  but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  signi- 
ficant expressions  which  he  pours  forth.  -  Indeed,  the  foundations  of 
a  nervo«M  or  a  weak  style  are  laid  in  an  author's  manner  of  thinking. 
If  he  conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  will  express  it  with  energy ; 
but  if  he  has  only  an  indistinct  view  of  his  suoject ;  if  his  ideas  be 
loose  and  wavering ;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or,  at  the  time  of  his  wri- 
ting, so  carelessly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm  hold  of  the  concep- 
tion which  he  would  communicate  to  us;  the  marks  of  all  this  will 
dearly  appear  in  his  style.  Several  unmeaning  words  and  loose  epi- 
thets will  be  found :  his  expressions  will  be  vague  and  general ;  his 
arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble;  we  shall  conceive  somewhat  of 
his  meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint  Whereas  a  nervous 
writer,  whether  he  employs  an  extended  or  a  concise  style,  gives  us 
always  a  strong  impression  of  his  meaning;  his  mind  is  full  of  his 
subject,  and  his  words  are  all  expressive;  every  phrase  and  every 
figure  which  he  uses,  tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would 
set  before  us,  more  lively  and  complete. 

I  obflterved  under  the  head  of  diffuse  and  concise  style,  that  an 
auUior  might  lean  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and  yet  be  beau- 
tiful. This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  nervous  and  th^  feeble.  • 
Every  author,  in  every  composition,  ought  to  study  to  express  him- 
self with  some  strength,  and,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  the 
feeble,  he  becomes  a  oad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  however, 
the  same  degree  of  strength  is  not  demanded.  But  the  more  grave 
and  weighty  any  composition  is,  the  more  should  a  character  oi 
strength  predominate  in  the  style.  Hence  in  history,  philosophy, 
and  solemn  discourses,  it  is  expected  most.  One  of  the  most  com- 
plete models  of  a  nervous  style,  is  Demosthei^  in  his  oratioiia. 
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As  every  s^ood  quality  in  style  has  an  extreme,  when  pursued  la 
which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds  of  the  nervous  style  as  wiJl  as 
others.  Too  great  a  study  of  strength,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
qualities  of  style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh  manner. 
Harshness  arises  from  unusual  words,  from  forced  inversions  in  the 
construction  of  a  sentence,  and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothueas  and 
ease.  This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  some  of  our  earliest  classics  in 
the  English  language;  such  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Fn  jcis  Ba- 
con, Hooker,  Chillingworth,  Milton  in  his  prose  works,  Harrington, 
Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of  considerable  note  in  the  da3r8  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  L  Theae  writers  had  nerves 
and. strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this  day*eminent  for  that 
quality  in  style.  But  the  language  in  their  hands  was  exceedingly 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upon 
the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences.  Hooker,  for  instance,  begins  the  preface  to  his  celebrated 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following  sentence :  *  Though 
for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we  have 
not  loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a 
dream,  there  shall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  this  much,  con- 
cerning the  present  state  of  the  church  of  God  established  amongst 
us,  and  their  careful  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same.' 
Such  a  sentence  now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.  Yet  some  advan- 
tages certainly  attended  this  sort  of  style;  and  whether  we  have 
gained  or  lost,  upon  the  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear 
a  question.  By  the  freedom  of  arrangement  which  it  permitted, 
it  rendered  the  language  susceptible  of  more  strength,  of  more 
variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of  period.  But  however 
this  be,  such  a  style  is  now  obsolete;  and  no  modem  writer 
could  adopt  it  without  the  censure  of  harshness  and  affectation. 
The  present  form  which  the  language  has  assumed,  has,  in  name 
measure,  sacrificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity 
and  ease.  Our  arrangement  of  words  has  become  less  forcible, 
perhaps,  but  more  plam  and  natural :  and  this  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  genius  of  our  language. 

The  restoration  of  King  Charles  H.  seems  to  be  the  aera  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  first 
who  laid  aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  amons^ 
writers  of  the  former  age.  After  him.  Sir  William  Temple  polished 
she  language  still  more.  But  the  author,  who  by  the  number  and  re- 
putation of  his  works,  formed  it  more  than  any  one,  into  its  present 
Htite,  is  Dryden.  Dryden  began  to  write  at  the  restoration,  and 
eoutinued  long  an  author  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  had  mad^ 
the  language  his  study;  and  though  he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  in* 
correctly,  and  his  style  is  not  free  from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness 
in  his  diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and  variety  in  his  expresstoa^ 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who  have  come  after  him.* 

*  Dr  Johnson,  in  hit  life  of  Dryden,  gives  the  following  *cbar«cter  of  his  pryM, 
ttyhi :  <  His  prefaces  have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  III*  am 
hiifot  4b»  MBlMiue  l^timjt  tht  other.    The  davset  an  navar  bahw^oad,  oar  ilia 
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Since  his  time,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  pnritj  and 
elegance  of  style :  but  it  is  elegance,  ratber  than  strength,  that  forms 
the  distinguishing  quality  of  most  of  the  good  English  writers. 
Some  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manl^  and  nerTOus  manner  than 
others ;  but,  whether  it  be  from  the  genius  of  our  language,  or  from 
whaceyer  other  cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  far  from  the 
strength  of  sevFral  of  the  ureek  and  Roman  authors. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  style  under  those  characters  that 
respect  its  expressiveness  of  an  author's  meaning.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  it  in  another  view ;  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
ornament  employed  to  beautify  it.  Here  the  style  of  different 
authors  seems  to  rise,  in  the  following  gradation ;  a  dry,  a  plain,  a 
neat,  an  elegant,  a  flowery  manner.  Of  each  of  these  in  their  order : 

First,  a  dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament  of  every  kind. 
Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please 
either  the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic 
writing ;  and  even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  ^reat  weight  and  solidi- 
ty of  matter  is  requisite,  and  entire  perspicuity  of  language.  Aris- 
totle is  the  complete  example  of  a  dry  style.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
there  any  author  who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strictness  of  a  didac- 
tic manner,  throughout  all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  so  much  in- 
struction without  the  least  approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most 
profound  genius,  and  extensive  views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intelli- 
gence, who  addresses  himself  solely  to  the  understanding,  without 
making  any  use  of  the  channel  of  the  imagination.  But  this  is  a 
manner  which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated.  For,  although  the 
goodness  of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  diyness  or  harshness  of 
the  style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable  defect ;  as  it  fatigues 
attention,  and  conveys  our  sentiments  with  disadvantage  to  the  rea- 
der or  hearer. 

A  plain  style  rises  one  degree  above  a  dry  one.  A  writei  of 
this  character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  rests, 
almost,  entirely  upon  his  sense.  But,  If  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage 
u^  by  the  employment  of  figures,  musical  arrangement,  or  any  other 
art  of  writing,  he  studies,  however,  to  avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry 
and  a  harsh  writer.  Besides  perspicuity,  he  pursues  propriety,  puri- 
ty, and  precision,  in  his  language ;  which  form  one  degree,  and  no 
inconsiderable  one,  of  beauty.  Liveliness,  too,  and  force,  may  be 
consistent  with  a  very  plain  style;  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  if 
his  sentiments  be  good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  dry  and  a  plain  writer,  is,  that  the  former  is  incajia- 
Ue  of  ornament,  and  seems  not  to  know  what  it  is ;  the  latter  seeks 
not  after  iL  He  gives  us  his  meaning,  in  good  language,  distinct 
and  pure;  any  furdier  ornament,  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about ; 

pgrioda  BodeUed;  everjr  word  teems  to  drop  by  chance,  thou|^h  k  falU  into  itf 
proper  place.  Nothing  if  cold  or  languid ;  the  whole  m  airy,  animated  and  vigor- 
mw  ;  what  is  little  is  gay,  what  is  great  is  splendid.  Thoogh  aU  is  easy,  nothing 
9^  feeble;  though  aU  seent  jareless,  there  it  nothing  harsh;  and  though,  tinet 
Hs  eaitier  works  more  than  a  century  hat  patted,  th^  hare  nothing  yet  micouih 
«r  obtolale.' 
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either,  because  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  his  subject;  or,  because 
his  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it ;  or,  .because  it  ieada 
him  to  despise  it* 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  who  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  that  have  employed  the  plain  style.  Few  writm 
have  discovered  more  capacity.  He  treats  every  subject  which  he 
handles,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner.  He 
knew,  almost  beyond  any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision 
of  the  English  language;  and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a 
pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  models.  But 
we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  his  language. 
His  haughty  and  morose  genius,  made  him  despise  any  embellish- 
ment  of  this  kind  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentimenU 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  ofte  who  is  sure  he  is  ia 
the  right;  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  be  pleased  or  not 
His  sentences  are  commonly  negligently  arranged ;  distinctly  enougl> 
as  to  the  sense;  but,  without  any  regard  to  smooUiness  of  sound; 
often  without  much  regard  to  compactness,  or  elegance.  If  a  me- 
taphor,  or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his  satire  more  poign- 
ant, he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  hi$ 
way ;  but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  woaM 
rather  throw  it  aside.  Hence,  in  his  serious'pieces,  his  style  often 
borders  upon  the  dry  and  unpleasing;  in  his  humorous  ones,  the 
plainness  of  his  manner  sets  off  his  wit  to  the  highest  advantage. 
There  is  no  froth  nor  affectation  in  it;  it  flows  without  any  studied 
preparation ;  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes 
I)  is  reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dean 
Swift,  the  plain  style  was  most  admirably  fitted.  Among  our'phi- 
losophical  writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  class;  perspicuous 
and  pure,  but  almost  without  any  ornament  whatever.  In  works 
which  admit  or  require  ever  so  much  ornament,  there  are  parts 
where  the  plain  manner  ought  to  predominate.  But  we  must  re- 
member, that  when  this  is  the  character  which  a  writer  affects 
throughout  his  whole  composition,  great  weight  of  matter  and  g;reat 
force  of  sentiment  are  required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reader's 
attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  tired  of  the  author. 

What  is  called  a  neat  style  comes  next  in  order ;  and  here  we  are 
got  into  the  region  of  ornament;  but  that  ornament,  not  of  the  high- 
eat  or  most  sparkling  kind.  A  writer  of  thi.«*  character  sho\vs,  that 
he  does  not  despise  the  beauty  of  language.  It  is  an  object  of  his 
attention.  But  his  attention  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  words,  aitd 
in  a  graceful  collocation  of  them,  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of 
imagination  or  eloquence.  His  sentences  are  always  clean,  and 
free  from  the  encumbrance  of  superfluous  words;  of  a  moderate 
length;  rather  inclining  to  brevity,  than  a  swelling  structure;  dos- 

•  On  tUs  head,  of  th«  fj^fnend  characters  of  style,  pnrticula'^ly  the  plaio  vi 
the  simple,  and  the  characters  of  those  English  authors  who  are  claued  under 
theos,  hi  this,  and  tha  following  lecture,  serend  ideas  have  been  taken  fiwi  • 
Banoscript  treatisa  on  rlietoric,  part  of  which  was  shown  to  me,  manj  years  s(n 
by  the  Iwned  and  Ingenious  author.  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  and  which.  It  is  bopsi 
vOlbagkvcnbyblintothapttbUc. 
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ing  with  propriety;  without  any  tails  or  adiections  dragging  after 
the  proper  close.     His  cadence  is  varied;  out  not  of  the  studied 
musical  kind.     His  figures,  if  he  uses  any,  are  short  and  correct,  ra- 
ther than  bold  and  glowing.     Such  a  style  as  this  may  be  attained 
by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers  of  fancy  or  genius ;  by  industry 
merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules  of  writing,  and  it  is  a  style 
always  agreeable.  It  imprints  a  character  of  moderate  deration  on  our 
composition,  and  carries  a  decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not 
unsuitable  to  any  subject  whatever.  A  familiar  letter,  or  a  law  paper, 
on  the  driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  neatness ;  and  a  sermon, 
or  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  neat  style,  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 
Ad  elegant  style  is  a  character,  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  or« 
nament  than  a  neat  one;  and  indeed,  is  the  term  usually  applied  to 
style,  when  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  of 
its  excesses  or  defects.     From  what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  it 
will  easily  be  understood,  that  complete  elegance  implies  great  per- 
cpa^uity  and  propriety ;  purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and 
dexterity  in  their  harmonious  and  happy  arrangement    It  implies 
farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  imagination  spread  over  style,  as 
far  as  the  subject  admits  it;  and  all  the  illustration  which  figurative 
language  adds,  when  properly  employed.     In  a  word,  an  elegant 
writer  is  one  who  pleases  the  fancy  and  the  ear,  while  he  informs 
the  understanding:  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all  the 
beauty  of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of  its  misplaced 
finery.    In  this  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  first  rate  writers  in 
the  language;  such  as  Addison,  Dryden,  rope,  Temple,  Boling- 
broke,  Atterbury,  and  a  few  more:  writers  who  dififer  widely  from 
one  another  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  style,  but  whom  we  now 
class  together,  under  the  denomination  of  elegant,  as,  in  the  scale 
of  omament,  possessing  nearly  the  same  place. 

When  the  ornaments  applied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in 
proportion  to  the  subject;  when  they  return  upon  us  too  fast,  and 
strike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  or  a  false  brilliancy,  this  forms 
what  is  called  a  florid  style;  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
excess  of  ornament.  In  a  young  composer  this  is  very  pardonable. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  a  promising  symptom  in  young  people,  that  their 
stjie  should  incline  to  the  florid  and  luxuriant;  *  Volo  se  efierat  in 
adoiescente  faecunditas,'  says  Quintilian,  'multum  inde  decoquent 
.inni,  multum  ratio  limabit,  aliquid  velut  usu  ipso  deteretur;  sit 
mod6  unde  excidi  possit  quid  et  exculpi.  Audeat  haec  aetas  plura, 
et  iareniat  et  inventis  gaudeat;  sint  licet  ilia  non  satis  interim  sicca 
et  sev^era.  Facile  rem^ium  est  ubertatis:  sterilia  nullo  labore  vin- 
cuntur.'*     But,  although  the  florid  style  may  be  allowed  to  youth, 

*  '  In  youth,  1  wish  to  tee  iuxwiaacj  of  fancy  Appear.  Much  of  it  wOl  be  dimin 
Med  bjr  jrean ;  much  will  be  corrected  by  ripeBing:  jmlgiiient ;  lome  of  it,  by  the  mere 
w«ctice  of  compotitioa,  wiU  be  worn  awaj.  Let  there  be  only  tofficient  matter,  al 
first,  that  can  bear  fome  pruning  and  lopping  off.  At  thit  time  of  life,  let  geniiie  be 
bold  and  inventive,  and  pride  itsnf  in  iti  efforts,  though  these  should  not,  as  yet,be  oor- 
reiTiL     LAizoriancy  can  ea^y  l»e  cored ;  but  for  barrenness  them  h  no  remedy.' 
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m  their  first  essays,  it  must  not  receive  the  same  indulgence  from 
writers  of  maturer  years. '  It  is  to  be  expected,  that  judgmeni,  as  k 
ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  ana  reject  as  juvemle  all  rock 
ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or  not  condo- 
cive  to  illustrate  it  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  tiosel 
splendour  of  language,  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect  It  vtre 
well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed  to  the  real  overflowing  of  a  rich  ima^ 
^ination.  We  should  then  have  something  to  amuse  us,  at  least,  if 
we  found  little  to  instruct  us.  But  the  worst  is,  that  with  those  froth} 
writers,  it  is  a  luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  laboored 
attempt  to  rise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  they  have 
formed  to  themselves  some  loose  idea;  but  having  no  strength  of  geoiiu 
for  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  detect  by  poetical  won^ 
by  cold  exclamations,  by  common-place  figures,  and  every  thing  that 
has  the  appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  It  has  escaped  these 
writers,  tnat  sobriety  in  ornament  is  one  great  secret  for  renderinf  it 
pleasing ;  and  that  without  a  foundation  of  good  sense  and  soM 
thought,  the  most  florid  style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  public,  however,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on;  at 
least,  the  mob  of  readers,  who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  fint; 
with  whatever  is  dazzling  and  gaudy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the  religiov 
turn,  and  good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  than  on  the  public  taste, 
that  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations  have  had  so  great  a  currency.  The 
pious  and  benevolent  heart  which  is  always  displayed  in  them,  and 
the  lively  fancv  which,  on  some  occasions,  appears,  justly  merits  ap* 
plause :  but  the  perpetual  flitter  of  expression,  the  swob  imageiy, 
and  strained  description  which  abound  m  them,  are  ornaments  of  a 
false  kind.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate 
Mr.  Hervey's  piety  rather  than  his  style:  and,  in  all  compoeitionaQfa 
serious  kind,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  'from  souMb 
to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart'  Admonitions  of  this  kind,  I  bare 
afa-eady  had  occasion  to  give,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  theno;  as  I 
conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me  in  this  course  of  lectures, 
than  to  take  every  opportunity  of  cautioning  my  readers  againsit  the 
affected  and  frivolous  use  of  ornament :  and  instead  of  that  slight  and 
superficial  taste  in  vmting,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  at  present  too 
fashionable,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours  can  avail,  a  taita 
for  more  solid  thought,  and  more  manly  simplicity  in  style. 


Having  treated  at  considerable 
length  of  the  figorei  of  speech,  before 
finuly  dismJaainff  this  subject,  what  does 
cur  author  think  incumbent  on  him? 
Though  thase  have,  in  part,  been  antn 
cipated,  yet,  what  may  be  of  use ;  and 
why?  With  repeating  what  observa- 
tion, does  our  author  hefpn  1  Instances 
€f  what,  have  aheady  been  given  ?  On 
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the  othor  hand,  what  is  remarked?  Ho* 
is  this  illustrated  ?  h\  the  seoond  pbce 
that  figures  be  beautiful,  what  is  reqci 
site?  What  has  been  shown?  Wbffl 
only,  therefore^  are  thev  beaatifol;  and 
what  remark  ioUows?  When  will  tbey 
have  a  miserable  effect ;  and  what  ip< 
very  erroneous  idea?  Tins  is  indeed, 
what  ?  What  has  often  been  the  t&fi 
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of  thk  falae  ideal  From  what  does  the 
*«}il  and  properornamentB  of  sty  le  arise ; 
and  how  do  they  flow?  Of  a  writer  of 
genhn,  what  is  remarked?  On  v^to^ 
casionB  ahouidwenever  attempt  to  hunt 
fin  figures ;  and  why  ?  What  is  the  third 
direction  given  oooeeniiDg  the  use  of 
figures;  and  why?  What  is  the  effect 
on  oompoMtion  or  toogreat  attention  to 
ornament ;  and  what  remaric  IbUowi  ? 
What  issaid  of  the  directKNoTof  ihb  an* 
eient  critics  on  this  head  ?  What  says 
Cicero?  With  what  direction  doesQuin- 
tilian  conclude  his  discourse  concerning 
them  ?  On  the  U0B  of  figurative  Ian- 
j^uage,  what  is  the  fourth  direction  ?  Of 
imagination,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
improvement  may  it  derive  (rom  culti- 
vation ;  but  what  will  prove  disgusting? 
With  what  consideration  should  we  sa- 
tisfy ourselves?  What  will  alwaysoom- 
mand  attention ;  and  of  what  are  they 
the  foundation?  What  remark  follows? 
What  directkxiB  cannot  be  too  often 
ffiven  to  those  who  wkh  to  excel  in  the 
liberal  arts?  When  our  author  entered 
upon  the  consideration  of  style,  what 
did  he  oUerve?  To  what  do  these  dis- 
tinctkms,  in  ^neral,  carry  some  refe- 
rence ;  but  reler  chiefiy  to  what?  From 
what  do  they  arise ;  and  what  do  they 
eomprefaend?  Of  what  does  it  remain 
now  to  speak?  Of  the  style  neeeamry 
for  dififerem  subjects,  what  isoboerred? 
How  is  this  illustrated  from  phiksophi- 
cal  writings,  from  orations,  and  nom 
the  different  parts  of  a  sermon?  But 
what  does  our  author  at  present  mean 
to  remark  ?  How  is  this  remark  illua- 
trsted  from  the  writina^  of  Livy,  and 
of  Tacitus?  How  w  this  further  illus- 
trated ?  M^rever  there  k  real  and  na- 
tive genius,  what  is  its  efiect  ?  Where 
noChihi^  of  tha  appears,  what  are  we 
apt  to  mfer?  How  is  this  ilhutrated? 
AmonfiT  the  cmcients,  how  did  Dionysi- 
UB  of  HalicamasBus,  divide  these  gene- 
ral charactera  of  style?  By  the  austere, 
what  does  he  mean ;  and  what  exam- 
pi  30  arc  given  ?  What  does  ho  mean  by 
the  ffcnd  ?  Whcm  does  he  instance  as 
writeiB  of  this  character  ?  What  is  the 
middle  kind ;  what  does  it  comprehend ; 
oMid  in  this  class  who  are  placed  ?  Of 
this  last  class,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  Of  Cicero,  and  Quintilian's  di- 
vision of  style,  what  does  our  author 
remark ;  and  why  does  he  not  dwell  on 
ic  ^  From  what  does  one  of  the  most 


obvwus  disthietkms  of  the  di^rent 
kinds  of  style  arise,  and  what  does  it 
form?  Of  a  concise  writer,  what  kob- 
served  ?  How  does  he  regard  ornament  1 
In  what  light  does  he  place  his  thonghts« 
How  are  his  sentences  arranged ;  what 
ii  studied  in  them;  and  for  what  are 
they  commonly  designed?  Ofa  difliMe 
writer,  what  is  remarked?  Why  does 
he  plaoe  bis  thought  in  a  variety  of 
lighu;  and  why  »ho  not  careful  to  ex- 
press it  in  its  full  strength  at  first? 
What  do  writers  of  this  character 
generally  k>ve;  and  of  their  periods, 
what  k  observed  ?  Of  each  of  these 
mannersL  what  is  observed  ?  What  re- 
mark followB?  For  illnstratioDs  of  these 
general  characters,  to  whom  does  our 
author  refer?  How  are  we  to  collect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing? 
Who  are  the  two  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples known  by  our  author?  Of  Aril- 
totie,  and  of  his  fruffaUty,  what  is  ob* 
served?  Of  a  beautjlul  and  magnificent 
difiuseness,  who  is  the  most  iUustrioiis 
instance  that  can  be  given ;  and  what 
other  writers  fall  in  some  decree  under 
this  ckai  ?  in  jud^^ng  when  it  is  proper 
to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when  to  Uie 
difiuse  manner,  by  what  must  we  be 
directed  ?  Why  do  discourses  that  are 
to  be  moken,  require  a  more  copious 
style,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read  ? 
On  what  should  we  never  presume? 
What  style,  therefbrei  m  required  in  all 
pubUc  speeches;  guarding,  at  the  same 
time,  agieunst  wtiat?  In  written  eompo- 
sitiona,  why  does  a  certain  degree  of 
conciseness,  possesB  great  advantages? 
How  ii  this  illustrated?  When  should 
description  be  in  a  concise  strain?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  different  from 
the  common  opinion?  What  does  our 
author,  on  the  contrary,  apprehend ; 
and  why?  Accordingly,  of^  the  mosi 
niasterly  describers,  what  is  observed  ? 
At  one  glance,  what  do  they  ehow  us? 
Upon  what,  does  the  strength  and  vi- 
vacity of  descriptkm  much  depend? 

In  what  style  should  addresses  to  the 
passbns  be  made?  In  these,  why  » it 
dangerous  to  be  diffuse?  What  YiOLxaTd 
attends  becomimr  prolix?  Of  the  heart, 
and  the  fancy,  what  is  observed?  In  ad- 
dresses to  what,  is  the  case  quite  differ- 
ent ;  and  there,  what  manner  is  prefer- 
red ?  When  should  you  be  concise,  and 
when  is  it  better  to  be  full  ?  Of  historical 
narratioii,  what  is  observed;  and  how 
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18  tbit  illufUBted?  Of  a  difibw  writer, 
whBLi  wat  observed;  and  of  a  conciee 
writer,  what,  therefore,  is  certain? 
What,  however,  k  not  to  be  ioTeired 
from  thiBi  and  why  not?  Who  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  this;  and  of 
hk  sentences,  what  is  observed?  Of 
the  style  of  most  of  the  French  wri- 
ten^  what  is  observed?  What  does  a 
French  author  do;  and  what  is  the 
direct  effect  of  these  short  sentences? 
What  is  the  effi^ct  of  the  quick,  succes- 
sive impulses,  which  they  make  on  the 
mind?  Of  bng  periods,  what  is  ob- 
served? When  u  an  intermixture  of 
long  and  short  sentences  requisite?  But 
of  Oiem,  what  is  saidljliow  are  the 
nervous  and  the  feeble  generally  held  ? 
How  does  it  appear  that  they  do  very 
often  coincide  1  As  this  does  not  always 
hold,  of  what  are  there  instances? 
Who  are  examples;  and  of  the  latter 
style,  what  is  observed?  Where  is  the 
ibundation  of  a  nervous  or  weak  style 
laid  ?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  his 
words  and  expresskms,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  impresskm  does  a  ner- 
vous writer  give  us  of  his  subject ;  and 
why?  What  was  before  observed? 
How  should  every  author  studv  to  ex- 
press himself?  What  remark  follows ; 
and  when  should  strength  predominate 
in  style  ?  Hence^  where  is  it  expected 
most ;  and  who  w  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect examples?  What  holds  of  the  ner- 
vous style  as  well  as  others?  What  is 
'  the  e£Eect  of toogreat  a  study  of  strength ; 
and  from  what  does  harsnnesB  arise  7  Of 
whom  is  this  reckoned  the  fault?  Of 
these  writers,  and  of  the  languaoe  in 
their  hands,  what  is  observed?  What 
iUustratkm  of  this  remark  is  given? 
What  advantages  attend  this  sort  of 
style?  To  whatnas  the  present  form  of 
our  language  sacrificed  the  study  of 
streng[tk  ?  Of  our  arrangement  of  words, 
what  IS  remarked?  What  was  the  area 
of  the  formatkxi  of  our  present  style  ? 
Who  was  the  first  who  laid  aside  tnose 
firequent  inve  rsions  ?  Who  polished  the 
kmguage  still  more?  But  to  whom  are 
we  most  indebted  for  the  pesent  state 
of  our  laiv^uage ;  and  of  him,  what  is 
observed?  Since  his  time,  to  what  has 
considerable  attentk>n  been  paid ;  but 
what  folbws?  How  do  we  now  com- 
pare with  the  ancients?  Hitherto,  how 
imve  we  considered  style  ?  How  do  we 
nowpmceedtoeoaaderit?  Higie,  how 


does  the  style  of  difierent  authon  teem 
to  rise?  Ola  dry  manner,  what  ii  ob- 
served? Where,  only,  is  it  UderaUe; 
and  what,  even  there,  is  requisite?  01 
Aristotle,  what  is  here  observed  ?  Wh;r 
does  not  this  manner  deserve  to  be  imi- 
tated? What  is  remarked  of  a  pbii 
style?  Of  a  writer  of  thm  chanu^, 
what  ■  observed?  What  doeshepQ^ 
sue  in  his  language 'I  What,  alao^  may 
be  consistent  wiu  a  very  plain  8^; 
and  therefore,  what  follows?  What  s 
the  difference  between  a  dry  and  a 
plain  writer  ?  Repeat  the  remarkf  hen 
made  onthe  style  of  DeanSwiit  What, 
also,  is  remarked  of  Mr.  Locke?  In  a 
neat  style,  what  have  we  reached; 
and  of  a  writer  of  this  character,  wtua 
is  observed  ?  By  whom  may  such  a 
style  as  this  be  attained;  and  bow? 
Of  it,  Triiat  k  remarked,  eufid  how  ex- 
tensively may  it  be  used?  Of  sd  e^ 
gant  style,  what  is  observed?  From 
what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  what 
vrill  be  easiljy  understood?  Whatftr- 
ther  does  it  imply;  and  of  an  ele|^ 
writer,  what  is  observed  ?  Whom  may 
we  place  in  this  class;  and  of  them 
what »  observed?  What  foram  a  fbid 
style?  Of  it,  in  a  3roung  composer,  what 
IS  remarked ;  and  what  says  Quintilias? 
Why  must  not  this  style  reeeive  the 
same  indulgence  from  writers  of  ma- 
ture jreeml  Of  these  frothy  writo^ 
what  is  observed;  and  in  them,  whit 
do  we  see?  What  has  escaped  them  ? 
Of  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditatiom,  what  ii 
observed  ?  In  them,  what  jusdy  meite 
applause ;  but  what  are  of  a  fitlse  kisd  j 
What  advice,  to  students  of  oratny,  ii 
therefore  given?  Why  are  admooitioBi 
of  this  kind  repeated  7 

ANALTSia 
1.  Directkms  about  the  use  of  figurei. 
A.  The  chief  beauties  of  oon^nntiae  ^ 


not  depend  upon  them. 
r  must   rise  naturally  fi 
tubject 


B.  They  must  rise  natundly  fitn  thi 


&  They  should  not  be  empkiTed  loo  li» 

quently. 
IK  Without  a  geniuB  for  them,  thejiMi 

not  tie  attempted. 

2.  Style,  with  respect  to  its  expreseUft 

A.  The  diffuse  and  the  concise  tn^ 

B.  The  nervous  and  the  feeble  stjk 

3.  StyteL  with  respect  to  omamfmt 

A.  A  dry  style. 

B.  A  plain  style. 
c.  A  neat  style. 

D.  An  elmuii  style, 
s.  A  florid  style. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 


GENERAL  CHARACTERS   OP  STYLE.— SIMPLE,    AF- 
FECTED, VEHEMENT.— DIRECTIONS  FOR 
.  FORMING  A  PROPER  STYLK 

HATuro  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  Hm 
general  characters  of  style,  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  diffuse,  the 
aervous  and  feeble  manner.  I  considered  style  also,  with  relation 
to  the  different  degrees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it,  in 
which  yievr,  the  manner  of  different  authors  rises  according  to  the 
following  gradation :  dry,  plain,  neat,  elegant,  flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  style  under  another  character,  one  of  great 
importaivce  in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately  examin- 
ed, that  of  simplicity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished  from  affec- 
tation. Simplicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a  term  very  frequently 
used;  but, like  other  critical  terms,  often  used  loosely  and  without 
precision.  This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  different  meanings 
given  to  the  word  simplicity,  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  distinguish ;  and  to  show  in  what  sense  it  is  a  proper  attri- 
bute of  style.  We  may  remark  four  different  acceptations  in  which 
it  is  taken. 

'The  first  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  to  too  great  a 
variety  of  parts.     Horace's  precept  refers  to  this : 

Deoiqiw  lit  quod  tu  t imptez  duntaxat  cC  anum.* 

This  .s  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished  from 
double  plots,  and  crowded  incidents;  the  simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or 
iGneid,  in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered 
tales  of  Ariosto;  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  opposition 
to  the  irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  sense,  simplicity  is 
the  same  with  unity. 

Tho  second  sense  is  simplicity  of  thought,  as  opposed  to  refine- 
ment. Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally ;  what  the  occasion 
or  the  subject  suggest  unsought ;  and  what,  when  once  suggested, 
are  easily  apprehended  by  all.  Refinement  in  writing,  expresses  a 
less  natural  and  obvious  train  of  thought,  and  which  it  required  a 
peculiar  turn  of  genius  to  pursue;  within  certain  bounds  very  bean* 
tiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting 
as  by  the  appearance  of  being  recherche,  or  far  sought  Thus,  we 
would  naturally  say,  that  Mr.  Pamell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simpli- 
city, in  his  turn  of  thought,  than  Mr.  Cowley ;  Cicero's  thoughts  on 
moral  subjects  are  natural;  Seneca's  too  refined  and  laboured.  In 
these  two  senses  of  simplicity,  when  it  is  opposed,  either  to  variety 
of  pcu^  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has  no  proper  relation  to  style 

* '  Then  Uaam  tha  wandering:  humoor  to  eontrol, 
And  keep  one  equal  tenonr  tliroafli  the  whole.'  Fbasom. 
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There  is  a  third  sense  of  simplicity^  in  which  it  has  respect  to 
style;  and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament  or  pomp  of  lan- 
guage ;  as  when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Hervey  a  florid 
writer;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  ^ simplex^  the  ^tennej'  or 
^  subtile  genus  dicendiy  is  understood  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  The 
simple  style,  in  this  sense,  coincides  with  the  plain  or  the  neat  style, 
which  I  before  mentioned;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  farther  illus- 
tration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  simplicity,  also,  respecting  style; 
but  not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much  « 
the  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  our  language  expi'esses  our 
thoughts.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  former  sense  of  the  word 
just  now  mentioned,  in  which  simplicity  was  equivalent  to  plainness  : 
whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  ornament 
Homer,  for  instance,  possesses  this  simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion ;  and  yet  no  writer  has  more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  sim- 
plicity, which  is  what  we  are  now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not 
to  ornament,  but  to  affectation  of  ornament,  or  appearance  of  labour 
about  our  style ;  and  it  is  a  distinguishing  excellency  in  writing. 

A  writer  of  simplicity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner,  tb&t 
eyery  one  thinks  he  could  have  written  in  the  same  way;  Horace 
describes  it, 

Qt  sibi  quiTit 

Speret  idem,  sudet  mvltum,  fruitraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem.* 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expression :  it  seems  the  veiy  lan- 
guage of  nature ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour, 
but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his 
expression ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy;  but  these  flow 
from  him  without  effort;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  not 
because  he  has  studied  it,  but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression 
most  natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  character  of'style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in 
it ;  for  too  minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  <  Habeat 
ille,'  says  Cicero,  ( Orat  No.  77 )  ^  molle  quiddam,  et  quod  indicet 
non  ingratam  negligentiam  hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbo  la- 
borantis.'t  This  is  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that, 
like  (simplicity  of  manners,  it  shows  as  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn 
of  mind  laid  open  without  disguise.  More  studied  and  artificial 
manrers  of  writing,  however  beautiful,  have  always  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  they  exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at  courts  where 
the  splendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  tlio— 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  But  reading 
an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  of  distinction 

*  <  From  welUknown  tales  luch  fictions  woidd  1  raise, 
As  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  ease; 
Tet  while  they  strire  the  same  success  to  gain, 

Should  find  their  labours,  and  their  hopes  in  vain.*  Fitsjrci^. 

t  •  Let  this  style  have  a  certain  softness  and  ease,  which  ^hall  characteriae  a  net. 
ligence,  not  anpleasin|r  in  an  author,  who  appears  to  be  more  solicitous  abfl«A  iW 
thought  than  the  ezpression. 
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■c  hofoe,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  nttural  mannenii  tnd  a  mark* 
ed  character. 

The  highest  degree  of  thia  Bimplicitjr,  is  expressed  by  a  French 
term,  to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our  language^ 
nfiivet4,  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  this 
word.  It  always  expresses  a  discovery  of  character.  I  heliere  the 
best  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  French  critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who 
explains  itthus :  That  sortof  amiable  ingenuity,  or  undisguised  open-* 
nessy  which  seenM  to  give  us  some  degree  ot  superiority  over  the 
person  whoshows  It;  aoertain  infiuitine  simplicity,  which  we  love  in 
ocr  hearts,  but  which  displays  some  features  of  the  character  that 
we  think  we  could  have  art  enough  to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore, 
always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who  discovers  this  character. 
La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of  such 
ndivetf.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  as  descriptive  (tf  a  par* 
ticular  species  only  of  simplicity. 

With  respect  to  simplicity  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that  the  an* 
eient  original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it  This  hap- 
pens from  a  plain  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  natu« 
ral  genius,  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  and  writings  of 
others,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of  producing  affectation.  Henee, 
among  the  Greek  writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beautiful  aim* 
plicity  than  among  the  Roman.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Anscreon,  Theo- 
critus, Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  are  all  disti  nguished  for  it  Among 
the  Romans  also,  we  have  some  writers  of  this  character,  particular* 
ly  Terence,«Lucretius,  Phsedrus,  and  Julius  Cesar.  The  following 
paasage  of  Terence's  Andria,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  of 
manner  in  description. 

Funus  interim 
IVocedk;  ncqulmBr;  ad  lepalclirtta  irenimui| 
In  isaem  fanposita  eft;  Setur.    Intereft  Ink  tonMr, 
Quun  dizi,  ad  flammam  accesait  iraprudentiuf 
Satis  cum  pcricalo.    Ibi  tum  exanimatui  PamphOnti 
Bene  diitimulatam  amorem,  et  oelatnm  indicat ; 
Oecurrit  |»ff«cepa,mulicf«m  ab  igne  retrkhit. 
Men  Glyceriumy  inquit,  quid  agii?  Cur  tu  if  perditam  P 
Tun  iUa,  nt  coof  uetum  liicUe  aovMrem  certfercf , 
I^jeGit  fe  in  earn.  Senf  qoam  familiarlter.* 

AH  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant;  and  convoy 
a  moat  lively  picture  of  the  scene  described ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 

*  *  Meaowlifle  the  ftmeral  ]m>ceedf ;  we  foUoir ; 
Gome  to  tlie  fepoklire:  the  body'f  plaend 
Upon  the  pile ;  lamented;  whereupon 
Tliig  f ifter  I  was  fpeakin^  of,  all  wild, 
Ran  to  the  flamet  with  peril  of  her  life 
There!  there!  the  frighted  Pamphilof  betraji 
Hif  weU-difsembted  and  Ion;  hidden  love; 
Rung  up  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  criee. 
Oh !  my  Glyceriumt  what  is  it  jou  doP 
Why,  whj  endeaTonr  to  deftroy  jrounelf  ? 
Then  the,  in  f  uch  a  manner,  that  you  thence 
Might  easily  perceive  their  long,  long  love, 
Threw  herself  back  mto  his  a:  me,  and  wepCi 
Hhf  howAmiiliarlyt'  Couiav. 
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ihe  style  appears  whol ly  artless  and  unlaboured.  Let  us,  oext,  con* 
uder  some  English  writers  who  come  under  this  class. 
.  Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tiliotson**>  manner. 
Tillotson  ha:i  lon^  beeu  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and  a  model 
for  preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  h:is  been 
often  misunderstood.  For,  if  we  include  in  the  idea  of  eloquenct, 
vehemence  and  strength,  picturesque  description,  glowina^  figures,  or 
correct  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the 
Archbishop  is  exceedingly  deficient  His  ^tyle  is  always  pure,  ifi> 
deed,  and  perspicuous,  but  careless  and  rem\ss;too  often  feeble  and 
Imiguid ;  little  beauty  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  which  are 
frequently  suffered  to  drag  unharmoniously;  seldom  any  attempt  to- 
wards strength  or  sublimity*  But,  notwithstanding  these  defects, 
such  a  constant  vein  of  good  sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works, 
such  an  earnest  and  serious  manner,  and  so  much  useful  instnictioa 
conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure,  natural,  and  unaffected,  as  will  justly  re- 
commend him  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the  English  language  re- 
mains; not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the  highest  eloquence,  but  as  a 
simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is  strongly  expressive  of 
great  goodness  and  worth.  I  observed  before,  that  simplicity  of 
manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negligence  in  style, 
and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  makes  the  n^li- 
gence  of  such  writers  seem  graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the  Arch- 
bishop, negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impair  the 
beauty  of  simplicity ,  and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  languid  manner. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the  style  of 
simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree 
above  Tillotson;  though*  for  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the  highesi 
rank.  All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him;  he  is  exceedingly  harmoni- 
ous ;  smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,are  the  distin^^uish- 
ing  characters  of  his  manner;  relaxing,  sometimes,  as  such  a  man- 
ner will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  what- 
ever has  stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own 
character.  In  reading  his  works,  we  seem  engaged  in  convcrsntioo 
with  him;  we  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as 
an  author,  but  as  a  man ;  and  contract  a  friendship  for  him.  He  may 
he  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle,  between  a  negligent  simplicity, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  ornament,  which  this  character  of  style 
a<lmits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  omamentei 
degree  of  the  simple  m.nner,  Mr.  Addison,  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
English  language,  the  most  perfect  example:  and,  therefort^,  though 
not  without  some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  modd  for 
imitation,  and  the  freest  from  considerable  defects,  which  ihe  lan- 
guage affords.  Perspicuous  and  pure,  he  is  in  the  higliest  degree: 
his  precision,  indeed,  not  very  great,  yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  sub- 
jects which  he  treats  of  require;  the  construction  of  his  sentences 
easy,  agreeable,  and  commonly  very  musical;  carrying  a  c!iaracter 
of  smoothness  more  than  of  strength.  In  figurative  language,  he  is 
nch   particularly  in  similes  and  metaphors;  which  are  so  employ* 


A 
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ed,  as  to  render  his  styie  splendid,  without  being  gandy.  There  \$ 
not  the  least  affectation  in  his  manner;  we  see  no  marks  of  labour; 
nothing  forceil  or  constrained ;  but  great  elegance, joined  with  grrat 
ease  and  simplicity.  He  is,  in  particular,  distinguished  by  a  charac- 
tei  of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings. 
No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuating  manner;  and  the  great 
regard  which  he  every  where  shows  for  virtue  and  religion,  recom- 
mends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  want  of  strength 
and  precision,  which  renders  his  manner,  though  perfectly  suited  to 
such  essays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a  proper  mo- 
del for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition. 
Though  the  public  have  ever  done  much  justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the 
nature  of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true  lirht;  for, 
though  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  among 
the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets;  and,  in 
prose,  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more  original  strain,  than 
his  philosophy.  The  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  discovers 
more  genius  than  the  critique  on  Milton. 

Such  authors  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving,  one  is 
never  tired  of  reading.  There  is  nothing  in  their  manner  that  strains 
or  fatigues  our  thoughts;  we  are  pleased,  without  being  dazzled  by 
their  lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  simplicity,  in  an  author 
of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us  to 
many  a  careless  expression.  Hence,  in  all  the  most  excellent  au- 
thors, both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner  may 
be  always  remarked  ;  although  other  beauties  being  predominant, 
this  forms  not  their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character.  Thus  Mil- 
ton is  simple  in  the  midst  of  all  his  grandeur ;  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  vehemence.  To  grave  and  solemn  writings, 
simplicity  of  manner  adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accora  ngly, 
this  has  often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  character  throughout 
all  the  sacred  scriptures ;  and,  indeed,  no  other  character  of  sty  ic  was 
so  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of  inspiration. 

Of  authors  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies,  have  ren- 
dered their  style  much  less  beautifuJ  by  want  of  simplicity,  I  cannot 
give  a  more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  This  is 
an  author  on  whom  I  have  made  observations  several  times  before, 
and  shall  now  take  leave  of  him,  with  giving  his  general  character 
under  this  head.  Considerable  merit,  doubtless,  he  has.  Hiiv 
works  might  be  read  with  profit  for  the  moral  philosophy  which  they 
contain,  hrdhe  not  filled  them  with  so  many  oblique  and  invidious 
kisinuUions  against  the  christian  religion;  thrown  out,  too,  with 
flO  much  spleen  and  sitire,  as  do  no  honour  to  his  memory,  either 
as  an  author  or  a  man.  His  language  has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm, 
and  supported  in  an  uncommon  degree;  it  is  rich  and  musical.  No 
English  author,  as  I  formerly  showed,  has  attended  so  much  to  the 
regular  construction  of  his  sentences,  both  with  respect  to  propriety , 
anid  with  respoct  to  cadence.  All  this  gives  so  much  eiegance  and 
pomp  to  his  language,  that  tliere  is  no  wonder  it  should  have  been 
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highly  admired  by  some.  It  is  gready  hurt,  howevefy  by  perpe- 
tual stiffness  and  affectation.  This  is  its  capital  fault  His  lordship 
can  express  nothing  with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
it  as  vulgar,  and  Mneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality, to  qjeak 
like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins ;  and  dressed  out  with 
magnificent  elegance.  In  every  sentence,  we  see  tiie  marks  of 
labour  and  art;  nothing  of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentiment 
coming  natural  and  warm  from  the  heart  Of  figures  and  orna- 
ment of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  sometimes  happy  io 
them ;  but  his  fondness  for  them  u  too  visible;  and  having  once  laid 
hold  of  some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased  him,  he ImOws  not 
how  to  part  with  it  What  is  most  wonderful,  he  was  a  professed 
admirer  of  simplicity;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients,  and 
censurine  the  modems  for  the  want  of  it;  though  he  departs  from 
it  himself  as  far  as  any  one  modem  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
possessed  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  that  we 
may  call  excessive  and  sickly;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion; 
few  strong  or  vigorous  feelings,  and  the  coldness  of  his  charactei; 
led  him  to  that  artificial  and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his 
writings.  He  was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but  he^ 
is  far  from  being  happy  in  it  He  attempts  it  often,  but  always" 
awkwardly;  he  is  stiff, even  in  his  pleasantry ;  and  laughs  in  form, 
like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.* 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  mu« 
ner,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many  who 
blindly  admired  him.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of 
imitators,  than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties,  has 
also  some  very  considerable  blemishes.  This  is  fully  exemplified 
in  Mr.  Blackwall,  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Homer, 
the  Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of  Augustus ;  a  writer  ol 
considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity  also;  but  infected  with  an 
extravagant  love  of  an  artificial  st/le,  and  of  that  parade  of  lan- 
guage which  distinguishes  the  Shaftesburean  manner. 

Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend  simplicity,  or  the  easy 
and  natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  an  opposite  manner;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  au- 
thor to  write  simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully.  One  may  be  free 
from  aflbctation,and  not  have  merit  The  beautiful  simplicity  sup- 
jK)9es  an  author  to  possess  real  genius;  to  write  with  solidity,  purity, 
and  li\  eliness  of  imagination.  In  this  case,  the  simplicity  or  unrf- 
fcctedness  of  his  manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament;  it  heightens 
every  other  beauty;  it  is  the  dress  of  nature,  without  which,  all 
beauties  are  imperfect    But  if  mere  unaffected ness  were  sufficient 

*  It  may  pcrhap*  be  not  wnworthy  of  being:  mentioned,  thni  Uie  first  edttwn  ef 
his  Inquiry    mto  Virtue,  was  nublished,    surreptitiously,  I  believe,    in  a    sc 
form,  in  the  year  169»;  and  i^  sometimes  to  be  met  with :  by  comparinr 

with  the  corrected  edition  of  tlie  same  treatbe,  as  it  now  stands  among  hM  ' , 

we  see  one  of  the  most  curious  w.d  useful  examples  that  I  know,  of  what  m  «a*- 
led  UtM  labor:  the  art  of  polishing  lanpiage,  breaking  lonr  senteujes,  ai 
«p  an  imptaftct  dranght  Into  a  highly  finished  performance. 
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to  constitute  the  beauty  of  style,  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writen 
might  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And  accordingly  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  pretended  critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  wri- 
ters on  account  of  what  they  call  the  'chaste  simplicity  of  their 
manner;^  which,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  every 
ornament,  through  the  mere  want  of  genius  and  imagination*  We 
must  distinguish,  therefore,  between  that  simplicity  which  accom- 
lianies  true  genius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every 
proper  ornament  of  style,  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  careless 
and  a  slovenly  manner.  Indeed,  the  distinction  is  easily  made 
from  the  effect  produced.  The  one  never  fails  to  interest  the  rea^ 
der;  the  other  is  insipid  and  tiresome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  character  of  style, 
different  from  any  that  I  have  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  vehement  This  always  implies 
strength,  and  is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  with  simplicity ; 
but,  in  its  predominant  character,  is  distinguishable  from  either  the 
strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a  peculiar  ardour;  it  is  a  glow* 
ing  style;  the  language  of  a  man,  whose  imagination  and  passions 
are  heated,  and  strongly  afiected  by  what  he  writes;  who  is  there- 
fore negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but  pours  himself  forth  with  the 
rapidity  and  fullness  of  a  torrent  It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
oratory;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who  is  speaking, 
than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet.  The  orations  of  De- 
mo^enes  furnish  the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  species  of 
style* 

Among  English  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  character, 
though  mixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects,  is  Liord  Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  leader;  the  de- 
magogue of  a  popular  assembly.  Accordingly,  the  style  that  runs 
through,  all  his  political  writings,  is  that  of  one  declaiming  with 
heat,  rather  than  writing  with  deliberation.  He  abounds  in  rheto- 
rical figures;  and  pours  himself  forth  with  great  impetuosity.  He 
is  copious  to  a  fault;  places  the  same  thought  before  us  in  many 
different  views ;  but  generally  with  life  and  ardour.  He  is  bold 
rather  than  correct;  a  torrent  that  flows  strong,  but  often  muddy. 
His  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  shortness ;  inclining,  how- 
ever, most  to  long  periods ;  sometimes  including  parentheses,  and 
frequeiitly  crowding  and  heaping  a  multitude  ot  things  upon  one  an- 
other, as  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  the 
tshoice  of  his  words,  there  is  great  felicity  and  precision.  In  exact 
tsonstruction  of  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftesbury; 
but  greatly  superior  to  him  in  life  and  ease.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
merit  as  a  writer  would  have  been  very  considerable,  if  his  matter 
had  equalled  his  style.  But  while  we  find  much  to  commend 
in  the  latter,  in  the  former,  as  I  before  remarked,  we  can  hardly 
find  any  thinfr  to  commend.  In  his  reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 
Airasy  and  false;  in  his  political  writings,  factious;  in  what  he  calk 
his  philosophical  ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  higheat  Ah 
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I  shall  insist  no  longer  on  Hie  different  manners  of  writers, or  the 
general  characters  of  style.  Some  others,  beside  those  which  I  have 
mentioned,  might  be  pointed  out;  but  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  separate  such  general  considerations  of  the  style  of  au- 
thors from  their  peculiar  turn  of  sentiment,  which  it  is  not  my 
business,  at  present,  to  criticise.  Conceited  writers,  for  instance, 
discover  their  spirit  so  much  in  their  composition,  that  it  imprints 
on  their  style  a  character  of  pertness;  though  I  confess  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  this  can  be  classed  among  the  attributes  of 
style,  or  rather  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  thought  In  what- 
ever class  we  rank  it,  all  appearances  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided 
with  care,  as  a  most  disgusting  blemish  in  writing.  Under  the  gen- 
eral heads  which  I  have  considered,  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of 
giving  the  character  of  many  of  the  eminent  classics  in  the  English 
language.  / 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
to  determine  among  all  these  different  manners  of  writing,  what 
is  precisely  the  best,  is  neither  easy,  nor  necessary.  Style  is  a 
field  that  admits  great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  different  authors 
may  be  very  different;  and  yet  in  them  all  beautiful.  Room  mint 
be  left  here  for  genius;  for  that  particular  determination  which 
every  one  receives  from  nature  to  one  manner  of  expression  more 
than  anotlier.  Some  general  qualities,  indeed,  there  are,of  saeh 
importance,  as  should  always,  in  every  kind  of  composition,  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  some  defects  we  should  always  study  to  avoid. 
An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style,  for  instance, 
are  always  faults;  and  perspicuity,  strength,  neatness,  and  sim- 
plicity, are  beauties  to  be  always  aimed  at  But  as  to  the  mixture 
of  all,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good 
qualities,  for  forming  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise 
rules  can  be  given ;  nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model 
as  absolutely  perfect 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  dissertations 
upon  style,  with  a  few  directions  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
attaining  a  good  style,  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  character 
of  that  style  to  be  cither  formed  by  the  subject  on  which  we  write, 
or  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  I  give  for  this  purpose,  is,  to  study  dear 
ideas  on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or  speak.  This 
is  a  direction  which  may  at  fii-st  appear  to  have  small  relation  to 
style.  Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely  close.  The  founds^ 
don  of  all  good  style,  is  good  sense,  accompanied  with  a  lively  ima- 
gination. The  style  and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that,  as  I  have  several  times  hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to 
distinguish  them.  Wherever  the  impressions  of  things  upon  o«r 
minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplexed  and  confused,  our  styk 
in  treating  of  such  things  will  infdiibly  be  so  too.  Whereas,  what 
we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  strongly,  we  shall  naturally  express 
with  clearness  and  with  strength.  This,  then,  we  may  be  assured, 
is  a  capital  rule  as  to  style,  to  think  closely  of  the  subject  till  we 
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htve  fttUtned  a  full  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  ue  are 
tu  clothe  in  worda,  till  we  become  warm  and  intereated  in  it ;  then 
and  not  till  then,  a^all  we  find  expreaaion  begin  io  flow.  Generally 
speaking,  the  beat  and  most  proper  expreaaionff,  are  tiioae  which  a 
clear  view  of  the  subject  suggests, without  much  labour  or  inquiry 
afiei  them.  This  is  Quintilian'a  observation,  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  <P1^ 
rumque  optima  verba  rebua  cohaerenti  et  cemuntur  auo  luioine* 
At  noa  quaerimus  ilia,  tanquam  lateant,  aequo  subducant.  Ita  nuo- 
quam  putamua  verba  esse  circa  id  de  quo  dieendum  est ;  sed  ex  aliis 
locis  petimus,  ct  inventis  vim  afferimus.'^ 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  frequent 
practiceof  composing  is  indispensably  neceasary.  Many  rules  con- 
cerning style  I  have  delivered,  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end, 
without  exercise  and  habit  At  the  same  time,  it  ia  not  every  sort  of 
composing  that  will  improve  style.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
ease,  that  by  frequent,  careless,  and  hasty  composition,  we  shall  ac- 
quire certainly  a  very  bad  style ;  we  shall  have  more  trouble  after- 
warda  in  unlearning  faults,  and  correcting  negligencea,  than  if  we 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  composition  at  all.  In  the  beginning, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  write  alowly  and  with  much  care.  Let  the 
facility  &r«d  speed  of  writing,  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice.  'Mo- 
ram  et  solicitudinem,'  saya  Quintilian,with  the  greatest  reason,  1.  x. 
c  3.  ^  initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc  eonstituendum  ac  obtinen- 
dum  est,  ut  quam  uptime  acribamus;  oeleritatem  dabit  consuetudo. 
Paulatim  res  facilius  se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio 
prosequetur.  Cuncta  denique  ut  in  familia  bene  inatituti  in  officio 
erunt  Summa  ha&c  est  rei ;  cito  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur ; 
bene  scribendo,  fit  ut  cito.'^ 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  extreme,  in 
too  great  and  anxious  care  about  words.  We  must  not  retard 
the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing 
too  long  on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain  occasions, 
a  glow  of  composition  which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  ex- 
press ourselves  happily,  though  at  the  expense  of  allowing  some 
inadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe  examination  of  these  must 
be  left  to  be  the  work  of  correction.  For,  if  the  practice  of  compo- 
sition be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  correcting  is  no  leas  so:  it  is 
indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
habit  of  composition.     What  we  have  written,  should  be  laid  by 

*  *  The  most  proper  words  for  Uie  most  part  adliere  to  the  thoug^lits  which  wrtt 
l»  be  expressed  by  cliem,  and  may  be  diecovercd  as  by  their  own  lig^ht.  Bat  w« 
boiit  aAer  them»  as  if  thej  were  bidden,  and  only  to  he  fon.  d  in  a  comer.  Hence* 
instead  of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie  near  the  subject,  W4  go  In  quest  of  them  to 
other  quarter,  and  endeavour  to  give  force  to  the  expressions  we  ha^e  found 


f  *l  enjoin,  that  such  at  are  berinning  the  practice  of  composition,  writs  slowly* 
and  with  anxious  deliberation.  Their  great  object  at  first  should  be,  to  write  as 
well  an  possible;  practice  will  enable  them  to  write  speedily.  By  degrees,  matter 
wW  eaSnr  itself  still  more  readily ;  words  wiU  be  at  hand ;  composition  wOl  iloi»  ; 
MTcry  thing  a»in  the  arrangement  of  a  well-oiUered  family,  will  present  iuiclf  in  I  to 
proper  place.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this  ;  by  hasty  composition,  we  ithall  ncvrr 
•oquire  the  art  of  composing  well ;  by  writing  well,  we  shall  couie  to  urite  speedily. 
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toi  some  little  time,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  be  jMst,  till  th« 
iondness  for  the  expressions  we  have  used  be  worn  oS,  and  tlie  ex- 
piessions  themseiyes  be  forgotten ;  and  then,  reviewing  our  wort 
with  a  coui  and  crlAcal  eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another, 
we  shall  discern  many  imperfections  which  at  first  escaped  u&  Tbea 
is  the  season  for  pruning  redundances)  for  weighing  the  arrange- 
ment of  sentences;  for  attending  to  the  juncture  and  connecUu< 
pai  tides;  and  bringing  style  into  a  regular,  correct,  and  supported 
form.  This  <  Limm  Labor y^  must  be  submitted  to  by  all  who  wouki 
communic'ite  their  tlioughts  with  proper  advantage  to  others;  and 
some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  eye  to  the  most  necessary 
objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  practicabk 
worii.  than  might  at  hrst  be  imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  is  to  be  gain- 
ed from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  render 
ounielves  well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  best  authors.  Thi> 
is  requisite  both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in  style,  and  to  supply 
us  with  a  full  stock  of  worda  on  every  subject.  In  reading  authors 
with  a  view  to  style,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  different  manners;  and  in  this,  and  former  lectures,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  suggest  several  things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view. 
1  know  no  exercise  that  will  be  found  more  useful  for  acquiring 
a  proper  style,  than  to  translate  some  passages  from  an  omincnt£o- 
glish  author,  into  our  own  words.  What  1  mean  is,  to  lake, for  io- 
fitance,  some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spectators,  and  re&J  it 
carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a  firm  liold  of  the 
tnoughts  contained  in  it ;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book ;  to  attempt  to 
write  out  the  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  can;  and 
Jiaving  done  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such  an  exercise  will,  by  com- 
parison, show  us  where  the  defects  of  our  style  lie ;  will  lead  us  to 
Uie  proper  attentions  for  rectifying  them;  and,  among  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed,  w  '*il  make  as 
perceive  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful.     Bui, 

In  the  fourth  plaoe,  I  must  caution,  at  tiie  same  time,  against  a  aer- 
vile  imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous^ 
It  hampers  genius;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stiff  manner ;  and  those 
«vho  ai*e  given  to  close  imitation,  generally  imitate  an  author's  faults 
as  woU  au»  his  beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer  or 
^peaker,  who  has  not  some  degree  of  confidence  to  iollow  his  own 
genius.  We  ought  to  beware,  in  particular,  of  adopting  any  author's 
noted  phrases,  or  transcribing  pas^ges  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will 
prove  fatal  to  ail  genuine  composition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have 
something  that  is  our  own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  affect 
to  snine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  last,  betray  the  uttci 
poverty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of  composing,  correcting, 
reading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of  oratory  to  consult 
what  Quintilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutiona, 
where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  and  direction, 
that  well  deserve  attention. 
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In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material  rule,  with  tespeet 
to  style,  that  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the 
ecpacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  in  puMic.  Nothing  me- 
rits the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is  roI  suited  to  the  oo- 
easion,  and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  to  the  last 
d^ree  awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  style,  on 
eeeasions  when  it  should  be  our  business  only  to  argue  and  reason; 
or  to  speak  with  elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who 
comprehend  nothingof  it,  and  who  ean  only  stare  at  our  unseasona- 
ble magnificence.  These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style, 
as,  what  is  much  worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.  When  we  begin 
to  write  orspeak,  we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at;  to  keep  this  steadily  in  our  view, 
and  to  suit  our  style  to  it  If  we  do  not  saeriftce  to  this  great  object 
•very  ill-timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  are  unpar* 
donable;  and  though  children  and  fools  may  admire,  men  of  sense 
will  laugh  at  us  and  our  style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  si  :bject  without  this  admo- 
nition, that  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention  to  style  must 
not  engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  thoughts.  ^Curam  verborum,'  says  the  great  Roman  cri- 
tic, ^rerum  volo  esse  solicitudinem.'*  A  direction  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  present  tasteof  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to 
style  than  to  tliought.  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  com* 
mon  sentiments  with  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  ufford  a  fund 
of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  useful  thoughts.  The  latter,  requires 
true  genius ;  the  former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help 
of  very  superficial  parts.  Hence,  we  find  so  many  writers  frivolously 
rich  in  style,  but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment.  The  public  ear  is 
DOW  so  much  accustomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  style,  that 
no  writer  can,  with  safety,  neglect  the  study  of  it  But  he  is  a 
contemptible  one  who  does  not  look  to  something  beyond  it;  who 
does  not  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  his  matter,  and  employ  sueh 
ornaments  of  style  to  recommend  it,  as  are  manly,  not  foppish : 
*Majore  animo,'  says  the  writer  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted,  *ag- 
gredienda  esteloquentia;  que  si  toto  corpore  valet,  ungues  polire,  et 
capillum  componere,  non  existimabitad  curam  suam  pertinere.  Or- 
natus  et  virilis  et  fortis  et  sanctus  sit;  nee  effeminatam  levitatem,  et 
fuco  ementitum  colorem  amet;  sanguine  et  vlribus  niteat^ 

•  *  To  yoor  •xprestfoat  be  atteotiTe :  Irat  aboot  your  matter  be  tolidUToa.' 
f  « A  higher  spirit  oof  ht  to  aiumate  those  who  itudy  eloquence.  They  ou^ht  to 
coMuH  the  health  and  lonndiieM  of  the  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  tlieir  atteu- 
liea  to  mch  triSins  obiecU  as  parins  the  nails,  and  dressing  the  hair.  Let  oma- 
Mi-nt  be  manly  and  chaste,  without  efiemfaiate  gmyety,  or  vtilldal  coiourinf ;  M 
it  shine  with  the  glow  of  health  and  stftogth.* 
21 
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CtUESTIOH^S. 

Ow  what  lands  of  stylo  did  our  au- 
thor, treat  in  the  last  lecture?  With 
relation  to  what,  was  style  also  consi- 
dered? Under  what  other  character 
is  he  neact  to  consider  style  ?  Ofsimpli- 
city,  when  applied  to  writing,  what  is 
observed?  To  what,  chielly,  has  this 
been  owing ;  and  what  is,  consequent- 
ly, necessary  ?  How  many  diffisrent  ao 
eeptatbns  of  it  mav  we  remark ;  and' 
what  is  the  first?  Repeat  the  precept 
of  Horace,  in  reference  to  this.  By 
what  examples  is  the  nature  of  this 
simplicity  illustrated  ?  In  this  sense,  it 
is  the«ame  with  what?  What  is  the 
seeond  acceptation  in  which  simplicity 
is  taken  ?  What  are  simple  thoujghts  ? 
Of  refinement  in  writing,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Thus,  what  should  we  natu- 
rally say  ?  In  these  two  senses,  to  what 
has  simplicity  no  jpmper  rek  don?  To 
what  does  simplicity,  in  the  itiird  sense, 
stand  opposed?  What  illustration  oi 
this  is  given?  With  what  does  simple 


ner;  and  how  has  he  lon^  been  ad- 
mired ?  Of  his  ekxiuence,  what  u  bb> 
y?  Wt     


style,  in  this  sense,  coincide ;  and  what 
follows?  What  does  simplicity,  in  the 
tburth  sense,  particularly  respect? 
From  what  is  simplicity,  in  this,  quite 
different ;  and  with  what  is  it  compati- 
ble ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
To  what  does  this  simplicity  stand  op- 
posed; and  what  is  it  considered?  How 
does  a  writer  of  simplicity  express  him- 
self 7  How  does  Horace  describe  it  ?  Of 
his  expreflBk>n,  what  is  observed ;  and 
in  his  style,  what  do  you  see  ?  Of  his 
expression,  figures,  and  fancy,  what  is 
remarked  ?  What,  akn,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  character  of  style; 


style  ?  What  disadvantages  have  more 
studied  and  artificial  manners  of  wri- 
ting ?  But  reading  an  author  of  simpli- 
city, is  like  what?  By  what  French 
term  is  the  highest  degree  of  this  sim- 
plicity expressed  ?  What  docs  it  always 
express?  What  is  the  best  account 
that  can  be  piven  of  it?  Where  are 
maaiY  examples  of  it  to  be  found;  and 
how  is  this  to  be  underetood  ?  With  re- 
spect to  simplicity  m  general,  what 
n  ay  we  remark  ?  How  does  this  hap- 
pen? Hence,  what  follows?  Among 
the  Greeks,  and  also  among  the  Ro- 
roons,  what  individuals  were  distin- 
ffuished  for  it?  Repeat  the  passage 
here  introduced  from  Terence's  Andria  ? 
Of  this  passage,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  shall  we  next  consider  ?  What  is 
Che  great  beauty  of  Tilk>tson's  man- 


served;  and  why?  What  is  said  ofhii 
style  ?  But  notwithstanding  these  de- 
jects, what  will  ever  recommend  him 
to  high  regard;  and  as  what?  What 
was  before  observed  on  sunpUelty  cf 
manner?  But  how  far  may  this  sim* 
plicity  sometimes  be  carried?  inanh 
plicity,  how  does  Sir  William  Temple 
compare  with  Tillotson  ?  Of  his  style 
and  manner,  what  is  observed ;  and  oe 
his  style,  what  is  stamped  ?  What  ef- 
fect is  prodoced  in  reading  his  wxirks? 
How  may  lie  be  classed?  Of  l^lr.  Ad- 
dison's style,  what  is  observed;  and, 
therefore,  what  follows  ?  Of  his  perspi- 
cuity, purity,  and  precisbn,  and  also  of 
the  constnictwn  of  his  sentences,  wfatt 
is  remarked?  How  is  he  in  figure 
tive  language ;  and  what  is  Aid  of 
lus  'manner?  By  what  is  he  partioi- 
larly  distinguished?  Of  his  manner, 
what  is  obosrved;  and  what  recos)- 
mends  him  highW  ?  If  in  any  thing,  ■ 
what  does  he  fail;  and  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  his  merit  has  not  alwajn 
oeen  seen  in  its  true  li^ht;  and  wtot 
illustration  is  given  ?  Why  is  one  never 
tired  of  reading  such  authors  as  tha« 
whose  charactem  our  author  has  beat 
giving  ?  Of  the  charm  of  simplicity  in 
an  author  of  real  geniu&  what  is  ob- 
served 7  Hence,  what  follows?  What 
examples  are  given  ?  What  is  the  ef- 
fect or  simplkity  in  grave  and  solena 
writingB?  Accordingly,  of  what  wri- 
tings has  this  oflen  been  remarked  to 


and  why?  What  says  Cicero?  What  hg  ithe  prevailing  character ;  and  why? 
is  the^great  advantage  of  simplicity  ofjOf  what  is  Lord  Shaftesbury  a  re- 


markable example?  Were  it  not  ftr 
what,  might  his  works  be  read  widi 
profit,  for  the  moral  philosophy  which 
they  contain  ?  Of  his  language,  and  of 
his  sentences^  what  is  observed  t  What 
is  the  effect  of  all  tliis?  What  is  h» 
capita]  fault?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
lustrated ?  Of  his  figures  and  orna- 
ments of  every  kind,  wnat  is  observed  1 
Of  him,  what  is  most  wonderful  ?  Td 
what  degree  did  he  pasEjess  debeney 
and  refinement  of  taste?  But  what  re> 
mark  foUows  ?  Of  his  wit  and  railiecy, 
what  is  observed  ? 

From  the  account  given  of  Lov4 
Shaflesbury's  manner,  what  may  ea- 
sily be  imagined?  Wnat  remark  fel- 
lows? In  whom  is  this  fully  exempUfi- 
ed;  and  what  is  said  of  him  ?  Aflerall 
thai  has  been  said,  what » it  neeeani- 
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QUESTiONS: 
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Utoobttrve?  From  what  nwjr  one  be 
froe^  and  not  have  merit'?  l^lmt  docs 
the  beautiful  simplicity  suppose?  hx 
tbib  case,  what  is  the  crawmna  orna- 
ment; and  what  is  its  efiectlButif 
mere  unaffisctednen  were  fufficient  to 
eoDstitute  the  beauty  of  style,  what 
consequence  would  ibllow?  And  ac- 
OQidingly,  with  what  do  we  frequently 
sneet?  Between  what,  tlierefore,  must 
«•  dirtinguish?  What  different  dfects 
do  they  produce  1  To  mention  what, 
does  our  author  now  proceed  1  What 
does  this  always  imply ;  and  with  what 
is  it  not  inconsistent?  But  from  what, 
m  its  predominant  character,  is  it  dis- 
tin^puMhable^  Describe  it  To  what 
doe«  it  belong;  and  from  whom  is  it 
expected  7  Wliere  do  we  find  a  perfect 
example  of  it  ?  Who^  amoiiff  Engliiih 
wiiten,  has  the  most  of  this  character? 
For  what  was  he,  by  nature,  formed ; 
aod  accordingly,  what  follows?  With 
wliat  does  he  abound;  and  of  his  eopi- 
oasnetB,  wlmt  js  observed?  What  re- 
mark ibllows?  Of  hjB  sentences,  what 
is  observed  ?  In  the  choice  of  his  words, 
and  in  the  exact  construction  of  his 
sentences,  what  is  observed?  Under 
what  circumstances  would  his  merit, 
as  a  writer  be  very  considerable  f 
But,  what  follows?  Why  will  our  au- 
thor no  longer  insist  on  the  different 
manners  of  writera,  or  the  leeneral  cha- 
racters of  style  ?  How  if  this  illustrated 
from  conceited  writera?  In  whatever 
clasB  we  rank  it,  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
Under  the  general  heads,  which  has 
been  considered,  what  has  been  done? 
Fran  what  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ieei,  what  may  be  inferred ;  and  why  ? 
Here,  for  what  must  room  be  leii? 
What  remark  follows;  and  how  is  it 
illustrated  ?  But  (or  what  can  no  pre- 
cise rule  be  given  ?  To  conclude  these 
dissertations  upon  style  in  what  man- 
ner, will  be  more  to  our  purpNose  ?  Wlial 
is  tne  fiTBt  direction  given  for  this  pur- 
pose? How  is  tiie  necessity  of  tliis  di- 
rection illustrated?  On  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  style  and 
tboDghts  of  a  good  writer,  what  has 
neyeral  times  heSn  hinted  ?  How  is  this 
iilustxated  ?  What,  then,  may  we  be 
assured,  js  a  capital  rule,  as  to  style  ? 
CjSeneraily  ppeaking,  what  are  the  best 
ami  most  proper  expressionB  ?  Repeat 
wlia  Quintilmn  fibvs  on  this  subject 
In  the  second  place,  m  srder  to  form  a 
ffuod  style,  what  is  indippensably  ne- 
ceMary?  What  remark  folk)ws?  At 
ibe  eame   tima  what  m  observed? 


WhalwiHbe  tbe  efleet  of  writing  flw- 
quently,  carelesri^  and  Hastily ;  and 
what  remarks  folk>w?  ^Imt  says 
Quintilian,  with  tlie  greatest  reanon  7 
What  must  we,  however,  observe ;  and 
why  ?  Why  must  a  more  severe  ex- 
ammatk>n  en  th&ie  be  lefl  to  oorrectkm? 
What  dispoeitbn  should  we,  for  a  sliort 
time,  make  of  what  we  have  written  ? 
Then  is  the  season  for  what  ?  Of  the 
LdnuB  Labor^  what  is  observed  7  In 
the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sistanee  that  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
writing  of  others^  what  is  dbvknis? 
Why  IS  this  requisite  ?  In  reading  aa 
thors  with  a  view  to  style,  to  what 
should  attention  be  given  ?  In  acquir- 
ing a  proper  style,  what  exeroise  it 
very  usefbl?  By  that,  what  does  our 
author  mean  ?  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  such  an  exercise  ?  But^  in  the  fourth 
place,  what  caution  is  given  ?  Of  this, 
what  is  observed?  What  roan  will 
never  become  a  good  writer  or  speak- 
er? What  should  we  partkulariy 
avoid  ?  Wliat  is  the  eflect  of  such  a 
habit ;  and  what  is  infinitely  better  ? 
On  these  heads,  to  do  what  is  every 
studem  of  oratory  advised  ?  In  the  Bnk 
place,  what  is  an  obvknis,  but  material 
rule,  with  respect  to  style  ?  How  is  the 
necessity  of  this  rule  fully  illustrated  ? 
When  we  begin  to  write  or  speak,  what 
oufirht  we  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds? 
What  must  we  sacrifice  to  this  ?  In  the 
la^  place,  what  admonitkHi  is  given? 
Wliat  savs  the  Roman  critic  6q  this 
subject  ?  Why  is  this  direction,  at  pre- 
sent, particularly  necessary  ?  How  is 
this  remark  fidly  illustrated  ?  To  what 
is  the  public  now  much  accustomed? 
Hliat  remark  fblbws?  What  says  tRa 
writer  whom  our  author  has  so  oflea 
quoted  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Simplicity  of  st^le. 

A.  Simphcity  of compotftioK 

B.  Siu^Iictiy  of  thought 
c.  Simplic  Hy  in  oppuaiuon  to  too  i 

omamont. 
D.  Simplicity  in  the  f  sprcsrion. 
a.  Instancoi  among  the  ancients  sud 
the  modenw. 

2.  The  vehement  ityle. 

3.  Directioni  for  attaining  a  good  style. 

A.  Wc  shouM  study  clear  ideas  on  the 
subject 

B.  We  should  comoose  freqneiiUy. 

o.  We  should  be  lamiliar  with  the  best 

autburs. 
D.  We  sliouJd  avoid  servile  Imitation. 
■•  We  should  adapt  our  style  to  the  subi 

ject 
r.  We  should  attend  less  to  oar  styis 

than  to  our  thouirhls. 
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JLECTURE  XX. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  STYLE  OF  MH. 
ADDISON,  IN  No.  411  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  HAVE  insisted  fully  on  the  subject  of  langusge  and  style,  both 
because  it  is,  in  itself^  of  great  importance,  and  because  it  is  move 
capable  of  being  ascertained  by  jirecise  rule,  than  several  other  pails 
of  composition.  A  critical  ansJysis  of  the  style  of  spme  good  au- 
thor will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject;  as  it  will  suggest  ob- 
servations which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  make,  and  will  show,  in 
the  most  practical  light,  the  use  p{  those  which  I  have  made. 

Mr.«Addison  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chosen  for  thb  purpose. 
The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  ooek 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which  cannot  be  praised  foo 
highly.     The  good  sense,  and  good  writing,  the  useful  morality,  and 
the  admirable  vein  of  humour  which  abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of 
those  standard  books  which  have  done  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
English  nation.     I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
Addison's  style  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite, 
and  full  of  those  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  diffuses  over  wri- 
ting.    At  the  sam%  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  in 
the  language,  he  is  not  the  most  correct;  a  circumstance  whieh  ren- 
ders his  composition  the  mpre  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent criticism.     The  free  and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  writer 
sometimes  led  him  into  inaccuracies,  which  the  more  studied  cir- 
cumspection and  care  of  far  inferior  writers  have  taught  them  to 
avoid.     Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore,  which  I  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  do,  as  I  proceed,  I  must  also  point  out  his  negli- 
gmces  and  defects.     Without  a  free,  impartial  discussion,of  both  the 
ults  and  beauties  which  occur  in  his  composition,  it  is  evident,  this 
piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no  service;  and,  from  the  fineedon 
which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr.  Addison's  style,  none  can  imagine  that 
I  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings,  after  having  repeatedly  declared 
the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  them.     The  beauties  of  this 
author  are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so  ele» 
gant  and  estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections  I  shall  have  oce»> 
sion  to  point  out,  are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun, which  may  be 
discovered  by  the  assistance  of  art,  but  which  have  no  effect  in  ob- 
scuring its  lustre.     It  is,  indeed,  my  judgment,  that  what  Quintilian 
applies  to  Cicero,  '  Ille  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  pbna* 
bit,'  may,  with  justice,  be  applied  to  Mr.  Addison ;  that  to  be  high- 
ly pleased  with  his  manner  of  writing,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  having 
acquired  a  good  taste  in  English  style.     The  paper  on  which  we  aw^ 
now  to  enter,  is  No.  411,  tlie  first  of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  tfas 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Speetativ. 
It  begins  thus: 
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<  Our  8ight  is  the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful,  of  alt  our 


This  is  an  exeellent  introduetory  senlenee.  It  is  clear,  precise, 
and  simple*  The  author  lays  down,  m  a  few  plain  words,  the  propo- 
sition which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout  the  r^t  of  the  para- 
graph. In  this  viaoner,  we  should  always  set  out  A  first  sentence 
should  seldom  be  a  long,  and  never  an  intricate  one* 

He  might  have  said,  <  Ourgighiiiihefnosiper/ecifOndtAemMttie- 
Kght/uL '  But  he  has  Judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article 
the.  For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper,  chiefly  when  we  intend  to 
point  out  the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  distinguished  from,  or 
contrasted  with,  each  other;  and  when  we  want  that  the  readers  at- 
tention should  rest  on  that  distinction.  For  instance;  had  Mr.  Ad- 
dison intended  to  say,  that  our  sight  is  at  once  the  most  delightful^ 
and  the  most  tatful^  of  all  our  senses,  the  article  might  then  have 
been  repeated  with  propriety,  as  a  clear  and  strong  distmction  would 
have  be«n  conveyed*  But,as  between/isf^/ and  delightful  there  is 
less  contrast,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  repetition.  It  would 
have  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  add  a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sen- 
tence.     He  proceeds: 

'  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with 
its  objectsatthegreatestdistaoce,and  continues  the  longest  in  aetion, 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.' 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  ss  remarkably  harmonious,  ^nd 
well  constructed.  It  possesses,  indeed,  almost  all  the  properties  of  a 
perfect  sentence*  It  is  entirely  perspicuous.  It  is  loaded  with  no 
superfluous  or  unnecessary  words.  For,  tired  or  satiated^  towards  the 
en4  of  the  sentence,  are  not  used  for  synonymous  terms.  They  con- 
vey distinct  ideas,  and  refer  to  different  members  of  the  period; 
that  this  sense  continues  the  longest  in  aetion  without  being  tired, 
that  is,  without  being  fatigued  with  its  action ;  and  also,  without  being 
satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  That  quality  of  a  good  sentence, 
which  I  termed  its  unity,  is  here  perfectly  preserved.  It  is  our 
sight  of  which  he  spealu.  This  is  the  object  carried  through  the 
sentence,  and  presented  to  us,  in  every  member  of  it,  by  those  verbs, 
JlUsy  converses^  continues^  to  each  of  which  it  is  clearly  the  nomina- 
tive. Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  in  the  most  proper  places ; 
and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
which  suits  the  unity  of  the  object 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period ;  consisting  of  three  mem« 
bers,  each  of  which,  agreeable  to  a  rule  I  formerly  mentioned,  grows 
and  rises  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sentence  is  conducted,  at 
last,  to  one  of  the  most  melodious  closes  which  our  language  admits ; 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  Enjoy  ^ 
tnents  is  a  word  of  length  and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close 
which  is  designed  to  be  a  musical  one.  The  harmony  is  the  more  hap- 
py, as  this  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  period  which  suits  the 
sound  so  well,  is  no  less  just  and  proper  with  i  espect  to  the  sense.  It 
£)]lows  the  order  of  nature*    First,  we  have  the  variety  of  objects 
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mentioned^  which  sight  furnisher  to  the  mind ;  next,  we  have  tht* 
action  of  sight  on  those  objects ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  time  ami 
continuance  cf  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more  natural  and 
happy« 

This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  figurative,  without 
being  too  much  sc  lor  the  subject.  A  metaphor  runs  through  iL 
The  sense  of  sight  is,  in  some  degree,  personified.  We  are  told  of 
its  conversing  with  its  objects ;  and  of  its  not  being  tired  or  scttiaied 
with  its  enjoyments;  all  which  expressions  are  plain  allusions  to  the 
actions  and  feelings  of  men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personifica- 
tion which,  without  any  appearance  of  boldness,  and  without  elevat* 
ing  the  fancy  much  above  its  ordinary  state,  renders  discourse 
picturesque,  and  leads  us  to  conceive  the  author's  meaning  more 
distinctly,  by  clothing  abstract  ideas,  in  some  degree,  with  sensible 
colours.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  this  beauty  of  style  beyond 
most  authors;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  been  considering,  i« 
very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There  is  no  blemish  in 
it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  critic  might  perhaps  object,  that  the 
epithet  large ^  which  he  applies  to  variety — the  largest  variety  of 
ideas,  is  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  num- 
ber. It  is  plain,  that  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  word  greaiy  which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

<  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension, 
shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in 
its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular 
objects.' 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  It  is,  in- 
deed, neither  clear  nor  elegant  Extension  and  shape  can,  with 
no  propriety,  be  called  ideas  ;  they  are  properties  of  matter.  Nei- 
tlier  is  it  accurate,  even  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy,  (with 
which  our  author  seems  here  to  have  puzzled  himself,)  to  speak  of 
any  sense  ^ivi/i^  us  a  not  ton  of  ideas ;  our  senses  give  us  the  ideas 
themselves.  The  meaning  would  have  been  much  more  clear,  if 
the  author  had  expressed  himself  thus :  <  The  sense  of  feeling  can, 
indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  extension,  figure,  and  all  the  other 

!»roperties  of  matter  which  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  except  co> 
c 


lours.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed.  For 
what  meaning  can  we  make  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  being  confined 
in  its  opera/ iony  to  the  number^  bulky  anddMance^  o/ its  particular 
olfjects?  Surely,  every  sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  sense  of 
feeling,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distince  of  its  own  objects. 
Sight  and  feeling  are,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ;  neither 
of  them  can  extend  beyond  its  own  objects.  The  turn  of  expres* 
sion  is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  two  words 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  printing,  which  were  originally  in  Mr. 
Addison's  manuscripi ;  because  the  insertion  of  them  would  renderthe 
sense  much  more  intelligible  and  clear.  Thesp  two  words  are,  milk 
regard: — it  is  very  much  siraiiened  and  confined  :n  ilsoperaiumSf 
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wilA  r^ard  io  M^  number^  bulk,  anddiataTueqfiU particular  oh* 
/ectif.  The  meaning  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited 
than  sight  m  ihU  rtspect;  that  it  is  confined  to  a  narrower  circle,  to 
a  smaller  number  of  objects. 

The  epithet/Mir/icu/ar,  applied  to  ohjectSj  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence,  is  redundant,  and  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  Mr. 
Addison  seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  o(  peculiar ^  as  indeed  h« 
does  often  in  other  passages  of  his  writings.  But  pariicular  and  pe* 
euliar,  though  they  are  too  often  confounded,  are  words  of  dif* 
ferent  import  from  each  other.  Particular  stands  opposed  to  gti$^ 
rul;  peculiar  stands  opposed  to  what  is  possessed  in  common  with 
others.  Particular^  expresses  what,  in  the  logical  style,  is  called 
^aeeies;  pect^iar,  what  is  called  differentia.  Its  peculiar  obficis, 
would  have  signified,  in  this  place,  the  objects  of  the  sense  of  &;el- 
ing,  as  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense;  and 
wou  Id  have  had  more  meaning  than  its  particular  objects  ;  though, 
in  truth,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requisite.  It  was 
suflScient  to  have  said  simply,  its  objects. 

'Our  sight  seems  desigr^d  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  that 
spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends 
the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  the  universe.' 

Here  again  the  author's  style  returns  upon  us  in  all  its  beauty. 
This  is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged,  and  highly  mu- 
sical. In  the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members, 
which  are  formed  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  second 
sentence,  on  whicli  I  bestowed  so  much  praise.  The  construction  is 
so  similar,  that  if  it  had  followed  immediately  after  it,  we  should 
have  been  sensible  of  a  faulty  monotony.  But  the  interposition  of 
another  sentence  between  them,  prevents  this  effect 

'It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas; 
ao  that  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy,  (wnich  I  shall 
use  promiscuously*)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view;  or  when  we  call 
ap  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occasion.' 

Ill  place  of,  ft  is  thui  sense  which  furnishes^  the  author  might  have 
said  more  shortly,  This  sense /urnishes.  But  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  he  has  used,  is  hure  more  proper.  This  sort  of  full  and 
ample  assertion,  it  U  this  which^  is  fit  to  be  used  when  a  proposition 
of  importance  is  laid  dotvn,  to  which  we  seek  to  call  the  reader's 
attention.  It  is  like  pointing  with  the  hand  at  the  object  of  which 
we  speak.  The  parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  which 
/  shall  use  promiscumisly^  \h  not  clear.  Ho  ought  to  have  said, 
terms  which  Ishalluseprommiiously;  as  the  vei  b  use  relates  not  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  teims  of  fancy  and 
imns;tnation,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  synonymous.  Jlny  the 
Kke  occasion.  To  call  a  painting  or  a  statue  an  occasion^  is  not  a  hap- 
py expression,  nor  is  it  very  proper  to  speak  oi  calling  up  ideas  bjf 
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oecarians*  The  common  phrase,  any  such  meofUf  would  hmre  beeD 
more  natund; 

^  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did 
not  make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight;  but  we  have  the 
power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  Uiose  images  which 
we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision 
that  are  most  agreeable  to  the  imagination ;  for,  by  this  faculty,  a 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes 
and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  nature.' 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sentence, 
there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  syntax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say,  alitring 
and  compounding  those  images  which  toe  have  once  reeeivedy  into  eSl 
thevarieties  of  picture  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  say, 
retaining  them  into  all  the  varieties;  and  yet,  according  to  the  main 
ner  in  which  the  words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoidable- 
For  retaining^  altering j  and  compounding,  are  participles,  each  of 
which  equally  refers  to,  and  governs,  the  subsequent  noun,  those 
images;  and  that  noun  i^in  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing preposition,  into.  This  instance  shows  the  importance  of 
carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax;  when  so 
pure  a  writer  as  Mr.  Addison  could,  tlirough  Inadvertence,  be  guilty 
of  such  an  error.  The  construction  might  easily  have  been  recti- 
fied, by  disjoining  the  participle  retaining  from  the  other  two  parti- 
ciples, in  this  way :  <  We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and 
compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  received ;  and  of 
forming  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision.'  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sentence  is  clear  and  elegant. 

<  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  employ- 
ed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense,  than  those  of  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination.' 

7%ere  at  'few  vfords^-^whieh  are  employed.  It  had  been  better,  if 
our  author  here  had  said  more  simply,  few  words  in  the  English 
language  are  employed*  Mr.  Addison,  whose  style  is  of  the  free  and 
full,  rather  than  the  nervous  kind,  deals,  on  all  occasions,  in  tbim 
extended  sort  of  phraseology.  But  it  is  proper  only  when  some  as- 
sertion of  consequence  is  advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  empha- 
sis; such  as  that  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  former  paragraph.  On 
other  occasions,  these  little  words,  it  is,  and  there  are,  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling.  Those  qf  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination.  The  article  ought  to  have  been  omitted  here.  As  he 
does  not  mean  the  powers  of  thefomcy  and  the  imagination,  but  the 
words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place;  neither,  in- 
deed, was  there  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  words,  those  qf. 
Better  if  the  sentence  had  run  thjs:  ^Few  words  in  the  Englisk 
language  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense, 
than  fancy  and  imagination.' 

*  I  therefore  thought  it  neoessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion 
of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  In  the  thread  of 
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my  following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may  conceive  righdj 
what  is  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon/ 

Though^  and  determine  may  appear  synonymous  words,  yet  a 
Jiflferetkc^  between  them  may  be  remarked,  and  they  may  be  view- 
ed, as  applied  here,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  The  author  had  just 
faid,  that  the  words  of  which  he  is  speaking  were  loose  and  unctr- 
eumscribed.  Fix  relates  to  the  first  of  these,  determine  to  the  last. 
Vfejix  what  is  loose;  that  is,  we  confine  the  word  to  its  proper  place, 
that  it  may  not  fluctuate  in  our  imagination,  and  pass  from  one  idea 
to  another ;  and  we  determine  what  is  uneireumseribed^  that  is,  we  as- 
certain its  termini  or  limits,  we  draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may 
see  its  boundaries.  For  we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
or  indeed  of  any  other  thing  clearly,  till  we  see  its  limits,  and  know 
how  far  it  extends.  These  two  words,  therefore,  have  grace  and 
beauty  as  they  are  here  applied;  though  a  writer,  more  frugal  of 
words  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  preferred  the  single  word 
oacer/drin,  which  conveys,  without  any  metaphor,  the  import  of  them 
both. 

The  notion  of  these  toordSf  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase,  atleatfi 
not  so  commonly  used,  as  the  meaning  0/ these  words f-^as  I  intend 
ioinaketise<ffihemin  the  threado/my  speculations;  this  is  plainly 
fiuhy.  A  sort  of  metaphor  is  improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the 
literal  sense.  He  might  very  well  have  said,  as  /intend  to  make 
ftae  qfthemin  myfollotoing speculations.  This  was  plain  language ; 
but  if  he  chose  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  thready  that  allusion  ought 
to  have  been  supported ;  for  there  is  no  consistency  in  making  use 
qfihemin  thi  thread  of  speculations;  and  indeed,  in  expressing  any 
thing  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  is,  plain  language  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  metaphorical — the  subfecttahieh  I  proceed  upon^  is  an 
ungraceful  close  of  a  sentence ;  better  the  subject  upon  which  I  pro- 
ceed. 

<  I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that,  by  the  plea* 
sures  oi  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasured  as  arise  origi- 
nally from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds.' 

As  the  last  sentence  began  with,  1  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
fijCj  it  IS  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a  manner  so  very  similar, 
I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember;  especially,  as  the  small  va- 
riation of  using,  on  this  accounty  ovy  for  thisreasony  in  placeof^Acir- 
forCy  would  have  amended  the  style.  When  he  says,  I  mean  only 
s-itch  pleasuresy  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb  only  is  not  in 
its  proper  place.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  qualify  the  word  mean, 
Iwit  mch  pleasures:  and  therefore  should  have  been  placed  in  as  close 
a  connexion  as  possible  with  the  word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies. 
The  style  becomes  more  clear  and  neat,  when  the  words  are  arrang- 
ed thus;  'By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  such  plea- 
sines  only  as  arise  from  sight* 

*My  design,  being  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  those  primary  plea- 
sures of  the  imaspnation,  which  entirely  proceed  from  such  objects 
as  are  before  our  eyes;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  those 
•eeoadary  pleasures  of  ^e  imagination,  which  flow  from  the  ideas 
'4K 
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of  visible  objects,  v/hen  the  objects  are  not  actually  before  the  eye, 
but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed  into  agreeable 
visions  of  things,  that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious.' 

It  is  a  great  mle  in  laying'  down  the  division  of  a  subject^  to  study 
neatness  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.  The  divisions  are  then 
more  distinctly  apprehended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  This 
sentence  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  that  respect  It  is  somewhat 
clogged  by  a  tedious  phraseology.  My  design  being  first  oj  a//,  io 
dMcourse-tn  the  next  place  to  speakof-nsuch  objects  as  are  before  our 
eyea^hingsikat  are  either  absent  or  fictitious.  Several  words  might 
have  been  spared  here;  and  the  style  made  more  neat  and  compact 

^  The  pleasures  of  thie  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are 
not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  under- 
standing.' 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant 

^  The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded 
on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man:  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  a< 
transporting  as  the  other.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase  more  pre/erctbley  u 
such  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Addison  should 
have  fallen  into  it;  seeing  jTreyeraife,  of  itself,  expresses  the  compaia- 
tive  degree,  and  is  the  same  with  more  eligible,  or  more  excellent 

I  must  observe  farther,  that  the  proposition  contained  in  the  last 
member  of  this  sentence,  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  expressed—*^ 
mtsstbecon/essed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  asgreatandas 
transporting  as  the  other.  In  the  former  sentence,  he  had  compared 
three  things  together ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  those  of  sense^ 
and  those  of  the  understanding.  In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence, 
he  had  called  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  the  last;  and  he 
ends  the  sentence,  with  observing,  that  those  of  the  imagination  arR 
as  great  and  transporting  as  the  other.  Now,  besides  that  the  other 
makes  not  a  proper  contrast  with  the  last,  he  leaves  it  a*nbiguous^ 
whether,  by  the  other ^  he  meant  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding, 
or  the  pleasures  of  the  sense ;  for  it  may  refer  to  either,  by  the  con- 
$truction ;  though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended  that  it  should  refer  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only.  The  proposition  reduced 
to  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus:  *  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
mnderstanding,  are  no  less  great  and  transporting.* 

*  A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as  a  demonstration ; 
and  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chap- 
ter in  Aristotle.' 

This  is  a  ^od  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  and  » 
expressed  with  that  happy  and  elegant  turn,  for  which  our  author  is 
very  remarkable. 

<  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  hare  this  adyantaige 
above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more  obrious,  aud 
more  easy  to  be  acquired.' 

This  18  also  an  unexceptionable  sentence. 
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<It  iit  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters.' 
This  sentence  is  lively  and  picturesque.  By  the  gayety  and  brisk- 
ness which  it  gives  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  intermixing 
such  a  short  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  nin  of  longer  ones,  which  never 
fails  tc  have  a  happy  effect  I  must  remark,  however,  a  small  inac- 
curacy. A  scene  cannot  be  said  to  enter :  an  actor  enters ;  but  a 
scene  appears  ov  presents  itse(f. 

<  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  ianey,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion  of  thought  or  ^plication  of  mind  in  the  beholder.' 

This  is  still  beautiful  illustration;  carried  on  with  that  agreeable 
floweriness  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  so  well  suited  to  those  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  is  treating. 

<  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any 
thing  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object, 
without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it' 

There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  former  sen- 
tences. We  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  but  cannot  so  well 
be  said  to  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  nSckwwkdge  would  have 
expressed  the  sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence 
too  is  heavy  and  ungraceful — the  particular  causes  andocc€mons  of 
it;  hoUn particular  and  occasions j  are  words  quite  superfluous ;  and  the 
pronoun  itj  is  in  some  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers  to  beau, 
ty  or  to  object  It  would  have  been  some  amendment  to  the  style  to 
have  run  thus :  ^  We  immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an 
object,  without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  that  beauty.' 

'  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures 
that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving/ 

PoKte  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to  manners  or  behaviour, 
tlian  to  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  ob- 
served on  this  sentence,  unless  the  use  of  that  for  a  relative  pro- 
noun, instead  of  which  ;  an  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addi- 
son. Which  is  a  much  more  definitive  word  than  Ma/,  being  never 
employed  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative ;  whereas  thai  is  a  word 
of  many  senses ;  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  con- 
junction. In  some  cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  that  for  a  re- 
lative, in  order  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the 
same  sentence.  But  when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind, 
which  is  always  the  preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sen- 
tence. Pleasures  which  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receivings  is 
much  better  than  pleasures  that  the  vulgar ^  ^c. 

'  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description ; 
and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and 
meadows, than  ano&er  dues  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed^ 
a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he  sees ;  and  makes  the  most  rude, 
uncultivated  parts  of  nature, administer  to  his  pleasures:  so  that  he 
looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it 
p  multitude  of  charms  that  conceal  tbems^lyes  from  the  generality 
of  mankind.' 
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All  this  is  very  beautiful.  The  illustration  is  happy ;  and  the  style 
runs  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  see  no  labour,  no 
stiffness  or  afiectation;  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native  flow 
of  a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination.  This  predominant  character  of 
Mr.  Addison's  manner,  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  little 
negligences  which  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  in 
this  paragraph.  The  first,  in  the  sentence  which  begins  with,  itgwtf 
him  indeed  a  kind  of  property.  To  this  lY,  there  is  no  proper  antece- 
dent in  the  whole  paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  the  meaning,  we 
must  look  back  as  far  as  to  the  third  sentence  before,  the  first  of  the 
paragraph,  which  begins  with,  a  man  of  a  polite  imagination.  Thla 
phrase, /M>/£fe  imagifiation,  is  the  only  antecedent  to  which  this  if 
can  refer;  and  even  that  is  an  im{m>per  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in 
the  genitive  case,  as  the  qualification  only  of  a  man. 

The  other  instance  of  negligence,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  ipmr 
gtBphy  so  that  he  looks  upofi  the  toorMj  as  it  weredn  another  light.  By 
another  light,  Mr.  Additon  means,  a  light  different  from  that  in 
which  other  men  view  the  world.  But  though  this  expression  detf^ 
ly  conveyed  this  meaning  to  himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it 
very  indistinctly  to  others ;  and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  in- 
accuracy, into  which,  in  the  warmth  of  composition,  every  writer 
of  a  lively  imagination  is  apt  to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  cool,  subsequent  review.  Jls  it  tvere,  is  upon  most  occasions  so 
more  than  an  ungraceful  palliative;  and  here  there  was  nut  the  least 
occasion  for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  say  any  thing  which  required  a 
softening  of  this  kind.  To  say  the  truth,  this  last  sentence,  so  that  he 
looks  upon  t lie  worlds  and  what  follows,  had  better  been  wanting  alto- 
gether. It  is  no  more  than  an  unnecessary  recapitulation  of  what 
had  gone  before ;  a  feeble  ad jection  to  the  lively  picture  he  had  given 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  The  paragraph  would  haveended 
with  more  spirit  at  the  words  immediately  preceding;  the  unetff* 
tivated  parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures. 

*  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal; 
every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue 
or  another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
folly.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  than  this  sen- 
tence. It  is  neat,  clear,  and  musical.  We  could  hardly  alter  one 
word ,  or  d  isarrange  one  member,  without  spoiling  it  Few  sentences 
are  to  be  found  more  finished,  or  more  happy. 

*  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  ofhia 
innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them 
with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man' would 
not  blush  to  take.' 

This  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to  no  material  re- 
mark. 

*0f  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  reqain 
such  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employ- 
ments, nor  at  the  same  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  indio- 
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leDce  and  remissness,  whioh  |re  apt  to  scootaipaDjr  our  more  sensual 
delights;  but  like  ajpeutle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them 
from  sloth  and  idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  dif- 
ficulty.* 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  borrect,  and  affords  an  in- 
stance of  a  period  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  i}f' 
this  natttrtf  says  he,  are  those  qfthe  imctginatiwi.  We  mi^ht  ask, 
of  what  nature?  For  it  had  not  baen  the  scope  of  the  precedmg  sen- 
tence to  describe  the  nature  of  any  set  of  pleasures.  He  had  said, 
that  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  maxe  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  plea- 
sures as  wide  as  possible,  in  order  that,  within  that  sphere,  he  might 
find  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  laudable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is 
loosely  made,  by  beginning  the  next  sentence  with  say ine,  qfthis  nu^ 
iureare  those  of  the  imagination.  It  had  been  better,  it^keeping  in 
view  the  governing  obiect  of  the  preceding  sentence,  he  liad  said, 
*  This  advantage  we  gam,'  or,  ^  This  satisfaction  we  enjoy,  by  means 
of  the  pleasures  of  imagination.'  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  abun- 
dantly correct 

'  We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more  con- 
ducive to  health  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  are  worked 
out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the 
brain.' 

On  this  sentence,  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except  that 
worked  out  hy  dint  ofthitMngy  is  a  phrase  which  bordeis  too  much 
on  vulgar  and.colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being  employed 
in  a  polished  composition 

^  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  "havn  a 
kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  set  ve 
to  clear  and  brightiui  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  disperse  grief 
and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agree- 
able motions.  Po.  this  reason,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  up- 
on Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a 
poem,  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knot- 
ty and  subtile  disquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill 
the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fablea, 
and  contemplations  of  nature.' 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period  b 
altogether  out  of  its  place ;  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a  harsh 
and  disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  formerly  gave 
eoneerning  arrangement.  The  wrong-placed  member  which  I 
point  at,  is  this:  wfhere  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty 
andsubtile  disquisitions;  these  words  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
placed  not  where  they  stand,  but  thus :  Sir  Francis  Bacon^  in  his  Essay 
upon  Healthy  wherein  particularly  dissuades  the  reader  from  knot- 
ty  and  subtile  speculations^  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe 
tohimy  Sfc.   This  arrangement  reduces  every  thing  into  proper  order. 

*  I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion  of 
those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are.  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations,  to  re- 
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commend  to  my  readers  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures;  I  shall,  in 
my  next  paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  these  plea- 
sures are  derived/ 

These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  proper 
collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  I  formerly  showed,  tliat 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  di£Bculty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  they  shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  sentences  before' us,  several  of  these  incidental  circumstances 
necessarily  come  in — By  way  o/irUroduetion — by  several  consider- 
ations — in  this  paper— 4n  the  next  paper.  All  which  are  with 
great  propriety  managed  by  our  author.  It  will  be  found,  upon  trial, 
that  there  were  no  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  could 
have  been  placed  to  equal  advantage.  Had  he  said,  for  instance,  *I 
have  settled  the  notion,  (rather,  tl^  meaning)  of  those  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking, 
by  way  of  introduction,  in  thispaper,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend 
the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers,  by  several  consider- 
ations,' we  must  be  sensible,  that  the  sentence,  thus  do^ed  with  cir- 
cumstances in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been  so  neat  nor 
so  clear,  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 


LECTURE  XXI. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.4W 
OF  THE  SI*ECTATOR, 

The  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that  paper  of 
Mr.  Addison's  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lecture,  sufficiently 
show,  that  in  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  the  most  happy  genius, 
and  distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes  be  found. 
Though  such  inaccuracies  may  be  overbalanced  by  so  many  beau- 
ties, as  render  style  highly  pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole, 
yet  it  must  be  desirable  to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  in- 
accuracy  of  any  kind.  As  tl^'^  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout 
two  or  three  subsequent  papers  of  the  Spectator.  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  intimate,  that  the  lectures  on  these  papers  are  solely  intended 
fur  such  as  are  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  English  style.  I 
pretend  not  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  are  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  powers  of  language.  To  them  my  remarks  may 
prove  unedifying;  to  some  they  may  seem  tedious  and  minute:  but 
to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency  which  they  desire 
in  elegance  of  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composition  and  structure 
of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit ;  and  though 
my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should,  in  any  instance,  be  thought  ill- 
founded,  tliey  will  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  them  into 
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the  train  of  making  proper  remarks  for  themselTes.'    I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  examination  of  the  Bubsequent  paper,  No.  412. 

M  shaU  first  consider  those  pleasures  ot  the  imagination,  which 
arise  from  the  actual  view  and  surrey  of  outward  objects :  and 
these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great,  oncom- 
mop,  or  beautiful.' 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  1 1  is  simple 
and  distinct  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses,  view  and  iurvejfy 
ore  not  altogether  synonymous;  as  the  former  may  be  supposed  to 
import  mere  inspection ;  the  latter,  more  deliberate  examination. 
Yet  they  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  present 
case,  any  one  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have  been  sufficient  The 
epithet  actual^  is  introduced,  in  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the 
distinction  between  what  our  author  calls  the  primary  pleasures  of 
imagination,  which  arise  from  immediate  view,  and  the  secondary, 
which  arise  from  remembrance  or  description. 

<  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive,  that 
the  horror,  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  tlie 
pleasure  which  result  from  its  novelty,  greatness,  or  beauty;  but 
still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  dis^st  it 
gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous 
and  prevailing.' 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and 
itregular.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position 
of  the  words  something  and  object.  The  natural  arrangement  would 
have  been,  there  may,  indeedybe  something  in  an  obfect  so  terrible  or 
offensive^  that  the  horror  or  loathsomeness  qfit  mat/  overbear.  These 
two  epithets,  Aory{w  or  loathsomenessj  are  awkwardly  joined  toge- 
ther. Loathsomeness,  is  indeed  a  quality  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
an  object ;  but  horror  is  not ;  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The 
language  would  have  been  much  more  correct,  had  our  author  said, 
.  there  may,  indeed,  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensive, 
that  the  homor  or  disgust  which  it  excites  may  overbear.  The  first 
two  epithets,  terrible  or  offensive,  would  then  have  expressed  the 
qualities  of  an  object;  the  latter,  horror  or  disgust,  the  correspond- 
ing  sentiments  which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsomeness 
was  the  most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen :  for  to  be  hath- 
some,  is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  qf 
delight,  which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object 

*  If  th^re  be  readen  who  think  any  farther  apologr  requisite  for  my  adventuring 
C9  critkiae  the  sentencef  of  to  eminent  an  author  as  Mr.  Addison,  1  must  take  no* 
•  ke,  that  I  was  naturaBj  led  to  k  b j  the  dccumstances  of  that  part  of  the  kini^w 
49on  where  these  lectures  were  read;  where  the  ovdinar/  spolcen  language 
^ften  dMers  much  ftom  what  is  used  bj  good  EagVsh  authors.  H^nce  it  occurred, 
to  MM,  as  a  proper  method  of  correctiug  any  peculiarities  of  dialect,  to  direct  stu-- 
cLenu  of  eloquence  to  aaalyao  and  examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  >tnio*> 
«nre  of  Mr.  Addison's  sentences.  Those  papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  are  iho 
^object  of  the  following  lectures,  were  accordingly  given  out  in  exercise  to  stu- 
d«ncsy  to  be  thus  examinad  and  analysed ;  and  several  of  tlic  obMrvnticnifl  w'nirh 
HoX^om^  both  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  this  author,  were  Bugji;sied  by  die  obse»« 
srmtlaiis  given  tc  nse  in  consequence  of  the  exei'cises  prescribed. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  iiiaceuncMiw 
When  he  says,  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  qf  delight  in  the  vary 
disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  cf  these  three  qualifications  art  mofi 
conspicuous.  The  construction  is  defective,  and  seems  b>i% 
erammatical.  He  meant  assuredly  to  say,  such  a  mixture  qf  de- 
light as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  any  qf  these  thru 
qualifications  are  conspicuous.  We  know  that  there  may  be  i 
mixture  of  pleasant  and  of  disagreeable  feelings  excited  by  theaioie 
object;  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say,  that  there  is  any  delight  in 
the  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb,  are,  is  improperly  Joined  to 
any  of  these  three  qualifications;  for  as  any  is  nere  used  distrilm- 
tively,  and  means  any  one  of  these  three  qualifications^  the  cor- 
responding verb  ought  to  have  been  singular.  The  order  in  which 
the  two  last  words  are  placed,  should'have  been  reversed,  and  madr 
to  stand  prevailing  and  conspicuous.  Tliey  are  conspicuous,  bt- 
cause  they  prevail.  ^       .    . 

<  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object, 
but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.* 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treatingofthe  structure  of  sentences,! 
tquoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  (h  the  careless  manner  in  which 
adverbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst  of  a  period.  Only, 
as  it  is  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  following  verb, 
mean.  The  question  might  be  put,  what  more  does  be  than  only 
mean  ?  As  the  author  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  hdk  if 
a  single  oUect,  it  would  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety  aftei 
these  words :  I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only,  but  the 
largeness  qf  a  whole  view.  As  the  following  phra^^e,  considered  at 
one  entire  piece,  seems  to  be  somewhat  deficient,  both  in  dignity  and 
propriety,  perhaps  this  adjection  might  have  been  altogether  omil- 
led,  and  the  sentence  have  closed  with  fully  as  much  advantage  il 
the  word  triew. 

<  Such  are  the  prospects  of  ao  open  champaign  country,  a  vast  ubt 
cultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  oi  mountains,  high  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the 
novelty,  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnifi- 
cence which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  nature.* 

This  sentence,  in  the  main,  is  beautiful.  The  objects  presented 
are  all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arranged  with  pro- 
priety, and  accompanied  with  proper  epithets.  We  must,  however, 
ob*<erve,  that  the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not  very  grammatically 
connected  with  the  preceding  one.  He  says,  such  are  the  pros- 
pecfs;  such,  signifies  of  that  nature  or  quality;  which  necessarily 
()resupix(»es  some  adjective,  or  word  descrif^ve  of  a  quality  going 
before,  to  which  it  refers.  But,  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  n 
no  such  adjective.  He  had  spoken  o{ greatness  in  the  abstract  only ; 
and  therefore,  such  has  no  distinct  antecedent  to  which  we  can  fWar 
iC  The  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with  more  gramma- 
tical propriety,  by  saying,  to  this  class  belong,  or,  under  this  head  an 
ranged  the  prospects,  4'C.  The  qf  which  is  prefixed  to  huge  hea», 
qf  mountains,  is  misplaced,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  an  error  in  toe 
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pviiiling;  M  eilber  tU  tbt  ptrlieulan  hore  eiiuinaiiitod  ahiNrid  h«v« 
had  this  mark  *of  the  genitivei  or  it  should  have  been  prefixed  to 
none  but  the  first  When,  in  the  close  of  the  scDtenee^  the  author 
speaks  of  that  rude  magnifieence^  which  aj^pears  in  many  qfihem 
Uupendous  workf  qf  nature^  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word 
manjff  which  seems  to  except  som^  of  them.  Whereas^  in  his  gene  • 
val  proposition,  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the  stuporous 
wqrks  he  had  enumenKed)  and  there  is*  no  question  that^  in  all  of 
them,  a  rude  magnificence  af^Mariw 

'Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  (» te  grasp  at 
«P7  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleas«> 
ing  astonishmentatsuch  unbounded  views  |  and  feel  a  delightful  stall- 
nem  and  amazement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.' 

The  language  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions  ra* 
markably  happy.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  any  animadver- 
sion except  the  cloaei  at  ike  QftprtAenrionqfiAem.  Not  only  is  this 
a  languid,  enfeebling  eondesioa  of  a  sentence,  otherwise  beautiful, 
but  ik$  apprehenrian  efvkw9^  is  a  phrase  destitute  of  all  propriety, 
waAy  indeed,  scarcely  intelligible,  md  this  adjection  been  entirely 
omitted,  and  the  sentence  been  allowed  to  close  with  siiUnesa  and 
amazemeni  m  the  soul,  it  would  have  been  a  great  improvement 
Nothing  is  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the  grace  or  vivacity  of  a  pep* 
riod,  than  superfluous  dragging  words  at  the  conclusion. 

*  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thiog  that  looks  liki*  a 
restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confine- 
ment, when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened 
on  every  side  by  tlie  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the 
contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye 
has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of 
its  views,  and  to  lose  it^'^V  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  offei 
themselves  to  its  observation.  Such  wide  and  undetermined  pros- 
pects are  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  speculations  of  eternity,  or 
infinitude,  are  to  the  understanding.' 

Our  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty  which 
cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly,  and 
with  a  graceful  harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chosen,  carry 
a  certain  amplitude  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  members  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  gradation  accom- 
modated to  the  rise  of  the  thought  The  eye  first  ranges  abroad; 
then  expatiates  at  large  on  the  immensity  qf  its  views  ;  and,  at  last, 
loaes  itself  amidst  th£  variety  of  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its 
observation.  The  fancy  is  elegantly  contrasted  with  >i^^undeTstand* 
ing  J  prospects  with  spectdations,  and  wide  and  undetermined  pros- 
pects, with  speculations  qf  eternity  and  injinitude. 

^  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this 
grandeur,  as  in  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and 
oaeteors,  or  the  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks 
and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us  as  it  arises  from  nlpre 
than  a  single  principle.' 

The  article  prefixed  to  beauty^  in  the  beginning  of  this  senteae^^ 
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might  have  been  omitted,  und  the  style  have  ran,  perhaps,  to  more 
advantage  thus :  but  if  beauty  y  or  unoommonness^  be  joined  to  tM» 
grandeur — a  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers^  woods^  &c.  seems  un- 
seasonably to  imply  an  artificial  formation,  and  would  have  been 
better  expressed  by,  diversified  urith  rivers ,  woodSy^LC 

<  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  raises  a  pleasure  in  Uhs 
imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before 
possessed.  We  are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of 
objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  tbf 
strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh- 
ment, and  takes  oflf  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  id 
our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.' 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  man- 
ner, A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would 
bear  being  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  d^ 
racter  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  We  must  always  remember,  tbxt 
good  composition  admits  of  being  carried  on  under  many  diflereot 
forms.  Style  must  not  be  reduced  to  one  precise  standard.  One 
writer  may  be  as  agreeable,  by  a  pleasing  diffuseness,  when  the 
subject  bears,  and  his  genius  prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  concise 
and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  however,  to  observe,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  those  sentences  which  we  have  at  present  before  us, 
the  phrase,  arises  a  pleasure  in  the  imagination,  is  unquestionaUj 
too  flat  and  feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended,  by  saying,  affords 
pletzsure  to  the  imagination  ;  and  towards  the  end,  there  are  two 
o/\  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  takes  off  from 
that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of;  where  the  correction  is  ts 
easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting,  diminishes  that 
satiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complain.  Such  instances  show  the 
advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order  to 
give  proper  correctness  and  polish  to  our  language. 

^  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  vari- 
ety, where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  off"  to  something  new,  and 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  itself  on  any 
particular  object  It  is  this,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or 
beautiful,  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment' 

Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony.  The 
full  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  each  of  these  sentences  is  intro- 
duced, frequent  on  many  occasions  with  our  author,  is  here  proper 
and  seasonable;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  effects  of  novelty  and  variety,  and  to  draw  our  attention  to 
them.  His  frequent  use  of  that,  instead  of  which,  is  anotlier  peco- 
Harity  of  his. style;  but,  on  this  occasion  in  particular,  cannot  be 
iimch  commended;  as,  it  is  this  whichyseema,  in  every  view,  to  be 
better  than,  it  is  this  that,  three  times  repeated.  I  must,  likewise, 
t;ike  notice,  that  the  antecedent  to,  it  is  this,  when  critically  const- 
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.r  dered,  is  not  altogether  proper.  It  refers^  as  we  discover  by  tlie  sense, 
I  >  V[>wkaieuer  is  new  or  uncommon.  But  as  it  is  not  good  language  to 
i,  say,  whatever  Unewbeatows  charms  on  a  monster^  one  cannot  avoid 
r  thinking  that  oar  author  had  done  better  to  have  begun  the  first  of 
u  these  three  sentences,  with  say  ing;i7  U  novelty  which  bestows  charms 
If  ana  monster,  &c. 

19      *  Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  ple»- 

r  I  sant  to  look  upon ;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring, 

f.   when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  and 

^    not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.' 

^      In  this  expression,  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  springy 

^   there  appears  to  be  a  small  error  in  grammar;  for  when  tlie  con*- 

^  structioD  is  filled  up,  it  must  be  read,n«ver  so  much  pleasant.    Had 

^  he,  to  avoid  this,  said,  never  so  much  so,  the  grammatical  error  would 

hare  been  prevented,  but  the  language  would  have  been  awkward. 

,^  Better  to  luive  said,  but  never  so  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  of  the 

spring.    We  readily  say,  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  objects,  but  to 

say,  as  our  author  has  done  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  that  ob* 

jects  are  accustomed  to  the  eye,  can  scarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose 

^   eomposition. 

^  '  For  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect 
than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually 
*^  shifting  and  entertaining  the  sight,  every  moment,  with  something 
;  that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and  vallies, 
where  every  thing  oontinues  fixed  and  settled,  in  the  same  place  and 
[  posture ;  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight 
[  of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath 
•    the  eye  of  the  beholder.' 

Thefirst  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  manner  with 
^  that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  When  he  says^/br  this  reason 
there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens,  ^c.  we  are  entitled  to  look  for 
'  the  reason  in  what  he  had  just  before  said.  But  there  we  find  no 
reason  for  what  he  is  now  going  to  assert,  except  that  groves  and 
meadows  are  most  pleasant  in  the  spring.  We  know  that  he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  pleasure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our 
minds  naturally  recur  to  this,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to :  but  his 
language  does  not  properly  express  it  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  de- 
fects of  this  amiable  writer,  that  his  sentences  are  often  too  negli- 
gently connected  with  one  another.  His  meaning,  upon  the  whole, 
we  gather  with  ease  from  the  tenour  of  his  discourse.  Yet  his  negli- 
gence prevents  his  sense  from  striking  us  with  that  force  and  evidence, 
which  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts  would  have  produced.  Ba- 
ting this  inaoeuraey,  these  two  sentences,  especially  the  latter,  are 
remarkably  elegant  and  lieautiful.  The  close,  in  particular,  is  un- 
commonly fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  harmony  as  the  Ian* 
s^age  can  admit  It  seems  to  paint  what  he  is  describing,  at  once 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Such  obfects  as  are  ever  in  motion  and  slid'* 
ing  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Indeed,  notwith> 
staiiding  those  small  errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  examina^ 
tioQ  bbli^^  me  to  point  out  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  the 
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two  paragraphs  which  we  have  now  cooaidered  in  this  paper,  the  one 
concerning  greatness,  and  the  other  coneerning  novelty,  are  extrene- 
ly  worthy  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  jexhibit  a  style,  which  they  who  cao 
successfully  imitate,  may  esteem  themselves  happy. 

*  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  mora  directly  to  tht  soal 
than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  eom-* 
placency  through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  AUng 
that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  &r8t  discovery  of  it  strikes  the 
mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  apr^ids  a  cheerfulness  and  ddight 
through  all  its  faculties.' 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered,  as  phrases  are  r»- 
peated,  which  are  little  more  than  the  echo  of  one  another;  sack  as, 
diffuHrigaati^aclionand&m^laeenc!/  iAroughiheimaginaium-- 
striking  the  mind  with  inward  Jay — spreading  cheerfulness  and 
delight  throughall  its  faculties.  At  the  same  time,  Ireadtly  admit 
that  this  full  and  flowing  style,  even  though  it  carry  some  redundan- 
cy, is  not  unsuitable  to  ti^e  gayety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author 
is  entering,  and  is  more  allowable  here  than  it  would  have  been  oa 
some  other  occasions. 

<  There  is  not,perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  inooe 
piece  of  matter  than  another;  because  We  might  have  been  so  made, 
that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shown  itsdf 
agreeable;  but  we  find,  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modi- 
fications of  matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  consider- 
ation, pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in  any  view,  to  draw 
our  attention.  We  may  observe  only,  that  the  word  more,  towards 
the  beginning,  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  preposition  in, 
is  wanting  before  another.  The  phrase  ought  to  have  stood  thus: 
Beauty  or  d^ormity  in  onepiece  qf  matter,  more  than  in  cmotker. 

<Thus  we  see,  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures, 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  mostaA 
fected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  re- 
markable, than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  wfaeo  we 
often  see  the  male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or 
tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discoverii^  any  cliarms  bat  in  the 
colour  of  its  species.' 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  of  lasguage. 
Different  sense  of  beauty  would  have  been  a  more  proper  expreasicn 
to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  stands,  differmi 
notions  of  beauty.  In  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  when  the 
author  says,  colour  of  its  species,  he  is  guilty  of  considerable  inaccu- 
racy in  changing  the  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  senteaee, 
that  the  male  was  determined  in  his  courtship, 

<  There  is  a  second  kin<)  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the  several  pro- 
ducts  of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with 
that  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
apfcies,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a 
lund  of  fondness  for  the  phces  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it* 
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Still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  find  little  to  praise.  As  in  his  enuncia- 
tion  of  the  subject,  when  begianing  the  former  paragraph,  he  appeered 
to  have  been  treating  of  beautyin  general,  in  distinction  from  greatness 
or  novelty ;  this  tecondMndqfbtauiy  of  which  he  here  speaks,comes 
upon  us  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we  learn,  that 
formerly  he  had  ho  more  in  view  than  the  beauty  which  the  different 
species  of  sensible  creatures  find  in  one  another.  This  aeeond  kind 
qf  beauty  f  he  toys,  we  find  in  the  9eveinmlprodu€t8  ^fart  and  nature. 
He  undoubtedly  meatfs,  not  in  ally  but  in  several  of  the  produete  o/ 
art  and  naiurtj  and  oaght  so  (o  have  expressed  himself;  and  in  the, 
place  otprodticte,  to  ha  ve  used  also  the  more  propar  wordprodtbctione. 
When  he  adds,  that  this  kind  of  beauty  does  not  work  in  the  imagina^ 
Hon  unth  that  warmth  andvioknoe  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our 
proper  species;  the  language  would  certainly  have  been  more  purs 
and  elegant,  if  he  had  said,  that  it  does  not  work  upon  theimagimu 
tion  unth  such  warmth  andviotenee,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in 
our  own  species. 

'This  consists  either  in  the  gsyety  or  variety  ef  colours,  in  the 
symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  dispoai* 
tion  of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  togethar. 
Among  these  several  kinds  of  boiuty,  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in 
colours.' 

To  the  language,  heM,  I  see  no  objection  that  eao  be  made* 

'  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nt* 
tare,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  which  is  wholly  made  op  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that 
Aow  theihselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.' 

The  chief  ground  of  criticism,  on  this  sentence,  is  the  disjointed 
situation  of  the  relative  which ;  grammatically,  it  refers  to  the  rising 
And  setting  of  the  sun.  But  the  author  meant,  that  it  should  refer 
to  the  show  which  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.  It  is  too  com* 
mon  among  authors,  when  they  are  writing  without  much  care,  to 
make  such  particles  as  Miis,  and  whichy  refer  not  to  any  particular 
antecedent  word,  but  to  the  tenour  of  some  phi^ase,  or  perhaps  the 
scope  of  some  whole  sentence,  which  has  gone  before.  This  prao- 
tiee  saves  them  trouble  in  marshalling  their  words,  and  arranging  a 
period;  but,  though  it  may  leave  their  meaning  intelligible,  yet  it 
renders  that  meaning  much  less  perspicuous,  determined,  and  pre- 
cise, than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  error  I  have  pointed 
out,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  small  alteration  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  after  some  such  manner  as  this:  fVie  no  where 
meet  with  a  more  glorious  andpleasingshowin  nature,  than  what  is 
formed  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  set  ting  of  the  sun,  by  the  dif- 
ferent stains  of  tight  which  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  different 
situations.  Our  author  writes,  in  clouds  of  a  different  situationj  by 
which  he  means,  clouds  that  differ  in  situation  from  each  otheSL  But,  as 
this  is  neither  the  obvious  nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words^  it 
was  necessary  to  change  the  expression,  as  I  have  done,  into  tlie  plu- 
ral number. 
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<  For  this  reason^  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing 
themselves  to  the  imagioation,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets 
irom  colours  than  from  any  other  topic' 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to  whit 
was  made  before,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence  which  prfr 
cedes.  For  though  he  begins  with  say ing,y!>r  this  recuoUf  the  fore- 
going sentence,  which  was  employed  about  the  clouds  and  the  9un^ 
gives  no  reason  for  the  general  proposition  he  now  lays  down.  The 
reason  to  which  he  refers,  was  given  two  sentences  before,  when  he 
observed,  that  the  eye  takes  more  delight  in  colours  than  in  any 
other  beauty;  and  it  was  with  that  sentence  that  the  present  one 
should  have  stood  immediately  connected. 

^  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or 
beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased,  the  more  it  nnds  of  these  pe^ 
fections  in  the  same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  sa- 
tisfaction by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.' 

Jliiothersenset  here  means,  grammatically,  ano/Aer«tfn«« /Aanyim- 
ey.  For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which  this  expre»> 
^ion,  another  sense,  can  at  all  be  opposed.  He  had  not,  for  some 
time,  made  mention  of  any  sense  whatever.  He  forgot  to  add,  what 
was  undoubtedly  in  his  thoughts,  another  sejise  than  that  of^igkt. 

^Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of 
water,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes 
kim  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie 
before  him.  Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragraney  of  smells  or  perfumes, 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the 
colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable ;  for 
the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter 
together  than  when  they  enter  the  mind  separately;  as  the  different 
colours  of  a  picture,  whenthey  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another, 
and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion.' 

Whether  Mr.  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  not,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. A  continued  sound,  such  as  that  of  a  fall  of  water,  is  so  ftr 
from  atoakening  every  moment  the  mind  qf  the  beholder j  that  no- 
thing is  more  likely  to  lull  him  asleep.  It  may,  indeed,  please  the 
imagination,  and  heighten  tlie  beauties  of  the  scene ;  but  it  produces 
this  effect,  by  a  soothmg,  not  by  an  awakening  influence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  style,  nothing  appears  exceptionable.  The  flow,  both 
uf  language  and  of  ideas,  is  very  agreeable.  The  author  continues» 
to  the  end,  the  same  pleasing  trainof  thought,  which  had  run  throagk 
the  nsst  of  the  paper;  and  leaves  us  agreeably  employed  in  oompar- 
ing  together  different  degrees  of  beauty* 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  41 S 
OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

*  Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing 
that  is  great^  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with 
pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  ne« 
eessary  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the  nature 
of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  us 
to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the 
other;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in 
speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soul 
that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their  proper  heads, 
what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes  from  whence  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.' 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  sentence  should 
never  contain  any  thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzle  the 
reader.  When  an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  branch  of  his  subject, 
informing  us  of  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  proposes  further 
to  do,  we  naturally  expect,  that  he  should  express  himself  in  the 
simplest  and  most  perspicuous  manner  possible.  But  the  sentence 
now  before  us  is  crowded  and  indistinct:  containing  three  separate 
propositions,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  required  separate 
sentences  to  have  unfolded  them.  Mr.  Addison's  chief  excellence, 
as ^  writer,  lay  in  describing  and  painting.  There  he  is  great;  but 
in  methodising  and  reasoning,  he  is  not  so  eminent.  As,  besides 
the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence  con- 
tains several  inaccuracies,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute 
discussion  of  its  structure  and  parts;  a  discussion  which  to  many 
readers  will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore  they  will  naturally 
pass  ovef ;  but  which,  to  those  who  are  studying  composition,  I 
hope  may  prove  of  some  benefit 

Though  in  yesterday* 8  paper  we  cfmsidered.  The  import  of /Aoti^A 
is,  notwithstanding  that.  When  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  a 
wntencc,  its  relative,  generally,  is  ye/;  and  it  is  employed  to  warn 
OS,  alter  we  have  been  informed  of  some  truth,  that  we  are  nut  to 
Infer  from  it  some  other  thing  which  we  might  perhaps  have  ex- 
pected to  follow:  as,  'Though  virtue  be  the  only  road  to  happinesH, 
yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited  gratification  of  our  desires/ 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  no  such  opposition  between  the  sub- 
ject of  yesterday's  paper,  and  what  the  author  is  now  going  to  say, 
between  his  asserting  a  fact,  and  his  not  being  able  to  assign  the 
cause  of  that  fact,  as  rendered  the  use  of  this  adversative  particle, 
though^  either  necessary  or  proper  in  the  introduction.     We  const- 
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dered  how  every  thing  thai  is  grecU,  newpr  beaut  if ul,  is  apt  loaf df 
the  imagination  toith pleasure.  The  adverb  how  signifies,  either  tk 
means  by  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  something  is  dooe.  But 
iatrutb,  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  bj  ov 
author.  {le  had  illustrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  affect  &) 
imagination  with  pleasure ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  ^uomotfo or  tk 
hoWf  he  is  so  far  from  having  considered  it,  that  he  is  jinloov 
going  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  explained,  and  that  we  must  itft 
contented  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  alone,  and  of  iti  porpos 
orflnalcause.  JVemustownythatitisimpossibk/orustoam^i^ 
necessary  cause  (he  means,  what  is  more  commonly  called  tk^- 
ficient  cause)  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  ihenatm 
of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  soul.  The  substanet  a/i 
kuman  sotU  is  certainly  a  very  uncouth  expression,  and  there  ip- 
pears  no  reason  why  he  should  have  varied  from  the  word  mim, 
which  would  have  been  applicable  equally  to  idea  and  to  souL 

fFhich  might  help  fiS^  our  author  proceeds,  to  discover  the  etrnfif" 
mity  or  disagreeableness  qfthe  one  to  the  other.     The  whieh^  at  tk 
beginning  of  this  member  of  the  period,  ts  surely  Qngranunatieili 
as  it  is  a  relative,  without  any  antecedent  in  all  the  sentenee.   It 
refers,  by  the  construction,  to  the  natureofan  idea^or  fhestd»titm 
of  a  human  soul;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  reference  -amich  Ik 
author  intended.     His  meaning  is,  that  our  knowing  the  natoie  rf 
an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  might  help  us  to  dis- 
cover the.  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  oAc; 
and  therefore  the  syntax  absolutely  required  the  word  krumMp 
to  have  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  which.    I  have  befiiR 
remarked,  and  the  remark  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is 
a  more  certain  sign  of  careless  composition,  than  to  make  such  i» 
tives  as  which,  not  refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loose 
and  vague  relation  to  the  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before. 
When  our  sentences  run  into  this  form,  we  may  be  assured  theie  n 
something  in  the  construction  of  them  that  requires  alteratioa. 
The  phrase  of  discovering  the  conformity  or  disagreeablenessoftk 
one  to  the  other  is  likewise  exceptionable ;  for  disagreeableness  nei- 
ther forms  a  proper  contrast  to  the  other  word,  conformity ,  nor  ei- 
presses  what  the  author  meant  here,(as  far  as  any  meaning  can  be  gith- 
«red  from  his  words)  that  is,  a  certain  unsuitableness  or  want  of  cos- 
formity  to  the  nature  of  the  soul.     To  say  the  truth,  this  member  of 
.  the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether    IV 
conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  an  idea  to  the  substance  of  a  ht 
^o^9ouly  IS  a  phrase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  intd- 
ligible  conception  whatever.     The  author  had  before  given  a  salB- 
cient  reason  for  his  not  assigning  the  efficient  cause  of  those  plcasuits 
ot  the  imagination,  because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  ouroiw 
Ideas  nor  of  the  soul;  and  this  farther  discussion  about  the  coafcr- 
mjty  or  disagreeableness  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  substiace 

^""^Ia    '  f^^^l  '*''  *^^^*"^  '*^''  "sef^l  illustration. 

ik^*\L       i"^'  the  sentence  goes  on,/or  yyant  qfstich  a  li^hi.aH 

'^^candotnspeculationsofihiskindyisytorejkctontho^eopero' 
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,  HonsqfiheMultAaiaremoeiagrceabUafultorangeufulerikeirpr^ 
^'  per  heads  wAaiispleitsing  or  dispUfmng  tothemind.  Thetwoex- 
^''  pressions  in  the  beginning  of  this  m^mhetjher^orej  and/or  want  of 
^  tueh a  lighiy  evidently  refer  to  the  ume  thing;, and  are  quite  synony . 
^*  moos.  One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  haa  better  have  been  omit- 
^^'  ted.  \th9^leaAoitorangeufuier  their  proper  heads  j\h^\^^ 
'  have  been  smDother,  i( their  had  been  left  out  Without  being  able  to 
'  irace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes  from  whence  the 
'  ^  pleasureor  displeasure  arises.  The  expres$ton,/roin  whence,  though 
^^  seemingly  justified  by  yery  frequent  usage,  is  taxed  by  JDr.  Johnson 
^;^  tsaviciousmode  of  speech ;  seeing  teA^neeyaloae,  hasall  the  power  of 
^'"  /r*nn  whence,  which  therefore  appears  an  unnecessary  reduplication. 
'^'  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  member  of  the 
ft'  sentence  had  better  have  been  dropped.  The  period  might  have 
^  dosed  with  full  propriety,  at  the  words,  pleasing  ordi^leasing  to  the 
I  'y  miwL  AJl  that  follows,  suggests  no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  con- 
\t  veyed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  mere  expletive 
1^  sdjeetion^which  might  be  omitted  not  only  without  injury  to  the  mean- 
y  iag,  but  to  the  great  rdief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  under  the 
'^^    multitude  of  words. 

9* '        Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  sentence,  I  am  inclin- 
.''    ed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adventure  to  al- 
^    ter  Mr.  A  ddison's  sty  le,  i  t  may  be  done  to  advantage  here,  by  break  • 
•f     ing  down  this  period  in  the  following  manner :  <  In  yesterday's  paper 
'     wehaveshownthatevery  thing  which  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  isapt 
to  affect  the  imagi nat ion  with  pleasure.     We  must  own,  that  i  t  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because 
we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.     All 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on 
>     the  operations  of  the  soul   which  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range 
'/     under  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.' 
f     ^e  proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  the  following  sentences. 
■:        <  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there 
are  often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect;  and  these, 
though  they  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally  more  use- 
ful than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring  the 
y^dness  and  wisdom  of  the  first  contriver.' 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  between  the  sense 
of  bare  and  open,  yet,  as  they  are  here  employed,  they  are  so 
Dearly  synonymous,  that  one  of  them  was  sufficient.  It  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  said,  Final  causes  lie  more  open  to  ob* 
nervation*  One  can  scarcely  help  observing  here,  that  the  obviou!^ 
ness  of  final  causes  does  not  proceed,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  from 
a  variety  of  them  concurring  in  the  same  effect,  which  is  often  not  the 
case;  but  from  our  being  able  to  ascertain  more  clearly,  from  our 
own  experience,  the  congruity  of  a  final  cause  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  condition ;  whereas  the  constituent  parts  of  subjects,  whence 
efficient  causes  proceed,  lie  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties.  But  as  this  remark  respects  the  thought  more  than  the  style, 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  obscr vQ,that  when  he  say  s,  a  great  variety  that 
2M 
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belong  to  the  same  effect^  the  expression,  strictly  considered,  is  oot 
altogether  proper.  The  accessory  is  properly  said  to  belong  to  Ihe 
principal ;  not  the  principal  to  the  accessory.  Now,  an  effect  is  cofh 
sidered  as  the  accessory  or  consequence  of  its  cause ;  and  tlierefore, 
though  we  might  well  say  a  variety  of  effects  belong  to  the  samp 
cause,  it  seems  not  so  proper  to  say,  that  a  variety  of  causes  beloog 
to  the  same  effect 

<One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that  is  great, 
may  be  this :  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  form^  ihe 
soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  aod 
proper  happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happinesi 
must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  give 
our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  na- 
turally delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited/ 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  because  there/ore,  foran 
rather  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of  these  senten- 
ces ;  and,  in  th?  close,  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  have 
devised  a  happier  word  than  apprehensiouy  to  be  applied  to  whatii 
unlimited.  But  that  I  may  not  be  thought  hypercritical,  I  sbill 
make  no  farther  observation  on  these  sentences. 

^  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  niiml, 
immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a 
good  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve 
into  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  con- 
template his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  hy  time  nor  plaee, 
nor  to  be-comprehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being.' 

Here  our  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the  thought. 
However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be,  when  coolly  philosophi- 
sing, yet,  whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  hij* 
mind,  as  here,  warmed  with  some  glowing  sentiment,  he  presently 
becomes  great,  and  discovers,  in  his  language,  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Every  one  must  observe,  with  what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed. 
The  words  are  long  and  majestic.  The  members  rise  one  above  an- 
other, and  conduct  the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious 
close,  which  leaves  upon  the  mind  such  an  impression,  as  the  author 
intended  to  leave,  of  something  uncommonly  great,  aw^ul,  and  mag- 
nificent 

^  He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation ; 
for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,  as  rewards 
the  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently,  serves 
as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries.' 

The  language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise :  only,  we 
cannot  but  observe,  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences,  which 
are  consti-ucted  in  the  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  Addison's 
unreasonable  partiality  to  the  particle  that,  in  preference  to  which. 
Jinnexeda  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  un^ 
common,  that  he  might  encourage  us.  Here,  the  first  that  stands  for 
t  relative  pronoun,  and  the  next  that,  at  the  distance  only  of  four 
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words,  is  a  conjunction*  This  confusion  of  sounds  seires  to  embar* 
rass  style.  Much  better,  sure,  to  have  said,  the  idea  of  any  thing 
which  is  new  or  uncommon  that  hemight  encourage.  Theexpression 
with  which  the  sentence  concludes,  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh 
diseoverieSy  is  flat,  and,  in  some  degree,  improper.  He  should  have 
saidyput  us  upon  making  fresh  discoveries;  or  rather,  serves  as  a 
motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh  discoveries. 

*  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind, 
and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants;  for,  'tis  very  remarkable,  that 
wherever  nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster,  (the  result 
of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its 
likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures;  so  that,  unless 
all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  genera- 
tion would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled.' 

Here  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  return  to  the  employment  of 
censure :  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our  author  ever 
wrote;  and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
is  extremely  deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete  proposition, 
it  contains  a  sort  of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  so  ill 
put  together,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connexion; 
and,  unless  we  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  several  times,  it  will 
leave  nothing  on  the  mind  but  an  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault,  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains 
some  great  inaccuracies  in  language.  First,  God's  having  made 
every  thing  which  is  beautiful  in  our  species^  (that  is,  in  the  hu- 
man species)  pleasant,  is  certainly  no  motive  for  all  creatures,  for 
beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes,  to  multiply  their  kind.  What  the  auth or 
meant  to  say,  though  he  has  expressed  himself  in  so  erroneous  a 
manner,  undoubtedly  was,  *  In  all  the  different  ordere  of  creatures, 
he  has  made  every  thing,  which  is  beautiful  in  their  own  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind.' 
The  second  member  of  the  sentence  is  still  worse.  Ibr  it  is  very 
remarkable^  that  wherever  nature  m  crost  in  tfte  production  of  a 
numsier,  8^.  The  reason  which  he  here  gives,  for  the  precedingasser- 
tion,  intimated  by  the  casual  particleybr,  is  far  from  being  obvious. 
The  connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and  would  have  re- 
quired an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distinct  But  what  does 
he  mean,  by  nature  being  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster?  One 
might  understand  him  to  mean,  <  disappointed  in  its  intention  of 
producing  a  monster,'  as  when  we  say,  one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits, 
we  mean,  that  he  is  disappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he 
intended.  Had  he  said,  cra9/A^  the  production  ofa  monster,  the  sensk^. 
would  have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  rectification  o^ 
Ihe  expression  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  as,  before  the  preposi- 
tion in,  after  this  manner ;  wherever  nature  is  crost,  as  in  theproduc^ 
/ion  of  a  monster.  The  insertion  of  this  particle  as,  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  construction  of  this  member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe,  it  had  stood  thus  originally,  in  our 
author's  manuscript;  and  that  the  present  reading  is  a  typographi- 
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eal  error,  which,  having  crept  into  the  first  edition  of  the  SpeetBtor, 
ran  through  all  the  subsequent  ones. 

<  In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  in 
all  other  objects,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  Hiany  objeets 
appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more  giv 
and  delightful.  He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about  us  the  power 
of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination ;  so  that  it  is  impoM- 
Ue  for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to 
survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complt- 

cency.'  ,        *,      .         j 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  dear,  flowing,  aa4 
igreeable,  that,  to  remark  any  diffuseness  which  may  be  attnbutod 
to  these  sentences,  would  be  justly  esteemed  hyperoritical. 

*  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  siw 
them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reason  an 
we  assign  for  their  exciting  in  us,  many  of  those  ideas  which  ire 
difierent  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  themselves,  (fiwr 
such  are  light  and  colours*)  were  it  not  to  add  supernumerary  orna- 
ments to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imapm- 
tion?' 

Our  author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  which  he  is  aboot  to 
illustrato,  if  not  with  much  philosophical  accnracy,  yet,  with  greit 
beauty  of  fancy,  and  glow  of  expression.  A  strong  instance  of  lii» 
want  of  accuracy,  appears  in  the  manner  in  which  he  opens  the 
subject.  For  what  meaning  is  there  in  things  exciting  in  m$  wasjif 
of  those  ideas  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exi$t$  ta  tfc 
objects  f  No  one,  sure,  ever  imagined  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the 
objects.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  can  exist  no  where  bet 
in  the  mind.  What  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy  teaehee,  and  what  onr 
author  should  have  said,  is,  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  quaUiis 
which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  offsets.  The 
ungraceful  parenthesis  which  follows,  for  such  are  light  aa* 
colaursj  had  far  better  have  been  avoided,  and  incorporied  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  in  this  manner :  ^  exciting  in  us  many  idea* 
of  qualities,  such  as  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  bm 
any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects.' 

*  We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  ip- 
paritions.  We  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens  and  in 
the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  apoe 
the  whole  creation ;  but  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  natnw 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  saA 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish?  \  In  short,  oor 
souls  are  delishtfuily  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion, 
and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees 
beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams ;  bet,  apoe 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  epell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  an4 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli- 
tary desert* ) 

After  havmg  been  obliged  to  point  out  several  inaccuneies,  1 
return  with  much  more  pleasure  to  the  display  of  beauties,  for 
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w^ieb  we  btTe  now  full  seopo ;  for  these  two  ientenees  are  siieh  am 
do  the  highest  honour  to  Mr,  Addison's  talents  as  a  writer.  Warm- 
ed  with  the  idea  he  had  laid  hold  of,  his  delieate  sensibility  to  the 
beauty  of  nature^  is  finely  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  it  The 
•tyle  is  flowing  and  full,  without  being  too  diffuse.  It  is  flowery, 
but  not  g^kudy ;  elevated,  but  not  ostentatious. 

Amidst  thiA  blase  of  beauties,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remark  one 
or  two  inaocuracies.  When  it  is  said,towards  the  close  of  the  first  of 
tboses9ntences,t9Aa/a  rcugh  unrigiUly  sketch  qftmiure  s/umid  mm 
be  entertaineduriihy  the  preposition  with  should  have  been  placed  at 
the  beginning,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member^  and  the 
word  mtertatkkedy  is  both  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly 
repeated  from  the  former  part  of  the  sentence.    It  was  there  em- 
ployed according  to  its  more  common  use,  as  relating  to  agreeable 
objects.  We  are  every  wherteniertainedwithpUanng  shews.  Here 
it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  changed  the  phrase,  and 
said^mM  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  qfncUure  should  we  bepre- 
sentedn    At  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is  said,  the 
fantastic  scene  breaks  vtp,  the  expression  is  lively,  but  not  altogether 
justifiable.     An  assembly  breaks  up  ;  a  scene  doses  or  disappears. 
Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  style,  here«  is  not  only 
correct  but  perfectly  elegant.    The  most  striking  beauty  of  the 
passage  arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  author  emplojrs, 
and  the  fine  illustratioa  which  it  gives  to  the  thought  The  enchani- 
edheroy  the  beaut\/ul  castles  J  the Jantcutic  scene  J  the  secret  spell,ihe 
disconsolate  knighty  are  terms  chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and 
strongly  recall  ail  those  romantic  ideas  with  which  he  intended  to 
amuse  our  imagination.    Few  authors  are  more  successful  in  their 
'imofgery  than  Mr.  Addison;  and  few  passages  in  his  works,  or  in 
those  of  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  that 
en  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

<  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will 
receive  from  matter ;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so 
pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul 
wOl  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but,  perhaps,  find  them  excited  by 
some  other  occasional  cause,  as  they  are  at  present,  by  the  dii* 
ferent  impressions  of  the  subtile  matter  on  the  organ  of  the  sight' 
As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  the  summit,  begin  to 
decline,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in  this  sentence,  there  is  a 
sensible  falling  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  bro- 
ken  and  deficient  in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  sufficiently  compacted. 
It  contains,  besides,  some  faulty  expressions.  When  it  is  said* 
something;'  Uke  this  may  be  the  state  qfthesoulj  to  the  pronoun  tkis% 
there  is  no  determined  antecedent;  it  refers  to  the  general  import 
of  the  preceding  description,  which,  as  I  have  several  times  remark* 
ed,  always  rendered  style  clumsy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure- 
the  state  o/ the  soul  after  its  first  separation^  appears  to  be  an  incom* 
plete  phrase,  and  first j  seems  an  useless,  and  even  an  improper 
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word.  More  distinct  if  he  had  said^^/a/e  o/iAe  saulimtnediatety  on 
its  9eparation/rom  the  body.  The  ^dyerbperhapsy  is  redundant^  after 
having  just  before  said,  it  is  possible. 

*■  I  have  here  supposed,  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  that 
great  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy :  namrly,  that 
light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas 
in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence  in  matter. 
As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably  by  many  mo- 
dern philosophers,  and  il»  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  speculations  in 
that  science,  if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained 
at  lai^,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.' 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to  finish, 
appears  to  write  rather  carelessly.  In  the  first  of  them,  a  manifest 
tautology  occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  umversally  ctcknowUdg- 
ed  by  all  inquirers.  In  the  second,  when  he  calis  a  truth  u>hieh  has 
been  incontestably  proved;  first,  a  speculation^  and  afterwards  a  na- 
tion, the  language  surely  is  not  very  accurate.  When  he  adds,  one  qfthe 
finest  speciuations  in  that  science,  it  does  not,at  first,  appear  what  sci- 
ence he  means.  One  would  imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to  modem  phi- 
losophers;  for  natural  philosophy  (to  which,  doubtless,  he  refers) 
stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to  be  the  proper  or  obvious  an- 
tecedent to  the  pronoun  that.  » The  circumstance  towards  the  close,- 
if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large^'he 
may  find  it,  is  properly  taken  notice  of  by  the  author  of  the  Elemento  of 
Criticism,  as  wrongly  arranged, and  is  rectified  thus:  the  English  rea- 
der,  ifhevx>uldsee  the  notion  explained  at  large,  may  find  ii,  Spe. 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  papel-,  we  may  observe, 
that  though  not  a  very  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both  of 
the  beauties,  and  the  defects,  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  It  contains 
some  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  his  works.  But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and 
elegant  essay. 

LECTURE  XXIIL 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  STYLE  IN  Na  414 
OP  THE  SPECTATOR. 

<If  we  consider  the  v.'orks  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective  ih 
comparison  of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appear 
as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  notlung  in  them  of  that  vast- 
ness  and  immensity  which  afibrd  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.' 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  senleoae 
should  always  be  short  and  simple^and  contain  no  more  matter  than 
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is  necessary  for  opening  the  subject  This  sentence  leads  to  a  n^ 
petition  of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an  assertion  and  the 
proof  of  that  assertion ;  two  things  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  espe- 
daily  at  first  setting  out,  are  with  more  advantage  kept  separate. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  better,  if  this  sentence  had  contained 
only  the  assertion,  ending  with  the  word ybrmer ;  and  if  a  new  one 
had  then  begun,  entering  on  the  proois  of  nature*s  superiority  over 
art,  which  is  the  subject  continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 
The  proper  division  of  the  period  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first 
made  a  few  observations  which  occur  on  different  parts  of  it. 

Ifwt  consider  tht  works.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  preferable, 
if  our  author  had  begun  with  saying,  when  we  consider  the  worke. 
Discourse  ought  always  to  begin,  when  it  is  possible,  with  a  clear 
proposition.  The  ify  which  is  here  employed,  converts  the  sentence 
into  a  supposition,  which  is  always  in  some  degree  entangling,  and 
proper  to  oe  used  only  when  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  it  ne* 
cessary.  As  this  observation  however  may,  perhaps,  be  consider- 
ed as  over-refined,  and  as  the  sense  would  have  lemained  the  same 
in  either  form  of  expression,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  our  author 
with  any  error  on  this  account  We  cannot  absolve  him  from  inac- 
curacy in  what  immediately  follows — the  worke  of  nature  and  art. 
It  is  the  scope  of  the  author  throughout  this  whole  paper,  to  com- 
pare nature  and  art  together,and  to  oppose  them  in  several  views  to 
each  other.  Certainly,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  he  ought  to 
have  kept  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  preposi« 
tion,  and  saying,  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  As  the  words  stand 
at  present,  they  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  going  to  treat  of 
these  works,  not  as  contrasted,  but  as  connected ;  as  united  in  form- 
ing one  whole.  When  I  speak  of  body  and  soul  aa  united  in  the 
human  nature,  I  would  interpose  neither  article  nor  preposition  be- 
tween them ;  '  Man  b  compounded  of  soul  and  body.'  Bui  the 
case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other;  then 
I  represent  them  as  separate,  and  say,  ^  I  am  to  treat  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  soul,  and  of  the  body.' 

Though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  I  can- 
not help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of  the  period.  It  does 
not  clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they.  In  reading 
onwards,  we  see  the  works  of  art  to  be  meant ;  but  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  .sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  former^ 
as  well  as  to  the  last.  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity — 
may  so7?ietimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  It  is  very  doubtful  in 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  aSj  in  this  passage.  For,  accordini; 
as  It  IS  accented  in  reading,  it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equally 
beautiful  or  strange,  to  wit,  with  the  works  of  nature ;  and  then  it  has 
the  force  of  the  Latin  tarn :  or  it  may  signify  no  more  than  that  they 
appear  in  the  light  of  beautiful  and  strange;  and  then  it  has  the  force 
of  the  LaUn  tanquam,  without  importing  any  comparison.  An  ex- 
pression  so  ambiguous,  is  always  faulty ;  and  it  is  doubly  so  here ; 
because,  if  the  author  intended  the  former  sen»e,  and  meant  (a^ 
seems  most  probable)  to  employ  as  for  a  mark  of  comparifton,  ii  was 
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Aeceasaiy  to  have  mentioned  both  the  compared  objects:  whereas 
only  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned,  Fiz.  the 
wrorks  of  art:  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense,  o^  was  in  that  tasd 
superfluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  ha/e  said  simply  ^ap- 
pear beauH/ul  or  strong  The  epithet  strange,  which  Mr.  Addison 
applies  to  the  works  of  art,  cannot  be  praised.  Strange  warksy^ 
pears  not  by  any  means  a  happy  expression  to  signify  what  he  Infre 
intends^  which  is  newer  uncommon. 

Thesentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and  dignity  ;/A^«m 
have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vaainess  and  immensity  which  afford 
so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  There  is 
here  a  fulness  and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the  subject; 
though,  perhaps,  en/fir/ammen/  is  not  quite  the  proper  word  for  ex- 
pressing the  effect  which  vastness  and  immensity  haye  upon  the  mind. 
Ueviewing  the  obserrations  tl>at  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it 
might,  1  thinkywith  advantage,  be  resolved  into  two  sentences,  some- 
what after  this  manner:  <  When  we  consider  the  works  of  nature 
and  of  art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we 
«hall  find  tlie  latter  very  defective  in  comparison  of  the  former. 
The  works  of  art  may  sometimes  appear  no  less  beautiful  or  uncom- 
mon than  those  of  nature ;  but  they  can  have  nothing  of  that  vast- 
ness  and  immensity  which  so  highly  transport  the  mind  of  the  b^ 
holder,' 

'  The  one,'  proc«eeds  our  author  in  the  next  sentence,  <  may  be  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other;  but  can  never  show  herself  so  au- 
gust and  magnificent  in  the  design.' 

^  The  one  and  the  other^  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  musf 
unquestionably  refer  to  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  For  of  these 
he  had  been  speaking  immediately  before ;  and  with  reference  tu 
the  plural  word,  works,  had  employed  the  plural  pronoun  theg. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  he  drops  this  construction ;  and 
passes  very  incongruously  to  the  personification  of  art — can  never 
shoto  herself  To  render  his  style  consistent,  art,  and  notthe  worbt 
of  arty  should  have  been  made  the  nominative  in  this  sentence. 
Jlrtmay  be  as  polite  and  delicate  cts  nature^  butcan  netfcrshow  her- 
self.  Polite  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  persons  and  to  manners,  than 
to  things;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their  being  highly  ciTilized. 
Polished,  or  refined,  was  the  idea  which  the  author  had  in  view. 
Though  the  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  elegant,  yet,  in  order 
10  render  it  perfect,  I  must  observe,  that  the  concluding  words,  ill 
i/iedesign,  should  either  have  been  altogether  omitted,  or  somethinfL 
should  have  been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  the  preceding  mem- 
ber of  the  period,  thus :  <  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polished 
und  delicate  as  nature;  but  *n  the  design,  can  never  show  herself  so 
august  and  magnificent' 

^  There  is  something  more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough,  care- 
less strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments 
of  art.' 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  happy  and  elegant:  and  carries,  in  all 
the  expressions,  that  curio9a  felidtas^  for  nrhich  Mr.  Ad£sou  is  so 
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ofteo  remarkable.  Boldandmasterhf,  are  words  applied  with  tte 
utmost  propriety.  The  »troke»  of  nature^  are  finely  opposed  to  tht 
i&uches  of  art  /  and  the  r€Ugh  $trok€S  to  the  nice  touches  ;  the  for  mer, 
painting  the  fireedom  and  ease  of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  diminu- 
tive exactness  of  art;  while  both  are  introduced  before  us  as  differ* 
ent  performers,  and  their  respectire  merita  in  exeeution  very  justly 
contrasted  with  each  other. 

<  The  beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  nar- 
row compass ;  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and 
requires  somMhing  else  to  gratify  her:  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  na- 
tore,  the  sight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is 
fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  image^^  without  any  certain  stmt  or 
number.' 

This  sentence  is  not  altogether  so  correct  and  elegant  as  the  for- 
mer. It  carries,  however,  in  the  main,  the  character  of  our  author's 
Ay\e\  not  strict! v  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and  unaffected; 
enlivened  too  with  a  slight  personification  of  the  imagination,  which 
gives  a  gayety  to  the  period.  Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this 
personification  of  the  imagination,  with  which  the  sentence  is  intro- 
duced, had  been  continued  throughout,  and  not  changed  unneces- 
ttrily,  and  even  improperly,  into  eighty  in  the  second  member,  which 
is  contrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance.  It  might  have  stood  thus: 
the  imagination  immediatety  rune  them  over^  and  requires  eome^ 
thing  ebe  to  gratify  her;  but  in  the  wide  fielde  of  nature^  she  wan- 
tiers  up  and  down  without  confinement.  The  epithet  stately  ^  which 
the  author  iisesin  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  isapplicable  with  more 
propriety  to  palaces  than  to  gardens.  The  close  of  the  sentence, 
without  any  certain  stint  or  number,  may  be  objected  to,  as  both 
superfluous  and  ungnusefuL  It  mieht  perhaps  have  terminated  bet- 
ter in  this  manner :  she  it  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images, 
and  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement. 

*Por  this  reason,  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a  country 
life,  where  nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes 
out  all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination.' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  attract  particular  attention. 
One  would  think  it  was  rather  the  foun/ry,  ihhn  9l  country  life j  on 
which  the  remark  here  made  should  rest  A  country  life  may  be 
productive  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  virtues:  but  it  is 
to  the  country  itself,  that  the  properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of 
displaying  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  furnishing  those  scenes  which 
delight  the  imagination. 

^  But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are  more 
delightful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature 
still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art ;  for  in  this 
case,  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle ;  from  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to  other 
objects ;  mre  are  pleased,  as  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as 
with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  either  ak 
copies  Of  as  originals.  Hence  it  Is,  that  we  take  delight  in  a  pros- 
pect which  is  well  laid  out,  stnd  diversified  with  fields  and  meadows. 
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woods  and  rivers;  in  those  accidental  landscapes  of  trees,  clouds, 
and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble,  in  tlie 
curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottos ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing 
that  hath  such  a  degree  of  variety  and  regularity  as  may  seem  thit 
effect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance.' 

The  style  in  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  paragraph,  is 
smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open  in  some  places  to  critictsm; 
but  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may  consider  as  petty 
remarks,  I  shall  pass  over  any  which  these  sentences  suggest;  (he 
rather,  too,  as  the  idea  which  they  present  to  us  of  nature's  resem- 
bling art,  of  art's  being  considered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a 
copy,  seems  not  very  distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very 
material  to  our  author's  purpose. 

<  If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  ralue^  according  as  they  more 
or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  advantage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are  na- 
tural ;  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pat- 
tern more  perfect' 

it  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  considen- 
ble  inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this  sentence.  If  the  products  (be 
had  better  havesaid  ^\^  productions)  of  nature  rise  in  value  euxord- 
ing  as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those  qf  art.  Does  he  mean,  that 
these  productions  rise  in  value  both  accord  ing  as  they  more  resemble^ 
and  as  they  less resembky  those  of  art?  His  meaning  undoubtedly 
is,  that  they  rise  in  value  only,  accordingas  they  more  resemble  them : 
and,  therefore,  either  of  these  vrordsy  or  lessy  must  be  struck  out,  or 
the  sentence  must  run  thus — productions  of  nature  riseorsinkinva- 
luCf  according  as  they  more  or  less  resemble.  The  present  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  has  plainly  been  owing  to  hasty  and  careless 
writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  a  rule  which  I  formerly  gave,  concerning  the  position 
of  adverbs.  The  author  says,  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only 
pleasant^  but  the  pattern  more  perfect.  Here,  by  die  position  of  the 
adverb  only,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  other 
property  of  the  similitude,  that  it  is  not  only  pleasant ^  as  he  says, 
but  more  than  pleasant;  it  is  useful,  or,  on  some  account  or  other, 
valuable.  Whereas,  he  is  going  to  oppose  another  thing  to  the  si- 
militude itself,  and  not  to  this  property  of  its  being  pleasant ;  and, 
therefore,  the  right  colocation,  hey onddo\xbi,waSy  because  herCy  not 
only  the  similitude  is  pleasant  j  but  the  pattern  more  perfect :  the 
contrastlyin'g,  not  between /7/ea^an^  andmore perfect ^  but  between 
similitude  atid  pattern.  Much  of  the  clearness  and  neatness  of  style 
depends  on  such  attentions  as  these. 

^  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls  of 
a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river, 
and  on  the  other,  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very  common  la 
optics.' 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Addison  is 
abundantly  happy ;  but  in  this  introduction  to  it,  ho  is  obscure  and  in- 
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distiaet  Oae  who  had  not  seen  the  experiment  of  the  eamera  ob- 
acura,  could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  meant  And  even,  af- 
ter we  understand  what  he  points  at,  we  are  at  some  loss,  whether  to 
understand  his  description  as  of  one  continued  landscape,  or  of 
two  different  ones,  produced  by  the  projection  of  the  two  camera 
obscuras  on  opposite  walls.  The  scene,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to,  is  Greenwich  Park;  with  tbepro«« 
peets  of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  camera  obscura,  which  is  placed 
in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  obsenratory ;  where  I  re- 
member  to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  the  whole  scene  here  describ- 
ed, corresponding  so  much  to  Mr.  Addison's  account  of  it  in  this 
passage,  that,  at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory. 

As  the  observatory  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overlooks, 
from  one  side*  both  the  river  and  the  park ;  and  the  objects  afterwards 
mentioned,  the  ships,  the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
view,  without  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into 
plainer  language,  the  sentence  might  run  thus :  ^The  prettiest  land- 
scape I  ever  saw,  was  one  formed  by  a  camera  obscura,  a  common 
optical  instrument,  on  the  wall  of  a  darkroom,  which  overlooked  a 
navigable  river  and  a  park.' 

'  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at 
one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another, 
there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with 
tlie  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about 
upon  the  wall.' 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and  lively 
painting.  The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  two 
sentences,  here  and  on  another.  I  suppose  the  author  meant,  on  one 
itidet  and  on  another  side.  As  it  stands,  another  is  ungrammatical,  hav- 
i  ng  oothing  to  which  it  refers.  But  the  fluctuations  of  the  water,  tlie 
ship  entering  and  sailing  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the 
wind,  and  the  herds  of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very 
elegant,  anid  gives  a  beautiful  conception  of  the  scene  meant  to  be 
described. 

<  I  must  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  occasion 
of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reason 
is,  its  near  resemblance  to  nature ;  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pic- 
tures, give  the  colour  and  flgure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  re« 
presents.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be  praised 
or  blamed.  In  the  conclusion,  instead  of  the  things  it  represents,  the 
rei^ularity  of  correct  style  requires  the  thingswhichit  r^esents.  In 
cbe  beginning,  as  one  occasion  and  the  chiif  reason  are  opposed  to 
one  another,  I  should  think  it  better  to  have  repeated  the  same 
^vord :  one  reason  cf  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination^  but  cer* 
tainly  the  chief  reasttn  is,  fyc. 

^  We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally,  in  nature, 
caomething  more  grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  exs^ 
rioAt\e»  of  art     When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  mea** 
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flore,  it  giTes  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  jdeasure,  than 
what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  production  of 
art' 

It  would  hare  been  better  to  hare  avoided  terminating  these  two 
sentences  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  each  other;  curioiilies  cf  mi 

productiona  of  art. 

<0n  this  account,  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertaiaiaglD 
Che  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  laige  eiteaf 
of  ground  covered  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  foreit) 
which  represents  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  moie 
charming  than  that  neatness  and  elegance  which  we  meet  with  in 
those  of  our  own  country/ 

The  expression,  rq^reBerU  every  where  an  artificial  rudene»,ii9d 
inaccurate,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  what  stood  in  Mr.  Addisoo's 
manuscript  must  have  been/ire^ ei»/  et^ery  where.  For  the  mixture  of 
garden  and  forest  does  not  rgvre^en/,  but  actually  exhibits  or premti) 
artificial  rudeness.  ThBtmixturerepreaentsindeedruUuralrudenmi 
that  is,  is  designed  to  imitate  it;  but  it  in  reality  }#,  and  prtseiUt% 
attificial  rudeness. 

'  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  is 
unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 
pasturage  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well 
|)eopled  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why  miy 
not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent 
plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  q{ 
the  owner  ?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded 
with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more  beneficial,  than 
when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleasiat 
prospect;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  be^ 
tween  them,  and  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  weie 
helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the  seTO* 
ral  rows  of  hedges  were  set  ofi*  by  trees  and  fiowets  that  the  soil  wis 
capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his 
ewn  possessions.' 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous, 
though  in  some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.  In  that  passa^i 
for  instance,  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  liebehseen 
themy  one  member  is  clearly  out  of  its  place,  and  the  turn  of  thephrti^^ 
a  KttU  taken  care  of  is  vulgar  and  colloquial.  Much  better,  if  it 
had  run  thus :  if  a  little  care  were  bestowed  on  the  wcUks  thatb 
beiweeti  them. 

*  Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell  us,  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europesns, 
which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  tlie  line;  because,  they  say,  any 
one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  Tbef 
choose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves.  They 
have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  the 
particular  beauty  of  a  plantation^  that  thus  strikes  the  imagination  at 
first  siglit,  without  discovering  what  it  is,  has  so  agreeable  an  effect? 
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These  sentences  furnish  occasion  for  no  remark,  except  that  in 
the  last  of  them^/^ar/i^n^/ar  is  improperly  used  instead  o( peculiar; 
the  peculiar  beauty  o/aplantation  that  thus  strikes  the  imagina* 
H&Tif  was  the  phras^  to  have  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  author 
meant ;  namely,  the  beauty  which  distinguishes  it  from  plantations  of 
another  kind. 

<Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humouring 
nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise 
in  cones,  globes,  and  pvramids.  We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissors 
on  every  plant  and  bush.' 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant  They  make  an  agreea- 
ble diversity  from  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before;  and  arc 
marked  with  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  have  to  remark  only, 
that  in  the  phrase,  instead  of  humouring  nature^  love  totieviate/ram 
it — humouring  and  deviatingy  are  terms  not  properiy  opposed  to 
each  other;  a  sort  of  personification  of  nature  is  begun  in  the  first 
of  them,  which  is  not  supported  in  the  second.  Tohumouringj  was 
to  have  been  opposed  thwarting;  orKdemating  was  kBpt^/ollwaingy 
or  going  along  with  nature^  was  to  have  been  used. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and 
difiusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  evt  and  trim- 
med  into  a  mathematical  figure;  and  eannot  but  faney  that  an  or- 
chard, in  flower,  looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little 
labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre.' 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  every  way  beautiful. 
It  carries  all  the  characteristics  of  our  author's  natural,  graceful,  and 
flowing  language.  A  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion  of 
houghs  and  branches,  is  a  remarkably  happy  expression.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  become  luxuriant  in  describing  an  object  which  is  so, 
and  thereby  renders  the  sound  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

'But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magasines  of 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  in  them  to  tear  up  all  tlie 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
most  turn  to  their  profit,  in  taking  off  their  evergreens,  and  the  like 
moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully  stocked.' 

An  author  should  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in  his  pow- 
er, with  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortiKiate,  that  this 
paper  did  not  end,  as  it  might  very  well  havedone,  with  the  former 
beautiful  period.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  beauties 
at  nature,  with  which  he  had  been  entertaining  us,  would  then  havt; 
lieen  more  agreeable.  But  in  this  sentence  there  is  a  great  falling 
off;  and  we  return  with  pain  fV*om  those  pleasing  objects,  to  the 
insignificant  contents  of  a  nursery-man's  shop. 
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LECTURE  XXI V/ 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  A 
PASSAGE  OF  DEAN  SWIFT'S  WRITINGS. 

Mr  design  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  was  not  merely  to  aiv 
preciate  the  merit  ofMn  Addison's  style,  by  pointing  out  the  (aaita 
and  the  beauties  that  are  mingled  in  the  writings  of  that  great  author. 
They  were  not  composed  with  any  view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
critic:  but  intended  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  are  desirous .0. 
studying  the  most  proper  and  elegant  construction  of  sentences  in 
the  English  language.  To  such,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  bt  of 
advantage;  as  the  proper  application  of  rules  respecting  style,  ^111 
always  be  best  learned  by  means  of  the  illustration  which  exam- 
ples afford.  I  conceive  that  examples,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
an  author  so  justly  esteemed,  would  on  that  account,  not  only  be 
more  attended  to,  but  would  also  produce  this  good  effect,  of  isffli- 
liarizing  those  who  study  composition  with  the  style  of  a  writer,  from 
whom  they  may,  upon  the  whole,  derive  great  benefit  With  tbe 
same  view,  I  shall,  in  this  lecture,  give  one  critical  exercise  moreof 
the  same  kind,  upon  the  style  of  an  author,  of  a  different  character, 
Dean  Swift;  repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formerly,  that  such  as 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  therefore,  will 
naturally  consider  such  minute  discussions  concerning  the  propriety 
of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their  attention,  bail 
bjst  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious  part  of  the  work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style.  He  is 
esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.  His  style  is  of  the  plain 
and  simple  kind;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  superfluity;  per* 
spicuous,  manly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advantages.  But  we  are 
not  to  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it*  On  the  contrary, 
Dean  Swift  seems  to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  of 
language,  rather  than  to  have  studied  them.  His  arrangement  is 
often  loose  and  negligent  In  elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, he  is  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Addison.  His  mannei*  of  writing 
carries  in  it  the  character  of  one  who  rests  altogether  upon  his  sense, 
and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving  his  meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the  begin* 
ning  of  his  treatise,  entitled,  <  A  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving, 
and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,'  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl 

*  1  am  glad  to  find  that,  in  my  Judgment  Gonceming  thi^  anthor*s  compontioa. 
I  baye  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a  rery  able  critic.  <  This  easy  and  safe  con- 
veyance of  meaning,  it  was  Swiit^s  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained,  he 
certainly  deserves  praise,  thougli  perhaps,  not  the  highest  praise»  For  parpow* 
merely  didactic,  when  sometliing  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before,  it  it  ui 
the  highest  degree  proper;  but  against  that  inattention  by  which  known  tnith< 
are  suffered  to  be  neglected,  it  makes  no  provision ;  it  instructt,  bat  dues  not  pcrasuie- 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;  in  Swift. 
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of  Oxford,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer.  I  was  led,  by  the  nature  o1 
the  subject,  to  choose  this  treatise^  but,  in  justice  to  the  Dean,  ) 
must  observe,  that,  afler  having  examined  it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  ono 
of  his  most  correct  productions ;  but  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been 
more  hastily  composed  than  some  other  of  them.  It  bears  the  title 
and  form  of  a  letter;  but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed 
for  the  public ;  and  tlierefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed 
upon  the  indulgence  due  to  an  epistolary  correspondence.  When 
a  man  addresses  himself  to  a  friend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes 
himself  fully  understood  by  him ;  but  when  an  author  writes  for  the 
public,  whether  he  employ  the  form  of  an  epistle  or  nc  \,  we  are  al« 
ways  entitled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  express  himself  with  accuracy 
and  care.     Our  author  begins  thus : 

^  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some 
time  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just  then  started  by 
accident  or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection :  and  I  have 
been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judi- 
cious persons  with  whom  I  consulted.' 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  serve  to 
limit  or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  for- 
merly showed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ought 
to  be  always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  circumstances  together, 
butrather  to  intermix  them  with  more  capital  words,  in  such  different 
|)arts  of  the  sentence  as  can  admit  them  naturally.  Here  are  two  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  placed  together,  which  had  better  have  been 
separated;  Sometimeago  in  conversation — better  thus:  WhailhatiL 
thelionourj  sometime  ago^  oftnenHoning  to  your  lordship  in  convert 
saiion — was  not  a  new  thought,  proceeds  our  author, ^/ar/ec^^y  acci- 
dent  or  occasion :  the  different  meaning  of  these  two  words  may  not  at 
first  occur.  They  have,  however,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  are  pro- 
perly used :  for  it  is  one  very  laudable  property  of  our  author's  style, 
that  it  is  seldom  encumbered  with  superfluous,  synonymous  words. 
Started  by  accident ,  is,  fortuitously,  or  at  random ;  started  by  occa- 
wnif  is  by  some  incident,  which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it  His 
meaning  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either  casually 
sprung  up  in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  train  of  the  discourse :  but,  as  he  adds,  was  the  result  of  long 
reJlecHon.    He  proceeds^ 

*  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some  effectual  me> 
thod  for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  language ;  and 
they  think  it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under  the  protec- 
tioD  of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  minis- 
try, and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing.' 

This  IS  an  excellent  sentence ;  clear,  and  elegant  The  words  are 
ail  simple,  well  chosen,  and  expressive ;  and  are  arran^d  in  tlie  motf 
i>ruper  order.  It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty  not 
frequent  in  our  author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers, which  gradually  rise  and  swell  one  abore  anotheri  without  vaj 
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effected  or  UDSUitable  pomp ;  under  the  protection  of  a  prince^  tht 
countenance  and  encatiragenient  qfa  ministry ^  and  the  care  qfpro- 
per  persons  chosen/or  sttch  anundertaking.  We  may  remark,  in  tiie 
beginnlngorthe9enteDce»theproperu6eof  the  preposition  towards- 
greater  use  towards  theimprovement  o/knowledgeandpoliienesa- 
importing  the  pointing  or  tendency  of  any  thins  to  a  certain  end; 
which  could  not  have  been  so  weU  expressed  by  the  preposition 
for^  commonly  employed  in  place  oi  towards^  by  authors  who  are 
less  attentive^  than  Dean  Svift  was,  to  the  force  of  words. 

One  fault  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  both  with  this  and  the  former 
sentence,  considered  as  introductory  ones.  We  expect,  that  an  in- 
troduction is  to  unfold,  clearly  and  directly,  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
treated  of.  In  the  first  sentence,  our  author  has  told  us,  of  a  thou^t 
he  mentioned  to  his  Lordship  in  conversation,  which  had  been  the 
result  of  long  reflection,  and  concerning  which  he  had  consulted  ju- 
dicious persons.  But  what  that  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  di- 
rectly. We  gather  it  indeed  from  the  second  sentence,  wherein  he 
informs  us,  in  what  these  judicious  persons  agreed ;  namely,  thai 
some  method  for  improving  the  language  was  both  useful  and  practi- 
cable. But  this  indirect  method  of  opening  the  subject,  would  have 
been  very  faulty  in  a  regular  treatise ;  though  the  ease  of  the  epis- 
tolary form,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  addressing  his  patron, 
may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

^  1  was  glad  to  find  your  Lordship's  answer  in  so  different  a  style 
from  what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  occasions,  for 
some  years  past ;  thatallsttch  thoughts  must  be  deferred  to  a  timeqf 
peace;  a  topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that  they  would  not 
have  us,  by  any  means,  think  of  preserving  our  civil  and  religious 
constitution,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.' 

This  sentence  also  is  clear  and  elegant;  only  there  is  one  inaccu- 
racy, when  he  speaks  of  his  Lordship's  anstoer  being  in  so  different 
a  style  from  what  had  formerly  been  used.  His  answer  to  what  ?  or  to 
whom  ?  For  from  any  thing  going  before,  it  does  not  appear  that  an v 
application  or  address  had  been  made  to  his  Lordship  by  those  per- 
sons, whoseopinion  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence;  and  to 
whom  the  answer,  here  spoken  of,  naturally  refers.  There  is  a  little 
indistinctness,  as  I  befora  observed,  in  our  author's  manner  of  ia- 
troducins  his  subject  here.  We  may  observe  too  that  the  phrase, 
giad  to  find  your  answer  in  so  different  a  stylcj  though  abundantly 
suited  to  the languageof  conversation, or  of  afamiliar  letter,  yet,  in  re- 
gular composition,  requires  an  additional  word — glad  to  Jiiut your 
answer  run  in  so  different  a  styk. 

^  It  will  be  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  your  ministry,  mf 
Lord,  that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  nfl 
reasonable  proposals,  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  ol 
your  country,  however  foreign  to  your  immediate  office,  was  ever 
neglected  by  you.' 

The  phrase,  a  genius  above  all  stieh  regards,  both  seems  some- 
what harsh,  and  does  not  clearly  express  what  the  author  means, 
namdy,  the  eonfittedvie^ffs  of  those  who  neglected  every  thing  thai 
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belonged  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war.  Except  this  ex- 
pression,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  subject  to  the  least  reprehen- 
sion in  this  sentence,  nor  in  all  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph. 

*  I  confess,  the  merit  of  this  candour  and  condes'^ension  is  very 
much  lessened,  because  your  Lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer 
our  good  wishes;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplying  our 
wants,  faster  than  the  most  visionary  projector  can  adjust  bis  schemes. 
And  t)ierefore,my  Lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  tc 
offer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redres- 
sing of  which  is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  paying  the 
nation's  debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into  the  South  sea ;  and,  though 
not  of  such  immediate  benefit  as  either  of  these,  or  any  other  of  your 
/glorious  actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future  ages,  not  less  to  your  hon- 
our.* 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to  his  patron,  are  ve- 
ry high  and  strained;  and  show  that,  with  all  his  surliness,  he  was 
as  capable,  on  some  occasions,  of  making  his  court  to  a  great  man  b^ 
flattery,  as  other  writers.  However,  wiui  respect  to  the  style,  which 
is  the  sole  object  of  our  present  consideration,  every  thing  here,  as 
far  as  appears  to  me,  is  faultless.  In  these  sentences,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  this  paragraph,  in  general,  which  we  have  now  ended,  our 
author's  style  appears  to  great  advantage.  We  see  tha^  ease  and 
simplicity,  that  correctness  and  distinctness,  which  partici  larly  cha- 
racterize it  It  is  very  remarkable,  how  few  Latinised  words  Dean 
Swift  employs.  No  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  English  a.^ 
he  is«  or  borrows  so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  derivation. 
From  none  can  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  sig- 
nificancy  of  words.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  sentences  we  ha  re  now 
before  us,  how  plain  all  the  expressions  are,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  how  significant;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that  high  strain  of  com- 
pliment into  which  he  rises,  how  little  there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  of 
expression.  How  very  few  writers  can  preserve  this  manly  temper- 
ance of  style;  or  would  think  a  compliment  of  this  nature  supported 
with  sufficient  dignity,  unless  they  had  embellished  it  with  some  of 
those  high-sounding  words,  whose  chief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  give 
their  language  a  stiff  and  forced  appearance  ? 

*  My  Lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and  polite  per- 
sons of  the  nation,  complain  to  yooir  Lordship,  as  first  minister,  that 
our  language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions ;  that  the  preten* 
ders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  absur- 
dities ;  and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of 
grammar.' 

The  turn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant  He  had  spoken 
before  of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and  he  carries  on 
the  allusion,  by  entering  here  directly  on  his  subject,  in  the  style  of 
ai  public  representation  presented  to  the  minister  of  state.  One  in>- 
perfection,  however,  there  is  in  this  sentence,  which  luckily  for  our 
purpose,  serves  to  illustrate  a  i  ule  before  given,  concerning  theposi- 
20 
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tion  of  adver*)Sy  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity.  It  is  in  *he  middle  of  tJie 
sentence ;  thiU  tfieprtienders  topoiish  atulrejine  it^kuve  cfU^y  tntiA 
tip/iedabuses  and  absurdities.  No  w,  concerning  the  impoi  tofthisad- 
verby  chiefly y  I  ask,  whether  i  t  signiiies  that  these  pretenders  u  polish 
the  language,  have  been  the  chief  persons  who  have  multiplied 
its  abuses,  in  distinction /rc^m  otherSy.  or,  that  tlie  chi^  thing  which 
these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  tlie  abuses  of  our  laoguag** 
inopposition  to  their doen^  any /Ain^/o  r^neit  f  These  two  raeaa- 
ings  are  really  different ;  and  yet,  by  the  position  which  tlie  word 
chujly  has  in  the  sentenoe,  we  are  left  at  a  loss  in  which  to  ui  derstand 
it  The  construction  would  lead  us  rather  to  the  latter  seuse;  that 
the  chief  thing  which  these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the 
abuses  of  our  language.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  for- 
mer sense  was  what  the  Dean  intended,  as  it  carries  more  of  his  usual 
satirical  edge ;  ^  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  language  were, 
in  fact,  its  chief  corrupters ;'  on  which  supposition,  his  words  ooghi 
to  have  nm  thus :  that  tlie  pretenders  topoiish  and  refine  it,  ham 
been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities;  which 
would  have  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  iarth^  upon 
this  sentence,  that  as  language  is  the  object  with  which  it  sets  oat; 
that  our  languajore  is  extremely  imperfect;  and  as  there  follows  an  eniH 
meration  concerning  language,  in  three  particulars,  it  had  been  bet- 
ter if  language  had  been  kept  the  ruling  word,  or  the  nominative  to 
every  verb,  without  changing  the  construction ;  by  makingj9re/e9Mto« 
the  ruling  word,  as  is  done  in  tjie  second  member  of  the  enumeration, 
and  then,  in  the  third,  returning  again  to  the  former  word,  language. 
That  tlie  pretenders  to  polish — and  that^  in  ma$iy  instances,  it  qf- 
fends — I  am  persuaded,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  have 
been  more  neat  and  happy,  and  its  unity  more  complete,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  it  had  been  arranged  thus:  ^  That  our  language  is  extremely 
imperfect;  that  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  iXi  daily  corruptions;  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against 
every  part  of  grammar:  and  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine 
it,  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities.' 
This  degree  of  attention  seemed  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  in  order  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  conducted 
after  the  most  perfect  manner.     Our  author,  after  having  said, 

'  Lest  your  Ijordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  be  more  particular;'  proceeds  in  the  following  par»- 
{^raph: 

*  I  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  why 
our  language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France.' 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend  in 
our  author.  For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  we  are 
entering,  is  in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even  in  this  AcH 
sentence,  we  may  discern  an  inaccuracy — why  our  language  is  less 
refined  than  those  of  Italy  j  Spaing  or  France;  putting  the  pronoun 
those  in  the  plural,  when  the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  re- 
fers ia  in  the  singular,  our  language.     Instances  of  this  kind  may 
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lametinies  be  found  in  English  authors ;  but  they  sound  harah  to  the 
ear,  and  are  certainly  contrary  to  the  purity  of  grammar.  By  a 
very  little  attention,  this  inaccuracy  might  have  been  remedied; 
and  the  sentence  have  been  made  to  run  much  better  in  this  way ; 
'why  our  language  is  less  refined  th«i  the  Italian,  Spanish,  or  French.' 

*  It  ie  plain,  that  the  Latin  tonirue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this 
island ;  towards  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or  no  attempts  were 
made  till  the  time  of  Claudius;  neither  was  that  language  ever  so 
vulgar  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.' 

TowythtitlheLatinkmgfiejiniispurityjVkuneperi^ 
is  very  careless  style ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  wm  never  spoken  in  this 
i»land.  In  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  he  means  to  give  a  reason 
why  the  Latin  was  never  spoken  in  its  purity  amount  us,  because 
our  island  was  not  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  purity 
of  their  tongue  began  to  decline.  But  this  reason  ought  to  have 
been  brought  out  more  clearly.  This  mi^  easily  have  been  done, 
and  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  other 
mueh  better  pointed  out  by  means  of  a  small  variation;  thub:  <  It 
is  plain  that  the  Latin  tongue  in  its  purity  was  never  spoken  in  this 
isknd,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towards  the  conquest  of  it  were  made 
till  the  time  of  Claudius. '  He  adds,  neither  was  that  language  ever 
so  nuigar  in  Britain.  Ftdgar  was  one  of  the  worst  words  he  could 
have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  here :  namely,  that  the 
Latin  tongue  was  at  no  time  sogeneralj  or  so  much  in  common  use^ 
\fi  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Vulgar* 
when  applied  to  language,  commonly  signifies  impure,  or  debased 
language,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the  low  people,  which  is  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  author's  sense  here;  for,  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  that 
the  Latin  spoken  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,  as  what  was  spoken 
in  Gaul  and  Spain ;  he  means  just  the  contrary,  and  had  been  tell- 
ing us,  that  we  never  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its 
purity  began  to  be  corrupted. 

<  Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here,  were  at  length 
all  recalled  to  help  their  country  ag^ainst  the  Goths  and  other  barba* 
rout  invaders.' 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  the  La* 
tin  tongue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  account  of 
the  short  continuance  of  the  Romans  in  it.     Ho  goes  on : 

*  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  daily  ha- 
rassed by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the 
Saxons  for  their  defence;  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest 
part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the 
most  remote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  iu 
uustoms,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon.' 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase  left  to 
shift  for  themath)es^  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too  mueh  in  the  fami  - 
liar  style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next  as  the  sentence  ad- 
vaneeih-^breei/  to  call  in  the  Saxrmsfor  their  defence^who  eonse- 
qtjsenily  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power. 
What  vs  the  meaning  of  consequently  here?  If  it  means  *  afterwards^* 
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or, '  in  progress  of  time,'  this,  certainly,  is  not  a  sense  in  which  com- 
9e.quently  is  often  taken ;  and  therefore  the  expression  is  chargeable 
virith  obscurity.  The  adverb,  consequently ^  in  its  most  oommon  ac- 
ceptation, denotes  one  thing  foUovring  from  another,  as  an  effect 
from  a  cause.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and  means  that  the  Britons 
being  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
haying  called  in  these  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  this  consequenee 
is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation.  For  though 
it  has  often  happened,  that  nations  have  been  subdued  by  their  own 
auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can 
be  assumed,  as  it  seems  here  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evident 
principle.  But  further,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  phrase,  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power?  we  say,  reduce  to 
rule  J  reduce  to  practice  ;  we  can  say,  that  one  nation  reduces  an- 
other  to  subfection.  BvLtwhen  dominion  or  power  is  used,  we  always, 
asfar  as  I  know,  say,  reduce  under  their  power.  Reduce  tothdrpower^ 
\^  so  harsh  and  uncommon  an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  Swift's 
authority  in  language  be  very  great,  yet  in  the  use  of  this  phrase, 
1  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  chargeable 
with  want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  The  persons 
and  the  scene  are  too  often  changed  upon  us.  First,  the  Britons 
are  mentioned,  who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Picts;  next, 
the  Saxons  appear,  who  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  and 
drive  the  Britons  into  the  mountains;  and,  lastly,  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  introduced,  and  a  description  given  of  tlie  change  made 
upon  it  All  this  forms  a  group  of  various  objects,  presented  in  such 
quick  succession,  that  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them 
under  one  view.  Accordingly,  it  is  quoted  in  the  Elements  of  Cri* 
ticism,  as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  rendered  faulty  by  the  breach  of 
unity. 

'This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin  words 
remaining  in  the  British  than  the  old  Saxon;  which,  exceptief^ 
some  few  variations  in  the  orthography,  is  the  same  in  most  original 
words  with  our  present  English,  dA  well  as  with  the  German  and 
other  northern  dialects.' 

This  sentence  is  faulty,  somewhat  in  the'same  manner  with  the 
last.  It  is  loose  in  the  connexion  of  its  parts;  and  besides  this,  it 
is  also  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence*  What 
he  had  there  said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the  Britons, 
and  changing  the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  a  clear  and  good  reason  for  our  present  language  being 
Saxon  rather  than  British.  This  is  the  inference  which  we  would 
naturally  expect  him  to  draw  from  the  premises  just  before  laid 
down :  but  when  he  tells  us,  that  this  is  the  reason  why  there  are  more 
Latinwordsremaining  in  the  British  tongue  than  inthe  oldSaxon^ 
we  are  presently  at  a  stand.  No  reason  for  this  inference  appeals. 
If  it  can  be  gathered  at  all  from  the  foregoing  deduction,  it  is  ga- 
thered only  imperfectly.  For,  as  he  had  told  us,  that  the  Britons 
had  some  connexion  with  the  Romans,  he  should  have  also  told  ii^ 
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In  order  to  make  out  his  inference,  that  Ute  Saxons  neiror  had  any. 
The  truth  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  concemine  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  tongue  upon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed,  and  obscure. 
His  argument  required  to  have  been  more  fully  unfolded,  in  order 
to  make  it  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force.  In 
the  next  paragraph,  he  proceeds  to  discourse  concerning  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  French  tongue  upon  our  language.  The  style  becomi38 
more  clear,  though  not  remarkable  for  great  beauty  or  elegance. 

<  £.lward  the  Confessor  having  lived  long  in  France,  appears  to 
be  the  first  who  introduced  any  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with 
the  Saxon;  the  court  afiecting  what  the  Prince  was  fond  of,  and 
others  taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the 
Conqueror  proceeded  much  further,  bringing  over  with  him  vast 
numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monastery,  giving 
them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  endeavouring  to  make  it  universal  in  the  kingdom.' 

On  these  two  sentences,  I  have  nothing  of  moment  to  observe. 
The  sense  is  brought  out  clearly,  and  in  simple,  unaffected  language. 
*  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received;  but  your  Lord- 
«hip  hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a 
greater  progress  here  under  Harry  the  Second,  who  had  laige  terri. 
tories  on  that  continent  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife;  made 
frequent  journeys  and  expeditions  thither;  and  was  always  attended 
with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  retainers  at  court.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  our  author  states  an  opposition 
between  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  his  Loniship ; 
and  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  had 
convinced  him  of  somewhat  that  differed  from  the  general  opinion. 
Thus  one  must  naturally  understand  his  words :  TMSf  at  least f  is  the 
opiniongenerally  received;  but  your  Lordsfdp  hath  fully  convinced 
me. — Now  here  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  For  on 
examining  what  went  before,  there  appears  no  sort  of  opposition 
betwixt  the  generally  received  opinion,  and  that  of  the  author's  pa- 
tron. The  general  opinion  was,  that  William  the  Conqueror  had 
proceeded  much  farther  than  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  propagating 
the  French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  universal. 
Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone  on  to 
make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  than  it  had 
done  under  his  predecessor  William :  which  two  opinions  are  as 
entirely  consistent  with  each  other,  as  any  can  be;  and  therefore 
the  opposition  here  affected  to  be  stated  between  them,  by  the  ad- 
▼ersative  particle  iu/,  was  improper  and  groundless. 

<  For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween France  and  England  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there,  and 
the  conquests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three 
liundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  French 
tiuiQ  at  present ;  many  words  having  been  afterwards  rejected,  and 
9ome  since  the  days  of  Spenser;  although  we  have  still  retained 
not  a  few,  which  have  been  long  antiquated  in  France.' 
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This  18  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate,  and  liable  to  the  j 
objection  that  was  made  to  a  former  one,  of  the  want  of  usitj. 
It  consists  of  four  members,  each  divided  from  the  subsequent  by  a 
semicolon.  In  eoing  along,  we  naturally  expect  the  sentence  is  to 
end  at  the  second  of  these,  or  at  farthest,  at  the  third :  when, to  oar 
surprise,  a  new  member  of  the  period  makes  its  appearance,  and  fa- 
tigues our  attention  in  joining  all  the  parts  together.  Such  a  stnieture 
of  a  sentence  is  always  the  mark  of  careless  writing.  In  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence,  a  constant  intercourse  between  France  and 
Bnglandj  by  tf^  dominions  we  possessed  thercyond  the  conguettiwe 
made,  the  construction  is  not  sufficiently  filled  up.  In  place  of  tn/a^ 
course  by  the  dominions  wepossessedj  it  should  have  been — hyreamm 
of  the  dominions  we  possessed-^OT — occasioned  by  the  dominions  we 
possessed-^Bud  in  place  of-^he  dominions  wepossessedthercj  and  the 
conquests  we  madcy  the  regular  style  \9^the  dominions  which  wepos- 
sessed  there  and  the  conquests  which  we  made.  The  relative  proDoun 
whichj  is,  indeed,  in  phrases  of  this  kind,  sometimes  omitted.  But, 
when  it  is  omitted  the  style  becomes  elliptic;  and  though  in  convei^ 
sation,  or  in  the  verylightandeasy  kinds  of  writing,  such  elliptic  style 
may  not  be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular  writing,  it  is  better  to 
fill  up  the  construction,  and  insert  the  relative  pronoun.  After  hav- 
ing said,  J  couldproduceseveralinstancesofboihkindsy  i/itwereqf 
any  use  or  entertainment  yOnraxiihoTbepns  the  next  paragfaph  tbns : 

<  To  examine  into  the  several  circumstances  by  wHieh  the  lan- 
guage of  a  country  may  be  altered,  would  force  me  to  enter  into  a 
wide  field.' 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  sentence,  unless  that  here  oc- 
curs the  first  instance  of  a  metaphor  since  the  beginning  of  this  trea- 
tise ;  entering  into  a  wide  fields  being  put  for  beginning  an  extensive 
subject.  Few  writers  deal  less  in  figurative  language  than  Swift.  I 
before  observed,  that  he  appears  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  kind; 
and  though  this  renders  his  style  somewhat  dry  on  serious  sobjeets* 
yet  his  plainness  and  simplicity,  I  must  not  forbear  to  remind  my 
readers,  is  far  preferable  ta  an  ostentatious  and  affected  parade  of 
ornament. 

^I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  Engliaiiy 
seem  to  have  undergone  the  same  fortune.  The  first  from  the  days 
of  Romulus  to  those  of  Julius  Csesar,  suffered  perpetual  changes; 
and  by  what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally  ^leak  on 
that  subject,  as  well  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  it  ismuii- 
fest  that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  TuUy,  was  as  un- 
intelligible in  his  time,  as  the  French  and  English  of  the  same  pe^ 
riod  are  now ;  and  these  two  have  changed  as  much  since  William 
the  Conqueror  (which  is  but  little  less  than  700  years)  as  the  LAtin 
appears  to  have  done  in  the  like  term.* 

The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negligently  here.  This 
sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kind,  of  which  some 
instances  have  occurred  before;  but  none  worse  than  this.  It  Te- 
quires  a  very  distinct  head  to  comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
period  at  first  reading.     In  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  careless- 
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I  of  ezpressiolu  He  says,  It  is  manifest  that  the  Lafirij  300 
pears b^ore  TkUfyjUHtsasuninteUigibleinhistimej  as  the  English 
and  Frenehqfthe  sameperiodare  now.  By  the  English  and  French 
of  the  same  period  must  naturally  be  understood,  the  English  and 
French  that  were  spoken  three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  This  is 
Ibe  only  granunatieal  meaning  his  words  will  bear;  and  yet  assured* 
\y  what  he  means,  and  what  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
KaFeexpressed  with  more  precision,  is,  the  EngUsh  and  French  thai 
were  spoken  300  years  ago;  or  at  a  period  equally  distant  from  our 
age  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  from  the  age 
of  I'ully.  But  when  an  author  writes  hastily,  and  does  not  review 
with  proper  care  what  he  has  written,  many  such  inaccuracies  will 
be  apt  to  creep  into  his  style. 

<  Whether  our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast  as  the 
Roman  did,  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  debate 
than  it  is  worth.  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  corruptions  of 
the  last;  as  the  change  oftheirgovernmentto  atyranny,  which  ruined 
the  study  of  eloquence,  there  being  no  further  use  or  encouragement 
for  popular  orators:  their  giving  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  capacity  for  employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  an<l 
Germany,  and  other  distant  parts,  as  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a 
great  number  of  foreign  pretenders  to  Rome;  the  slavish  disposi- 
tion of  the  senate  and  people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence 
of  the  age  where  wholly  turned  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of 
all  subjects;  the  great  corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of 
foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others 
that  might  be  assigned^  not  to  mention  the  invasions  from  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on.' 

In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  towardsi 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  language,  there  are  many  inaccura* 
eies — the  change  of  their  government  toa  tyranny:  Of  whose  gov- 
ernment? He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the  Roman  language,  and 
therefore  we  guess  at  his  meaning;  but  his  style  is  ungrammatical ; 
for  he  had  not  mentioned  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  therefore, 
when  he  says  their  government^  there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sen- 
tence to  which  the  pronoun  their  can  refer  with  any  propriety. 
Oioing  the  capacity  for  employments  to  several  toumsiu  Gauly  isa 
questionable  expression.  For  though  towns  are  sometimes  put  for  the 
people  whoinhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a  town  the  capacity  for  employ- 
vientSj  sounds  harsh  and  uncouth.  The  toit  andeloqwence  of  t fie  age 
tcrAo//y /ura^flf  »n/oj9an^yric,  is  a  phrase  wh  ieh  does  not  well  expi  ess 
the  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  eloquence  can  be  turned  into  pano- 
gjnrie ;  but  t^ey  may  be  turned  towards  panegyric^  or,  employed  in 
panegyric,  which  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect— T^^^rea^ 
eorrfiption  f^  manners^  and  introduction  of  foreign  htsmry  with 
/hreigntermstoescpressit^unthseveralothers  that  fnighi  he  assigned 
-—He  means,  taith  several  other  reasons.  The  word  reasons^  had  in- 
deed been  mentioned  before ;  but  as  it  stands,  at  the  distance  of  thir- 
yoBn  lines  backward,  the  repetition  of  it  h^^ie  became  inoispensabi'^ 
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in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Nji  io  nuniion^  he  aids,  the  inoaMm 
from  the  Ooths  and  f^andfUfy  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on. 
One  would  imagioe  him  to  meaa^that  the  invasions  from  the  Goth^ 
and  Vandals,  arehistorical/acts  too  virell  known  and  obvious  to  bit 
insisted  on.  But  he  means  quite  a  different  thing,  though  ho  hn 
not  taken  the  proper  method  of  expressing  it,  through  his  hane, 
probably,  to  finish  the  paragraph ;  namely,  that  these  invasion?  from 
tiie  Goihs  and  Vdindaisjtoere  causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  Raman 
lanffuage  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  farther.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  point  out  many  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which  we  have  consi- 
dered. But,  in  order  that  my  observations  may  not  be  constnied  as 
meant  to  depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of  Dean  Swiil  below 
their  just  v»lue,  there  are  two  remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to 
make  before  concluding  this  lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to 
estimate  an  author's  style  on  the  whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writ- 
ings, which  chances  to  be  composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hasty  production:  though,  as  I  before  observed,  it  was  by 
no  means  on  that  account  that  I  pitched  upon  it  for  the  subject  of  this 
exercise.  But  after  having  examined  it,  I  am  sensible  that  in  many 
other  of  his  writings,  the  Dean  is  more  accurate. 

My  other  observation,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  Dean  Swiftand 
Mr.  Addison,  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  freer  from  such  inac- 
curacies, as  I  hav^  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  these  two,  whose  style, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have  half  their  merit  Refine- 
ment in  language  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  much  attended  to. 
In  several  modern  productions  of  very  small  value,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  point  out  many  errors  in  language.  The  words  mighty  pro- 
bably, be  all  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged ;  and  the 
turn  of  the  sentence  sonorous  and  musical ;  whilst  yet  the  style,  upon 
the  whole,  might  deserve  no  praise.  The  fault  often  lies  in  what  may 
be  called  the  general  cast,  or  complexion  of  the  style;  which  a  per^ 
son  of  a  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance, 
and  diffuse;  flimsy  or  affected ;  petulant  or  ostentatious;  though  the 
faults  cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particularized,  as  when  they 
lie  in  some  erroneous  or  negligent  construction  of  a  sentence. 
Whereas  such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swiil,  carry  alwa3rs  those  ge- 
neral characters  of  good  style,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  occasion- 
al negligences,  every  person  of  good  taste  mustdiscern  and  approve. 
We  see  their  faults  overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.  We  see  a  wri- 
ter of  sense  and  reflection  expressing  hissentiments  without  affecta- 
tion, attentive  to  thoughts  as  well  as  to  words;  and,  in  the  main  cur- 
rent o(  his  language,  elegant  and  beautiful ;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  blemishes  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  such  authors,  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  tte 
study  of  composition,  some  of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to  observe 
for  avoiding  such  errors;  and  to  render  them  sensible  of  the  necea- 
nhy  of  strict  attention  to  language  and  to  style.  Let  them  imttj^ 
the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  great  authors^  let  them  study  to  be 
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always  natAinlyaAd,  as  far  as  they  can,  always  correct  in  their  ezpres* 
aions:  let  them  endeavour  to  be^at  some  times,  lively  and  strike 
ing;  but  caretully  avoid  being  at  any  time  ostentatious  and  af* 
fected. 


LECTURE  XXV. 


ELOQUENCE,  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING HISTORY 

OF  ELOQUENCE GRECIAN  ELOQUENCE...... 

DEMOSTHENES. 

Haying  finished  that  pert  of  the  course  which  relates  to  language 
and  style,  we  are  now  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and  to  examine  the 
subjects  upon  which  style  is  employed.  I  begin  with  what  is  proper- 
ly called  eloquence,  or  public  speidcing.  In  treating  of  this,  I  am  to 
eonsider  the  different  kinds  and  subjects  of  public  speaking;  the 
manner  suited  to  each ;  the  proper  distribution  and  management  of 
all  the  parts  of  a  discourse;  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delive- 
ry of  it  But  before  I  enter  upon  any  of  these  heads,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the 
state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  countries.  This 
will  lead  into  some  detail ;  but  I  hope  an  useful  one ;  as  in  every  art 
it  is  of  gre^t  consequence  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and,  of  the  progress  which  it  has 
made  among  mankind. 

Of  eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  proper  notion,  becau^  there  is  not  any  thing  concerning  which 
false  notion3i  have  been  more  prevalent  Hence,  it  has  been  so  often, 
and  IS  still  at  this  day,  in  disrepute  with  many.  When  you  speak  to 
a  plain  man,  of  eloquence,  or  in  praise  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you  with 
very  little  attention.  He  conceives  eloquence  to  signify  a  certain 
triek  of  speech;  the  art  of  varnishing  weak  arguments  plausibly;  or 
of  speaking,  so  as  to  please  and  tickle  tlie  ear.  ^Give  me  good 
sense,'  says  he,  ^  and  keep  your  eloquence  for  boys.'  He  is  in  the 
right,  if  eloquence  were  what  he  conceives  it  to  be.  It  would  be 
then  a  very  contemptible  art  indeed,  below  the  study  of  any  wise  or 
good  man.  But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  truth.  To  bfl 
truly  eloquent,  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  For  the  best  definition 
which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  eloquence,  is  the  art  of  speaking  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  speak.  Whenever 
&  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rational  being,  to  hav^ 
some  end  in  view ;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse,  or  to  persuade,  or, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  He  who 
speaks  or  writes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words  most  effec- 
tually to  that  end,  is  the  most  eloquent  man.  Whatever  then  the  sub- 
ject be,  there  is  room  for  eloquence ;  in  history  or  even  in  philoso- 
2P 
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fhjf  M  well  as  in  oratisms.  The  definition  whieh  I  have  giyen  o( 
tiloquence,  comprehend^t  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  it;  whether  caieu- 
lated  to  instruct,  to  persuade,  or  to  please.  But,  as  the  most  hnpor- 
tant  subject  of  discourse  is  action,  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquence 
chiefly  appears  when  it  is  employed  to  influence  conduct,  and  pe^ 
suade  to  action.  As  it  is  principally  with  reference  to  this  end,  that 
it  becomes  the  object  of  art,  eloquenee  may,  under  this  view  of  it, 
be  defined,  the  art  Of  persuasion. 

This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately 
follow,  which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  art  It  fol- 
lows clearly,  that  in  order  to  persuade,  the  most  essential  requisites 
are,  solid  argument,  clear  method,  a  character  of  probity  appear- 
ing in  the  speaker,  joined  with  such  graces  of  style  and  utteranee, 
9LS  shall  draw  our  attention  to  what  he  says.  Good  sense  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all.  No  man  can  be  truly  eloquent  without  it;  for  fools 
can  persuade  none  but  fools.  In  order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense 
you  must  first  convince  him;  which  is  only  to  be  done,  by  sids- 
fying  his  understanding  of  the  reasonableness  of  what  you  propose 
to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  convincing  and  persuading, 
though  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  import,  notwithstanding, 
difierent  things,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us,  at  present,  to  distin- 
-guish  from  each  other.  Conviction  affects  the  understanding  only ; 
persuasion,  the  will  and  the  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
philosopher  to  convince  me  of  truth ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  orator 
to  persuade  me  to  act  agreeably  to  it,  by  engaging  my  affections 
on  its  side.  Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not  always  go  together. 
They  oughty  indeed,  to  go  together;  and  would  do  so,  if  our  incli- 
nation regularly  followed  the  dictates  of  our  understanding.  But  as 
our  nature  is  constituted,  I  may  be  convinced,  that  virtue,  justice,  or 
public  spirit,  are  laudable,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  persuad- 
ed to  act  according  to  them.  The  inclination  may  revolt,  though 
the  understanding  be  satisfied :  the  passions  may  prevail  against  the 
judgment  Conviction  is,  however,  always  one  avenue  to  the  in- 
clination or  heart;  and  it  is  that  which  an  orator  must  first  bend  his 
strength  to  gain;  for  no  persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable,  which  is 
not  founded  on  conviction.  But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  orator 
must  go  farther  than  merelv  producing  conviction ;  he  must  consider 
man  as  a  (reatare  moved  by  many  different  springs,  and  must  act 
upon  them  all.  He  must  address  himself  to  the  passions ;  he  must 
(Miint  to  the  fiuicy,  and  touch  the  heart;  and,  hence,  besides  solid 
argument,  and  dear  method,  all  the  conciliating  and  interesting 
arts,  both  of  composition  and  pronunciation,  enter  into  the  idea  A 
eloquence. 

An  objection  nuy,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence, 
as  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  ill,  as  well  ti 
to  good.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may ;  and  so  reasoning  may  also 
be,  and  too  often  is  employed  for  leading  men  into  error.  But  whs 
would  think  of  forming  an  argument  from  this  against  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  reasoning  powers?  reason,  eloquence,  and  every  sn 
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which  ever  has  been  studied  among  mankind,  may  be  abosed,  and 
may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  men ;  but  it  were  perfect* 
iy  childish  to  contend,  that,  upon  this  account,  they  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Give  truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms  which  you  give 
vice  and  falsehood,  and  Che  former  are  likely  to  prevail.  Eloquence 
is  no  invention  of  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest.  Place  him  in  some  critical 
situation ;  let  him  have  some  great  interest  at  stake,  and  you  will 
see  him  lay  hold  of  the  most  cSRsctual  means  of  persuasion.  The 
art  of  oratory  proposes  nothine  more  than  to  follow  out  the  track 
which  nature  has  first  pointed  out  And  the  more  exactly  that 
this  track  is  pursued,  the  more  that  eloquence  is  properly  studied, 
the  more  shall  we  be  guarded  against  the  abuse  which  bad  men 
make  of  it,  and  enabled  the  better  to  distinguish  between  true  elo- 
quence and  the  tricks  of  sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees  of  eloquence.  The 
first,  and  lowest,  is  that  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the  hearers. 
Such,  generally,  is  the  eloquence  of  panegyrics,  inaugural  orations, 
addresses  to  great  men,  and  other  harangues  of  this  sort  This  or- 
namental sort  of  composition  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  It 
may  innocently  amuse  and  entertain  the  mind :  and  it  may  be  mix- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  with  very  useful  sentiments.  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  where  the  speaker  has  no  farther  aim  than  merely 
to  shine  and  to  please,  there  is  great  danger  of  art  being  strained 
into  ostentation,  and  of  the  composition  being  tiresome  and  lan- 
guid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloquence,  is,  when  the  speaker 
aims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform,  to  instruct,  to  con- 
vince :  when  his  art  is  exerted,  in  removing  prejudices  against  him- 
self  and  his  cause;  in  choosing  the  most  proper  arguments,  stating 
them  with  the  greatest  force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  order,  ex- 
presring  and  delivering  them  with  propriety  and  beauty;  and  there- 
by disposing  us  to  pass  that  judgment,  or  embrace  that  side  of  the 
cause,  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  us.  Within  this  compass,  chiefly, 
is  employed  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  higher  degree  of  eloquence, 
wherein  a  greater  power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind ;  by  which 
we  are  not  only  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitated,  and  carried 
along  with  the  speaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to  rise  together  wilh 
his ;  we  enter  into  all  his  emotions;  we  love,  we  detest,  we  resent, 
according  as  he  inspires  us,  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act, 
with  vigour  and  warmth.  Debate,  in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the 
most  illustrious  field  to  this  species  of  eloquence;  and  the  pulpit 
also  admits  it 

I  am  here  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence,  that 
the  high  eloquence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always  the  oflt 
spring  of  passion.  By  passion,  I  mean  that  stat^  of  the  mind  in 
which  it  is  a^tated,  and  fired  by  some  object  it  has  in  view.  A  nran 
may  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to  act,  by  mere  reason  and 
argument    But  that  degree  of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admira> 
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tioQ  of  mankind,  and  properly  denominates  one  an  orator,  is  nevei 
found  without  warmth  or  passion.  Passion,  when  in  such  a  d^ree 
as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind,  without  throwing  it  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  itself,  is  universally  found  to  exalt  all  the  human  powers 
It  renders  the  mind  infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  penetrating, 
more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments.  A  man, 
actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at 
other  times.  He  is  conscious  of  more  strengSi  and  force ;  he  ut- 
ters greater  sentiments,  conceives  higher  designs,  and  executes  them 
with  a  boldness  and  a  felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  could 
not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  persuasion, 
is  the  power  of  passion  felt  Almost  every  man,  in  passion,  is  elo- 
quent Then  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  He  trans* 
mits  to  others,  by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  senti- 
ments which  he  feels;  his  looks  and  gestures  are  all  persuasive; 
and  nature  here  shows  herself  infinitely  more  powerful  than  art 
This  is  the  foundation  of  that  just  and  noted  rule :  ^  Si  vis  me  Here, 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi.' 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloquence  flows 
from  passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve  to  be  at- 
tended to;  and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  For  hence  the  universally  acknowledged  effect  of  en 
thusiasm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in  public  speakers,  for  affecting 
tlieir  audience.  Hence  all  laboured  declamation,  and  affected  or- 
naments of  style,  which  show  the  mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved, 
are  so  inconsistent  with  persuasive  eloquence.  Hence  all  studied 
prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  pronunciation,  detract  so  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  a  speaker.  Hence  a  discourse  that  is  read,  moves  us  less 
than  one  that  is  spoken,  as  having  less  the  appearance  of  coming 
warm  from  the  heart  Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  that  he  is  not  eloquent  Hence,  a  skeptical  man,  who  is 
always  in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly ;  or  a  cunning  merce- 
nary man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume  the  appearance  of  pa»> 
sion  than  to  feel  it;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  public  speak- 
ing. Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to 
be,  disinterested,  and  in  eai  aust,  in  order  to  persuade. 

Those  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  noe, 
concerning  eloquence  in  general ;  and  with  which  I  have  thought  pro- 
per  to  begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to 
suggest  From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  eloquence 
is  a  high  talent  and  of  great  importance  in  society:  and  that  it  re- 
quires both  natural  genius,  and  much  improvement  from  art  View- 
ed as  the  art  of  persuasion,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest  state,  soundness 
of  understanding,  and  considerable  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture ;  and,  in  its  higher  degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  strong  seusi* 
bility  of  mind,a  warm  and  lively  imagination, joined  with  correctness 
of  judgment,  and  an  extensive  command  of  the  power  of  language ; 
to  which  must  also  be  added,  the  graces  of  pronunciation  and  deli- 
very. Let  us  next  proceed,  to  consider  in  what  state  eloquence  oas 
subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations 
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It  18  an  observation  made  by  several  writers,  that  eloquence  is  lo 
bn  looked  for  onlj  in  free  states.  Longinus,  in  particular,  at  the  end 
of  his  treatise  on  the  sublime,  when  assigning  the  reason  why  so  lit- 
tle sublimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  illus- 
trates this  observation  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty.  Liberty,  he  re- 
marks, is  the  nurse  of  true  genius;  it  animates  the  spiiit,  and  invigo- 
rates the  hopes  of  men ;  excites  honourable  emulation,  and  a  desire 
of  excelling  in  every  art  All  other  qualifications,  he  saj  r,  you  mny 
ftnd  among  those  who  are  deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slave 
become  an  orator;  he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  Now, 
though  this  reasoning  be,  in  the  main,  true ;  it  must,  however,  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitations.  For,  under  arbitrary  governments, 
if  they  be  of  the  civilized  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  arts, 
ornamented  eloquence  may  flourish  remarkably.  Witness  France 
at  this  day,  where,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  more 
of  what  may  be  justly  called  eloquence,  within  a  certain  sphere,  is 
to  be  found,  than,  perhaps, in  any  other  nation  in  Europe;  though 
freedom  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
The  French  sermons,  and  orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions, 
are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but  several  of  them  are  un* 
commonly  spirited,  are  animated  with  bold  figures,  and  rise  to  a  degree 
of  the  sublime.  Their  eloquence,  however,  in  genera],must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  of  the  flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind ;  calculated 
more  to  please  and  sooth,  than  to  convince  and  persuade.  High, 
manly,  and  forcible  eIoquence,is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  the  regions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  be- 
sides the  general  turn  of  softness  and  efleminacy  which  such^vem- 
ments  may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art 
of  speaking  cannot  be  such  an  instrument  of  ambition,  business,  and 
power,  as  it  is  in  democratical  states.  It  is  confined  within  a  nar- 
rower range  ;  it  can  be  employed  only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar;  but 
is  excluded  from  tho^e  great  scenes  of  public  business,  where  the  spi- 
rits of  men  have  the  freest  exertion ;  where  important  aflairs  are  trans- 
acted, and  persuasion,  of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.  Wher- 
ever man  can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason  and 
discourse,  which  certainly  is  under  a  free  state  of  government,  there 
we  may  naturally  expect  that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  understood, 
and  carried  to  the  greatest  height 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  to  go 
lar  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  it  among  the 
monuments  of  eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  those  a«;cs,  there 
was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind;  but  it  approached  near- 
er to  poetry  than  to  what  we  properly  call  oratory.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  I  formerly  showed,  that  the  language  of  the  first  ages 
was  passionate  and  metaphoi^ical ;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock 
of  words,  of  which  speech  then  consisted;  and  partly  to  the  tincture 
which  language  naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state 
of  men,  agitated  by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events  which 
to  them  are  strange  and  surprising.     In  this  state,  rapture  and  enthu- 
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siasm*  the  parents  of  poetry,  had  an  ample  field.  But  wKUe  the  in- 
tercourse of  mea  was  as  yet  unfrequent,  and  force  and  strength  werf 
the  chief  means  employed  in  deciding  controversies,  the  arts  of  or>» 
tory  and  persuasion,  of  reasoning  and  debate,  could  be  but  litdt 
known.  The  first  empires  that  arose,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian, 
were  of  the  despotic  kind.  The  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
one,  or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were  accustomed  to  a  Uiud 
reverence;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded;  and  none  of  those  re- 
finements of  society,  which  make  public  speaking  an  object  of  im* 
portance,  were  as  yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  republics,  that  we  find  any  re- 
markable appearances  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persuasion ;  and 
these  gave  it  such  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and,  perhaps 
has  never  had  again  since  that  time.  And,  therefore,  as  the  Gre- 
cian eloquence  has  ever  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  powers  of  speech',  it  is  necessary  that  we  fix  our 
attention,  for  a  little,  on  this  period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.  These  were 
governed,  at  first,  by  kings  who  were  called  tyrants,  on  whoee  ei- 
pulsion  from  all  these  states,  there  sprung  up  a  greatnumber  of  demu- 
cratical  governments,  founded  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  animated  by 
the  same  high  spirit  offreedom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one  an- 
other. We  may  compute  the  flourishing  period  of  those  Grecian 
states  to  have  lasted  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties  of  Greece;  a  period  which 
comprehends  about  150  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  found 
most  of  their  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly  their 
orators :  for  though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct  among 
thom  after  that  period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  republics,  the  most  noted,  by  far,  for  eloquence, 
and,  indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athens.  The  Atlienians 
were  an  ingenious,  quick,  sprightly  people;  practised  in  business, 
and  sharpened  by  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  which  happen- 
ed in  their  government  The  genius  of  their  government  was  alto- 
gether democratical ;  their  legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  They  had,  indeed,  a  senate  of  five  hundred;  hot  in 
the  general  convention  of  the  citizens  was  placed  the  last  resort; 
and  afiairs  were  conducted  there,  entirely,  by  reasoning,  speaking, 
and  a  skilful  application  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  popalar 
assembly.  There,  laws  were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and 
thence  the  magistrates  were  chosen.  For  the  highest  honours  ot 
the  state  were  alike  open  to  all ;  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman 
excluded  from  a  seat  in  their  supreme  courts.  In  such  a  sute, 
eloquence,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  as  the  surest 
means  of  rising  to  influence  and  power;  and  what  sort  of  eloquence? 
Not  that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy;  but  that  which  was 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  most  effectual  for  convincing,  interesting, 
and  persuading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was  not 
a  mere  competition  for  empty  applause,  but  a  serious  contentioo 
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for  that  public  leading  which  was  the  great  object  both  of  the  men 
of  ambition,  and  the  men  of  virtue. 

In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  the  highest  attention 
was  paid  to  every  tiling  elegant  in  the  arts,  we  may  naturally  expect 
to  find  the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious.  Accordingly,  it  was 
improved  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  taste  and  Attic  manner 
have  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  true,  that  ambitious  demagogues, 
and  corrupt  orators^  did  sometimes  dazzle  and  mislead  the  people, 
by  a  showy  but  false  eloquence:  for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their 
acuteness,  were  Cictious  and  giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  no* 
velty.  But  when  some  important  interest  drew  the'  attention, 
when  any  great  danger  roused  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to 
a  serious  trial,  they  commonly  distinguished  very  justly  between 
genuine  and  spurious  eloquence;  and  hence  DemosUienes triumphed 
over  all  his  opponents;  because  he  spoke  always  to  the  purpose, 
affected  no  insignificant  parade  of  words,  used  weighty  arguments, 
and  showed  them  clearly  where  their  interest  lay.  In  critical  con- 
junctures of  the  state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed  with  some 
pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  procia** 
mation  was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver  his 
opinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  empty  declamation 
and  sophistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  bf^en  hissed,  but  re- 
sented and  punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accustomed 
to  business.  Their  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such  occasions, 
when  they  rose  to  address  the  people,  as  they  knew  tliey  were  to  bo 
held  answerable  for  the  issue  of  the  counsel  which  they  gave.  The 
most  liberal  endowments  of  the  greatest  princes  never  could  found 
such  a  school  for  true  oratory,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  Eloquence  there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous, 
from  amidst  the  contentions  of  faction  and  freedom,  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  of  active  life ;  and  not  from  that  retirement  and  specula- 
tion, which  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  fancy  more  favourable  to  elo> 
quence  than  they  are  found  to  be. 

Pisistratus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  subverted 
his  plan  of  government,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as  the  first  wHo 
distinguished  himself  among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the 
arts  of  speech.  His  ability  in  these  arts  he  employed  fur 
raising  himself  to  the  sovereign  power ;  which,  however,  when 
he  had  attained  it,  he  exercised  with  moderation.  Of  the  ora- 
tors who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.  Pericles,  who  died 
about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  fli'St  who  carried 
eloquence  to  a  great  height;  to  such  a  height,  indeed,  that  it  does 
not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwailk  surpassed.  He  was  more  than  an 
orator;  he  was  also  a  statesman  and  a  general;  expert  in  business, 
and  of  consummate  address.  Forty  years  he  governed  Athens 
with  absolute  sway;  and  historians  ascribe  his  influence,  not  more 
to  his  political  talents  than  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  of  that 
forcible  and  vehement  kind,  that  bore  eveir  thing  before  it,  and 
triumphed  over  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  people.    Hence 
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he  had.the  snroame  of  Olympias  giren  him;  and  it  was  said,  that 
like  Jupiter,  he  thundered  when  he  spoke.  Though  his  ambition  be 
liable  to  censure,  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  several  virtues^  aadil 
was  the  confidence  which  the  people  reposed  in  his  integrity,  thtt 
^ve  such  power  to  his  eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rous, magnanimous,  and  public  spirited ;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  him- 
Helf ;  he  expended  indeed  great  sums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly 
un  public  works;  and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valued  himselt 
piincipally  on  having  never  obliged  any  citizen  to  wear  moaming 
on  his  account,  during  his  long  administration.  It  is  a  remtrkabie 
particular  recorded  of  Pericles  by  Suidas,  that  he  was  the  fint 
Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  into  writing,  a  discourse  designed 
for  tlie  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  coarse  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
arose  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critiaa*  and  Theramenes,  eminent  citi- 
zens of  Athens,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  eloquence. 
They  were  not  orators  by  profession ;  they  were  not  formed  by 
schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education,  that  of  business 
and  debate ;  where  man  sharpened  man,  and  civil  afiairs  carried  on 
by  public  speaking  brought  every  power  of  the  mind  into  action.  The 
manner  or  style  of  oratory  which  then  prevailed,  we  learn  from  the 
orations  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  who  also  flourished  in  the 
same  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concise,  even  to  some  de- 
gree of  obscurity.  *Grandes  erant  verbis,^  says  Cicero,  'crebri 
sententiis,  compressione  rerum  breves,  et,  ob  eam  ipsam  eaasam, 
interdum  subobscuri.  **  A  manner  very  different  from  what,  in  mo- 
dern times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  the  style  of  popular  oratory; 
and  which  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  die  acuteness  of  those  andi- 
ences  to  which  they  spoke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  the  days  of  Pericle$^ 
become  an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave 
birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoricians,  and 
sometimes  sophists,  who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian war;  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who 
was  more  eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Leontium.  These 
sophists  joined  to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a  subtile  logic,  and  were 
generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  skeptics.  Gorgias,  however, 
was  a  professed  master  of  eloquence  only.  His  repuUtion  wis 
prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  in  Leontium  of  Sicily, 
his  native  city;  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established  himself  at  Athens,  anci 
lived  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  105  years.  Hermogenes  (de 
Ideis,  1.  ii.  cap.  9.)  has  preservedji  fragment  of  his,  from  which 
we  see  his  style  and  manner.  It  ff  extremely  quaint  and  artificial: 
full  of  antithesis  and  pointed  expression ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Gre- 

'  ••They  were  nMgoUicpnt  in  their  ezpretsionii ;  they  abounded  !n  thought;  *<? 
eomprettcA  their  miitter  into  tew  words,  and  by  their  brevity,  were  someetmei  obtcur* 
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eian  subtility  had  already  carried  the  study  of  language.  These 
rhetoricians  did  not  content  themselves  with  delivering  general  in- 
structions concerning  eloquence  to  their  pupils,  and  endeavouring 
to  form  their  taste ;  but  they  professed  the  art  of  giving  them  receipts 
for  making  all  sorts  of  orations;  and  of  teaching  them  how  to  speak 
for,  and  against,  every  cause  whatever.  Upon  this  plan,  they 
were  the  first  who  treated  of  common  places,  and  the  artificial  in- 
vention of  arguments  and  topics  for  every  subject  In  the  hands  of 
such  men,  we  may  easily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate 
from  the  masculine  strain  it  had  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  tri- 
fling and  sophistical  art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  cor^ 
rupters  of  true  eloquence.  To  them,  the  great  Socrates  opposed 
himself.  By  a  profound,  but  simple  reasoning  peculiar  to  nimself, 
he  exploded  their  sophistry ;  and  endeavoured  to  recall  men's  atten- 
tion from  that  abuse  of  reasoning  and  discourse  which  began  to  be  in 
vogue,  to  natural  language,  and  sound  and  useful  thought 

In  the  same  age,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  philosopher 
above  mentioned,  flourished  Isocrates,  whose  writings  are  still  ex- 
tant He  was  a  professed  rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  eloquence, 
he  acquired  both  a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  than  any  of  his 
rivals  in  that  profession.  No  contemptible  orator  was  he.  His 
orations  are  full  of  morality  and  good  sentiments ;  they  are  flowing 
and  smooth ;  but  too  destitute  of  vigour.  He  never  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  nor  pleaded  causes;  and  accordingly  his  orations  are 
calculated  only  for  the  shade:  *  Pompae,'  Cicero  allows,  *magis 
quam  pugnae  aptior;  ad  voluptatem  aurium  accommodatus  potius 
quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen.'*  The  style  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium 
was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally  of  two  mem- 
bers balanced  against  each  other.  The  style  of  Isocrates,  on  the 
contrary,  is  swelling  and  full;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  in* 
troducedlhe  method  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which  had  a 
studied  music  and  harmonious  cadence;  a  manner  which  he  has 
carried  to  a  vicious  excess.  What  shall  we  think  of  an  orator,  who 
employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discourse,  still  extant,  entitled 
the  Panegyric?  How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  bestow- 
ed on  all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences?  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also 
upon  those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,  a  full  and  regular  treatise, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient 
criticism  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted.  He  commends 
the  splendour  of  Isocrates's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his  icntiments; 
but  severely  censures  his  affectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  cp- 
Jence  of  all  his  sentences.  He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer; 
not  a  natural  persuasive  speaker.  Cicero,  in  his  critical  works, 
though  he  admits  his  failings,  yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very 
favourable  to  that  ^  plena  ac  numerosa  oratio,'  that  swelling  and 
musical  style  which  Isocrates  introduced,  and  with  the  love  of  which, 
Cicero  himself  was  perhaps  somewhat  infected.     In  one  of  his  trcA- 

*  '  More  fitted  for  show  than  for  debate  ]  better  calculated  for  the  amuBemeiit  of  an 
mdicDce,  than  for  jadicial  contests.' 

2a 
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iiaes  (Orat  ad.  M.  Brut)  be  informs  us,  that  bis  friend  Brutus  and 
be  differed  in  this  particular,  and  that  Brutus  found  fault  with  his 
|>artiality  to  Isocrates.  The  manner  of  Isocrates  generally  catches 
young  people,  when  they  begin  to  attend  to  composition ;  and  il 
IS  very  natund  that  it  should  do  so.  It  gives  them  an  idea  of  that 
regularity,  cadeaceyand  magnificence  of  style,  which  fills  the  ear: 
but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  for  the  world,  they  will  fiiiil 
this  ostentatious  manner  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  business,  oi 
commanding  attention.  It  is  said,  that  the  high  reputation  of  Iso- 
crates, prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  or  liv- 
ad  but  a  little  after  him,  to  write  his  institutions  of  rhetoric;  which 
are  indeed  formed  upon  a  plan  of  eloquence  very  different  from 
that  of  Isocrates,  and  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He  seems  to 
have  had  it  in  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  orators  much  more 
towards  convincing  and  affecting  their  hearers,  than  towards  the 
musical  cadence  of  periods. 

Isaeus  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserved,  belong  al- 
so to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  than  Isocrates,  and 
is  the  model  of  that  manner  which  the  ancients  call  the  ^Tenuis  vel 
Subtilis.'  He  has  noiie  of  Isocrates's  pomp.  He  is  every  where 
pure  and  attic  in  the  highest  degree;  simple  and  unaffected;  hut 
wants  force,  and  is  sometimes  frigid  in  his  compositions.*  Isseus 
»s  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  tlie  master  of  the  great  Demosthenes, 

*  In  the  judicious  comparison,  which  Dio'^vuus  of  HalicnrnaKsuii  mmket  of  the 
merit*  of  Ljsiai  and  Isocrates,  he  ascribes  to  Lysias,  as  the  distinfpiishin^  charae- 
ler  of  his  manner,  a  certain  grace  or  elegamie  arising  from  simplidty:  "rii^Mi 
v«i|  «  Aat^rt  htfu  t^w  T»  Xtf^ftr  »  /'  1raa{<T«c  /flvAsroj.**  *'The  style  of  LT«ias  hat 
gcacefulnets  for  its  nature :  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  Have  it.**  In  the  art  of  nar* 
I'ation,  as  distinct,  probable,  and  persiiasire,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be  superior  to 
aU  orators ;  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  his  composifion  is  more  adaptM  to 
private  litigation  than  to  great  subjects.  He  convinces,  hut  he  does  mic  elevate 
nor  Buimate.  The  magnifirence  and  splendour  of  Isocrntes  is  more  suited  to  great 
occasions.  lie  is  more  agreeable  than  Lysias ;  and  in  dignitj  of  sentimein,  far 
exceb  hins.  With  regard  to  the  aflTectation  which  is  visible  in  l«ocrates*s  man 
ner,  i:e  corcli?d.;t  ^hat  he  says  of  it  with  the  following  excellent  (ibMr^  atiuni, 
which  ihoulo  no\?r  be   <brgonen   by  any  who  aspire  to  be  true  orators.    **  T*c 

Ma  t/onuMtfif  iunsiu  "vvf  »  ^«r»i.t  «*0Kx«xir  *rm  ^ub/uim  tuc  Af^M»c,  aau  t«  sta^*  aii9-«t« 
va  aA>di#«v.  a^«Tir9»  r  txV.rskVfi^A  fv  •"wxtarw  -mohtrMu  *mt  iytymttm  to  sMMiTivvt  r* 
««tTi  ^vr/v,  /8«xiT9ie  ^t  II  0tf«-ii  Tcro  ift. ««0'iv  »w%9%tt  rat  /«(if  a  ts  kt(u  t«  *»bu*t«* 
w^uCfixm  /ff  /»  wf^i  <roAi(/«  k  «i  s'^amc  >s^  ov?'  ««i  limm  ^rsv  «*•(<  4''%*^  ^(*'<  -'''''  *<*'**''  w 
/MCtrc«K,  T*  «9/u4*  .  ««<  6«<T^«»<  K*«  »•  ''t  •  A  ironTstw-ri  ««  e«/*  in**  /«»«rr  «r  »«^«r;(«9 
»sHAM«y'  M«AAof  /'  e</«  in  k«i  iKtfh^  a%  «.*!»  y§fir9,  x^K***'^*'"^  /*C  ^**  **  r«>«A, 
K^#i  ««>«r  yivoMWoc  ««{oy  w^<ytt<  »«i  «*0A*u«'T»  toviam/  iudic.  <W*  Isorrate.  p.  6A8. 
*  HiSf  studied  circumflectlon  of  periods,  and  juvenile  affectation  of  the  flowers  of 
speech,  I  do  not  approve.  The  thought  is  frequently  made  subaervient  to  tha 
music  of  the  sentence;  and  elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.  Whereas,  in  every 
discourse  where  business  and  affairs  are  concerned,  nature  ought  to  be  followed, 
and  nature  certainly  dictates  thAt  the  expression  should  he  an  object  subordinata 
to  the  seuse,  not  the  sense  to  the  expression.  When  one  rises  to  give  public  couoael 
eonoeming  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the  charge  of  a  private  man,  who  is  staoding 
at  the  bar  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  those  studied  decorations,  those  theatrical  graces 
and  juvenile  flowers  are  out  of  place,  lustead  of  being  of  service,  they  are  detrt- 
mciutal  to  the  cause  we  espouse.  When  the  contest  is  of  a  serious  kind,  omamettla 
which  at  another  time  would  have  beauty,  then  lose  their  affecti  and  pruve  bostila 
!•  the  affections  whioh  we  wish  to  raise  in  our  hearera.' 
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in  whom,  it  must  be  aeknowledged,  eloquenee  shone  forth  with 
higher  splendour,  than  perhaps  in  any  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  an 
orator,  and  whose  manner  and  eharacteri  thereferet  must  deserve 
our  pMlicular  attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  eireumstances  of  Demo^- 
thenes's  life;  they  are  well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which  he 
discovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking;  the  unsueressfulness  of 
his  first  attempts ;  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the 
disadvantages  that  arose  from  his  person  and  address,  hia  Cutting 
himself  up  in  a  cave,  that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction;  his 
declaiming  by  the  sea  shore,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the 
Doise  of  a  tumultuous  assembly,  and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  thai 
he  might  correct  a  defect  in  his  speech ;  his  practising  at  home 
with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  check 
an  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  was  subject;  all  thqse  cireum- 
stances,  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encouraging  fco 
such  as  study  eloquence,  as  they  show  how  far  art  and  application 
may  avail,  for  acquiring  an  excellence  which  nature  seemed  unwit 
ling  to  srant  us. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  the  rhetoricians 
of  that  age  followed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible  and 
manly  eloquence  of  Pericles;  and  strength  and  vehemence  form  the 
principal  characteristics  of  his  style.  Never  had  an  orator  a  finer 
field  than  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are 
his  capital  orations;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject, 
and  to  that  integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in 
them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  merit  The  subject  is  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  against  Philip  of  Macedon^ 
the  public  enemy  of  the  iibeities  of  Greece;  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  insidious  measures,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endea* 
voured  to  lay  them  asleep  to  danger.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
end,  we  see  him  taking  every  proper  method  to  animate  a  people, 
renowned  for  justice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  instances 
become  corrupt  and  degenerate.  He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their 
venality,  their  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the  public  cause;  while 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an  orator,  he  recalls  the  glory 
of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoua;hts,  shows  them  that^they  are  still  a 
flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural  protectors  of  the  libei^ 
\y  of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  inclination  to  exert  them* 
selves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble.  With  his  contemporary 
orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest,  and  who  persuaded  the  peo 
pic  to  peace,  he  keeps  no  measures,  but  plainly  repmaohes  them  as 
the  betrayers  of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous 
conduct,  but  lie  lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct;  lie  enters  into 
particulars;  and  points  out,  with  great  exactness,  the  measures  of 
execution.  This  is  the  strain  of  these  orations.  They  are  strongly 
animated,  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit  They 
proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  inductions,  consequences,  and  A^ 
monstmtions,  fotinded  on  sound  reason.  The  figures  which  he  u«e% 
are  never  sought  after ;  but  always  rise  from  the  subject     He  ear 
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ploys  ibem  spariDgly  indeed ;  for  splendour  and  ornament  are  oot 
the  distinctions  of  this  orator^s  imposition.  It  is  an  euerg;y  of 
thought  peculiar  to  himself,  which  forms  bis  character,  and  sets  him 
above  all  others.  He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than 
to  words.  We  foiget  the  orator,  and  think  of  the  business.  He 
warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  action.  He  has  no  parade  and  os- 
tentation; no  methods  of  insinuation;  no  laboured  introductions; 
%ut  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  who,  after  preparing  bis  aadi- 
ence  by  a  sentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truths,  enters  £rectly  oo 
business. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when  contrasted  with 
^schines  in  the  celebrated  oration  <  pro  Corona.'  Machines  was 
his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy ;  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  that  age.  But  when  we  read  the  two  oratioos, 
^schines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and  makes  much 
less  impression  on  the  mind.  His  reasonings  concerning  the  law 
that  was  in  question,  are  indeed  very  subtile ;  but  his  invective  against 
Demosthenes  is  general  and  ill  supported.  Whereas,  Demosthenes 
is  a  torrent,  that  nothing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist 
with  violence;  he  draws  his  character  in  the  strongest  colours;  and 
the  particular  merit  of  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  descriptions  ia  it 
are  highly  picturesque.  There  runs  through  it  a  strain  of  magnani- 
mity and  high  honour;  the  orator  speaks  with  that  strength  and  con- 
scious dignity  which  great  actions  and  public  spirit  alone  inspire. 
Both  orators  use  great  liberties  with  one  another ;  and»  in  general, 
that  unrestrained  license  which  ancient  manners  permitted,  and  which 
was  carried  by  public  speakers  even  to  tlie  length  of  abusive  names  and 
downright  scurrility,  as  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics 
hurts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  gained  by. 
such  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness^  is  more  than  com- 
pensateii  by  want  of  dignity ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  greater  decency  if  modern  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,  though  some- 
times, it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abrupt  His  words  are 
very  expressive;  his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly :  and  though  far 
from  bein^  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in  him  that  studi- 
ed, but  concealed  number,  and  ry  thmus,  which  some  of  the  ancient 
critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  these  lesser 
graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that  sublinie 
which  lies  in  sentiment.  His  action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded 
to  have  been  uncogimonly  vehement  and  ardent;  which,  from  the 
manner  of  his  composition,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  The 
character  which  one  forms  of  him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the 
austere,  rather  than  the  gentle  kind*  He  is  on  every  occasion  grave, 
serious,  passionate;  takes  every  thing  on  a  high  tone;  never  lets 
Himself  down,  nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault 
can  be  found  with  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  that  he  sometimes 
borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thou^t  to  want  smooth- 
ness and  grace;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  attributes  to  his 
imitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Thucydides,  who  was  his  great 
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tnoAel  foi  style,  and  whose  history  he  b  said  to  have  written  eight 
tiines  over  with  his  own  hand.  But  these  defects  are  far  more  than 
compensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of  masculine  elo- 

Iuence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  beard  it,  cannot,  at  this 
ay,  be  read  without  emotion. 
After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty;  eloquence 
of  course  languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble  manner  in- 
trodiiced  by  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who 
livei}  in  the  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  indeed  some  charac- 
ter, but  he  is  represented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  persuasive 
speaker,  who  aimed  at  grace  rather  than  substance.  *  Delectabat 
Athenienses,'  says  Cicero,  *  magis  ouam  inflamitiabat.*  *  He  amused 
the  Athemans,  rather  than  warmed  them.'  And  after  his  time,  we 
hear  of  no  more  Grecian  orators  of  any  note. 

"aWESTlOBTS. 


Having  finished  that  part  of  the 
oouree  which  relates  to  language  and 
St  vie,  what  are  we  now  to  do?  With 
what  do  we  begin  ?  In  treating  of  tlJs, 
what  ii  to  be  omndered  ?  Before  enter- 
ing upon  any  of  these  heads,  what 
may  be  proper  ?  Why  does  our  author 
hope  that  this  detail  will  be  an  useful 
one?  Why  is  it  the  more  neceasary  to 
ascertain  the  proper  notion  of  elo- 
quence?  Hence,  what  has  be^fi  the 
consequence?  Why  does  a  plain  man 
hear  you  speak  of  eloquence  with  very 
little  attention;  and  what  savs  he? 
Under  what  circumstances  would  he  be 
in  the  rijrht?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that,  to  be  trulv  eloc^ucnt,  is  to  speak  to 
the  purpose?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Who,  therefore,  is  the  most  ekmuent 
man;  and  what  remark  follows  ?  vVliat 
does  the  definition  of  eloquence,  com- 
prehend? When  does  the  power  of 
defence  chiefly  appear;  and  why? 
This  beinff  once  established,  what  con- 
sequence foUowB?  How  does  it  appear. 
that  ^zood  sense  is  the  fuuhdatk>n  or  all  i 
In  order  to  persuade  a  man  of  senw, 
what  roust  you  first  do ;  and  how,  only, 
is  this  to  be  done?  To  what  obeervatkxi 
does  this  lead  ?  What  are  the  respec- 
tive elfects  ot  convictbn  and  persua- 
«ou?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Under 
irhat  circumstances  should  conviction 
and  pemiusion  eo  together  ?  But,  from 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  what  re- 
sults; and  what  follows?  Of  convic- 
tion, however,  what  is  observed  ;  and 
why  must  an  orator  first  betid  his 
strenirth  to  firain  it?  But,  in  order  to 
persuade,  what  is  neceasary;  and 
iicnce,  what  folkws  ?  What  (Ejection 
.  floay  bencebe  formed  aji^ainst  eloquence? 


As  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may,  what 
conclusion  is  drawn?  But  why  should 
no  poan  think  of  forming  an  argument 
from  this,  against  the  cultivation  of  our 
reasoning  powers?  Give  truth  and  vir- 
tue the  same  arms  that  you  <rive  vice 
and  falsehood,  and  what  will  be  the 
consequence  ?  Of  what  is  eloquence  not 
the  inventkm?  How  does  it  appear, 
that  nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent?  What,  only,  does  the  art  of 
Oratory  propose;  and  what  follows? 
How  many  degrees  of  eloquence  may 
we  distin^ish;  and  what  is  the  first? 
What  examples  of  it  are  given?  Why 
is  not  this  ornamental  sort  of  composH 
tk>n  to  be  rejected?  But  of  it,  what 
must  be  confessed?  What  is  a  second, 
and  higher  degree  of  eloquence? 
Within  this  compass,  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed what  s|iecieRof  eloquence?  But 
what  is  the  third,  and  still  higher  de- 
gree of  eloquence  ?  What  opens  the 
most  illustrious  field  to  this  species  of 
eloquence;  and  what,  also,  admits  it? 
What  does  our  author  here  observe; 
and  by  it,  what  is  meant  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated  ?  When  is  passbn  univeraal- 
ly  (bund  to  exalt  all  the  human  pow- 
ers ;  and  what  is  its  mfluence  on  the 
mind  ?  Why  does  a  man,  actuated  by 
a  strong  passion,  become  much  greater 
than  he  is  at  other  times?  With  re- 
sjHJct  to  what,  is  the  power  of  persua- 
sion felt;  and  when  is  almost  every 
man  eloquent?  Of  him,  what  is  then 
observed ;  and  what  does  he  then  do? 
Of  what,  is  this  the  foundation  ?  This 
principle  beinff  once  adniilted,  tliat  all 
high  eloquence  flows  from  passion,  what 
consequences  follow?  Of  these  idea^ 
what  IS  observed  ?  Frcrni  what  has  al- 
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fMdy  been  said,  what  k  evidenti  and 
what  dfiee  it  require  ?  Viewiiii?  it  as  the 
ait  ot*  penuaMon,  in  iu  lowest  state 
what  does  it  require ;  and  what  does  it 
also  require,  in  its  hi^arhest  demea'l 
To  what  do  we  next  proceed?  What 
shservatjon  k  made  by  several  tfHtios? 
Of  Lonffinus,  what  is  hers  observed ; 
and  of  liberty,  what  does  he  remark  1 
What  doe«  he  say  of  all  other  quaiifica- 
rions?  How  must  this  reaaonir^r  be  un- 
ilerstood;  and  why?  What  illustration 
of  this  remark  is  gjvea  1  Of  French 
semons  and  orations^  what  is  observed? 
Of  what  kind,  however,  is  their  elo- 
quence? Where,  only,  is  high,  manly, 
and  forcible  eloquence,  to  be  looked  for? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Where, 
only,  can  itbeempbyed;  and  from  what 
is  it  excluded  ?  Wtiere  may  we  expect 
that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  under- 
stood? Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of 
orat9ry,what  need  we  not  do?  In  those 
a^res,  what  existed?  Of  the  first  a^res, 
what  is  Uiere  reascm  to  believe ;  and  to 
what  was  this  owing?  What,  in  this 
state,  had  an  ample  field  ?  But,  what 
foltows?  Why  were  more  of  those  re- 
finements of  sociehr,  whkh  make  pub- 
lic speaking  an  object  of  importance, 
introduced  m  the  first  empires?  Wlien 
do  we  find  the  first  remarkable  appear- 
ance nf  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persua- 
sion ?  Of  these,  what  is  observed ;  and, 
therefore,  what  follows? 

How  was  €hreece  divided ;  and  how 
were  these  governed?  During  what 
lime  majr  we  compute  the  flourishing 

Kriod  01  those  states  to  have  lasted? 
'  this  perkxl,  what  is  observed  ?  Of 
these  republics,  which  was  by  far  the 
most  noted  ibr  eloquence,  and  fbr  arts 
of  every  kind  ?  Of  the  Athenians, 
what  is  observed?  What  was  the 
genius  of  their  government;  and  of 
what  did  their  lesriBlature  conrist?  Of 
the  latter,  what  is  observed ;  and  there, 
how  were  alfoirs  conducted?  What 
was  there  done ;  and  why  ?  In  such  a 
state,  what  would  be  much  studied,  as 
the  sorest  means  of  rinnir  to  influence 
and  powei ;  of  what  kind  was  it;  and 
why?  In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a 
nation,  what  may  we  expect  to  find  ? 
And,  accordingly,  what  was  the  re- 
wtlt  ?  Wh^  notwiilistandin^,  wxw 
sometimes  effected  by  anihitioui)  dema- 
g^es,  and  corrupt  oralorvi ;  and  why? 
Whe'^  did  they  distiiunilsh  betwee!i 
ffenuine  and  spurkMis  eloquence?  And 
Moois,  of  Demosthenes,  what  is  ob- 


served ;  and  why?  When  woold  mh 
phistical  reasoninff  have  been  resented 
and  punished  by  Uiem?  Why  dkl  their 
greatest  orators,  on  such  oocasioni, 
tremble ;  and  what  remark  follows?  In 
what  manner  was  their  eloquence  prD> 
duoed  ?  Of  PiBistratus,whatisobsBrved; 
and  for  what  purpose  did  he  empby 
his  ability  in  these  arts  ?  Of  the  cat> 
tors  who  flourished  between  his  tims 
and  the  Peleponnesian  war,  what  m 
observed?  What  k  said  of  INnicks? 
How  long  did  he  flovem  Athens  by  hk 
ek)quence ;  and  cf  it,  what  k  remarii- 
ed?  Heiice,  what  surname  was  given 
him ;  and  why  ?  What  was  it,  thai 
save  such  power  to  hk  eloqpeooe? 
What  k  further  observed  of  him? 
What  remarkable  particular  k  reoord- 
edof  himbySuidas?  Posterior  toPb- 
ricles,  who  arose ;  and  what  k  sakl  of 
them  ?  What  says  Cicero  of  the  man- 
ner of  oratory  that  then  prevailed? 
Thk  manner  k  very  dimrent  fram 
what?  To  what  did  the  power  of  ek- 
guence  give  birth,  after  the  days  of 
x^kero?  Of  these  sophists,  what  k  ob- 
served? Wbatkreinarkcdof  Gorgi&s? 
MThenee  do  we  learn  hk  style  and 
manner;  and  what  k  said  of  it?  With 
what  did  these  liietoricians  not  content 
themselves :  but  what  dkl  they  possesi? 
Upon  thk  plan,  they  were  the  first  that 
treated  of  what?  In  the  hands  of  such 
men,  what  may  we  easily  believe?  T\» 
them  who  opposed  himself?  How  did 
he  explode  their  sophistry ;  and  what 
did  he  endeavour  to  eroct?  In  the 
same  age,  who  flourished ;  what  was 
he;  and' what  did  he  acquire?  With 
what  are  hk  orations  filled?  In  what 
did  he  never  engage ;  and  what  fel- 
lows? What  does  Cicero  albw?  0(tbe 
style  of  Gor^gias  of  Leontium,  what 
k  observed;  and  also  of  the  style  of 
Isocrates  ?  How  much  time  did  he  esft- 
pkyy  in  composing  hk  paneeyric;  anJ 
of  thk,  what  k  remarked?  What  hof 


thk, 

Dion3rBius  given  us  upon  the  oratxmi 
of  Isocrates  ?  What  does  he  commend; 
but  what  does  he  censure?  What  dov 
he  hold  him  to  be  ?  In  Cksero's  critiesl 
work&  what  k  observed  of  him?  la 
one  of^  hk  treatises,  what  does  he  tril 
us?  Why  does  the  manner  of  Isocratei 
srenerally  catch  younjj  people?  Bat 
when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  fat 
the  world,  what  will  they  find?  T» 
what  did  tl>e  reputation  of  Isoeratei 
prompt  AriRtotle  ?  Wh:\t  does  he  re^n 
I  to  have  had  m  view  ?  What  other  tsm 
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9vilnra  Mon^alntatlib  pariod?  Of 
Ly^siBii,  whm  m  okMerved ;  unci  what  k 
said  of  IsBUB?  ^hi«t  cireuotftancei, 
ID  the  caM  of  DemoatlieiieB,  are  very 
•nooaraging  to  th  ae  who  ftudy  eb- 
mDoe;  and  why?  Vtapmkiff  the  af- 
netmi  and  florid  manoer  of  that  age, 
10  what  did  he  retnra?  Of  the  field 
that  his  capital  oratiom  oneoed  to  him 
what  iiObeerved?  What  » the  iubject 
of  them?  In  what  manner  doea  he 
prawentethkend?  How  does  he  treat 
hb  eonten^xMiuy  oralon,  who  were  in 
Philif^  intereat?  What  doea  he  do  be- 
odea  prompting  to  ritforoue  conduct? 
WhRtisthettnUnofthetBeorationa?  In 
what  manner  do  they  proceed  ?  Of  his 
dguree,  what  ia  obaerved  ?  Wliat  ii  it 
that  forma  his  character?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  In  oontrast  with  whom 
does  I>eBQ0Sthenes  appear  to  mat  ad- 
vantage ;  and  of  the  latter,  what  ia  ob- 
aerv«d?  Deaeribe,  particularly,  the 
manner  of  the  twooretors,  in  eontraat 
with  each  other?  How  ia  the  style  of 
Deaaosthenes  described  ?  Of  his  action, 


taad  wMNmeiation  what  b  obaenred  I 
From  reading  his  works,  wha*.  cliarac- 
ter  would  oiie  naturally  form  of  him, 
and  why  ?  On  what  doea  he  sometimes 
border  ?  To  what  is  this  waut  of  smooth- 
ness and  graeeto  beattributed  ?  But,  by 
what  aie'these  defects  ottora  than  cook^ 
pensated  ?  What  was  the  conaeuueooa 
of  the  loss  of  liheity  in  Greece?  Of  De- 
metrius Phalerius  what  is  observed  ? 


ANALVS1& 
Eloquence. 

1.  Introductory  remarki. 

2.  The  dcflnition  of  ekxpienos. 

A.  Conviction  and  persuasion  oontrss^' 

B.  Objectkms  to  it  comidered. 

DegrteB  qf  Eloquence 

1.  To  please  only. 

2.  To  please,  to  inform,  to  instroct,  Ac. 
S.  To  interest,  to  agitate,  dec 

A.  The  vitbpriDg  of  passion. 

4.  Rloquence  to  be  found  in  tbe  regfons 

of  freedom  only. 

5.  Its  origin. 
A.  Athens. 

a.  PisistratiM,Perfeks,lBOOimleB,  Ac 

b.  Demosthenen 


LECTURE  XXTIe 

HISTORY  OP  ELOQUENCE  CONTINUED.— ROMAN 
ELOQUENCE— CICERO— MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 
Hating  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  etate  among 
the  Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  prog^ress  among  the  Ro- 
mans, where  we  shail  find  one  model,  at  least,  of  eloquence,  in  its 
ino0t  splendid  and  illustrious  form.  The  Romans  were  long  a  mar- 
tial nation,  altogether  rude,  and  unskilled  in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts 
were  of  a  late  introduction  among  them  ;  they  were  not  known  till 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  the  Romans  always  acknowledge 
the  Grecians  as  their  masters  in  every  part  of  learning. 

Grecia  capta  ferum  rictorum  cepit,  et  artes 

Intulit  s^rresti  Latio.* Hor.  Epist  ad  Aug. 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning,  from 
the  Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  oe  far  inferior  to  them  in 
genius  for  all  these  accomplishments.  They  were  a  more  grave  and 
magnificent,  hut  a  less  acute  and  sprightly  people.  They  htul  neither 
tbe  vivacity  nor  the  sensibiUty  of  the  Greeks;  their  passions  were 
iMft  ao  easily  moved,  nor  their  conceptions  so  lively ;  in  comparison 
of  them,  they  were  a  phlegmatic  nation.  Their  language  resembled 
their  character ;  it  was  regular,  firm,  and  stately  ;  but  wanted  that 
aimple  and  expressive  nalvet6,  and,  in  particular,  that  flexibility  to 
mmk  every  different  mode  and  species  of  composition,  for  which  the 
Oreek  tongue  is  distinguished  above  that  of  every  other  country. 

*  When  cnnouer'd  Gre««e  brought  in  her  captire  ariS| 

She  tHumph'd  o'er  her  savage  onnquerorS*  hearts  { 

Taug-ht  onr  rcnifrh  vertt  its  aumiiarr  tr  refine, 

And  oar  mda  sij2s  witn  J«f|mu(ce  y»  sbiifc.  Phawob. 
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Graiit  ingcmimi  Gimiii  dedit  or*  roluMlo 

Mu«*  loqui.*— — —  Am.  Porr. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  rival  prodac- 
dons  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  tb^  distinction  ob- 
tain, that  in  the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  native  gecius ;  in  the 
Roman,  more  regularity  and  art  What  the  Greeks  invented,  tne 
Romans  polished;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough  sometimes,  anJ 
Incorrect;  the  other,  a  finished  copy. 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,  was  of  the  popu- 
lar kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  ineo, 
public  speaking  became  early  an  engine  of  govarnment,  and  wasem- 
j)loyed  for  gaining  distinction  and  power.  But  in  the-rude  unpolish- 
ed  times  of  the  state,  their  speaking  was  hardly  of  that  sort  tlut 
could  be  called  eloquence.  Though  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise,  '  De 
Claris  Oratoribus,'  endeavours  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder 
Cato,  and  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it 
to  have  been  <  Asperum  et  horridum  genus  dicendi,'  arude  and  harsh 
strain  of  speech.  It  was  not  till  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age, 
that  the  Roman  orators  rose  into  any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
two  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue  DeOratore,  appear  to  have  beeo 
the  most  eminent,  whose  di£ferent  manners  Cicero  describes  with 
great  beauty  i  n  that  dialogue,  and  in  his  other  rhetorical  works.  But 
as  none  of  their  productions  are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hortensius's,  who 
was  Cicero's  contemporary  and  rival  at  the  bar,  it  is  needless  to  trans- 
scribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the  account  which  he  gives  of  those 
great  men,  and  of  the  character  of  their  eloquence.! 

The  object  in  this  period,  most  worthy  to  draw  our  attention,  is 
Cicero  himself;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  that  is  splen- 
did in  oratory.  With  the  history  of  his  life,  and  with  his  character 
as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present  any  direct  concern. 
We  consider  him  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker;  and  in  this  view,  it  is 
our  business  to  remark  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any. 
His  virtues  are,  beyond  controversy*  eminently  great  In  all  his  ora- 
tions there  is  high  art.  He  begins,  generally,  with  a  regular  exordi- 
um ;and  with  much  preparation  and  msinuation  prepossesses  the  hear- 
ers, and  studies  to  gain  their  affections.  His  method  is  clear^and  his 
arguments  are  arranged  with  gi^eat  propriety.  His  method  is  indeed 
more  clear  than  that  of  Demosthenes;  and  this  is  one  advantage 
which  he  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place; 
he  never  attempts  to  move,  till  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince: 
and  in  moving,  especially  the  softer  passions,  he  is  very  successful. 
No  man  knew  the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than  Ci- 
cero,    lie  rolls  them  alon;;  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp- 

*  To  her  lorM  Greeks  the  mute  indalgent  gBrtj 

To  her  l0T*d  Qreeki  with  greutneiis  to  conceive ; 

And  in  •ublimer  tone  tneir  Un|fiiafe  raite: 

Her  Greeks  were  only  covetous  of  praise.  Fkakcii. 

4  Such  u  are  desirous  of  particular  information  on  this  head,  bad  better  ha»« 
lecourse  to  the  orifrina.,  by  reading  Cicero*s  thn*e  book«  de  Oratore,  and  his  other  Iwa 
treatises,  entitled,  the  .#«ie  Brutus,  Srre  de  Claris  Oratoribiis  ;  the  other,  Orwtur,  9d  H 
Brutam ;  which,  oo  levcfal  acoounu,  weU  desanre  perusal. 
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uid,  in  thestnicture  of  his  sentences,  is  curious  and  exact  to  the  high* 
est  degree.  He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  never  abrupt  He  is  a 
ffetii  amplifier  of  erery  subject;  magnificent,  and  in  his  sentiments 
highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on  the  whole  difiuse,  yet  it  is  often  hap- 
pily Tariedy  and  suited  to  the  subject.  In  his  four  orations,  for  in- 
stance, against  Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them,  parti- 
culariy  the  first  and  last,  is  very  diflferent^  and  accommodated  with  a 
great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  When  a  gi'^^t  public  object  roused  his  mind,  and 
demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  considerably  from  thai 
loose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other  times,  and 
Oecomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement  This  is  th6  case  in 
his  orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those  two  against  Verres  and 
Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesses,  he  is 
not  exempt  from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice.  For  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by 
its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  it 
is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation;  and  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  has  sometimes  produced  this  eflect  In  most  of  his  ora- 
tions, especially  those  composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there 
is  too  much  art;  even  carried  the  length  of  ostentation.  There  is 
too  Tisible  a  parade  of  eloquence.  He  seems  often  to  aim  at  ob- 
taining admiration,  rather  tnan  at  operating  conviction,  by  wha^  ^ 
says*  Hence,  on  some  occasions,  he  is  showy  rather  than  solid ;  ana 
diffuse,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  pressing.  His  sentences  are, 
at  all  times,  round  and  sonorous;  they  cannot  be  accused  of  mono- 
tony, for  they  possess  variety  of  cadence ;  but,  from  too  great  a  stu- 
dy of  magnificence,  he  is  sometimes  deficient  in  strength.  On  all 
occasions,  where  there  ir  the  least  room  for  it,  he  is  full  of  himself. 
His  great  actions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  had  performed  to 
his  country,  apologized  for  this  in  part;  ancient  manners,  too,  im- 
posed fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum ;  but,  even  after 
the^  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be 
wholly  palliated;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his  works,  leave  on 
our  minds  the  impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero's  elo- 
quence, were  not  unobserved  by  his  own  contemporaries.  This  we 
learn  from  Quintilian,  and  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue,  <  de  Causis 
Comiptae  Eloquentiae.'  Brutus,  we  are  informed,  called  him,  <  frac- 
tum  et  elumbem,'  broken  and  enervated.  ^Suorum  temporum  ho- 
mines,' says  Quintilian,  'incessere  audebanteum  ut  tumidiorem  et 
Asianum,  et  redundantem,  et  in  repetitionibus  nimium,  et  in  salibus 
aliquando  frigidum^  et  in  compositione  fractum  et  exsultantem,  et  pc» 
oe  viro  molliorem.'*     These  censures  were  undoubtedly  carried  toe 


* '  Hk  coBtanpormriM  ventwed  to  reprosch  Uin  at  swelltiif ,  reduo4iant,  and  A«ia» 
He ;  too  freqiMBt  in  repetitkNW ;  in  hit  attempto  towardt  wit  tonetimet  culd ;  and  m 
OwftraiBaf  hUoompottlioa,  laeUe,  datultorj,  a^  laora  effmumta  tbanbecaiMa 
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&r ;  and  saroar  of  mali^itj  and  pemonal  enmity.  They  «aw  hit  de- 
fects,  but  they  aggravated  them ;  and  the  source  of  these  aggimva- 
tions  can  he  traced  to  the  diflTerence  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  in  O- 
eero's  days,  between  two  great  parlies,  with  respect  to  dloquence, 
the  <  Attici,'  and  the  <  Asiani/  The  former, who  called  themsetrei 
the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  ehasle, 
simple, and  natural  style  of  eloquence;  from  which  they  accnsed Ci- 
cero as  having  departed,  and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner. 
In  several  of  his  rhetorical  works,  particularly  in  his  *  Orator  ad  Bn- 
tam,'  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  expose  this  sect,  as  aobstitut* 
ing  a  frigid  and  jejune  manner,  in  place  of  the  true  Attic  eloquence; 
and  contends,  that  his  own  composition  was  formed  upon  the  real  At- 
tic style.  In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  last  book  of  Quintilian's  Inati- 
tutions,  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  disputes  between  these  two  pir> 
lies ;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or  middle  manner,  between  the  Attics  and 
the  Asiatics.  Quintilian  himself  declares  on  Cicero's  side;  and, 
whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  fuH,  the  copious, 
and  the  amplifying  style.  He  concludes  with  this  very  just  ohaerva- 
tion :  *  Plures  sunt  eloquentise  facies;  sed  stultissimum  est  quaerere, 
ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator;  cum  omnis  species,  quae  modo  recti 
est,  habeat  usum.  Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget,  omnibus;  nee  pie 
causal  modo,  sed  pro  partibus  causae.'* 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  modi 
has  been  said  by  critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of  these 
two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each, 
are  so  strongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  comparison  is,  in 
many  respects,  obvious  and  easy.  The  character  of  Demosthenei 
is  vigour  and  austerity;  that  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation. 
In  the  one,  you  find  more  manliness;  in  the  other,  more  ornament 
The  one  is  more  harsh,  but  more  spirited  and  cogent;  the  other 
more  agreeable,  but  withal  looser  and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it 
has  been  said,  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their  different 
auditories;  that  the  refined  Athenians  followed  with  ease  the  con- 
cise and  convincing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes :  but  that  a  manner 
more  popular,  more  flowery  and  declamatory,  was  requisite  ia 
speaking  to  the  Romans,  a  people  less  acute,  and  less  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  speech.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  For  we  must 
observe,  that  the  Greek  orator  spoke  much  oftener  before  a  mixed 
multitude,  than  the  Roman.  Almost  all  the  public  business  of 
Athens  was  transacted  in  popular  assemblies.  The  jcommon  people 
were  his  hearers,  and  his  judges.  Whereas,  Cicero  generally  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  *  Patres  Conscripti,'  or  in  criminal  trials  to 
the  Praetor,  and  the  select  judges ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
the  persons  of  highest  rank,  and  best  education  in  Rome,  requited  a 

•  «  Eloqamce  •dmJ'i  of  manj  different  fonnt  .  and  nothing  cu  be  mm  MUk 
tfriui  to  toquire,  bj  wkich  of  them  u  orator  ii  to  regulati*  his 
•WTY  form,  which  U  hi  itself  jutt,  has  iti  own  place  and  aae. 
a»  eh«iiiiutmDC«  reqii^^  ^9nqAo7  *«•  -U ;  mMng  them  aot  only  lo  tha  4 
subject  of  which  he  taeats^  but  to  die  diSbrait  parts  of  that  tubJecL* 
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more  diffufle  mtnner  of  pleading  than  the  common  eitiflens  of 
Atheosy  in  order  to  nuke  them  understand  the  cauae^  or  reUsh  the 
speaker.  Perhaps  we  ahall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  observing, 
that  to  unite  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  exception,  that 
form  a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  eaually  in  each  of  those  quati- 
tici^is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human  ge- 
nioB.  The  highest  degree  of  strength  is,  I  suspect,  never  found 
aoited  with  the  highest  degree  of  smoothness  and  ornament;  equal 
attention  to  both  are  incompatible ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  or* 
nament  to  its  utmost  length,  is  not  of  such  a  Jdnd  as  can  excel  as 
Auch  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies  the  characteristical  difference 
between  these  two  celebrated  orators. 

it  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that  besides  his  conciseness, 
which  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  language   in  which  he 
writes   is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin,  and  that  we 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiqiiities  than  we  are  with  the 
Roman.     We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  more 
pleasure.     Independent  of  this  circumstance,  too,  he  is,  no  doubt, 
ia  himself,  a  more  agreeable  writer  than  the  other.    But  notwith- 
standing this  advantage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  state  in  dan- 
ger, or  some  great  national  interest  at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious 
attention  of  the  public,  an  onition  in  the  spirit  and  strai  n  of  Demosthe- 
nes would  have  more  weight,  and  produce  greater  effects^than  one  in 
the  Ciceronian   manner.     Were  Demosthenes'  Philippics  spoken 
in  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  conjuncture  of  affairs,  they  would 
convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.    The  rapid  style,  the  vehement 
reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  which  perpe- 
tually animate  them,  would  render  their  success  infallible  over  any 
modern  assembly.     I  question  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Cicero'^  orations;  whose  eloquence,  however  beautiful,  and  how- 
ever well  suited  to  the  Roman  taste,  yet  borders  oftener  on  decla- 
mation, and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  ex- 
pect to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  importance  treated.* 

In  eomparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French 
critics  are  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter*  P.  Rapin  the 
lesuit,  in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn  between  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Roman.  For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Ci- 
cero, he  assigns,  and  lays  stress  on,  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extraor- 
dinary nature;  viz.  that  Demosthenes  could  not  possibly  have  so 
complete  an  insight  as  Cicero  into  Ht^e  manners  and  passions  of 
men :  Why? — ^Because  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  Aris- 
totle's Treatise  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  says  our  critic,  he  has  fully 
laid  open  that  mystery  ;  and,  to  support  this  weighty  argument,  he 
enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  to  prove  that 
AristotIe*s  Rhetoric  was  not  published  till  after  Demosthenes  had^ 

*  fa  thi<  Jii4|Ciiieiit  I  concur  with  Mr.  David  Hume,. in  his  Euay  upon  EloqtioDoe. 
He  IP^^*  it  ••  his  opinion, that  of  all  human  productions,  the  orations  of  Demoslhonet 
{ to  us  the  models  wUrh  approach  the  neareflt  to  periectioa. 
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spoken,  at  least,  his  most  considerable  orations.  Nothing  can  be  i 
more  cluldish.  Such. orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  human  passions,  and  their  power  of  morin^ 
them,  from  higher  sources  than  any  treatise  of  rhetoric  One 
French  critic  has  indeed  departed  from  the  common  track;  and, 
after  bestowing  on  Cicero  those  just  praises  to  which  the  consent  of 
so  many  ages  shows  him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with 
giving  the  palm  to  Demosthenes.  This  is  Fenelon,  the  famoos 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of  Telemachus;  himself  sore- 
ly no  enemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of  composition.  It  is  in 
his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he  gives  this  judgment; 
a  small  tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his  dialogues  on  elo- 
quence.* These  dialogues  and  reflections  are  particularly  worthy 
of  perusal,  as  containing,  I  think,  the  justest  ideas  on  the  subject 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modem  critical  writer. 

The  reign  of  eloquence,  among  the  Romans,  was  very  short. 
After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not  only 
was  liberty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt  in  its 
heaviest  and  most  oppressive  weight;  Providence  having,  in  its 
wrath,  delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  succession  of  sone 
of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  and  scourged  the 
human  race.  Under  their  government  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and  genius  discouraged. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately  connected  with  libe^ 
ty,  continued,  for  a  while,  to  prevail;  but  for  that  masculine 
eloquence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  senate,  and  in  tlie 
public  affairs,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.  The  diange  that 
was  produced  on  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  the  state  of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the 
Dialogue  de  CausiscorruptaeEloquentiae, which  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Tacitus,  by  others,  to  Quintilian.  Luxury,  efieminacy«  and  flat- 
tery, overwhelmed  all.  The  forum,  where  so  many  great  afiaiis 
had  been  transacted,  was  now  become  a  desert.  Pri  vate  causes  were 
still  pleaded ;  but  the  public  was  no  longer  interested ;  nor  any  gen- 
eral attention  drawn  to  what  passed  there .  ^  Unus  inter  hsec,  et  alter, 

*  As  his  expressions  are  remarkably  happy  and  beautiful,  the  passage  here  rr> 
ferred  to  deserves  to  be  inserted.  <  Je  ne  craiiis  pas  de  dire,  que  Demosth^jie  nr 
paroit  sup^rieur  k  Cic6ron.  Je  protesle  que  personne  n'admire  plus  Cirenm  qoe 
je  ne  fais.  II  embellit  tout  ce  qu*il  Uniche.  11  fait  honneur  k  la  parole,  n  fah  drs 
mots  ce  qu*un  autre  n'en  sauroit  faire.  U  a  je  ne  sais  combien  de  sortes  d*espnis. 
J\  est  m^me  court,  et  Wihiment,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  veut  IVtre  ;  centre  CatSnc. 
ooutrc  Venues,  contre  Antoine.  Mais  on  remarque  quelque  panire  dans  sons  S*- 
oours.  L'art  y  est  merveilleux ;  mais  on  TentreToit.  L'oratenr  rn  pensant  m 
salut  de  la  republique,  ne  s'publie  pas,  et  ne  s«>  laTsse  pas  oubliei.  Demostbtir 
paroil  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne  voir  que  la  patrie.  II  ne  cherche  point  le  beau ;  it  W» 
fait  sant  y  penser.  II  est  au-de^sus  de  Tadmiration  11  se  sert  de  Ix  pamk, 
•omme  an  homme  modesie  de  son  habit,  pour  se  couvrir.  H  tonne ;  il  foQdroye. 
G'est  an  torrent  qui  entraine  tout.  On  ne  peut  le  critiquer,  parceqn'on  est 
saisi.  On  pense  aux  choses  qu'il  (lit,  el  noii  i\  sea  paroles.  On  le  perd  de  vae. 
On  n'est  occupig  que  de  Phiilippe  qui  envahit  tout.  Je  suis  charm^de  ces  deux 
orateurs  ;  mais  j*avoue  que  je  suia  nr'oiYis  touchy  de  l'art  infini,  et  de  la  mafniftqnt 
Eloquence  de  Ciu4ron  que  de  la  rupide  eiinplicit^  de  Demosth^ne.' 
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dicenti,  assistit ;  et  re3  velut  in  solitudine  agitur.  Oratori  autem 
clamore  plausuque  opus  esl,  et  velut  quodam  theatro,  qualia  quo- 
tidie  antiquis  oratoribu!$  contingebant ;  cum  tot  ac  tain  nobiles 
forum  coarctarent:  cum  clientelaey  et  tribus,  et  municipiorum  lega- 
tiones,  periclitantibus  assisterent;  cum  in  plerisque  judiciis  cre- 
deretpopulus  Romanus  sua  interesse  quidjudicaretur.'* 

In  the  schools  of  the  declaimerSy  the  corruption  of  eloquence  was 
completed.  Imaginary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  as  had  no  refer- 
ence to  real  life,  or  business,  were  made  the  themes  of  declamation ; 
and  all  mannerof  false  and  affected  ornaments  were  brought  into  vos^ue: 
*  Pace  vestra  liceat  dixisse,'  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaim- 
ers  of  his  time, '  primi  omnem  eloquentiam  pcrdidistis.  Levibus  enim 
ac  inanibus  sonis  ludibria  qu»dam  excitando,  effecistis  ut  corpus  ora- 
tion is  enervareturatquecaderet  Et  ideo  ego  existimoadolescentulos 
in  scholis  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  quas  in  usu  h&bemus,  aut 
fiudiunt,autvident;sedpiratascumcatenisin  fittorestantes;  et  tyran- 
nos  edictascribentes  quibus  imperent  filiis  utpatrum  suorum  capita 
praecidant ;  sed  responsa,  inpestilentia  data,  ut  virgines tres  aut  plures 
immolentur;  sed  mellitos  verborum  globulos,  et  omnia  quasi  papa- 
vere,  et  sesanio  sparsa.  Qui  inter  haec  nutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere 
possunt,  quam  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant^t  In  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  manly  and  sensible  eloquence  of  their 
first  noted  speakers,  degenerated,  as  I  formerly  showed,  into  subtil- 
ty  and  sophistry;  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  declaimers,  it  passed 
into  the  quaint  and  affected ;  into  point  and  antithesis.  This  corrupt 
manner  begins  to  appear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca:  and  shows  itself 
also  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  Younger  on  Trajan,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory.  Though  the 
author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  nature  and  ease. 
We  see  throughout  the  whole,  a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from 
thj^  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  support  a  forced  elevation. 
Mn  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity gave  rise;  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the  apologies,  ser- 
mons, and  pastoral  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.     Among 

•  *  The  courts  of  judicature  arc,  at  present,  so  unfrequented,  that  the  orator 
•eenns  to  stand  alone,  and  to  talk  to  bare  walls.  But  eloquence  rejoices  in  the  bursts 
of  loud  applause,  and  exults  in  a  full  audience ;  such  as  used  to  press  round  the  an- 
cient orators,  when  the  forum  stood  crowded  with  nobles ;  when  a  numerous  reti- 
nue of  clients,  when  foreign  ambassadors,  when  tribes,  and  whole  cities,  assisted 
at  the  debate  ;  and  when,  in  many  trials,  the  Roman  people  understood  themselves 
to  be  concerned  in  the  event' 

i  <  With  your  permission,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  you  have  been  the 
first  destroyers  of  all  true  eloquence.  For,  by  those  mock  subjects,  on  which  you 
employ  ycur  empty  and  unmeaning  compositions,  you  have  enervated  and  oror- 
thrown  all  that  is  manly  and  substantial  in  oratory  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
the  youth  whom  you  educate,  must  be  totally  perverted  in  your  schools,  by  hearing 
and  seeing  nothing  which  has  any  affinity  to  real  life,  or  human  atfairs ;  but  stories 
of  pirates  standing  on  the  shore,  provided  with  chains  for  loading  their  captives, 
and  of  tyrants  issuing  their  edicts,  by  which  children  are  commanded  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  their  parents ;  but  responses  given  by  oracles  in  the  time  of  pestilence, 
that  several  virgins  must  be  sacrificed ;  but  glittering  ornaments  of  phrase  and  a 
style  highly  spiced,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  affected  conceits.  They  who  ars  edu- 
cated in  the  midst  of  such  studies,  can  no  more  acquire  a  goofd  tait*,  than  they  cui 
sm«U  sw<%et  who  dwell  perpetually  in  a  kitchen.' 
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the  Latin  Fathers,  Lactantius  and  Minutius  Felix,  arc  tlie  moat  re* 
markable  for  purity  of  style;  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  famous  St  Au- 

gistine  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  sprightliness  and  strength. 
ut  none  of  the  Fathers  afford  any  just  models  of  eloquence. 
Their  language,  as  soon  as  we  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  centu- 
ry, becomes  harsh ;  and  they  arp,  in  general,  infected  with  thetasif 
of  that  age,  a  loV^  of  swoln,  and  strained  thoughts,  and  of  the  plav 
of  words.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  most  distinguished,  by 
far,  for  his  oratorial  merit,  is  St  Chrysostom.  His  language  is  pure; 
his  style  highly  figured.  He  is  copious,  smooth,  and  sometimes  pa- 
thetic. But  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  that  character 
which  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  diffuse 
and  redundant  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrought  and  tumid. 
He  may  be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the  eloquence  of  die 
pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  false  ornaments  than  the  Latin  Fathers- 

As  tliere  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me,  deserving  particular 
attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of  eloquence  in 
modern  times.  Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  m  no  European 
nation,  has  public  speuklng  been  considered  so  great  an  object, 
or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its 
reputation  has  never  been  so  high;  its  effects  have  never  been  so 
considerable;  nor  as  that  high  and  sublime  kind  of  it,  which  pre- 
vailed m  those  ancient  states,  been  so  much  as  aimed  at:  notwith- 
standing too,  that  a  new  profession  has  been  established,  which  gives 
peculiar  advantages  lo  oratory,  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field;  I 
meati  that  of  the  church.  The  genius  of  the  world  seems,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  undergone  some  alteration.  The  two  countries 
where  we  mi^ht  expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  arc 
France  and  Great  Britain:  France,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
turn  of  the  natibn  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  received  from  the 
public;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  public  capacity  and 
genius,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so  it  Ls 
that,  in  neither  of  those  countries,  has  the  talent  of  public  speaking 
risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  splendour;  while  in  other 
productions  of  genius,  both  in  prost;  and  in  poetry,  they  have  con- 
tended for  the  prize  with  Greece  and  Rome;  nay,  in  some  compo> 
sit  ions,  they  may  be  ihuughl  to  have  surpassed  them.  The  names  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  sund,  at  this  day,  unrivalled  in  fame;  and  H 
would  be  held  presumptuous  and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any 
modern  whatever  in  the  same,  or  even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

Itseems  particularly  surprising,  that^^reat  BriUm  should  not  have 
made  a  more  con.spicuous  figure  in  eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto  a£- 
taine<l;  when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which  seems  not  a  little  to 
favour  oratory ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations^ 
it  »lone  possesses  a  popular  scovernment,  or  admits  into  the  1^'sla- 
ture,  such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  tlia 
dominion  of  eloquence.*  Notwithstondmg  this  ad  vanUge,  it  muil 
*  Mr.  Hiuutf,  ui  hu  EMt^y  on   fUoquence,  maket  thii  olMcnrmiMNh  umI 
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be  coofesaed,  that  in  most  parts  of  eloquence,  we  are  ondoubtedly 
inferior,  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans  by  many  degrees,  b<it 
also  in  some  respects  to  the  French*  We  have  philosophers,  eminent 
and  consnicuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any  nation,  in  every  branch  of 
science.  We  have  both  taste  and  erudition,  in  a  high  degree.  We  have 
historians,  we  have  poets  of  the  greatest  name ;  but  of  orators,  or 
public  speakers,  how  little  have  we  to  boast?  And  where  are  the 
monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every  period  we  havH 
liad  some  who  made  a  figure,  .by  managing  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  that  figure  was  commonly  owing  to  their  wisdom  or  their 
experience  in  business,  more  than  to  their  talent  for  oratory ;  and 
unless  in  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  power  of  oratory  has  ap- 
peared, indeed,  with  much  lustre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  speak- 
ing rather  obtained  to  several   a  temporary  applause,  than  confer- 
red upon  any  a  lasting  renown.     At  the  bar,  though  questionless 
yre  have  many  able  pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings 
have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  have 
commanded  attention,  any  longer  than  the  C4iuse  which  was  the 
subject  of  them  interested  the  public:  while  in  France,  the  plead- 
ings of  Patru,   in  the   former  age,   and   those  of  Cochin   and 
D'Agoesseau,  in  later  times,  are  read  with  pleasure,  and  are  often 
quoted  as  examples  of  eloquence  by  the  French  critics.     In  the 
same  manner,  in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  compositions  which« 
perhaps,  any  nation  tfun  boast  of.     Many  printed  sermons  we  have, 
full  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  and  morality;  but  the 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  in* 
teresting  and  engaging  the  heart,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
great  object  of  the  pulpiU  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  the  matter.     There  are  few  arts,  in  my  opin- 
ion, farther  from  perfection,  than  that  of  preaching  is  among  us; 
the  reasons  of  which,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discuss: 
in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  an  English 
sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persuasive  animated  oration,  seldom  rises 
beyond  the  strain  of  correct  and  dry  reasoning.    Whereas,  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Bourdaioue,  and  Flechier,  among  the 
French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of  eloquence  aimed  a<:,  and  in 
«  ^reat  measure  attained,  than  the  British  preachers  have  in  view. 
In  general,  the  characteristical  difierence  between  the  state  of 
eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is«  that  the  French  have 
adapted  higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  of 
oratory,  though,  sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  fail.     In  Great 
"Britain,  we  have  taken  up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key;  but  in  our 

it  with  liM  unial  elc|^ce.  He,  indeed,  mippoitet,  thai  no  tutuifartory  reiuomi  cnm 
1,^  |riv^n  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  miidem  to  anrietit  eliMineitce.  In  thi»,  I 
from    htm,  end  sliall    endeavour,  before  the  roiK-hiHion  of  thit   lecture,  te 
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execution,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  have  been  more  cor- 
rect. In  France,  the  style  of  their  orators  is  ornamented  with 
bolder  figures;  and  their  discourse  carried  on  with  more  am* 
piification,  more  warmth  and  elevation.  The  composition  is  of* 
ten  very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  also,  too  diffuse,  and  defieicDt 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence  powerful:  a 
defect  owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which 
leads  them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as  to  substance ;  and, 
in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  government,  which,by  excluding  pub- 
lic speaking  from  having  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  paUie 
affairs,  deprives  eloquence  of  its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring 
nerves  and  strength.  Hence  the  pulpit  is  the  principal  field  which 
is  left  for  their  elequence.  The  members,  too,  of  the  French  aca- 
demy,give  harangues  at  their  admission,  in  which  genius  often  ap- 
pears; but,  labouring  under  the  misfortone  of  having  no  subject  to 
discourse  upon,  they  run  commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the 
most  barren  and  insipid  of  all  topics. 

I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a  more 
sublime  species  of  eloquence,  than  is  aimed  at  by  the  modetas# 
Theirs  was  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and  hurry  their 
imagination  away:  and,  suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought,  was 
their  vehemence  of  gesture  and  action ;  the  'supplosio  pedis'*  the 
^  percussio  frontis  et  femoris,'*  were,  as  we  learn  from  Cieero's  wri- 
tings, usual  gestures  among  them  at  the  bar ;  though  now  they  would 
be  reckoned  extravagant  any  where,  except  upon  the  stage.  Modern 
eloquence  is  much  more  cool  and  temperate ;  and  in  Great  Britain 
especially,  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  argumentative 
and  rational.  It  is  much  of  that  species  which  tlie  ancient  critics 
called  the  ^  Tenuis,'  or  ^  Subtilis;'  which  aims  at  convincing  and 
instructing,  rather  than  affecting  the  passions,  and  assumes  a  tone 
not  much  higher  than  common  argument  and  discourse. 

Several  reasons  mdy  be  given,  why  modern  eloquence  has  been 
so  limited  and  humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  this  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  comet 
turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  so  mucii  studied  in  modern  times. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere  genius, 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  in  accuracy  and  closeness  of  reasoning  on  many  suU 
jrcts,  we  have  some  advantage  over  them,  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world  has  advanced,  philo- 
sophy has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain  strictness  of  ^od  sense 
has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cultivated,  and  introduced  info 
every  subject.  Hence  we  are  more  on  our  s^uard  against  the  flow- 
ers of  elocution ;  we  are  now  on  the  watch ;  we  are  jealous  of 
being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our  public  speakers  are  obliged  to  be 
more  reserved  than  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to  elevate  the 

•  Vide,  DeClar.  Orator. 
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imagination,  and  warm  the  passions;  and  by  ti»e  influence  of  pre- 
VHiiing  taste,  their  own  cenius  is  sobered  and  chastened;  perhaps, 
in  too  great  a  degree.  It  is  likely  too,  I  confess,  that  what  we 
fondly  ascribe  to  onr  correctness  and  good  sense,  is  owing,  in  s 
great  measure,  to  our  phlegm  and  natural  coldness.  For  the  vi- 
vacity  and  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especial- 
ly of  the  former,  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  ours,  and  to 
have  given  them  a  higher  relish  of  all  the  beauties  of  oratory. 

Besides  these  national  considerations,  we  must,  in  the  next  place, 
attend  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  three  great  scenes  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  which  have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  growth  of 
eloquence  among  us.  Though  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  be 
the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  this  day,  affords  to  a  public  speak* 
er,  yet  eloquence  has  never  been  so  powerful  an  instrument  there, 
as  it  was  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under 
some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand  of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent 
sway;  and  in  latter  times,  mmisterial  influence  has  generally  pre* 
▼ailed.  The  power  of  speaking,  though  always  considerable,  yet 
h»a  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterbalance  either  of  these ; 
add,  of  course,  has  not  been  studied  with  so  much  zeal  and  fervour, 
as  where  its  effect  on  business  was  irresistible  and  certain* 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  the  ancients,  is 
great  Among  them,  the  judges  were  generally  numerous;  the 
laws  were  few  and  simple;  the  decision  of  causes  was  left,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here  was  an 
ample  field  for  what  they  termed  judicial  eloquence.  But  among 
the  modems,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  The  system  of  law  is  be- 
eome  much  more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby 
rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the  chief  object  of  a 
lawyer's  education,  and  in  a  manner,  the  study  of  his  life.  The 
art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accomplishment,  to  which  he 
can  afford  to  devote  much  less  of  his  time  and  labour.  The  bounds 
of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed  at  the  bar ; 
and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  armiing  from  strict  law, 
statute,  or  precedent,  by  which  means  knowledge,  much  more  than 
oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite. 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  disad- 
vantage, that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeating 
tbcm  from  memory,  has  prevailed  in  England.  This  may  indeed 
have  introduced  accuracy;  but  it  has  done  great  prejudice  to  elo- 
quence ;  for  a  discourse  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken.  U 
leads  to  a  different  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery ;  and 
emn  never  have  an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience.  Another  circum- 
stance, too,  has  been  unfortunate.  Tiie  sectaries  and  fanatics,  be- 
fore the  Restoration,  adopted  a  warm,  sealous,  and  popular  manner 
of  preaching ;  and  those  who  adhered  to  them,  in  aflertimes,  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  themselves  by  somewhat  of  the  same  manner. 
The  odium  of  these  sects  drove  the  established  church  from  thai 
warmth  which  they  were  judged  to  have  carried  too  far  into  the 
28 
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wpoMte  e«(raae  of  a  studied  coolness  and  Qoinpot|ire,of  nmnner. 
Hence>  from  thd  art  of  pQr9uasiaiu  wbidi  preacbifig  c  .^t  alwa^  to 
be^  it  hfluB  pinsed,  in  £ngl^nd»  inlo  mere  reastimng  aaa  inatrucuoa; 
whidi  not  only  haft  bnougtit  down  t\»  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  a 
lower  tone  than  it  might  jiiatly  Mflmme ;  but  h^s  produced  thif  &r- 
tber  effect,  that  by  aceuftpnunff  the  public  enr  to  such  cool  and  die- 
faasi(mate  discouraea,  it  baa  teoided  to  ia^tuPA  otb^r  kinds  of  public 
apeaking  upon  the  aame  model. 

Thus  I  ha?e  given  aome  riew  of  ib^  «tHte  of  elpquenee  b  modern 
times,  and  endeaTOured  to  aooouiit  for  it  ^  It  h^  aa  we  have  seen, 
&llen  below  that  aplendour  which  it  maintaified  in  ancient  age« ; 
and  from  being,  aublune  and  vehement,  baa  coipe  down  to  be  tempe* 
rate  and  cool.  Yet,  atill,  in  that  region  which  it  oocupiea,  it  admhs 
great  scope ;  and,  to  the  defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than 
the  want  of  capacity  and  genius,  we  may  ascribe  its  not  havii^ 
kitherto  attained  higher  distinction*  It  is  a  field  where  there  n. 
much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped ;  it  is  an  instrument  i^hich  ma;  he 
employed  for  purposes  of  the  highest  importance.  The  andeot 
models  may  still,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  before  us  for  imit»> 
ti<Mi :  though,  in  that  imitation,  we  must  doubtless  have  some  re- 

rird  to  what  modem  taste  and  modem  manners  will  bear ;  of  whjcb 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  say  more. 


CtVESTIONS. 


Having  treated  of  the  riac  of  elo- 

Sience,  arid  of  its  state  amonflr  the 
rceira,  to  what  do  we  now  proceed ; 
and  what  fihall  we  there  fiiid  1  OP  tlie 
Rcnifuw,  what  isoheerved;  and  wliat 
did  they  always  acknowledge  ?  What 
says  Horace  ?  As  the  Romans  derived 
their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  leaniintr, 
from  the  Grfeeks,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  How  did  they  compare  with 
Uia  GiTek*  1  What  is  said  ol  their  Ian- 
guagf;)  Repeat  the  passaj/:e  here  in- 
troduced from  Horace.  In  comparinir 
the  rival  productions  of  CJreere  and 
Rome,  what  shall  we  alwiiy*?  fin<l  7 
Ab  the  Roman  government,  durinip  the 
republic,  was  of  the  popular  kind,  o\' 
what  i8  there  no  doubt  ?  But,  what  re- 
mark follo\^s  ?  Thouffh  Cicero  attempts 
to  firive  sorue  rep\itat".on  to  the  elder 
Cato,  yet,  what  does  he  acknowledire? 
When  did  Roman  jratdrs  first  rise  into 
aay  nc'te  ?  Of  Craasus  and  Antonius, 
arlwit  is  observed  ?  Wlmt  is  alpo  ob- 
served of  Hortensius?  Who,  in  this  pe- 
liod,  it  mort  worthy  of  our  attention  ; 
f.jwl  what  does  his  name  alone  sunr- 
pest?  With  what,  at  present,  Imve  we 
lu  direct  concern  ?  How  do  we  consi- 
4jr  him ;  and  in  this  view,  what  is  it 


our  business  to  (?o?  Of  his  virtues,  and 
of  his  onitions,  what  is  ohserv'ed  ?  Hon 
does  he  begin  them ;  and  what  is  sftid 
of  his  methbd  and  ai>ruiiiem»?  In  tim 
respect,  how  does  he  compare  with 
Demosthenes?  How  is tliis  illustrated? 
What  is  observe*]  of  his  kiK>wled>re  « 
the  force  of  words;  and  how  does  he 
roll  them  alonir  ?  Of  him,  what  is  fi]^ 
ther  oheerved ;  and  what  is  said  of  hii 
manner  ?  Of  his  four  orauona  ni^aimt 
Cataline,  what  is  remarked  ?  How  was 
he  affected,  when  a  jrreat  public  object 
mused  his  mind  ?  In  what  oratxxis  ii 
this  the  cane?  Totieiher  with  thoee 
hiifh  mialities,  from  what  is  he  not  ex- 
empt )  Why  IS  it  neceasary  to  notice 
them  ?  What  prevails  in  most  of  hii 
onitmns  7  What  do  they  contain ;  and 
at  what  docs  he  seem  oflen  to  aim? 
Hence,  what  followii  ?  Of  his  senten- 
ces, what  is  observed  ?  Where  there  it 
tite  least  room  for  it,  of  what  is  he  al- 
ways full  ?  What,  in  pan,  apoloirizQK 
for  tliip?  But  even  after  all  the*  al- 
lowances are  made^  what  tmpressioo 
do  his  works  leave  apon  the  mimlf 
What  evidence  ha^-e  we  tliat  CiriutA 
defects  were  not  unobnerved  by  bit 
contemporaries?   Of  these   osntMim 
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mhmt  Ib  dtrntrveAT  'Wh«i  tvtttiie 
caufie  of  the  as^jsra  vatkn  of  hii  defects  1 
01*  what  were  the  former  the  patrom  9 
In  several   of  hie  rhetovieal   wc^ka. 
wiiat  does  Cicercs   hi  his  turn,  doi 
Wliat  is  ffiven  in  the  tenth  ehaptep  of 
the  last  fook  of  Quhitillan's  Irwtioii* 
tjona?  On  whose  side  docs  Qaintflian 
himself  declare  ?  With  what  ohserva- 
tiun  df)e8  he  conelude  \m  lecnavkiT 
Why  is  a  comparuon  betwem  €kero 
apd  Demosthenes  in  many  wpcctn  ob> 
vions  and  easy  1  What  are  theii  difie* 
rent  charaeters ;  and  in  them  respeo- 
lively,  what  do  we  find  ?  To  account 
Tor  this  difference,  without  any  preju*^ 
dice  to  Cicero,   what  has  heen  said  ? 
Why  is  this  not  satisfactory  ?   By  ob- 
ttrvuij^  what,  shall  we.  iierha}!^  coqae 
nearer  to  the  truth  1  How  is  tliis  illus- 
trated ?  What  circumstance  operates 
against  DcmofttheneB  1  As  we  read  Ci- 
cero with  more  ease,  what  is  the  <*on- 
sequence  ;  and  what  remark  foik>WB  ? 
Notwithstanding   this    advantace,   of 
what  opinion  is  our  author?  What  ef- 
fect would  the  Phdippics  of  Demosthe- 
nes  produce  on  a  British   aseembl  /  ? 
What  would  render  their  effect  infalli- 
ble over  any  motiem  assembty  ?  W*hat 
does  our  author  here  queRtion ;   and 
what  remark  follows  7  On  this  tmbjecL 
what  was  the  opinion  of  David  Humef 
In  favour  of  whom  do  the  French  cri- 
twa  decide?  Qf  F;  Bapiti,  what  is  ob- 
served 1    For  tiie  pfeferaiK^e  which  he 
given  to  Cicero,  wluu  reasons  dues  he 
asRurn  ;  and  why  ?  How  tk^es  he  sup* 
port  this  arsrument?  Why  can  iiotAinir 
be  nx>re  childish  than  thia?  Of  one  of 
the  French  critics,  whai  is  plwerved ; 
and  who  is  thin'^    In   what   writimrs 
doe«   he.   give  this  jiulinneiit ;  and  of 
them,  what  is  ol)«;rveil  ?  Of  the  reijm 
of  eloquence  amonir  the  Romans,  what 
Li  observlfid  7  Walton  did  h  expire ;  and 
wiiy  7   Under  their  fmveriuuent,  what 
waa  it  natural  to  expect?  What  coii- 
tiiiii^    to  prevail ;  but  for  what  was 
tlippe  no  loiurer  any  place  ?  By  wlumi 
m  i\uB    rJianfire  beaut ilidly  described; 
and    what  overwhelmed  all  ?    What 
wstft  noyv   become  a  do^ert ;  ai«l  what 
^»erv:AUon  tbilows?  How  is  tlii*«  illur^ 
tnitetl?    Where  wjw  the  conuption  of 
eloquence    completed  ?     What    were 
maile  the  theme?  of  declamatk^n;  and 
wiiat  were  brought  into  vo^ue  ?  Wliai 
»uvi«  Fetronius  Arbiter  of  the  declaim- 
eri'  of  ills  time  *  and  what  remark  fbl- 


Jhwfr?  faitvten  wiftinii  dtworthtt  mh 
mpC  manner  h^gin  to  appear;  aiid 
wtere,  ahD)  docak  show  itself  1  Thflujia 
the  author  wbjia  maaof  genios,  yet  voi 
what  is  it  defiaient,  aod  what  io  Ym 
■M  thmtofaoiit  the  wiMe  of  it  1 

In  th»  mline  of  the  Ronum  empim. 
ishat  fBve  nse  to  •  new  species  el 
eloquence-;  md  in  what  did  it  appemr 2 
Ataaofi  the  Latin  fiLtli8r%  who  aje  the 
auMl  reanarimUe  ibr  puiity  of  style ; 
and  in  a  late  a|^  of  tqe  fiuaoos  AuflUH 
tine,  weliat  ia  observed  ?  fiat,  uoro 
wiiat  does  it  appear  that  none  of  the 
fathers  aiibrd  aay  jast  models  of  eio- 
qnanoe?  Amopg  tha  Greek  fathera. 
wao  waa  the  most  datinguished ;  and 
of  him,  what  is  ehsarved  1  To  what 
doea  oor  author  now  pus ;  and  why^ 
Here,  what  must  be  confessed  7  Of  it. 
what  is  fiuther  observed ;  and  notwith^ 
standing  what  ?  How  is  this  accounted 
for?  In  what  two  oonntrieK  might  we 
expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  eio* 

Sieaee?  Why  in  France ;  and  why  in 
reat  Britauil  Yet  what  tbilowsf  (H 
the  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
what  is  here  ab^erved  ?  What  seems 
particularly  sormisiii^;  and  why  1  Ou 
this  subject,  wbat  sava  Mr.  Hume? 
Notwithstanding  this  ad  vanta^  what 
must  be  confessed?  Of  our  philoeo- 
pherB,  of  cur  men  of  erudition,  and  of 
our  historians  and  poets,  what  is  ob- 
perred  1  Of  our  oratore,  wliat  is  ob- 
^rved;  and  in  every  period,  what 
have  we  had  ?  Of  our  pleaders  at  the 
bar,  and  of  their  pleading,  what  is  ob- 
served? In  tills  ref^^ect;  how>do  the 
Frendi  differ  from  i^?  Of  the  firiti»ii 
divmes  m  tlie  pulpit,  what  isohnt'i  ved  ? 
How  is  iliis  remark  illurtraied  ?  Of  the 
an  ol'  preaching  amoiur  uh,  what  is  ob- 
lierw*^;  and  of  thi*s  what  proof  is 
^ven  ?  What,  in  ^neral,  is  tlii-  cha- 
racteri«tical  diderence  between  ll^e 
state  d*elo(iuence  in  France  and  in  G  re^it 
Briti\in  ?  In  Great  Britaii'i,  how  huve 
we  taken  up  ekxpience ;  an(J  what  is 
the  connequeiif  c  ?  Fn  Frar»ce.  witli 
what  is  the  etyie  of  their  oratorb  oritar 
uienteti ;  and  in  what  manner  is  their 
dirJCdurw  carrie<l  on  7  Of  the  comiKwi- 
tion,  wh:it  in  obt^ervtxi  ?  To  what  is  thit 
defect  owinir?  Hence,  of  the  pulf)it, 
what  is  ohserx'ed?  What  iv,  altow  said 
of  the  men»beil0  ol*  the  French  acade- 
my ?  Wh^U,  was  before  obi^erved  * 
Their'j  was  of  wh.a  kind ;  and  by  iX 
What  effect  did  they  endeavour  to  pro- 
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dace?  And  lo  tfak  vebomelice  of 
thmight  what  was  soited?  What  do 
we,  on  this  subject,  learn  from  Cicero ; 
and  what  is  Kud  of  them?  Of  modern 
oioquenee,  what  is  observed ;  and  in 
Great  BritaiiL  especiaUy ,  to  what  has  it 
confined  itself?  Of  what  species  is  it ; 
and  at  what  does  it  aim?  What  is  the 
first  reason  assigned  for  the  limited  and 
humble  efforts  of  modem  ekqnence  ? 
What  cannot  be  doubted?  In  what 
proportion  has  philosophy  made  pvo- 
firoBB?  What,  in  Great  Britain,  Das 
been  cultivated  and  introduced  into 
every  subject?  Hence,  what  ibllows? 
Of  our  mibiib  speakers,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  is  abo  likely;  and  why? 
Besides  these  nalkmBl  cooperations, 
to  what  must  we,  in  the  next  place, 
attend  ?  Of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  field  ibr  public  flpeaking, 
what  is  observed?  What  has  prevent- 
ed the  influence  of  eloquence  there  ? 
01  'he  power  of  speaking,  what  is  ob- 
«(cned;  and  what  follows?  What  are 
our  disadvantages  in  comparison  with 
•he  ancients,  at  the  bar  ?  Here  was  an 
ample  field  lor  what  ?  How  does  it  afy- 
pear  that  among  the  moderns,  the  case 
IP  quite,  different?   Of  the  bounds  of 


eloquence  at  the  bar,  what  k  oheervedi 
With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  what  ha* 
been  a  great  disadvantage?  MThat 
may  this  have  introduced;  but  what 
folkyws?  To  wku  does  it  lead?  Wb^ 
other  circumstance  has  been  unibrtu- 
nate  ?  To  what  did  the  odium  of  then 
sects  drive  the  established  church? 
Hence,  what  consequence  has  resulted? 
Thus,  what  has  been  given  ?  In  it, 
what  sliange  has  taken  ^ace  ?  YeLin 
the  region  which  it  now  occupies,  what 
does  it  admit ;  and  what  reniaik  iol- 
lows  ?  In  ueing  the  ancient  roodek  ol 
eloquence,  to  what  must  we  havei 
regard? 
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LECTURE   XXTIIa 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.— ELO- 

QUENCE  OP  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES.— EX- 

TRACTS  FROM  DF^OSTHENES. 

After  the  preliminary  yiews  which  have  been  given  of  the  natmc 
ii(  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  subasted  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  I  am  now  to  enter  on  the  consideradoii 
of  the  difierent  kinds  of  public  speaking,  the  distbguishing  cbanc- 
tcrs  of  each,  and  the  rules  which  relate  to  them.  The  ancients  di- 
vided all  orations  into  three  kinds ;  the  demonstrative,  the  delibe- 
rative, and  the  judicial.  The  scope  of  the  demonstrative  vras  Id 
praise  or  to  blame  ;  that  of  the  deliberative,  to  advise  or  to  dissuade; 
that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse  or  to  defend.  The  chief  subjects  of 
demonstrative  eloquence,  were  panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulaioiy 
and  funeral  orations.  The  deliberative  was  employed  in  matters  ^ 
public  concern,  agitated  in  the  senate,  or  before  the  assemblies  of  ths 
people.  The  judicial  is  the  same  with  the  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
employed  in  addressing  judges,  who  have  power  to  absolve  or  to 
condemn.  This  division  runs  through  all  the  ancient  treatises  on 
rhetoric  ;  and  is  followed  by  the  modems,  who  copy  them.  It  k  s 
division  not  inartificial ;  and  comprehends  most,  or  all,  of  the  iwt- 
U»rs  V7hich  can  be  the  subject  of  public  discourse.  It  will,  howeter. 
»iit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  found,  I  imagine,  more  useful  to  W- 
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low  that  dirisioa  whkh  the ttrainof  modern  speaking  naturally  poinli 
out  to  us » taken  from  the  three  great  acened  of  eloquenoe,  popular 
asMmbiiety  the  bar^  and  the  pulpit;  eaeb  of  which  has  a  distinct  ch«a- 
racter  that  partieolarly  auita  it  Thia  divia ion  coi  ncidea  in  part  witd 
the  aneient  ode.  The  eloquenoe  <if  the  bar  ia  preciaely  the  aame 
with  what  the  ancients  called  the  judicial.  The  eloquence  of  popu* 
lar  assemblies^  though  mostlyof  what  they  term  thedleliberativespe* 
ciesy  yet  admits  ali»  of  the  demonatrative.  The  eloquence  of  the 
fMilpit  is  altogether  of  a  distinct  nature,  and  cannot  be  properly  re* 
daced  under  any  of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  all  the  three,  pulpit,  bar,  and  popular  assemblies,  belong,  in 
common,  the  rules  concerning  the  oonductof  a  discourse  in  all  its 
parts.  Of  these  rules  I  purpose  afterwards  to  treat  at  laiige.  But 
before  proceeding  to  them,  I  intend  to  show,  firsts  what  is  peculiar  to 
each  ot  these  three  kinds  of  oratory,  in  their  spirit,  character,  or 
manner.  For  erery  species  of  public  speaking  has  a  manner  or 
character  peculiarly  suited  to  it;  of  which  it  is  highly  material  to 
have  a  jt»t  idea,  in  order  to  direct  the  application  of  general  ruW 
The  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  a 
divine,  or  a  speaker  in  parliament :  and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper 
idea  of  thedisthnguishing  character  which  any  kind  of  public  speak- 
ing  reouires,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  ajustta9teio  that 
kind  oi  spealdng. 

Laying  aside  any  question  concerning  the  pre-eminence  in  potm 
a(  rank,  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  before  mention^ 
ed,  i  shall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  tlirow  most  light  upon  the 
nest,  vijs.  the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  The  most  august 
theatre  for  this  kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, ii^kdvbnd  doubt,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In  meet- 
ingSytoo,  of  less  dignity,  it  may  display  itself.  Wherover  there  is  a 
popular  court,  or  wherever  any  number  of- men  are  assembled  for  de- 
beteor  consultation,  there,  in  difierentforms,  thisspeciesof  eloquence 
mta^  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  persuasion.  There  must  be 
some  end  proposed ;  some  point,  most  eommonly  of  public  utility 
or  good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  dolermine  the  hearers.  Now 
in  all  attempts  to  perauademen,  we  must  proceed  upon  this  principle, 
chat  it  is  necessary  to  convince  their  understanding.  Nothij^  can  be 
UHff^  erroneous  than  to  imagine,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular 
aaaemUica  admit  more  of  a  declamatcffy  style  than  aome  other  dis- 
eooraea,  they  therefore  stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound 
reasoning.  When  modelled  upon  this  false  idea,tl)ey  may  have  t\w 
show,  bat  never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquenoe.  Even  the 
ahow  of  eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  the  trifling  and 
aoperiieiaL  For,  withall  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost  with  all  men, 
mere  declamation  soon  becomes  insipid.  Of  whatever  rank  the  hear- 
on*  he ,  a  speaker  is  never  to  presume,  that  by  a  frothy  and  ostentatious 
liarangue,  without  solid  sense  and  argument,  he  can  either  make  im« 
IH'easion  on  them,  or  acquire  fame  to  himself.  It  is,  at  least,  a  dan* 
goreiiaupesiment;  for,  where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  onee,  it  wiU 
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ftU  ten  times.  Etch  the  eommon  peopte  are  better  judges  of  ai^gs- 
nient  and  good  senfte,  than  we  sometimes  think  them;  and  upon  tav 
question  of  busineM,  a  plahi  man,  who  speaks  to  the  pouit  wtthoul 
art,  will  generally  prevail  over  the  moat  artful  speaker,  wko  deab 
m  flowers  and  ornament,  rather  than  in  reasonings  Mtiehmerc^ 
when  public  speakers  address  themselves  to  anjr  asaemhiy  vvbere 
there  are  persons  of  education  and  improved  undarstanding,  they 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  their  hearers 

I^t  it  be  ever  kept  in  v4ew,  that  the  foundatioa  of  all  that  eaa  fat 
called  eloquence,  is  good  setise^  and  solid  thought  As  pofubraa  tfai 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the  citieens  of  Athens, 
every  one  who  looks  into  them,  must  see  how  fraught  they  are  willi 
argument;  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  him,  to  oomrinca  ike 
understanding,  in  order  to  persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  prineifries  of 
action.  Hence  their  influence  in  his  own  time ;  hence  Aek  fameat 
thks  day.  Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  oo^ hi  to  set  befeit 
them  for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  and 
Irothy  deelaimers,  who  have  broU^t  discredit  on  eloqtieDoe.  Let  it 
betheirfirMstudy,in  addressingany  popukr  assembly  to  be  previsaa' 
ly  masters  of  the  business  on  which  th^  are  to  speak;  to  be  well 
provided  with  matter  and  argument;  sad  to  rest  opos  these  liaachiBi 
stress*  This  will  always  give  to  their  disoourse  an  air  of  maDHnass 
and  strength,  which  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuastoii.  Qnn* 
ment,  if  they  have  genius  for  it,  will  follow  of  coune:at  any  rate,  it 
demands  only  their  secondary  study :  <  Cura  sitverborum^  solieita* 
do  rerum.'  *  To  your  expression  be  attentive ;  but  about  your  matter 
be  solicitous,^  is  an  advice  of  Quintilian,  which  cannot  be  too  often 
recollected  by  all  who  study  oratory. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakers  in  a  popular 
assembly,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  ourselves  per* 
suaded  of  whatever  we  recommend  to  others.  Never,  when  it  caa 
be  avoided,  ought  we  to  espouse  any  side  of  the  argument,  but  wiisA 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the  right  one.  Seldom  or  never  wiM 
a  m«i]  be  el^x^iient,  but  when  he  is  in  earnest,  and  uttermg  his  own 
sentiments.  They  are  only  the  <  verse  voces  ab  imopectore/  theon 
assumed  language  of  the  heart  or  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  coo* 
viction.  In  a  former  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject,  I  observ- 
ed, that  all  high  eloquence  must  be  the  o£bpring  of  paasioii,  or  wanft 
emotion.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  man  persuasive;  and  gives  a 
force  to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  ok)  othw  time.  Under  wbai 
disadvantage  then  is  he  placed,  who,  not  feeling  what  beuttera,m«t 
counttnfeit  a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  kn^w,  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves  to  the 
art  df  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  aide  of  the  question 
under  debate,  which,  to  themselves,  appears  the  weakest,  and  to  try 
What  flgure  they  can  mak^  upon  it.  But,  I  amafraid,  this  is  not  the 
liK^st  improving  education  for  public  speaking;  and  that  it  tends  tm 
form  them  to  a  habit  of  flimsy  and  trivial  discourse.  Such  a  liberty 
they  should,  at  no  time,  allow  themselves^  unless  in  meetings  whM 
no  real  business  Is  carried  OQ^but  where  dectaatsftioa  and  impi^ve- 
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mmi  of  spseeh  h  Htm  «ile  thn.  N^  even  jti  M«h  HMethig^.  wtniU  1 
reeomneml  it«i  the  onotttseftil  exercise.  They  will  improve  them- 
•elves  to  m^mttchrtnttige)  and  acquit  themselves  v^ith  moie  honour, 
¥jr  ehoosiiig  dM^ys  that  side  of  the  debate  to  which,  in  tneir  own 
jndgttent^they  are  moctt  inoiined,and  supporting  it  by  what  seems  to 
themselves  most  solid  and  persuasive.  They  will  acquire  the  habit 
of  leasoQing  -dosely,  and  expressing  themselves  with  warmth  atid 
fiorce,  much  'more  when  they  are  adhering  to  their  own  sentiments, 
than  when  they  are  speaking  in  contradiction  to  them.  In  assem- 
faAies  where  any  real  business  is  carried  on,  whether  that  business  be 
^f  mueh  importanoe  or  not,  it  is  always  of  dangerous  consequence 
for  young  practttioners  to  make  trial  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech. 
it  maj  fix  an  imputation  on  their  characters  before  they  are  aware ; 
and  what  they  intended  merely  as  amusemetit,  may  be  turned  to  the 
<fi0erBd it, either  of  their  principles  or  their  understanding. 

Debate  in  popular  eoiil'ts,  seldom  allows  the  speaker  that  full  and 
Heeursde  preparation  beforehand,  which  the  pulpit  always,  and  the 
har  sometimes,  admits.  Tho  arguments  must  be  suited  to  the 
comrse  whieh  the  debate  takes;  and  as  no  man  can  exactly  foresee 
this,  one  who  trusts  to  a  set  speech,  composed  in  his  closet,  wilK 
on  many  oeeasions,  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  which  he  had 
taken.  He  will  find  it  pre*oecupied  by  others,  or  his  reasonings 
enperseded  by  some  new  turn  of  the  business ;  and,  if  he  ventures 
to  use  his  prepatred  speech,  it  will  be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of 
nnking  an  awkward  figum^  There  is  a  general  prejudice  with  us, 
and  not  wholly  an  unjust  one,  against  set  speeches  in  public  meet* 
ings.  The  only  occasion,  when  they  hkve  any  propriety,  is,  ai 
the  opening  of  a  debate,  wh^n  the  speaker  has  it  in  his  power  to 
choose  his  field.  But  as  the  dehate  advances,  and  parties  warm, 
discearses  of  this  kind  become  more  unsuitable.  They  want  the 
native  air;  the  appearance  of  being  suggested  by  the  business  that 
is  ffoing  on;  study  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible;  and,  of 
^wrae,  thou(^  applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive 
«a  more  free  and  unconstrained  discourses. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  conclude  against  pre- 
meditation of  what  we  are  to  say ;  the  neglect  of  which,  and  the 
trasttng  wholly  to  extemporaneous  eflfbrts.  will  unavoidably  pro- 
.doee  the  habit  of  speaking  in  a  loose  and  undigested  manner. 
Ait  the  premeditation  which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case 
which  we  now  consider,  is  of  the  subject  or  argument  in  general, 
nrtiier  than  of  nice  composition  in  any  particular  branch  oi  it 
WiA  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  in  our  pfe- 
paration,  so  as  to  be  fully  masters  of  the  business  cnder  consitlera- 
tion;  but  with  regard  to  words  and  expression,  it  is  very  possible  so 
frr  to  over  do,  as  to-  render  our  speech  stiff  and  precise.  Indeed. 
tiU  onee  persons  acquire  that  firmness,  that  presenceof  mind,  and 
command  of  expression^  in  a  public  meeting,  which  nothing  but 
tebit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may  be  proper  fof  a  young  s])eak- 
jflr  to  eomtnit  to  memory  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  say.    But, 
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AJW  someperforBiancesof  this  kind  shall  have  gii^ete  hUn  botiIneM,hp 
will  find  it  the  better  method  not  to  confine  himself  so  atrictlr; 
but  only  to  write,  belorehandy  some  sentenees  with  which  he  in- 
tends to  sot  01%  in  order  to  put  himself  fairly  in  ibe  train;  and^ 
for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short  notes  of  the  topics,  or  principal 
thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  insist,  in  their  order,  k»Ting  Uw 
words  to  be  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  discourse.  Such  short 
notes  of  the  substance  of  the  disoourse,  will  be  found  of  consider- 
able service,  to  those,  especially,  who  are  beginning  to  speak  is 
public.  They  will  accustom  them  to  some  degree  of  securaejr, 
which,  if  they  speak  frequently,  they  are  in  danger  too  soon  ef  lea* 
ing.  They  will  even  accustom  them  to  think  more  elosely  en  tbf 
bubject  in  question ;  and  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arrangkig  their 
thoughts  with  method  and  order. 

This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  tliat  in  all  kinds  of  puUie  speaks 
ir.g,  nothing  is  of  greater  consequence  than  a  proper  and  elev 
method.  I  mean  not  that  formal  method  of  laying  down  hetdit 
and  subdivisions,  which  is  commonly  practised  in  the  pulpit;  and 
which,  in  popular  assemblies,  unless  the  speaker  be  a  man  of 
great  authority  and  character,  and  the  suh^ct  of  great  importance^ 
and  the  preparation  too  very  accurate,  is  rather  in  basard  of  di» 
gusting  the  hearers;  such  an  introduction  is  presenting  always  tkt 
melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discourse.  But  thouf^  the  method  bs 
not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse,  of  any  length,  abould  be 
without  method  j  that  is,  every  thing  should  be  found  in  its  proper 
place*  Every  one  who  speaks,  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  adva»> 
tage  to  himself  to  have  previously  arranged  his  thor*gKts,  and  claneA 
under  proper  heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  lo  deliver.  This 
will  assist  his  memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  discourse  witk^ 
out  that  confusion  to  which  one  is  every  moment  subyect  who  has 
tixed  no  distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.  And  with  respect  to  the 
hearers,  order  in  discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making 
any  proper  impression.  It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  is  said. 
It  makes  them  accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readily,  as  hegoss 
along;  and  makes  them  feel  the  full  efiect  of  every  argument  which 
he  employs.  Few  things,  therefore,  deserve  more  to  be  atteodei 
tOy than  distinct  arrangement ;  for  eloquenoe,  however  great,  ean  ne- 
ver produce  entire  conviction  without  it  Of  the  rules  of  method, 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  I  a» 
hereafter  to  treat 

Let  us  now  consider  the  style  and  expression  suited  to  the  el^ 
qucnce  of  popular  assemblies.  Beyond  doubt,  these  give  scops 
for  the  most  anin  ^ated  mann^  of  public  speaking.  The  yewy  aopsci 
of  a  large  assembly,  engaged  in  some  debate  of  moment^  and  attain 
tivc  to  the  discourse  of  one  m<«n,  is  sufiBcient  totusptre  that  man  with 
such  elevation  and  warmth,  as  both  gives  rise  to  strong  impressions, 
and  gives  them  propriety.  Passion  easily  rises  in  a  great  assembly, 
where  the  movements  are  communicated  by  mutud  sympathy 
between  the  orator  and  the  audience.  Those  bold  figureot  «f 
which  I  treated  formerly  as  the  native  language  of  passion,  have 
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then  their  |Nroper  place.  That  ardour  of  speech^  that  yektmence 
ftod  glow  of  sen^jjiient,  which  arise  from  a  mind  animated  and  in* 
spired  by  some  great  and  public  object,  form  the  peculiar  charac* 
teristics  of  popolut  etoquence,  in  its  bigheat  degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong  ami 
pMsionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  mustbealways  understood 
with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  distinctly,  ia  order  to  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes 
on  this  subject 

As,  first,  the  warmth  which  we  express  must  be  suited  to  the  occa* 
sion  and  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  an 
attempt  to  introduce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject,  which  is  either 
of  slight  importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be  treated  oi 
calmly.  A  temperate  tone  of  speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  most 
frequent  occasion ;  and  he  who  is,  on  every  subject,  passionate  and  ve- 
hement, will  be  considered  as  a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 
'<.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  countmeit 
wamth  without  feeling  it  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an  un- 
natural manner,  which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  I  have 
often  suggested,  to  support  the  appearanee,  without  the  real  feeling 
of  passion,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  nature.  The  disguise 
can  almost  never  be  so  perfect,  as  not  to  be  discovered.  The  heart  can 
oidy  answer  to  the  heart  The  great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every 
other  case,  is^  to  follow  nature;  never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  elo- 
quence which  is  not  seconded  by  our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a 
speaker,  both  of  much  reputation  and  much  influence,  in  the  caLn 
argumentative  manner.  To  attain  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  ot 
oratory,  requires  those  strong  sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  high 
power  of  expression,  which  are  given  to  few. 

In  the  third  place,  eve*  when  the  subject  justifies  the  vehement 
manner,  and  when  genius  prompts  it;  when  warmth  is  felt,  not 
couDterfeited ;  we  must  still  set  a  guard  en  ourselves,  not  to  al- 
low impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  far.  Without  emotion  in  the 
speaker,  eloquence,  as  was  before  observed,  will  never  produce  its 
highest  efiects ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  speaker  lose  conmiand 
of  himself,  he  will  soon  lose  command  of  his  audience  too.  He 
most  never  kindle  too  soon :  he  must  begin  with  moderation ;  and 
study  to  carry  his  hearers  along  with  him,  as  he  warms  ia  the  pro* 
gress  of  his  discourse.  For^  if  he  runs  before  ia  the  course  of  pas< 
sion,  and  leaves  them  behind;  if  they  are  not  tuned,  if  we  may 
speak  so,  in  unison  to  him,  the  discord  will  presently  be  felt,  and  be 
▼ery  grating.  Let  a  speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be  ani- 
mated and  fired  by  his  subject,  it  is  always  expeeted  of  him,  that 
the  awe  and  regard  due  to  his  audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint 
lipon  his  warmth,  anfl  prevent  it  from  carrying  him  beyond  certain 
bo«ind&.  If,  when  most  heated  by  the  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  ma^ 
ter  of  himself  as  to  preserve  close  attention  to  argument,  and  evoA 
to  some  degree  of  correct  expression,  this  self-command,  tnis  excr- 
tiof»  of  naason,  iu  the  midst  of  passioa,  has  a  wonderful  eSect  both 
2T  37 
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lo  plwMy  «iid  to  pertQide.  It  ii  indeed  the  nestaiypieee,  Ihe  high- 
est atUmment  of  eloquenoe;  unking  the  strengkh  of  reesoD,  wkb 
the  vehemence  of  passion ;  affording  all  the  advantages  of  pasnoa 
for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  without  the  oonfosioa  and  diaonier 
irhich  are  apt  to  aeoompcny  it 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  the  highest  and  most  aoimated  atraia  o( 
popular  speakii^  we  must  always  preserve  regard  to  what  the  pub- 
He  ear  will  bear.  This  direction  I  give,  in  o^er  to  guard  agaioat 
an  injudicious  imitation  of  ancient  orators,  who,  both  in  their  pro- 
nunciaftiea  and  gestutv,  and  in  their  figures  of  ezpressioa,  uKd 
a  bolder  manner  than  what  the  greater  coolness  of  modern  t«le 
will  readily  suffer.  This  may,  perhaps,  as  I  formerly  obserredt 
be  a  disadvantage  to  modern  eloquence.  It  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  cod- 
tinue  always  creeping  on  the  ground;  but  it  is  a  reason, bo«- 
ever,  why  we  should  avoid  carrying  the  tone  of  declamalioa 
to  a  height  tnat  would  now  be  reckoned  extravagant.  Demos- 
thenes, to  justify  the  unsuccessful  action  of  Cheronaea,  calls  up  Ike 
manes  of  these  heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  Plataa, 
and  swesrs  by  them,  that  their  fellow-citizens  had  done  well,  ia 
their  endeavoure  to  support  the  same  cause.  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Milo,  implores  and  obtests  the  Alban  hills  and  groves,  and 
makes  a  long  address  to  them :  and  both  passages,  in  these  ora- 
tors, have  a  fine  effect*  But  how  few  modern  orators  eoukl  ves- 
ture on  such  apostrophes?  and  what  a  power  of  genius  would  it  re- 
quire to  give  such  figures  ndw  their  proper  grace,  or  make  theoi 
produce  a  due  effect  upon  the  hearers? 

In  the  fifth  and  last  pkoe,  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking,  \M 
especially  in  popular  assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  to  attend  to  all 
the  decorums  ef  time,  place,  and  character.  No  warmth  of  elo- 
quence can  atone  for  the  neglect  of  these.  That  vehemence, 
which  IS  becoming  in  a  person  of  character  and  authority,  may  be 
unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expected  from  a  young  speaker.  That 
sportive  and  witty  manner  which  may  suit  one  subject  and  one  as- 
sembly, is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  grave  cause,  and  a  solemn 
meeting.  *  Caput  artis  est,'  says  Quintilian,  'decere.'  *  The  fiist 
principle  of  art,  is  to  observe  decorum.'  No  one  should  ever  rise 
to  speak  in  pubKe,  without  forming  to  himself  a  just  and  strict  ides 
of  what  suits  his  own  age  and  character;  what  suits  the  subjeett 

*  The  pMttgtt  m  Cioem  is  ttty  beMtUid^aiid  adortied  with  Uw  highest  caloiifiir 
of  hit  eloquence.  *  Nen  est  humano  consiUo,  ae  mediocri  quidem,  judkei«  d»> 
oram  immortalium  cura,  res  Ufa  perfecta.  Religiones,  meherrole,  i|MKe  aneqa^, 
cmn  iUam  Mluam  cad^re  ▼Menmi,  eemmotfaftc  te  vidantor,  ec  jdt  in  iUn  laaai 
retiiittlsae.  Vot  eiiim  jam  AlbUni  luaAiitt,  atque  lucl,  vos  Inqtuun  nnploro  atnat 
obtestor,  Tosque  Albanoruiii  obruUe  araB,  ■acroniin  popuU  Romani  soci*  et  iMitialcs, 
qaas  ille  praiccpt  amentli,  c«tit  proiitrstisqae,  ■dactisrimit  Incia,  fobrtrtK- 
tienuin  faiaaaii  molibus  oppreitent;  ircffne  turn  ans,  iPeatnt  n4igiaiiet  wigm- 
niat,  vettra  fit  Taluit,  quam  ille  omni  acdere  polloerat.  Tuque  es  too  fdin 
Bonte  Latrali,  tancte  Jupiter,  cujus  ille  lacus,  nemura,  6netque,  s»pe  oiaai  ae* 
tario  fCupro,  toelere  macnl&rat,  aKquando  ad  eum  poiuendnm,  oculoa  mpenM, 
eobia  iUa^  Tobb  fef«^  <«  c  iMfeetay  Mrtt,  sed  jusUb  taaen,  cidebittB  I 
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Ae  liearerB,  the  place,  the  oecAsion :  snd  adjnsting  the  Whole  traiti 
and  manner  of  his  speakmg  on  this  idea.  All  the  ancients  insist 
mnoh  on  this.  Consult  the  first  chapter  of  the  eleventh  hook  of 
Qnintllian,  which  is  employed  wholly  on  this  point,  and  is  full  of 
Mod  sense.  Cicero's  admonitions,  in  his  Orator  ad  Brutum,  I 
niail  ^ve  in  his  own  words,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  who  speak  in  public.  *  Est  eloqnentise,  sicut  reliqnarum  rerum, 
ftmdamentum,  sapientia ;  ut  enim  in  vita,  sic  in  oratione  nihil  est 
difficillius  quam  quod  deceat  videre;  hujus  ignoratione  ssepissime 
peocatur ;  non  enim  omnis  fortuna,  non  omnis  auctoritas,  non  omnia 
tetas,  nee  vero  locus,  aut  tempus,  aut  auditor  omnis,  eodem  aut  ver- 
bomm  genere  tractandus  est,  aut  cententiarum.  Semperque  in 
omni  parte  orationis,  ut  vitse,  quid  deceat  considerandum ;  quod  et 
in  re  de  qua  agitur  positum  est,  et  in  personts  et  eorum  qui  dicunt 
et  eorum  qui  audiunt."*'  So  much  for  the  considerations  that 
require  to  oe  attended  to,  with  respect  to  the  vehemence  and 
warmth  which  is  allowed  in  popular  eloquence. 

The  current  of  stvle  should  in  general  be  full,  free,  and  natural. 
Quaint  and  artificial  expressions  are  out  of  place  here ;  and  always 
derogate  from  persuasion.  It  is  a  strong  and  manly  style  which 
should  chiefly  be  studied ;  and  metaphorical  language,  when  properly 
introduced,  produces  often  a  happy  effect.  When  the  meiaphora 
are  warm,  glowing,  and  descriptive,  some  inaccuracy  in  them  will 
be  overlooked,  which,  in  a  written  composition,  would  be  remarked 
and  censured.  Amidst  the  torrent  of  declamation,  the  strength  of 
the  figure  makes  impression ;  the  inaccuracy  of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  difiuseness  suited  to 
popular  eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  exact  bounds.  I  know 
that  it  is  common  to  recommend  a  diffuse  manner  as  the  most  pro- 
per. I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  there  is  danger  of  erring 
in  this  respect ;  and  that  by  indulging  too  much  in  the  diffuse  style^ 
public  speakers  often  lose  more  in  point  of  strength,  than  they 
gain  by  the  fullness  of  their  illustration.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in 
speaking  to  a  multitude,  we  mnet  not  speak  in  sentences  and  apo- 
thegms :  care  must  be  taken  to  explain  and  to  inculcate ;  but  this 
oare  may  be,  and  frequently  ie,  carried  too  far.  We  ought  always  to 
remember,  that  how  much  soever  we  may  be  pleased  with  hearing 
ourselves  apeak,  every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired ;  and  .the 
moment  they  begin  to  be  tired,  all  our  eloquence  goea  for  nothing.  A 
loose  and  verbose  maimer  never  fiails  to  create  disgast ;  and^  on  moat 
oeoasioBB,  we  had  better  run  the  risk  of  saying  too  little  than  too 
much*     Better  place  our  thought  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  and 

*  'Good  sense  U  th«  foundntion  of  eloquence,  m  it  is  of  eU  other  things  that  ef* 
vAloable.  tt  happens  in  oratory  exactly  as  it  does  in  life,  that  irequentlj  nothinit 
i«  more  difficult  than  to  discern  what  is  proper  and  becoming.  In  oonseqaence  of 
jasUtakinf  this,  the  groswH  faalte  are  often  committed.  For  to  the  different  de* 
gifemes  of  rank,  fortune,  and  age  among  men,  to  all  the  varieties  of  time,  place,  and 
auditory,  the  some  style  of  language,  and  the  same  strain  of  thought,  cannot  agree. 
Xn  every  part  of  a  discourse,  JuAt  as  in  every  part  of  life,  we  most  attend  to  what 
4m  suitable  and  deoent :  whether  that  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
^  vhioh  we  treat,  or  by  the  charaotors  of  those  who  8j>eak,  or  of  those  who  hear.' 
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rest  it  there,  than  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  tnd  pouring  fivtira 
profusion  of  words  upon  It,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  hearers, 
and  leave  them  flat  and  languid. 

Of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  zparL  At 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixt  assemblies, 
the  best  manner  of  delivery  is  the  firm  and  the  determined.  An  arra> 
gant  and  overbearing  manner  is  indeed  always  disagreeable:  aini 
the  least  appearance  of  it  ought  to  be  shunned :  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain decisive  tone,  which  may  be  assumed  even  by  a  modest  mao, 
who  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sentiments  he  utters;  an^ 
which  is  calculated  for  making  a  general  impression.  A  feeble  aad 
hesitating  manner  bespeaks  always  some  distrust  of  a  man's  owo 
opinion;  which  is,  by  no  means,  a  favourable  circumstance  for  his 
inducing  others  to  embrace  it 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  froai 
reflection  and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The 
sum  of  what  has  been  said,  is  this:  the  end  of  popular  speaking  is 
persuasion ;  and  this  must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argument 
and  reasoning  must  be  the  basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers  of  busi- 
ness, and  not  mere  declaimers.  We  should  be  engaged  in  earnest 
on  the  side  which  we  espouse ;  and  utter,  as  much  as  possible,  ojr 
own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentiments.  The  premeditation  should 
be  of  things,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear  order  and  method  should 
be  studied;  the  manner  and  expression  warm  and  animated;  thou^ 
still,  in  the  midst  of  that  vehemence,  which  may  at  times  be  suita- 
ble, carried  on  under  the  proper  restraints  which  regard  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  to  the  decorum  of  character,  ought  to  lay  on  every  publie 
speaker;  tlie  style  free  and  easy ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather  than 
diffuse ;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  conclude  this 
head,  let  every  orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made  by  fine 
and  artful  speaking  is  momentary ;  that  made  by  argument  and  good 
sense,  is  solid  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  that  I  may  afford  an  exemplification  of  that  species 
of  oratory  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  insert  some  extracts  from 
Demosthenes.     Even  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  English 
translation,  they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  that  vigorous  and 
spirited  eloquence  which  I  have  so  often  praised.     I  shall  take  my 
extracts  mostly  from  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  which  were  en- 
tirely popular  orations  spoken  to  the  general  convention  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  Athens:  and,  as  the  subject  of  both  the  Philippics,  and  the 
Olynthiacs,  is  the  same,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  one  oration, 
but  shall  join  together  passages  taken  from  two  or  three  of  them; 
such  as  may  show  his  general  strain  of  speaking,  on  some  of  the 
ehief  branches  of  the  subject.     The  subject  in  general  is,  to  rouse 
ttie  Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  growing 
power  and  crafty  policy  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon 
after  over^vhelmed  the  liberties  of  Greece.     The  Athenians  began 
to  be  alarmed ;  but  their  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measures 
feeble;  several  of  their  favourite  orators  having  been  gained  by 
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Philip'fl  bribes  to  faTouf  his  cause.  In  this  eritieal  conjiincturc  of 
afikirs,  Demostlienes  arose.  In  the  following  manner  he  begins  hi» 
first  Philippic;  which^  like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations; is  sim« 
pie  and  artless.* 

'Had  we  been  ^nrened,  Adienians!  on  some  new  subject  of  de« 
bate,  I  had  watted  till  most  of  your  usual  ootmsellors  had  declared 
their  opinions.  If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed  by  them,  \ 
should  have  continued  silent;  if  not,  I  should  then  have  attempted 
to  speak  my  sentiments.  But  since  those  very  points  on  which  thette 
speakers  have  often  times  been  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be 
considered;  though  I  have  arisen  first,  I  presume  I  may  ex^tect  your 
pardon ;  for  if  they,  on  former  occasions,  had  advised  the  proper 
measures,  you  would  not  have  found  it  needful  to  consult  at  present 

'First  then,  Athenians !  however  wretched  the  situation  of  our  af- 
fidrs  at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought  despe- 
rate. What  I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  possibly  appear  a  para- 
dox; yet  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  our  past  misfortunes  afford  a  cir- 
cumstance most  favourable  to  our  future  hopes.!  And  what  is  that? 
even  that  our  present  dIflSculties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total 
indolence,  and  utter  disregard  of  our  own  interest  For  were  we 
thus  situated,  in  spite  of  every  efibrt  which  our  duty  demanded, 
then  indeed  we  might  regard  our  fortunes  as  absolutely  desperate. 
But  now,  Philip  hath  only  conquered  your  supineness '  and  inac- 
tivity; the  state  he  hath  not  conquered.  You  cannot  be  said  to  be 
defeated ;  your  force  hath  never  been  exerted. 

*  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must  find  a 
formidable  enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  nume« 
rous  armies  which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  of 
oar  state, despoiled  of  so  much  of  its  dominions,  I  cannot  deny  that 
he  thinks  justly.  Yet  let  him  reflect  on  this :  there  was  a  time,  Athe- 
nians !  when  we  possessed  Pydna,  Patido&a,  and  Melthone,  and  all  that 
country  round :  when  many  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him, 
were  free  and  independent,  and  more  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to 
his.  If  Philip,  at  that  time  weak  in  himself,  and  without  allies,  had 
iesponded  of  success  against  you,  he  would  never  have  engaged  in 
those  enterprises  which  are  now  crowned  with  success,  nor  could 
have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  at  which  you  now  be- 
4¥old  him.  But  he  knew  well  that  the  strongest  places  are  only  prizes 
laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the  conqueror.  He 
knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devolved  naturally  to  those 
who  are  in  the  field ;  the  possessions  of  the  supine,  to  the  active  and 
intrepid.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  he  overturns  whole  nations. 
He  either  rules  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  governs  as  a  pi  otector. 
For  mankind  naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such  as  they  see  re- 
solved, and  preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

'If  you,  my  countrymen!  will  now  at  length  bepersuadedtoenter- 

*  III  the tollowing ftxuncts,  Lelniid't  traniilAtioii  in  mcfsdy  fullowed. 

f  This  tho«t|rht  is   onlj  hinted  at  in  the  fint  Philippic,  but  brou|^t  out  mort 
fttllv   l«  the  third  ;  as  the  same  thought,  occasioned  by  similar  sttuations  of  aflairt 
I  (•ocur  in  the  differeut  oratiort  on  this  subject 
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lain  tiio  Uke  sedUmenU;  if  eocli  of  you  wiH  bediaposed  to  approve 
himself  an  uaeful  citieen,  to  the  utmoat  thai  his  station  and  abilities 
enable  bin ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  t»  coatribttte,  and  the  young  to 
take  the  field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourselves,  and  banish  these 
vain  hopes  whioh  every  aingle  peraoa  entertains,  that  the  active  part 
of  public  business  may  lie  upon  otberSyaad  he  remain  at  bin  easei 
you  may  then,  by  the  aasistance  of  the  gods,  recall  thoee  opportuoi- 
ties  which  your  ^upinenes^  hath  oe^ected,  regain  your  dominions, 
and  chastise  the  insolence  of  this  man/ 

'But  when,  0  my  countrymen!  will  you  begin  to  exert  your  vi- 
gour? Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event?  till  forced  hj 
some  necessity?  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present  condi^ 
tion?  To  freemen,  the  disgrace  attending  on  misconduct  is,in  mj 
opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Or  say,  is  it  your  sole  ambition 
to  wander  through  the  public  phces,  each  inquiring  of  the  other, 
<  what  new  advices?'  Can  any  thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man 
of  Macedon  should  conquer  the  Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greece! 
*  Is  Philip  dead?* — ^  No — but  he  is  sick/  Pray,  what  is  it  to  yoii 
whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not?  supposing  he  should  die,  you  would 
raise  up  another  Philip,  if  you  continue  thus  regardless  of  your  in- 
terest 

'  Many,  I  know,  delight  more  in  nothing  than  in  circnlating  all 
the  rumours  they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.  Some  err, 
Philip  hath  joined  with  the  Laoed^moniana,  and  they  are  concert- 
ing  the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Others  assure  us,  he  hath  sent  an 
<)mha5sy  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  others,  that  he  is  fortifying  pltcbs 
in  Itiyria.  Thus  we  all  go  about  framing  our  several  tales.  I  do 
believe  indeed,  Athenians!  that  he  is  intoxicated  with  his  greaitness, 
9tnd  Joes  entertain  his  imagination  with  many  such  visionary  pro* 
jects,  a3  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  oppose  him.  But  I  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  he  hath  so  taken  his  measures,  that  the  weakest 
among  us  (for  the  weakest  they  are  who  spread  such  rumours) 
know  what  he  is  next  to  do.  Let  us  disregard  these  tales.  Let  us 
only  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  is  our  enemy;  that  we  have  long 
been  subject  to  his  insolence ;  that  whatever  we  expected  to  have 
been  done  for  us  by  others,  hath  turned  against  us ;  that  ail  the 
resource  left,  is  in  ourselves;  and  that  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry 
our  arms  abroad,  we  should  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  Let 
us  be  persuaded  of  these  things,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  pro- 
per determination,  and  be  no  longer  guided  by  rumours.  We  need 
not  he  solicitous  to  know  what  particular  events  are  to  happen.  We 
may  he  well  assured  that  nothing  good  can  happen,  unless  we  give 
due  attei.lion  to  our  own  affairs,  and  act  as  becomes  Atlienians.' 

*  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged^  that  Philip  is  now  at 
actual  war  with  the  sute,  the  only  thing  under  deliberation  would 
then  be,  how  to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But  since  there  are 
pei'^ons  so  strangely  infatiwted,  that  although  he  has  already  jx»- 
lessed  himself  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  dominions ,  although  he  ia 

•PhiLlii. 
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sUll  exiQndiDg  hi0  coQ^oecta^  ^Itbougb  «U  Gnieca  Ima  mffored  by 
his  injustice ;  yet  tbey  oaa  bear  it  repeated  in  thi«  aaBembiy,  that  it 
i«  some  of  u&  who  9eeb  to  embroil  the  state  in  war:  thiaauggeation 
inu:>t  fiirst  be  guarded  a^iinat.  I  readily  admiti  that  weK  it  in  our 
power  to  determine  whether  we  ahould  be  at  peace  or  war,  peaces 
if  it  depended  on  our  option,  ia  most  desirable  to  be  embraced. 
JBiit  if  the  other  party  hath  drawn  the  aword,  and  gathered  hia 
^armies  round  him;  if  he  amusea  ua  with  the  oame  of  peaee*  while, 
io  fact,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greateat  hostilities,  what  is  left  u>r  ua 
but  to  oppose  him?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peac«;,  which  is 
only  a  preparation  for  his  leading  bis  forces  directly  u;  on  us,  after 
bis  other  conquests,  I  hold  that  man's  mind  to  be  disordered.  At 
leasts  it  is  only  our  conduct  towards  Philip,  not  Philip's  conduct 
towiu^  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a  peace ;  and  this  is  the  peace 
ioT  which  Philip's  treasures  are  expended,  for  which  his  gold  is  so 
liberally  scattered  among  our  venal  orators,  that  he  may  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  ycu,  while  you  make  no  war  on  him. 

'Heavens!  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  would  judge 
of  peace  or  war  by  words,  and  not  by  actions?    Is  there  any  man 
so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  paltry  villages 
of  Thrace,  Droogylus,  and  Cabyle,  and  Mastira,  that  Philip  is 
now  braving  the  utmost  dangers,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  toils 
and  aeasons ;  and  that  he  has  no  designs  upon  the  arsenals,  and  the 
navies,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Athens?  or  that  he  will  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  among  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  Thrace,  and  leave 
you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues  in  peace?  But  you  wait,  perhaps, 
till  he  declare  war  against  you.  He  will  never  do  so;  no,  though  he 
were  at  your  gates.     He  will  still  be  assuring  you  that  he  is  not  at 
war.     Such  were  his  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreum,  when  hia 
forces  were  in  the  heart  of  their  country ;  such  his  professions  to 
those  of  Pher»,  until  the  moment  he  attacked  their  walls:  and  thus 
he  amused  theOlynthians  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  them, 
and  then  he  sent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  mu^  quit 
their  city,  or  he  his  kingdom.    He  would  indeed  be  the  absur> 
dest  of  mankind,  if,  while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pass  unnoticed^ 
and  are  wholly  engaged  in  accusing  and  prosecuting  one  another, 
he  iihould,  by  declaring  war,  put  an  end  to  your  private  contests^ 
ivarii  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal  against  him,  and  deprive  his  pen- 
sioners of  their  most  specious  pretence  for  suspending  your  resolii- 
tions^  that  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  the  stale,     I,  for  my  part, 
hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the  Megaraeans,  by  hia 
attempts  upon  tl.e  liberty  of  Eubcca,  by  his  late  incursions  into 
Xhracc,  by  his  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has  violated  the 
treaty ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you ;  unleds  you  shall  aiRrm, 
tliat   he  who  prepares  to  besiege  a  city,  is  still  at  peace,  until  the 
lyalis  be  actually  invested.   The  man  whose  designs,  whaie  whole 
oc>ncJuct,tcnds  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with 
^y  though  not  a  blow  hath  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. 
^  ^11  Greece,  all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too  narroiv  for  this  man's 
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ambition.  And  though  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all  this,  we  aend 
no  embassies  to  each  other;  we  express  no  resentment;  but  into 
such  wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even  to  this  day,  we  neglect 
what  our  interest  and  .duty  demand.  Without  engaging  in  assodt- 
lions,  or  forming  confederacies,  we  look  with  unconcern  upon  Phi- 
lip's growing  power ;  each  fondly  imagining,  that  the  time  in  whidi 
another  is  destroyed,  is  so  much  time  gained  on  him;  although  no 
man  can  be  ignorant,  that,  like  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever, 
he  is  coming  upon  those  who  think  themselves  the  most  remote 
from  danger.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  our  present  passive  disposi- 
tion ?  For  some  cause  sure  there  must  be,  why  the  Greeks,  who 
have  been  so  zealous  heretofore  in  defence  of  liberty,  are  now  so 
prone  to  slavery.  The  cause,  Athenians !  is,  that  a  principle,  which 
was  formeriy  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  now  exists  no  more;  a  prin- 
ciple which  conquered  the  opulence  of  Persia;  maintained  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  and  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  sea  and 
land.  That  principle  was,  an  unanimous  abhorrence  of  all  thoie 
who  accepted  bribes  from  princes,  that  were  enemies  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime 
altogeth^  unpardonable.  Neither  orators,  nor  generals,  would 
then  sell  for  gold,  the  favourable  conjunctures  which  fortane  put 
into  their  hands.  No  gold  could  impair  our  firm  concord  at  home, 
our  hatred  and  defiance  of  tyrants  and  barbarians.  But  now  all 
things  are  exposed  to  sale,  as  in  a  public  market  Corruption  has 
introduced  such  manners,  as  have  proved  the  bane  and  destruction 
of  our  country.  Is  a  man  known  to  have  received  foreign  money  ? 
People  envy  him.  Does  he  own  it?  They  laugh.  Is  he  convicted 
in  form?  They  foi^ve  him:  so  universally  has  this  contagion  dif- 
fused itself  among  us. 

^  If  there  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away  by  bribes,  yet  are 
struck  with  terror,  as  ifPhilip  was  something  more  than  human, ther 
may  see,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that  he  hath  exhausted  all  thow 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  his  present  elevation ;  and  that  his  affam 
are  now  ready  to  decline.     For  t  myself,  Athenians!  should  think 
Philip  really  to  be  dreaded,  if  I  saw  him  raised  by  honourable  meana. 
When  forces  join  in  harmony  and  affection,  and  one  common  interest 
unites  confederating  powers,  then  they  share  the  toils  with  alacrity*! 
and  endure  distresses  with  perseverance.     But  when  extravagaint 
ambition  and  lawless  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip,  have  aggrandis- 
ed a  single  person,  the  first  pretence,  the  slightest  accident,  over- 
throws him,  and  dashes  his  greatness  to  the  ground.     For,  it  is  not 
possible,  Athenians!  it  is  not  possible,  to  found  a  lasting  power  u|>- 
on  injustice,  perjury,  and  treachery.     These  may  perhaps  succeed 
for  onc3,  and  borrow  for  a  while,  from  hope,  a  gay  and  a  flounsoing 
iippearance.    But  time  betrays  their  weakness,  and  they  fall  of  thein- 
selves  to  ruin.     For,  as  in  structures  of  every  kind,  the  lower  psrti 
should  have  the  firmest  stability,  so  the  grounds  and  principles  ol 
great  enterprises  should  be  justice  and  tnith.     But  this  solid  founds* 
tion  is  wanting  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

*  Hence  among  his  confederates,  there  are  many  who  hate,  whm 
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^trusty  who  envy  hiiti.  If  you  will  exert  yourselves  as  your  ho* 
noar  and  your  interest  require,  you  will  not  only  discover  the  weak- 
neas  and  insincerity  of  his  confederates,  but  the  ruinous  condition 
'  also  of  his  own  kingdom.  For  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the 
inclinations  of  his  subjects  are  the  same  with  those  oftheir  prince. 
He  thirsts  for  glory;  but  they  have  no  part  in  this  ambition.  Ha- 
raseed  by  those  various  excursions  he  is  ever  making,  they  groan 
under  peipetual  calamity;  torn  from  their  business  and  dieir  fami- 
lies ;  and  beholding  commerce  excluded  from  their  coasts.  All  those 
glaring  exploits,  which  have  given  him  his  apparent  greatness,  have 
waited  his  natural  strength,  his  own  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  much 
weaker  than  it  originally  was.  Besides,  his  profligacy  and  baseness, 
and  those  troops  of  buflToonSj  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  he  ca- 
resses and  constantly  keeps  about  him,  are,  to  men  of  just  discern- 
<Dent,  great  indications  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind.  At  present,bis 
ttjceesscs  east  a  shade  over  these  things;  but  let  his  arms  meet  with 
the  least  disgrace,  his  feebleness  will  appear,  and  his  character  be 
exposed.  For,  as  in  our  bodies,  while  a  man  is  in  apparent  health, 
the  effect  of  some  inward  debility,  which  has  been  growing  upon  him, 
may,  for  a  time,  be  concealed ;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  of 
d]0ea«e,  all  his  secret  infirmities  show  themselves,  in  whatever  part 
of  hia  frame  the  disorder  is  lodged :  so  in  states  and  monarchies, 
wh3e  they  carry  on  a  war  abroad,  many  defects  escape  the  general 
eye ;  bnt,  as  soon  as  war  reaches  their  own  territory,  their  infirmi- 
ties come  forth  to  general  observation. 

*  Fortune  has  great  influence  in  all  human  affairs ;  but  I,  for  my 
part,  should  prefer  the  fortune  of  Athens,'  with  the  least  degree  of  vi- 
gour in  asserting  your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortune.  For  we  have 
many  better  reasons  to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  this 
man.  But,  indeed,  he  who  will  not  exert  his  own  strength,  hath  no 
title  to  depend  either  on  his  friends,  or  on  the  gods.  Is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising that  he,  who  is  himself  ever  amidst  the  labours  and  dangers 
of  the  field ;  who  is  every  where ;  whom  no  opportunity  escapes ; 
to  whom  no  season  is  unfavourable ;  should  be  superior  to  you,  who 
are  wholly  engaged  in -contriving  delays,  and  framing  decrees,  and 
inquiring  after  news.  The  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising, 
if  we,  who  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state  engaged  m 
war,  should  conquer  one  who  acts,  in  every  instance,  with  indefati- 
gable vigilance.  It  is  this,  Athenians !  it  is  this  which  gives  him  all 
his  advantage  against  you.  Philip,  constantly  surrounded  by  his 
troops,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  projecting  his  designs,  can,  in  a 
moment,  strike  the  blow  where  he  pleases.  But  we,  when'  any  acci- 
dent alarms  us,  first  appoint  our  Triefarchs ;  then  we  allow  them  the 
exchange  by  substitution  ;  then  the  supplies  are  considered ;  next^ 
we  resolve  to  man  our  fleet  with  strangers  and  foreigners ;  then  find 
it  necessary  to  supply  their  place  ourselves.  In  the  midst  of  these 
delays,  what  we  are  failing  to  defend,  the  enemy  is  already  master 
of;  for  the  time  of  action  is  spent  by  us  in  preparing;  and  the 
iaaues  of  war  will  not  wait  for  our  slow  and  irresolute  measures. 
2U  88 
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*  Consider,  then,  your  present  situation,  and  make  audi  promoo 
as  the  urgent  danger  requires.  Tallc  not  of  your  ten  thoumids»  or 
your  twenty  thousand  foreigners  ;  of  those  armies  which  appear  au 
inagni6cent  on  paper  only ;  great  and  terrible  in  your  decrees^  in 
execution  weak  and  contemptible.  But  let  your  army  be  made  op 
chiefly  of  the  natiTe  forces  or  the  state  ;  let  it  be  an  Athenian  strength 
to  which  you  are  to  trust ;  and  wbomsoever  you  appoint  as  general, 
let  them  be  entirely  under  his  guidance  and  authority.  For  ever 
since  our  armies  haTe  been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  victories 
hare  been  gained  over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  while  our 
enemies  have  risen  to  an  extravagant  power.' 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  of  forces  wUcb  sbouU 
be  raised ;  the  places  of  their  destination ;  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  they  should  set  out;  and  then  proposes,  in  form,  his 
motion,  as  we  would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necmary  supply 
of  money,  and  for  ascertaining  the  funds  from  which  it  sboula  he 
raised.  Having  finished  all  tbit  relates  to  the  business  under  de- 
hberation,  he  concludes  these  orations  on  public  afiahrs,  commosiy 
with  no  longer  peroration  tlian  the  following,  which  terminates  die 
first  Philippic ;  M,  for  my  part,  have  never«  upon  any  occasion,  chosen 
to  court  your  favour  by  speaking  any  thing  but  what  I  was  convmoed 
would  serve  you.  And  on  this  occasion,  you  have  heard  my  senti- 
ments freely  declared,  without  art,  and  without  reserve.  I  should 
have  been  pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage  to  have 
your  true  interest  laid  before  you,  so  I  might  have  been  assured, 
that  he  who  layeth  it  before  you  would  share  the  advantage.  But 
uncertain  as  I  laiow  the  consequence  to  be  with  respect  to  myaelC 
I  yet  determined  to  speak,  because  I  vras  convinced  that  these 
measures,  if  pursued,  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  puUie.  And,  of 
all  those  opinions  which  shall  be  offered  to  your  acceptance,  may  the 
gods  determine  that  to  be  chosen  which  will  best  advance  the  gene- 
ral welfare  !* 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  complete  one,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  excellent  original. 


qiTESTioirs^ 


A  FT  ER  the  preliminary  views  which 
have  been  given  of  the  nature  (^  elo- 
quence in  general,  and  of  the  state  in 
wtiich  it  hiis  subflisted  in  different  aces 
and  countries,  upon  what  are  we  now 
to  enter?  Into  what  three  kinds  did 
t»\e  ancients  divide  all  orations;  and 
wUai  was  tho  scope  of  each?  What 
\rere  ihc  chief  subjects  of  denionstra- 
»ive  ({lo(]uence  ?  In  what  was  the  dcli- 
Icratire  empWyed ;  and  of  the  judicial, 


what  is  observed?  Of  this  drvinoi^ 
what  is  remarked  ?  Mliat  division  will 
suit  our  poipose  better,  and  be  found 
more  useful  Y  How  does  this  diviEtm 
coincide  with  the  ancient  one;  hui 
with  what  exception?  What  bekncs 
to  all  three  ?  But  before  proeeedinsr  tn 
them,  what  does  our  author  intend  fen 
show;  and  why?  How  is  thu  illus- 
trated? What  shall  our  author  Yxf 
aside;  and  with  what  wiU  tie  begini 
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Where  ip  the  noit  sugwt  thastxe  of 
Chis  kind  of  eloquence  to  be  fbund? 
Where^  aJao^  mav  it  ditplav  iteelf;  and 
where  may  k  take  place  f  What  i«  its 
•bject  I  and  what  uuiat  there  always 
be  ?  In  all  attempt!  to  persuade  men. 
opon  what  principle  must  we  proceed  7 
What  k  a  most  erroneous  opinion ;  and 
wliat  remark  ibUows?  Why  wiU  the 
show  of  eloqueoee  which  they  make, 
.c^easeonly  the  trifling  and  superficial  i 
Of  whatever  rank  the  hearer  may  be. 
what  is  the  speaker  never  to  presume  i 
Why  is  it  a  dangerous  experiment'? 
How  is  this  remark  iUustiated  ?  When, 
particularly,  ought  public  speakers  to 
De  eareftil  not  to  trine  witli  ttieir  hear- 
ers? What  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view?  How  is  this  illustrated;  and 
hence,  what  tolkmal  In  preference  to 
what,  dboald  public  speakmg  set  such  a 
|»ttem  BB  this  before  them  ?  in  address- 
mi?  a  popular  assembly,  what  should  be 
their  first  study?  What  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this;  and  what  will  follow? 
What  says  Quintilian?  What  is  the 
next  requisite,  in  order  to  be  a  persua- 
sive speaker  in  a  popular  assembly? 
What  should  we  never  espouse ;  and 
why  ?  What  only  carries  convictk>n  ? 
in  H  farmer  lecture,  what  was  obser- 
ved ?  Of  this,  what  is  here  observed ; 
and  what  IoUowb?  What  do  youn^ 
people  consider  useful  ?  But  of  what  is 
our  author  afraid  ^  Under  what  circum- 
stances only  should  they  allow  them- 
•elves  such  a  liberty  ?  Why  is  it  not. 
even  in  such  moetings,  recommendeif 
as  the  most  useful  exercise  ?  By  pur- 
suing this  course,  what  habit  will  tney 
acquire?  Where  k  it  particularly  dan- 
^rous  for  young  practitionere  to  make 
nee  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech ;  and 
why  ?  What  do  debates  in  popular 
courts  seldom  allow  the  speaker  ?  To 
what  must  the  arguments  be  suited; 
and  what  ibllows?  Airainst  what  is, 
Oiere  a  general  prejudice;  and  when 
only  have  they  any  propriety  ?  As  the 
debate  advances,  why  are  they  un- 
suitable? Againfa  what  does  this  not 
«x>nclude;  and  of  die  neglect  of  it,  what 
iscjbFerved?  Whiu  kind  of  preroedita- 
tion  v  most  adviuita^eous  i  With  re- 
Ifard  to  the  nmtier,  and  with  legard  to 
tlie  wordfi  and  expression^  what  is  ob- 
mervcd  ?  Until  wmit  penod  may  R  be 
firuper  (or  a  youni?  {)eraoii  to  commit  to 
neniory  \be  whole  of  what  he  has  to 


my^  But  after  some  perfixrmanooi  ol 
this  kind  shall  have  given  him  bold- 
ness what  will  he  find  to  be  a  better 
method?  Of  what  advantage  will  thess 
dhort  notes  be  ?  To  what  doep  this  leail 
our  author  in  the  next  place  to  ob- 
serve? By  tha,  what  does  he  not 
mean?  But,  though  the  method  be  ixx 
laid  down  in  (brm,  yet  what  follows  ? 
What  will  every  one  who  speaks  find  ol 
great  advantage?  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  this?  With  respect  to  hearer^ 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  its  el- 
feet?  What  is,  therefore,  observed; 
and  why  ?  Of  what  is  our  author  here- 
after  to  treat?  What  shall  we  now 
consider ;  and  of  them,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Of  the  effect  of  the  aspect  of  a 
laige  asrembly,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  have  then  thefr  proper 
place;  and  what  form  the  pecuuar 
characteristics  of  popular  eloquence,  in 
its  highest  degree  or  perfection  ? 

Of  the  liberty  which  we  are  now 
giving,  of  the  strong  and  pasionate 
manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  what  is 
observed?  What  is  the  first  restraint , 
and  why  ?  For  what  is  there  most  fre- 
quent occasion;  and  what  follows? 
What  is  die  second  restraint?  What  is 
always  its  efiect;  and  why?  How  m 
this  illustrated  ?  What  is  here  the  great 
rule  ?  In  what  manner  may  one  be  n 
speaker  both  of  reputation  and  influ- 
ence ?  But  to  attain  the  pathetic  and 
sublime  in  oratory,  what  is  required? 
What  is  the  third  restraint  ?  Wiiat  re- 
mark iblk)W8  ?  What  must  he  not  do ; 
how  must  he  begin ;  and  why?  Let  a 
speaker  have  ever  m  good  reason  to  be 
animated,  and  fired  by  his  subject,  what 
is  always  expected  of  him  ?  What  has 
a  wonderful  effect  both  to  please  and 
to  persuade  ?  Of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  is  the  fourth  restraint?  Why  is 
this  directbn  given?  Of  this,  what  is 
observed  ?  For  what  is  it  no  reason  ? 
But  for  what  is  it  a  reason  ?  What  is 
done  by  Demosthenes,  in  order  toiusti- 
fy  the  unsuccepsful  action  of  Qiero- 
naea  ?  What  is  also  done  by  Cicero: 
and  of  both  passairea,  what  is  observed  f 
What  remark  follows?  What  s  the 
fifth  and  last  restraint?  What  cannot 
atone  for  nejrlect  of  these?  How  is  this 
remark  illustrated  ?  What  says  Quin- 
tilian? No  one  should  ever  rise  to  speak 
in  public,  without  firpt  doing  what? 
Where,  amo^  ^he  anciedts,  shall  wo 
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find  thii  fmrtieulaHy  innsted  on  1  Re- 
pitethe  admonition  contained  in  Ciceit^ 
oration,  ad  BnUwn.  What  dioold  the 
r4irrent  style  be  ?  Of  ijuaint  and  artifi- 
cial expreasionflL  what  la  here  obeerved? 
What  should  be  studied ;  and  what, 
when  pronerljr  introduced,  produces  a 
happy  e^ect?  Under  wnat  circum- 
stances may  some  inaccuracies  be  over- 
looked? men  do  they  escape?  With 
ree^d  to  the  degree  cm  ooncBeness  or 
diffusenesB,  what  Is  observed?  What 
manner  fa^  commonly  been  recom- 
mended? What,  however,  is  our  au- 
thor inclined  to  think?  Of  what  is  there 
no  doubt?  To  do  what  must  care  be 
token ;  but  of  this  care,  wlmt  b  obser- 
ve ?  Of  a  loose  and  verbose  manner, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  had  we  bet- 
ter dc?  Of  what  is  our  author  after- 
wards to  treat?  At  present,  what  is  it 
sufficient  to  observe?  What  manner 
should  always  be  shunned  ?  But  what 
may  be  assumed  even  by  a  modest 
man  ?  What  does  a  feeble  and  hesi- 
tating manner  bespeak  \  and  what  is 
said  of  it?  What  is  the  end  of  popuhur 
speaking ;  and  on  what  must  it  be 
founded?  If  we  would  be  speakers  of 
business,  and  not  mere  declaimers,  what 
must  be  the  basis  ?  On  what  should  we 
be  engaged  in  earnest;  and  what 
should  we  utter?  Of  what  should  the 
preroeditatk>n  be  ?  How  is  this  illot- 
trated  ?  With  what  remark  is  this  head 
concluded  ?  Why  are  the  following  ex- 


tract? fhnn  Demosthenes  inserted?  Dih 
der  the  great  dindvantage  of  an  Eqr 
li(&  traiwation,  what  Will  they  exhibf^ 
Wheoce  are  the  IbUowim?;  and  4 
them,  in^iat  is  observed?  How  are  fk 
extracts  selected ;  and  whv  ?  What  i 
the  subject  of  the  oratkms?  What  dis- 
position did  the  Athenians  manifeAl 
In  this  critical  ooi^uncture,  whoaron; 
and  in  what  mann^  does  he  be^n  fab 
first  Philippks  ?  (The  folfowing  eitiieto 
should  be  carefully  eommittra.) 


ANALYSia 

The  diflforent  kinds  ofpublic  speakim. 
1.  The  eloquence  of^  popular  asm- 
bhes. 

A.  Its  foiukhitkm. 

B.  The  speaker  himself  fiiooUk 
persuaded  d*  what  he  roeosi- 
mends  to  others. 

o.  Preparative  directkms. 

D.  The  style  of  popular  doqueaee. 

a.  The  warmth  shoold  be  sailed 
tothe  subject 

b.  It  sh9uld  never  be  eoaste^ 
feited. 

e.  It  should  not  be  carried  too  fon 
d.  The  public  ear  ahouki  be  re- 


e*  The  decorums  of  time,  phee, 
&c.  should  be  attended  ta. 
2.  Extracts  from  Demosthenei^  ora- 

tXMDS. 


LECTURE  XXYin. 


ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  BAR.— ANALYSIS  OP  CICfi- 
RO'S  ORATION  FOR  CLUENTIUS. 


I  TREATED  in  the  last  lecture  cf  what  is  peculiar  to  the  eloqneoce 
of  popular  assemblies.  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that  head  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  next  great  scene  of  pubfic 
speaking,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and  my  observations  upon  whkA 
will  therefore  be  the  shorter.  All,  however,  that  was  said  in  the  for- 
mer lecture,  must  not  be  applied  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  importance  Att 
I  bcgm  with  showing  where  the  distinction  lies. 


lEcr.  xxvui.]        ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  BAIL  S99 

In  the  first place^  the  ends  of  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  in  popular 
assemblies^  are  commonly  different  In  popular  assemblies,  the 
great  object  is  persuasion;  the  orator  aims  at  determining  the  hoar- 
fits  to  some  choice  or  conduct,  as  good,  fit,  or  useful.  For  accom- 
plishing this  end,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  apply  himself  to  all  tiie 
principles  of  action  in  our  nature;  to  the  passions  and  to  the  heart, 
as  well  as  to  the  understanding.  But,  at  the  bar,  cohviction  is  the 
great  object  There,  it  is  not  the  speaker's  business  to  persuade  the 
judges  to  what  is  good  or  useful^  but  to  show  them  whs^t  is  just  ^nd 
true ;  and  of  course,  it  is  chiefly,  or  solely,  to  the  understanding  that 
his  eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  characteristical  difference 
which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place,  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves  to  one 
or  to  a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  persons  generally  of  age,  gravi^, 
and  authority  of  character.  There  they  have  not  those  advantages 
which  a  mixed  and  numerous  assembly  affords  for  employing  all  the 
arts  of  speech,  even  supposing  their  subject  to  admit  them.  Pas- 
sion does  not  rise  so  easily;  the  speaker  is  heard  more  coolly;  he  is 
watched  over  more  severely;  and  would  expose  himself  to  ridicule, 
by  attempting  that  high  vehement  tone,  which  is  only  proper  in 
•peaking  to  a  multitude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subject^ 
which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  a  very  difiJerent  species  of  oratory 
from  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speaker  ha.«  a 
much  wider  range.  He  is  seldom  confined  to  any  precise  rule; 
he  can  fetch  his  topics  from  a  great  variety  of  quarters;  and  employ 
every  illustration  which  his  fancy  or  imagination  si^^ggests.  But,  at 
the  bar,  the  field  of  speaking  is  limited  to  precise  law  and  statute. 
Imagination  is  not  allowed  to  take  its  scope.  Th'e  advocate  has  al- 
ways lying  before  him  the  line,  the  square,  and  the  compass.  These, 
it  is  his  principal  business  to  be  continually  applying  to  the  subjects 
under  debate. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  of 
a  much  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of 
popular  assemblies;  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  must  beware  of 
coDsiderlng  even  the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 
MB  exact  models  of  the  manner  of  speaking  which  is  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  bar.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  young  lawyers  of 
this;  because,  though  these  were  pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  crimjnal 
eauses,  yet,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  bar  anciently,  both  in  Greece 
aail  Rome,  allowed  a  much  nearer  approach  to  popular  eloquence. 
Chan  what  it  now  does.    This  was  owmg  chiefly  to  two  causes : 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  wi|s 
fnuch  less  an  object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us.  In 
the  days  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were 
fevr,  simple,  and  general ;  and  the  decision  of  cause&  was  trusted^ 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges. 
Eloquence,  muclr  more  than  jurisprudence,  was  the  study  ol  dios^ 
vrbo  were  to  plead  causes.     Cicero  somewhere  says*  that  throe 
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months  study  was  sufficient  to  make  any  man  a  complete  cWiilant 
nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good  pleader  at  the  bar^ 
who  had  never  studied  law  at  all.  For  there  were  among  tke  Ro* 
mans  a  set  of  men  called  pragmaticif  whose  office  it  was  to  give 
the  orator  all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  cause  he  was  to  plead 
squired,  and  which  he  put  into  that  popillar  form,  and  dressed  op 
with  those  colours  of  eloquence,  that  were  best  fittCKl  for  influencing 
the  judges  before  whom  he  spoke. 

We  may  observe  next,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  judges, both  in 
Greece  And  Rome,  were  commonly  much  more  numerous  than 
they  are  with  us,  and  formed  a  sort  of  popular  assembly.    The 
renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  consisted  of  fiftj 
judges  at  the  least  *    Some  make  it  to  consist  of  a  great  many  more. 
^Vhen  Socrates  was  condemned,  by  what  court  it  is  uncertain, 
we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  280  voted  against  him.   In 
Home,  the  Praetor,  who  was  the  proper  judge  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  named,  for  every  cause  of  moment,  the  Judkei 
Selectij  as  they  were  called,  who  were  always  numerous,  aad  bd 
the  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.    In  the  famous  cause 
of  Milo,  Cicero  spoke  to  fifty-one  Judices  SeUdi,  and  so  had  the 
advantage  of  addressing  his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  a  few 
learned  judges  of  the  point  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to 
an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens.    Hence  all  those  arts  of  popular 
eloquence,  which  we  find  the  Roman  orator  so  frequently  employ- 
ing, and  probably  with  much  success.     Hence  tears  and  commis- 
eration are  so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  gaining  a 
cause.     Hence  certain  practices,  which  would  be  reckoned  thear 
trical  among  us,  were  common  at  the  Roman  bar;  such  as  introduc 
ing  not  only  the  iaccused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  bui 
presenting  to  the  judges  his  family,  and  his  young  children,  endea- 
vouring to  move  them  by  their  cries  and  tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  betweeo 
the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  the  bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also 
the  difference  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  which 
I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  man- 
ner of  pleading  would  now  be  extremely  injudicious.  To  gre^t 
advantage  he  may  still  be  studied  by  every  speaker  at  the  bar.  In 
the  address  with  which  he  opens  his  subject,  and  the  insinuation  ho 
employs  for  gaining  the  favour  of  the  judges;  in  the  distinct  ar- 
rangement of  his  facts;  in  the  gracefulness  of  his  narration;  in  the 
conduct  and  exposition  of  his  arguments,  he  may  and  he  ought  to 
be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot  be  set  before  us ;  but  one  who 
snould  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications,  in  Ku 
diffuse  and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  pas- 
sion, would  now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if 
he  should  appear  there  in  the  Thga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  I  descend  to  more  particular  di]*ect.ions  concern mg  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  tho 

*  Vide  Potter,  Antiq.  toI.  L  p.  10S. 
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fiiondatioB  of  a  lawyer's  reputation  and  suceesst  must  always  be 
laid  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  own  profession.  Nothing  is  of 
such  consequence  to  him,  or  deserves  more  his  deep  and  serious 
«tudy»  For  whatever  his  abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  his  know- 
ledge of  the  law  be  reckoned  superficial^  few  will  choose  to  commit 
their  cause  to  him.  Besides  previous  study^  and  a  proper  stock  of 
knowledge  attained,  another  thing,  highly  material  to  the  succ^s 
of  every  pleader,  is,  a  diligent  and  painful  attention  to  every  cause 
with  which  he  is  entrusted,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  it  On  this,  the  ancient  rhetori- 
eians  insist  with  great  earnestness,  and  justly  represent  it  as  a  neces* 
aary  basis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading. 
Cicero  tells  us  (under  the  character  of  Antonius,  in  the  second  book 
DeOratore)  that  he  always  conversed  at  full  length  with  every  client 
who  came  to  consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  there  should  be  no 
witness  to  their  conversation,  in  order  that  his  client  might  explain 
himself  more  freely;  that  he  was  wont  to  start  every  objection,  and 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he  might 
come  at  the  whole  truth,  and  be  fully  prepared  on  every  point  of 
(he  business;  and  that,  after  the  client  had  retired,  he  used  to 
balance  all  the  facts  with  himself,  under  three  different  characters* 
his  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  that  of  the  advocate  on  the  oppo 
site  sida  He  censures  very  severely  those  of  the  profession  who 
decline  taking  so  much  trouble;  taxing  them  not  only  with  shame 
ful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty  and  breach  of  trust*  To  the 
same  purpose  Quintilian,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  last  book, 
delivers  a  great  many  excellent  rules  concerning  all  the  methods 
which  a  lawyer  should  employ  for  attaining  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  cause  he  is  to  plead ;  again  and  again  recom^iend- 
ing  patience  and  attention  in  conversation  with  clients,  and  ob- 
serving very  sensibly,  ^  Non  tam  obest  audire  supervacua,  quam 
ignorare  necessaria.  Frequenter  enim  et  vulnus,  et  remedium,  in 
ifs  orator  inveniet  que  litigatorie  in  neutram  partem,  habere  mo- 
mentnm  videbantnr.'t 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the  know- 
ledge which  the  study  of  the  law  m  general,  and  of  that  C9use 
which  he  is  to  plead  in  particular,  can  furnish  him,  I  must  next  ob- 

* '  Equidem  loleo  dare  operam,  ut  de  imi  qnisque  re  me  ipse  doceat;  et  nr- 
qwt  aiiof  adsk,  quo  liberiut  loquatnr;  et  a^ere  advenuurii  causam,  ut  ttle  agat 
ftaam ;  ^t  quicqoid  de  taa  re  cogitareC,  in  Diedimn  proferat.  Itaqiie  cjkaviiu  de- 
c«»it,  tiet  penonag  unot  tustineo,  tumiiia  animi  equitate;  roeam,  ad?ergarii, 
hiflicef^^— Nonnidli  dam  operam  mam  muItam.exUtimari  Tolunt,  at  teto  foro  vol- 
itare,  et  ancuta  ad  eautam  ire  Tideaatur,  eaueat  dkunt  incognitas.  In  quo  est  ilia 
4gtiidem  ougna  offensio,  yd  negligeotiie  susceptiv  rebus,  vel  perfidie  receptis  ;  sed 
ctiam  ilia,  major  opiuionei  quod  nemo  potest  de  ea  re  quam  non  novit,  non  turpiuima. 


t  <  To  Usten  to  Mmething  that  Is  superflnods  can  do  no  hurt ;  whereas  to  be^ 
qptiorant  of  something  that  is  material,  may  be  higliljr  prejudicial,  llie  advocate 
win  firrqqentljr  discoTer  the  weak  side  of  a  cause,  and  learn  at  tlie  same  time,  what  is 
llie  proper  defence,  from  drcumstaaces  which,  to  the  party  himself,  apfteared  to  be  el 
lictlejrMi 
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serve,  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is  o[  the  highest  moment  Sn 

E'ying  support  to  a  cause.  It  were  altogether  wrong  to  infer,  that 
icaiise  the  ancient  popular  and  vehement  manner  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  superseded,  there  is  therefore  no  room  for  eloquence 
at  the  bar,  and  that  the  study  of  it  is  become  superflunua.  Though 
the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed,  yet  atill  there  is  a  right  and 
uroper  manner,  which  deicrves  to  be  studied  as  much  as  ever. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  scene  of  public  speaking  where  ekx^uence  is 
more  necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions,  the  subject  on  which 
men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  tntereit 
the  hearers.  But  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the  sub^ts  ge- 
nerally agitated  at  the  bar^  require,  more  than  any  other,  a  eertaia 
kind  of  eloquence^  in  order  to  command  attention ;  in  order  to  gi?e 
proper  weight  to  the  arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent 
any  thing  which  the  pleader  advances  from  passing  unreg«t)ed. 
The  effect  of  good  speaking  ia always  very  great  There  is  as  murk 
difference  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  hearers,  by  a  eoid, 
dry,  and  confused  speaker,  and  that  made  by  one  who  pleads  the 
same  cause  with  elegance,  order,  and  strength,  as  there  is  between 
our  conception  of  an  object,  when  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dim 
light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragemenMo  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of  aH 
the  liberal  professions,  none  gives  fairer  play  to  genius  and  abilities 
than  that  of  the  advocate.  He  is  less  exposed  than  some  others  tn 
suffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  prejudices,  or  secret  intrigues. 
He  is  sure  of  coming  forward  according  to  his  merit;  for  he  stands 
forth  every  day  to  view ;  he  enters  ti^e  list  boldly  with  his  competi- 
tors;  every  appearance  which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
whose  decision  seldom  fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  impartial. 
Interest  and  friends  may  set  forward  a  young  pleader  with  peculiar 
advantages  beyond  others,  at  the  beginning  ;  but  they  can  do  no^ 
more  than  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputation  resting  on  these  a»- 
distances  will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark,  judges  decide,  parties 
iiratch ;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  clients  never  fail  to  resort, 
*vho  gives  the  most  approved  specimens  of  his  knowledge!  ekx|aence, 
and  industry. 

It  must  belaid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  eloquenee  suited 
to  the  bar,  whether  in  speaking  or  in  writing  law  papers^  b  of  the 
calm  and  temperate  kind,  and  connected  with  close  reasoning. 
Sometimes  a  little  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  imagination,  in  order 
to  enliven  a  dry  subject,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  fatigue  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  this  liberty  must  be  taken  with  a  paring  band  ;  for  a 
florid  style,  and  a  sparkling  manner,  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker 
be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear,  by  the  judge.  They  detract  from  his 
W3ight,  and  always  produce  a  suspicion  of  his  failing  in  soundness 
and  strength  of  argument  It  is  purity  and  neatness  of  expression 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied ;  a  style  perspicuous  and  proper,  which 
shall  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  the  pedantry  ol  law  temwb 
and  where, at  the  same  time,  no  affectation  shall  a{^|>ear  of  avoidiog 
these,  when  they  are  suitable  and  necessary. 
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Verbosity  is  a  common  fault,  of  which  thejeentlemenof  thispro* 
fession  are  accusH  ;and  into  which  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing 
80  hastily^  and  with  so  little  preparation,  as  they  are  often  obliged  to 
do,  almost  unavoidably  betrays  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too 
much  recommended  to  those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at  the 
bar,  that  they  should  early  study  to  guard  against  this,  while  as  yef 
they  have  full  leisure  for  preparation.  Let  them  form  themselves, 
especially  in  the  papers  which  they  write,  to  the  h^bit  of  a  strong 
and  a  correct  style;  which  expresses  the  same  thing  much  better 
in  a  few  words,  than  is  done  by  the  accumulation  of  intricate  and 
endless  periods.  If  this  habit  be  once  acquired,  it  will  become  na- 
tural to  them  afterwards,  when  the  multiplicity  of  business  shall 
force  them  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  Whereas,  if 
the  practice  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  be- 
come familiar,  it  will  not  be  in  their  power,  even  upon  occasions 
when  they  wish  to  make  an  unusual  effort,  to  express  themselves 
with  energy  and  grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar.  This 
should  be  shown  chiefly  in  two  things ;  first,  in  stating  the  question ; 
in  showing  clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate;  what  we  admit; 
what  we  deny;  and  where  the  line  of  division  begins  between  us, 
and  the  adverse  party.  Next,  it  should  be  shown  in  the  order  and 
arnngemen'  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pleading.  In  every  sort  of  ora- 
tion, a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost  consequence;  but  in  those  em- 
orolled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong  to  the  bar,  it  is  almost  all  in 
all.  Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken,  in  previously 
studying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there  be  indistinctness  and  dis- 
order there,  we  can  have  no  success  in  convincing:  we  leave  the 
whole  cause  in  darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  narration  and  argumentation,  I 
shall  hereaUer  make  several  remarks,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
component  parts  of  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  present  only  observe, 
that  the  narration  of  facts  at  the  bar,  should  always  be  as  concise  as 
the  nature  of  them  will  admit.  Facts  are  always  of  the  greatest 
conseouence  to  be  remembered  during  the  course  of  the  pleading ; 
but,  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his  manner  of  relating  them,  and 
needlessly  circumstantial,  he  lays  too  great  a  load  upon  the  memo- 
ry. Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circumstances  in  his  re- 
cital, he  adds  strength  to  the  material  facts;  he  both  gives  a  clearer 
view  of  what  he  relates,  and  makes  the  impression  of  it  more  last- 
ing. In  aipimentation,  again,  I  would  incline  to  give  scope  to  a 
more  diffuse  manner  at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occasions.  For 
m  popular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain 
quastion,  arguments,  taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their 
conciseness.  But  the  obscurity  of  law-points  freouently  requires 
the  arguments  to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  in 
order  tp  be  fully  apprehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  ailments  employed  by  his 
adversary,  he  should  beon  his  guard  not  to  do  them  injustice,  by  dis- 
guising, or  placing  them  in  a  false  light.    The  deceit  is  soon  diseov- 
3X 
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ered ;  it  will  not  fail  of  being  exposed :  and  tends  to  impress  thf 
jufige  and  the  hearers  with  distrust  of  the  speaker,  as  one  who  either 
wanbi  discernment  to  perceive,  or  wants  fairness  tp  admit,  the 
strength  of  the  reasoning  on  the  other  side.  Whereas,  when  thej 
see  that  he  states,  with  accuracy  and  candour,  the  ai^uments  which 
have  been  used  against  him,  before  he  proceeds  to  combat  tliem,  a 
strong  prejudice  is  created  in  his  favour.  They  are  naturally  led  to 
think,  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  all  that  can  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  argument;  that  he  has  entire  confidence  io  the 
goodness  of  his  own  cause;  and  does  not  attempt  to  support  it  by 
any  artifice  or  concealment  The  judge  is  thereby  inclined  to  receive 
much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  are  given  him  by  i 
speaker,  who  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrating.  There  is  do 
part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  orator  has  greater  opportunity  of 
showing  a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  sets  himself  to  represent 
the  reasonings  of  his  antagonists,  in  order  to  refute  them.       ^ 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a  lively 
reply,  by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  something  that  has  bees 
said  on  the  other  side.  But,  though  the  reputation  of  wit  be  dai^ 
ding  to  a  young  pleader,  I  would  never  advise  him  to  rest  his 
strength  upon  this  talent  It  is  not  his  business  to  make  an  audience 
laugh,  but  to  convince  the  judge ;  and  seldom,  or  never,  did  any  oqs 
rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of  use. 
Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be  natural; 
yet, in  addressing  ourselves  even  to  a  single  man,  the  warmth  whieh 
arises  from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  persuading  him.  An  advocate  personates  his  client;  ht 
has  taken  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  his  interests;  he  stands  in 
his  place.  It  is  improper,  therefore,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
cause,  if  he  appears  indifferent  and  unmoved ;  and  few  clients  will 
be  fond  of  trusting  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  cold  speaker. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prostituting  his  eamestneis 
and  sensibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into  every 
cause  that  is  committed  to  him,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  really 
to  excite  his  2;eal  or  not  There  is  a  dignity  of  character,  wbidi 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  one  in  this  profession  to  sup- 
port For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  no  instrument 
of  persuasion  more  powerful,  than  an  opinion  of  probity  and  ho- 
nour in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  persuade.*  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  hearer  to  separate  altogether  the  impres.ston  madk) 
by  the  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the  things  that  he  says* 
However  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  it  will  be  alwav!»  lenuii.«  it* 
weight  to  one  side  or  other;  either  detracting  from,  or  adding  to, 
the  authority  and  influence  of  his  speech.  This  opinion  of  ho- 
nour and  probity  must  therefore  be  carefully  preserved,  both  by 
some  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  man- 

*  *  Phiriiniim  ftd  omnia  BioinMitl  cct  in  hoc  potitom,  li  vir  bonot  crodHvr.  Sic  «■• 
f—iiagit,  lit  oon  stadioai  advoeati,  vidoatur  albro,  led  pene  tosUi  fiden.' 
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oer  of  condaeting  them.  And  though,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the 
profession  may  render  it  extremely  difficulttocarry  this  delicacy  to  its 
■tmost  length,  yet  thei^  are  attentions  to  this  point,  which,  as  ever> 
good  man  for  virtue's  sake,  so  every  prudent  man  for  reputation's 
sake,  will  find  to  be  necessary.  He  will  always  decline  embarkmg 
in  causes  that  are  odious  and  manifestly  unjust;  and,  when  he  sup- 
ports a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  such  argu- 
ments as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  the  most  tenable;  reserving 
his  zeal  and  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and  iniquity  are 
flagrant  But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  virtues  requisite  in  pub* 
lie  speakers,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

These  are  the  ehief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me  coo- 
eemtngthe  peculiar  strain  of  speaking  at  the  bar.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  farther,  I  shall  give  a  short  analysis  of  one  of  Cice- 
ro's pleadings,  or  judicial  orations.  I  have  chosen  that,  j9ro  C/ti- 
entio.  The  celebrated  oney pro  Milonej  is  more  laboured  and  showy ; 
but  it  is  Hx>  declamatory.  That,  pro  CluentiOy  comes  nearer  the 
strain  ol  a  modem  pleading;  and  though  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  very  long  and  complicated  too  tn  the  subject,  yet  it  is  one 
cf  the  most  chaste,  correct*  and  forcible, of  all  Cicero's  judicial  ora- 
tions, and  well  deserves  attention  for  its  conduct 

Avitus  Cloentius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  and  fortunes, 
had  accused  his  stepfather  Oppianicus,of  an  attempt  to  poison  him. 
He  prevailed  in  the  prosecution ;  Oppianicus  was  condemned  and 
banished.  But  as  rumours  arose  of  the  judges  having  been  cor- 
rupted by  money  in  this  cause,  these  gave  occasion  to  much  popu- 
lar clamour,  and  had  thrown  a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius.  Eight 
years  afterwards  Oppianicus  died.  An  accusation  was  brought 
against  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned  him,  together  with  a  charge 
also  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in  ther  former  trial  to  condemn. 
In  this  action  Cicero  defends  him.  The  accusers  were  Saa^ia,  the 
mother  of  Cluentius,  and  widowof  Oppianicus,  and  young  Oppianicus, 
the  son.  Q.  Naso,  the  Prsetor,  was  judge,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable number  ofJudicea  Seleeti. 

The  introduction  of  the  oratipn  is  simple  and  proper,  taken  from 
no  common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  It  be- 
gins with  taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the  accuser  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts.*  These  two  parts  were,  the  charge  of  having 
poisoned  Oppianicus;  on  which  the  accuser,  conscious  ofhaving  no 
proof,  did  not  lay  the  stress  of  his  cause ;  but  rested  it  chiefly  on 
the  other  charge  of  formerly  corrupting  the  judges,  which  was  capi- 
tal in  certain  cases,  by  the  Roman  law.  Cicero  proposes  to  follow 
bim  in  this  method,  and  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindication 
of  his  client  from  the  latter  chai^.     He  makes  several  proper  ob- 

*  *  Animadvertite,  jodices,  omnem  aiccusatoris  oraiioDfein  in  duiu  diTttam  esse  partes » 
oaaraoi  altera  mihi  uiti  et  magiiopere  conSdere  Ttdebatur,  invidM  jam  inTeteraiA  judi- 
cai  Juniani,  altera  tantam  modo  coniuetudinit  caiuS,  timid^  et  difiideDter  attingere  m> 
Ciooein  TeneScii  eriminam ;  quA  de  re  lege  est  htee  questio  conttituta.  Itaqne  mild 
«ertiimett  hanc  eandeoi  difltribatkmeni  hiYidis  et  criainuni  tic  in  deientione  icnrara,  m 
mmnm  iutclMfnt,  ■Uul  wm  mt  ■ulnar  fagtre  yohMW  wtieeiida,  aac  ohacttrare  AirmUm  * 
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<wiTacioDs  on  the  danger  of  judges  auffenng  themselves  to  be  swty- 
ed  by  a  popular  cry,  which  often  is  raised  by  faction,  and  directed 
against  the  innocent  He  acknowledges,  that  Cluentius  had  suffer- 
ed much  and  long  by  reproach,  on  account  of  what  had  passed  at 
the  former  trial ;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing,  and 
assures  the  judges,  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to  that  mat- 
ter so  fairly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satisSsiction.  A 
great  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  introductioiL 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  heinoiH. 
'  A  mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  such  actions,  as 
having  first  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  and  having 
afterwards  poisoned  him,  were  circumstances  that  naturally  raised 
Vtrong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client  The  first  step,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  orator,  was  to  remove  these  prejudices;  by  show* 
iog  what  sort  of  persons  Cluentius's  mother,  and  her  husband  Oppi- 
fnicus,  were;  and  thereby  turning  the  edge  of  public  indignation 
•gainst  them.  The  nature  of  the  cause  rendered  this  plan  altoge- 
ther proper,  and  in  sim  ilar  situations  it  is  fit  to  be  imitated.  He  exe- 
cutes his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  force;  and  in  doing  it,  lajs 
open  such  a  scene  of  infamy  and  complicated,  {^ilt,  as  gives  a 
shocking  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  age;  and  such  as  would 
seem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  was  taken  in 
the  former  trial,  of  the  (acts  which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an  aban- 
doned character.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  fa- 
ther of  Cluentius,  she  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Melinus,  a  young  roan 
of  illustrious  birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was  married  to  her  own 
daughter.  She  prevailed  with  him  to  divorce  her  daughter,  and 
then  she  married  him  herself.*  This  Melinus  being  afterwards,  by 
the  means  of  Oppianicus,  involved  in  Sylla's  proscription,  and  put 
to  death;  and  Sassia  being  left,  for  the  second  time,  a  widow,  and 
in  a  very  opulent  situation,  Oppianicua  kimaelf  made  his  addresses 
to  her.  She,  not  startled  at  the  imprudence  of  the  proposal,  nor  at 
the  thoughts  of  marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  her 
fi^rmer  husband's  blood,  objected  opiy,  as  Cicero  says,  to  Oppiani- 
cus having  two  sons  by  his  present  w^fe.  Oppianicus  removed  the 
objection  by  having  his  sons  privately  despatched;  and  then,  divorc- 
ing  his  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  between  him  and 
Sassia.  These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
with  the  highest  colours  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  which  here  has  a  ve- 
ry proper  field.  Cluentius,  as  a  man  of  honour,  could  no  longet 
'^  I  ■ '  ■  "  '  I  ■  ■  I   .1  I  ■,,-.11- 

^  <Leclintt  aioa  gcnialem  quem  bioinio  Mite  ilia  mm  nvbenti  itravcnt,  m 
c4dem  domo  tiku  ornari  et  tterni,  ezpuLia  atque  extulMtA  6114,  jubct.  Nubit  g«. 
nero  socrus,  nullit  aiupicibus,  funertis  ominibut  omnium.  O  mulierts  ic^lin  iiicz«- 
dtbile,  b  piwter  banc  unam,  in  omoi  vita  inauditum !  O  audaciani  ringnlarta! 
n^  timuJMe,  u  minus  vim  deonim,  liominumque  famam,  at  illam  ipcam  nociaat 
fM-f^Miiie  illas  nu|»tialefiP  non  Umen  cubiculi?  non  cubik  filia?  ooo  pariccn  da- 
nique  iptot  tuperionim  tcstct  nuptiarum  f  perfrvf^^  ac  prottravit  omvU  aipidiiatr 
k  furore '  vidt  pudorem  libido;  timorem  aiidarift;  ratiomsm  amentia.*  The  warHik 
of  Cicero's  •loquaoce,  which  this  pass^fe  JieautifuHjr  ciempli^ef » it  hare  foUy  iitftified 
bjthei 
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live  on  any  tolerable  terms  with  a  woman,  a  mother  only  in  the 
name,  who  had  loaded  herself  and  all  her  family  with  so  much  dis- 
honour; and  hence  the  feud  which  had  ever  since  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  and  had  Involved  her  unfortunate  son  in  so  much  trou* 
ble  and  persecution.     As  for  Oppianicus,  Cicero  gives  a  hhort  histo- 

87  of  his  life,  and  a  full  detail  of  his  crimes;  and  by  what  he  relates, 
ppianicus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  daring,  fierce,  and  cruel,  in- 
satiable in  avarice  and  ambition ;  trained  and  hardened  in  all  the 
crimes  which  those  turbulent  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscrip- 
tions produced ;  ^  Such  a  man,'  says  our  orator, '  as,  in  place  of  be- 
ing surprised  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  rather  to  wonder 
that  he  had  escaped  so  long/ 

And  now,  having  prepared  the  way  by  all  this  narration,  which 
is  clear  and  elegant,  he  enters  on  the  history  of  that  famous  trial,in 
which  his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  judges.  Both 
Cluentius  and  Oppianicus  were  of  the  city  of  Larinum.  In  a  public 
contest  about  the  rights  of  the  freemen  of  that  city,  they  had  taken 
opposite  sides,  which  embittered  the  misunderstanding  already  sub- 
sisting between  them.  Sassia,  now  the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed 
him  OQ  to  the  destruction  of  her  son,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as 
one  who  was  conscious  of  her  crimes;  and,as  Cluentius  was  known 
to  have  made  no  will,  they  expected,  upon  his  death,  to  succeed  to 
his  fortune.  The  plan  was  formed,  therefore,  to, despatch  him  by 
poison ;  which,  considering  their  former  conduct,  is  no  incredible 
part  of  the  story.  Cluentius  was  at  that  time  indisposed :  the  ser- 
vant of  his  physician  was  to  be  bribed  to  give  him  poison,  and  one 
Fabricius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Oppianicus,  was  employed  in  the 
negotiation.  The  servant  having  made  the  discovery,  Cluentius 
first  prosecuted  iScamander,  a  freedman  of  Fabricius,  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  poison  was  found ;  and  afterwards  Fabricius,  for  this  at- 
tempt upon  his  life.  He  prevailed  in  both  actions :  and  both  these 
persons  were  condemned  by  the  voices,  almost  unanimous,  of  the 
judges. 

Of  both  these  Prefudicia^  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  previous 
trials,  he  gives  a  very  particular  account :  and  rests  upon  them  a  great 
part  of  his  argument,  as  in  neither  of  them,  there  was  the  least  charge 
or  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judges.  But  in  both 
these  trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at  plainly;  in  both,  Scan^ander 
and  Fabricius,  were  prosecuted  as  only  the  instruments  and  ministers 
of  his  cruel  designs.  As  a  natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluen- 
tius immediately  afterwards  raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Oppi- 
anicus himself,  the  contriver  and  author  of  the  whole.  It  was  in  \h\f 
prosecution,  that  money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  ju^iges; 
all  Rome  was  filled  with  the  report  of  it,  and  thf  alarm  loudly  raised 
that  no  man's  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dangerous  ])ractices 
were  not  checked.  By  the  following  arguments,  Cicero  defends  his 
client  against  this  heavy  charge  of  the  Crimen  ctrmipti  Jmlicii. 

He  reasons  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  it ; 
seeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  and  neccssar\ 
consequence  of  the  judgments  given  against  Scamander  and  Frabri- 
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ebiHy  in  the  two  former  triab ;  trials  that  were  fair  and  uneomipted,  tn 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  by  these,  the  road  was  laid 
clearly  open  to  the  detection  of  Oppianicus's  guilt.  His  instrumeate 
and  ministers  beine  once  condemned,  and  by  the  yery  same  judgei 
too,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  raise  a  cry  about  an  iano* 
cent  person  being  circumvented  by  bribery,  when,  it  was  eyideot,  oa 
the  contrary,  that  a  guilty  person  was  now  brought  into  judgment, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  unless  the  judges  were  altogether 
inconsistent  with  themselves,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

He  reasons  next,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  corruption  of 
the  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable,  that  corrup- 
tion should  have  proceeded  from  Oppianicus  than  from  Clueotiu^ 
For  setting  aside  the  difierence  of  character  between  the  two  men, 
the  one  fair, the  other  flagitious;  what  motive  had  Cluentius  to  try 
so  odious  and  dangerous  an  experiment,  as  that  of  bribing  judges  ? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to 
this  last  remedy,  who  saw  and  knew  himself,  and  his  causo,  to  be  in 
the  utmost  danger,  than  the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itself^ 
and  of  the  issue  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  two  previous  sen- 
tences given  by  the  same  judges,  he  had  full  reason  to  be  confident? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  bribe,  who  had  every 
thing  to  fear;  whose  life,  and  liberty,  and  fortune,  were  at  stake; 
than  he  who  had  already  prevailed  in  a  material  part  of  his  charge, 
and  who  had  no  further  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  prosecution  than 
as  justice  was  concerned  ? 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Oppianicus 
did  attempt  to  bribe  the  judges;  that  the  corruption  in  this  trial,  so 
much  complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but  against 
him.  He  calls  on  Titus  Attius,  the  orator  on  the  opposite  side;  he 
challenges  him  to  deny,  if  he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  that  Stalenus,  one 
o^the  thirty-ivfo  Judices  Selectiy  did  receive  money  from  Oppiani- 
cus; he  names  the  sum  that  was  given;  he  names  the  persons  that 
were  present,  when,  after  the  trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to 
refund  the  bribe.  This  is  a  strong  fact,  and  would  seem  quite  de- 
cisive. But,  unluckily,  a  very  cross  circumstance  occurs  here.  For 
this  very  Stalenus  gave  his  voice  to  condemn  Oppianicus.  For  Uus 
strange  incident,  Cicero  accounts  in  the  following  manner:  Stale- 
nus, says  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  man,  and  accustomed  before 
to  the  like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  OppianiiMis  to  bring 
him  off,  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  certain  sum,  which  he 
undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  number  of  the  other 
ju'lges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money :  when  he 
found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of,  deposit- 
ed in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  any  of  it  to  his  colleagues;  and  bethought  himself  o( 
some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  to  himself. 
The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose,  was,  to  promote  th^ 
condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oppianicus;  as,  from  a 
oondemned  person,  he  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  of  being 
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called  to  account,  or  being  obliged  to  make  restitution.  In  stead, 
thereforey  of  endeavouring  to  gain  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritat- 
ed such  MS  he  had  influence  with  against  Oppianicus,  by  first  promis- 
ing them  money  in  his  name,  and  afterwaitis  telling  them  that  Op- 
Eianicus  had  cheated  him.*  When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced, 
e  had  taken  measures  for  being  absent  himself :  but  being  brought 
by  Oppianicus's  lawyers  from  another  court,  and  obliged  to  give 
bis  voice,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lead  the  way  in  condemning  the 
man  whose  money  he  had  taken,  without  fulfilling  the  bargain 
-which  be  had  made  with  him. 

By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of  Cluen- 
tius  seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared ;  and,  what  Cicero  chiefly  in- 
tended, the  odium  thrown  upon  the  adverse  party.  But  a  difficult 
part  of  the  orator's  business  still  remained.  There  were  several 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  praetor,  the  censors,  and  the  senate, 
against  the  judges  in  this  cause ;  which  all  proceeded,  or  seemed 
to  proceed,  upon  this  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption :  for  it  is 
plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  that  if  Oppianicus  had  given  money 
to  Stalenus,  Cluentius  had  out*bribed  him.  To  all  these  decisions, 
however,  Cicero  replies  with  much  distinctness  and  subtilty  of  ar- 
gument ;  though  it  might  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through  all  his 
reasonings  on  these  heads.  He  shows,  that  the  facts  were,  at  that 
time,  very  indistinctly  known ;  that  the  decisions  appealed  to  were 
hastily  given ;  that  not  one  of  them  concluded  directly  against  his 
client ;  and  that  such  as  they  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about 
by  the  inflammatory  and  factious  harangues  of  Quinctius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  had  been  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppi* 
anicus ;  and  who,  enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had  em* 
ployed  all  his  tribunitial  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges 
who  condemned  his  client. 

At  length,  Cicero  comes  to. reason  concerning  the  point  of  law. 
The  Crimen  Corrupti  Judiciiy  or  the  bribingof  judges,  was  capital 
In  the  famous  L^ex  Cornelia  de  SicariiSy  was  contained  this  clause 
(whieh  we  find  still  extant.  Pandect  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  10,  §  1.)  ^  Qui 
iudicem  corruperit,  vel  corrumpendum  curaverit,  hac  lege  teneatur.' 
This  clause,  however,  we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  restricted  to  ma- 
gistrates and  senators ;  and  as  Cluentius  was  only  of  the  equestrian 
order,  he  was  not,  even  supposing  him  guilty,  within  the  law*  Of 
this  Cicero  avails  himself  doubly ;  and  as  ho  shows  here  the  most 
masterly  address,  I  shall  give  a  summary  of  his  pleading  on  this 
part  of  the  cause :  ^  You,'  says  he  to  the  advocate  for  the  prosecu- 
tor, *  you,  T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where  given  it  out,  that  I 

*  '  Cum  esset  eg^ens,  lumptuosusi  audox,  calUdua,  perfidiosusi  et  ctun  doini  suae, 
oiuierrimM  in  1.-^:18,  et  inanissimis,  tantum  nummorum  potitum  viderit,  ad  omnem  mali- 
tiam  et  fraudem  versare  inentem  suam  ccepit.  Demne  judicibiit  ?  mihi  i^itur,  ipii 
praeter  periculum  et  infamiam  quid  qucretur  ?  Siquis  eum  for^  casuf  ex  pericuW 
oripuerit,  nonne  redendum  est?  prascipitantcm  ig-itur  impeUamus,  inqiiiti  et  perditum 
f»rostemaraus.  Capit  hoc  consilium  »it  pecuniam  quibusdani  judicibus  Imristimis  poU^ 
ceatur,  delude  earn  postea  suppriraat ;  ut  quoniara  graves  homines  suA  sponte  sevcf4 
Jndicaturof  putabat,  hos  qui  Icviores  erant,  dmtitutione  iratot  Op^ianico  redderet ' 
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frts  to  defeni]  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing  of  in- 
nocence, but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behalf. 
Have  I  done  so?  I  appeal  to  yourself.  Have  I  nought  to  cover 
him  behind  a  legal  defence  only  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  t  not 
pleaded  his  cause  as  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by  the  Corne- 
lian law,  to  be  capitally  convicted ;  and  shown,  that  neither  proof 
nor  probable  presumption  lies  against  his  innocence  ?  In  doing  so, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  complied  with  the  desire  of  Cluen- 
tius  himself.  For  when  he  first  consulted  me  in  this  cause,  and 
when  I  informed  him  that  it  was  clear  no  action  could  be  brtn^t 
against  him  from  the  Cornelian  law,  he  instantly  besought  and  ob- 
tested me,  that  I  would  not  rest  his  defence  on  that  ground ;  saying, 

.with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  reputation  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
life;  and  that  what  he  sought,  as  an  innocent  man,  was  not  only  to 
be  absolved  from  any  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens. 

'  Hitherto,  then,  I  have  pleaded  this  cause  upon  his  plan.  Butmj 
client  must  forgive  me,  if  now  I  shall  plead  it  upon  my  own.  For 
I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  and  to  that  regard  which  my  charac- 
ter and  station  require  me  to  bear  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  I  should 
allow  any  person  to  be  judged  of  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  him. 
You,  Atlius,  indeed,  have  told  us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach, 
that  a  Roman  knight  should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to 
which  a  senator,  for  corrupting  judges,  is  liable.  But  I  must  tdl 
you,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater  reproach,  in  a  state  thai  is  re- 
gulated by  law,  to  depart  from  the  law.  What  safety  have  any  of 
us  in  our  persons,  what  security  for  our  rights,  if  the  law  shall  be 
set  aside?  By  what  title  do  you,  Q.  Nasn,  sit  in  that  chair,  and 
preside  in  this  judgment?  By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  you  accuse, 
or  do  I  defend  f  Whence  all  the  solemnity  and  pomp  of  judges,  and 
clerks,  and  officers,  of  which  this  house  is  full?  Does  not  all  proceed 
from  the  law,  which  regulates  the  whole  departments  of  the  state; 
which,  as  a  common  bond,  holds  its  members  together;  and,  like 
the  soul  within  the  body,  actuates  and  directs  all  the  public  fonc- 

^  tions  ?*  On  what  ground,  then,  dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law, 
or  move  that,  in  a  criminal  trial,  judges  should  advance  one  step 
beyond  what  it  permits  them  to  go?  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
has  found,  that,  as  senators  and  magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities, 
and  greater  advantages  than  other  members  of  the  state,  the  hvf 
should  also,  with  regard  to  them,  be  more  strict,  and  the  purity  and 
uncorruptedness  of  their  morals  be  guarded  by  more  severe  sanctions 

'  Ait  Attius,  'ndignum  esse  fncinus,  ti  senator  Judicio  quenquam  circtiiDTeiierk, ' 
euro  Ief;ib(is  teneri :  si  Eq^ues  Romanos  hoc  idem  fecerit,  eum  non  teneri.  Ut  ciW 
concedam  hoc  indicium  esse,  tu  mihi  concedas  necesse  est  niultc  esse  indifi^'us,  in  cA 
civitate  quR>  lejEribus  contineatur,  disced!  a  leg^ibus.  Hoc  nam  vinculum  est  hujiss  di^ 
nitatis  qnA  fruimur  in  republic^.  Hoc  fundHmentum  libertatis ;  hie  fens  eqiiitalis : 
mem  et  animus,  ct  consilium,  et  sentcntia  civitatis  po.cita  est  in  legibus.  Ut  corpara 
nostra  sine  mentp,  sic  civitas  sine  Ifge,  buis  partibiis,  ut  nervis  ac  saogiiine  &.  mesnbris, 
Qti  nor.  potest.  Legum  ministri,  inagistrntus ;  le^iro  interprctes,  Jndiccs  ;  lei^ai  de- 
aique  idcirco  omnes  tumus  tervi,  ut  liberi  esse  possimus  ;  Quid  est,  Q.  Naso,  car  to  m 
boc  loco  sedcas  P,  iio. 
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Bat  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  institution  should  be  ultimdy  H 
you  wish  tQ  have  the  Oornelian  law,  concerning  bribery,  extended 
io  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  violating  the  law,  but  in  propot- 
log  to  have  this  alteration  made  by  a  new  law.  My  client,  Cluen^ 
tius,  will  be  the  foremost  in  this  measure,  who  now,  while  the  old 
law  subsists,  rejected  its  defence,  and  required  his  cause  to  be 
pleaded,  as  if  he  had  been  bound  lr|r  it  But,  though  he  would  not 
avail  himself  of  tlie  law,  you  are  bound  in  justice  not  to  stretch  it 
beyond  its  proper  limits.' 

S^uch  is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head ;  eloquent  surely, 
«nd  strong.  As  his  manner  is  diffuse,  I  have  greatly  abridged  it 
from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  its  force. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  oration,  Cicero  treats  of  the  other  accuaa* 
tion  that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of  liaving  poisoned  Oppi- 
aniciis.  Oti  this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  themselves  laid  small 
stress;  having  placed  their  chief  hope  in  overwhelming  Cluentius 
with  the  odium  of  bribery  in  the  former  trial ;  and  therefore,  on 
this  part  of  the  cause,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  long.  He  shows  tlie 
improbability  of  the  whole  tale  which  they  related  concerning  this 
pretended  poisoning,  and  makes  it  appear  to  be  altogether  destittite 
of  any  shadow  of  proof. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains,  but  the  peroration  or  conclusion  of 
the  whole.  In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  oratioiK 
Cicero  is  uncommonly  chaste;  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  waiTnth 
and  earnestness,  keeps  clear  of  turgid  declamation.  The  peroration 
turns  on  two  points;  the  indignation  which  the  character  and  con* 
duct  of  Sassia  ought  to  excite,  and  the  compassion  due  to  a  son,  per- 
secuted through  his  whole  life  by  such  a  mother.  He  recapitulates 
the  crimes  of  Sassia ;  her  lewdness,  her  violation  of  every  decorum ; 
her  incestuous  marriages,  her  violence  and  cruelty.  He  places,  in 
the  most  odious  light,  the  eagerness  and  fury  which  she  had  shown 
in  the  suit  she  was  carrying  on  against  her  son;  describes  her  jour- 
aey  from  Lariaum  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attendants,  and  a  great 
store  of  money,  that  she  might  epsploj  every  method  for  circum- 
venting and  oppressing  him  in  this  trial;  while,  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  journey,  she  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  solitude 
wherever  she  lodged ;  she  was  shunned  and  avoided  by  all ;  her 
company  and  her  very  looks  were  reckoned  contagious;  the  honne 
was  deemed  polluted  which  was  entered  into  by  so  abandoned  a 
woman.*     To  this  he  opposes  the  character  of  Cluentius,  fair,  un< 

*  '  Cum  ftppropinquare  hiijuft  judicinm  ei  mmtiatum  ctt,  confcttim  hue  adolavit ; 
ne  aut  «cf  otaforibus  dili|^entia,  aut  pccimia  testilHU  deesset ;  aut  oe  forie  mater  hoc 
sibi  optatiaftirouni  spectaculun  hujutt  sordium  atque  luctas^er  tanti  squaloriit  aniitirm. 
Jam  yero  quod  iter  Romam  hujut  mulieriii  fuUse  existimatis  '  Quod  ego  propter  vici- 
nftatem  Aquinatium  ct  Venafranoruro  ex  multis  comperi :  quos  concunus  in  his  oppi- 
dif  ?  Qimnto«  et  yirorum  et  mulienim  g^mituii  rsse  factos  ?  Mulierem  qimndam  Larino, 
atque  ilUm  usqae  a  inari  supero  Rornam  proficisci  cum  magno  comitatu  et  pecaiiiA« 
quo  faeilius  cireamTenire  Judlcio  capitis,  atque  opprimere  Alium  pMset.  Nemo  erat 
ttlornm,  pcnte  dicam,  quin  expiandum  ilium  locom  esse  arbitraretur  quacimque  lUti 
iter  fpciflflt ;  nemo,  quin  teiVam  ipnam  violari,  qoas  mater  eat  omnium,  veaiigiii  cimt- 
•eleraic  matris  putaret.  Itaque  nuUo  'w.  oppido  consiatendi  ei  poteetaa  fuit ;  oemo  «z 
•BC  iKKpitibiis  inventot  eit  qui  ooa  coaUcioiMm  aipcctAfi  ftiferec' 
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fpotted,  and  rei^pactable.  He  prodnces  the  te^knomes  of  the  bm- 
gistrates  of  Larinum  in  his  favour,  {pven  in  the  most  ai]pple  and  ho- 
nourable manner  by  a  public  decree,  and  supported  by  a  great  con- 
course of  the  mbst  noted  mhabitantd^  who  were  now  present  to 
second  every  thing  that  Cioero  eould  say  in  favour  of  Cluentius. 

^Wherefore,  judges,'  he  concludes,  'if  you  abominate  crimes,  stop 
the  triumph  of  this  impious  woman ;  prevent  this  most  unnatural 
mother  from  rejoicing  m  her  son's  blood.  If  you  love  virtue  aud 
worth,  relieve  this  unfortunate  man,  who,  ibr  so  many  yeari,  bas 
been  exposed  to  moat  unjust  ireproach  through  the  ealumnies  raised 
against  him  by  Sassia,  Oppianicus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Better 
far  had  it  been  for  him,  to  nave  ended  his  days  at  onee  by  the  poisoa 
which  Oppianicus  had  prepared  for  him,  than  to  have  escaped  those 
snares,  if  he  must  still  be  oppressed  by  an  odium  whicb  i  have 
shown  to  be  so  unjust  But  in  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemency,  and 
your  equity,  that  now,  on  a  full  and  &ir  hearing  of  tUs  cause,  you 
will  restore  him  to  bis  honour ;  you  will  restore  him  to  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens,  of  whose  zeal  and  high  estimation  of  him  you 
have  seen  such  strong  proofs ;  and  will  show,  by  your  decision,  that 
though  faction  and  calumny  may  reign  for  a  while  in  popular  meet- 
ings and  harangues,  m  trial  and  judgment,  regard  is  paid  to  the 
truth  only.' 

I  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero.  Wh^  I 
principally  aimed  at,  was  to  show  his  disposition  and  method ;  \m 
arrangement  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and  force  of  some  of  has  main 
arguments.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  art  with  which  the  orator  manages  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  original.  Few  of  Cicero's  orations  oontdn  a  greater  vanehr  oi 
facts  and  argumentations,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  anal  vze  it  fully. 
But  for  this  reason  I  chose  it,  as  an  excellent  example  oi  managiiig 
at  the  bar,  a  complex  and  intricate  cause,  with  order,  elegance,  and 
force. 


(tUESTIOirS. 


What  was  treated  of  in  the  last  lec- 
ture? Much  of  what  was  said  on  that 
head  is  applicable  to  what ;  and  what 
>B  Uie  conseouence?  But,  as  ail  that  was 
Hakl  in  the  former  lecture^  must  not  be 
appli^  to  iL  what  is  or  importance  ? 
In  t>ie  first  place,  what  is  observed  7  In 
{iopular  assemblies,  what  is  the  great 
object,  and  at  what  does  the  orator  aim  ? 
For  accomplishlmjr  this  end,  what  is  in- 
cumbent o^  him  ?  At  the  bar,  what  is 
the  crreat  object,  and  there,  wliat  is  the 
frpeaker's  business;  and  to  what,  conse- 
quently, is  his  eloquence  addressed? 
Of  this  ilitlerence,  what  is  observed  ? 
f.i  the  second  place,  to  whom  do  speak- 
ers at  the  bar  address  themmves? 


There,  what  have  they  not,  for  employ- 
mg  the  arts  of  speech?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated? In  the  last  plaoe,  whatds 
the  nature  and  management  of  the  sob- 
jects  which  belong  to  the  bar,  reqairef 
How  is  this  difff^rence  illustrated?  For 
these  reasons,  what  is  clear;  and  for 
similar  reasons,  of  what  must  we  be- 
ware? Why  is  it  necessarv  to  wam  . 
young  lawyers  of  this  ?  w  hat  b  the 
first  cause  to  which  this  was  owing? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What, 
consequently,  more  than  jurisprodencf^ 
was  the  study  of  those  who  were  tc 
plead  causes?  What  does  Cicero  «Gaie- 
where  say ;  and  even  what  opinion  fu^ 
vailed  ?  There  were  among  the  Boiouns 
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wiiatfletof  men;  and  what  wm  their 
office?  What  may  we  next  observe? 
Hm  k  this  remaric  fully  illuitrated? 
Hence,  what  comequenceB  followed ; 
and  hence,  what  praedcei^  which  would 
lie  reckRmed  theatrical  aiDong  iM^  were 
cmnmcMiattheRomanbar?  why^then, 
would  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Cicero'g 
manner  of  pleading,  now  be  extremel  v 
injudicioiKi?  As  he  may,  however,  still 
be  studied  to  mat  advantage,  in  what 
ou^t  he  to  be  imitated?  By  what 
ioutations  of  fakn  would  a  pleader  ren- 
der himself  perfectly  ridiculous?  Be- 
fore descending  to  more  pedicular  di- 
rections concerning  the  eloquence  of  the 
bar,  of  what  does  our  author  take  no- 
tice? Of  this,  what  is  observed;  and 
why?  Beaidee  previous  study,  and  a 
proper  stock  of  knowledge  attained, 
what  is  highly  material  to  thn  succea& 
of  every  Reader  ?  How  did  the  ancient 
rhetorieians  rc^f^ord  this?   What  does 
Cicero  ted  ua  on  this  subject?  Whom 
does  he  very  severely  censure;  and 
with  what/  does  he  tax  them  ?  To  the 
same  purpose,  what  is  done  by  Quinti- 
lian;  ana  what  does  he  again  and 
again  recommend  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 
mge.    Suppose  an  advocate  to  be  thus 
mepared,    what  is  next   observed  ? 
what  inference  would  be  altogether 
wrong?  Though  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing Sd  changed,   yet  what  follows? 
From  what  consicieration  does  it  ap- 
pear that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  scene 
of  public  speaking,  where  eloquence  is 
more  necessary  tluui  at  the  bar?  What 
Joes  the  dr3mess  and  subtilty  of  the 
subjects  generally  a(|;itated  at  the  bar. 
require?    How  is    this    illustrated  ? 
What  18  no  small  encouragement  to 
eloquence,  at  the  bar?  To  what  is  he 
'ess  exposed  than  some  others?  Why 
k  he  sure  of  coming  forward  according 
to  his  merit  ?  What  may  be  done  for  a 
young  pleader,  by  his  friends?  Why 
will  a  reputation  resting  on  these  assist- 
ancea,  soon  fall  ?  What  must  be  laid 
down  for  a  first  principle  ?  Why  may 
a  little  play  to  the  imaginatk)n  be  some- 
tiroes  allowed ;  but  how  must  this  liber- 
ty be  taken?  How  is  the  speaker  who 
uses  a  florid  style  and  sparkling  manner 
heard  ?  What  is  their  effect?  What  is 
chjeHy  to  be  studied  ?  Of  what  are  the 
gentlemen  of  this  profession  of\en  ac- 
cused ;  and  how  are  they  betrayed  in- 
to it  ?  What  dierefore,  cannot  be  too 


Imudi  recommfloded  to  tnose  who  are 
beginning  to  practice  at  the  bar  I  To 
w&t  hflSh  should  they  form  them- 
selves? If  this  hahit  be  once  acquired, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Where- 
as, what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
suffering  a  loose  and  negii^nt  style  to 
become  familiar?  What  is  a  capital 
property  in  speaking  at  the  bar ;  ami 
m  what  two  things,  chiefly,  should  h 
be  shown  ?  What  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence in  every  sort  of  oretkm;  and 
whare  is  this  indispensable?  In  what, 
therefitfe,  cannot  too  much  pains  be 
taken.;  and  why  ?  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  narration  and  argnmeni. 
what  only,  at  present,  is  observed  i 
Why  ji  this  remark  made  ?  Whereas, 
by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  cireum- 
stances  in  his  recital,  what  effect  does 
he  produce  ?  Why  should  a  moic  dif- 
fuse manner  in  argumentation  be  used 
at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occbt 


When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the 
aivuments  employed  By  his  adversary, 
why  should  he  not  do  them  injustice? 
Whereas,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
stating  them  with  accuracy  and  can- 
dour ?  In  this  case,  what  are  they  natu- 
rally led  to  think?  To  what  is  the 
judge  thereby  inclined ;  and  what  re- 
manc  follows?  When  may  wit  be  of 
servkse  at  the  bar?  Though  the  repu- 
tation of  wit  be  dazzling  to  a  young 
pleader,  yet  wh3r  should  ne  not  rest  his 
strength  upon  this  talent  ?  In  pleading 
a  cause,  what  is  always  of  use  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated?  As  an  advo- 
cate peraonates  his  client,  and  stands  in 
his  place,  what  is  verv  improper,  and 
has  a  bad  efifect;  and  what  follows? 
At  the  same  time,  of  what  must  he 
beware ;  why ;  and  what  must  never 
be  fbrijoften  ?  What  is  scarcely  possible  ? 
How  IS  this  illustrated  ?  How  must  tli» 
opinion  of  honour  and  probity,  there- 
fore, be  preserved?  Though,  perhaps, 
the  nature  of  the  profession  may  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  carry  this  delicacy  to 
its  utmost  length,  yet  what  follows? 
Embarkinj^  in  what  causes  will  he  al- 
ways declme ;  and  when  he  supports  & 
doubtful  (me,  what  course  will  he  pur^ 
sue?  In  what  manner  does  our  author 
propose  further  to  illustrate  this  sub- 
ject? What  oratbn  has  our  author 
chosen :  and  why?  What  is  the  subject 
of  the  oratkxi?  Of  the  introduction 
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fvtiat  is  obflenred?  Hnv  does  it  benn ; 
tnd  wJiat  were  these  two  parts?  "What 
does  Cicero  profose?  On  what  does  ae 
make  several  proper  obserratiottir;  and 
v^hat  does  he  acknowledge  ?  Be^^iiup 
a  patient  and  attentive  hearing  <? 
VI  hat  does  he  assure  the  judges?  What 
leiflpM  throughout  this  introduction? 
What  circumeEtances  naturally  raised 
■trong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client? 
What  was,  therefore,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  oratoi^;  and  in  what  man- 
ner? What  rendered  this  plan  proper? 
In  executing  his  plan,  what  aoes  he 
do?  What  evidence  have  we  of  the 
abandoned  character  of  Sasaia,  the 
nx>ther  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Meli- 
ous?  When  Oppianicus  himself  made 
his  addresses  to  her,  on  what  ground 
did  she  object  to  him  ?  Upon  the  remo- 
val of  this  objection,  what  Mowed? 
How  are  these  fiamnt  deeds  painted 
by  Cicero?  As  Cluentins  could  no 
longer  live  on  terms  with  Sassia,  what 
ibi lowed?  What  does  Cicero  say  of 
C)ppianicus?  Repeat,  fully,  the  history 
or  the  trial.  Of  both  these  PrefudtciOj 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  was  a  na- 
tural consequence?  What  was  peeu- 
liar  to  this  prosecution  ?  By  what  ami- 
nieiits  tloes  Cicero  defend  kis  client 
against  this  heavy  charge  of  the 
Crimen  corrupti  Judicii?  What  is 
the  effect  of  these  plausible  faeta  and 
reasoniniirs?  What  difficult  part  of  the 
orator's  business  still  remained  ?  To  all 
these  decisions,  how  does  Cicero  reply ; 
and  what  A^es  he  show?  At  length. 
Cicero  comes  to  reason  of  what ;  ana 
of  what  does  he  take  advantage? 
Why  does  our  author  introduce  the 


following  paittge?  Repeatlt.  In  dn 
latter  part  of  the  oraUoo,  of  what  doei 
Cicero  treat?  Of  this,  what  is  obsenredl 
What  does  Cicero  here  show?  Of  the 
peroratkin  what  m  obaenred ;  and  «b 
what  two  pouiiB  does  it  torn?  Within 
ffard  to  Sassia,  what  does  C^ecrodol 
To  the  character  of  Sasaia.  what  dooi 
he  oppose ;  and  what  does  be  prodooe'i 
With  what  remarks  does  he  concludef 
In  this  skeleton,  what  worn  principaBy 
aimed  at?  In  order  to  have  a  lull  view 
of  it,  to  what  must  recourse  be  had; 
and  why? 
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LECTURE  XXIX. 


ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  PULPIT, 
Before  treating  of  the  structure  and  component  parts  of  a  legv- 
lar  oration,  I  purposed  making  some  observations  on  the  {lecofiv 
strain,  the  distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the  three  great  kmdi 
of  piiblic  speaking.  1  have  already  treated  of  the  eloquence  of  po- 
pular assemblies,  and  of  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The  subject  whidi 
remains  for  this  lecture  is,  the  strain  and  spirit  of  that  eltjqoeiioe 
which  is  snited  to  the  pulpit. 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  advantages  and  disadrantagfs 
which  belong  to  this  field  of  public  speaking.  The  pulpit  has  plam- 
ly  several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.     The  dignity  and  impor- 
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Unee  of  its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged  superior  to  any  otber« 
They  are  such  as  ought  to  interest  every  one,  and  can  be  hrouf^t 
liome  to  every  man's  heart ;  and  such  as  admit,  at  the  saaao  tine, 
both  the  highest  embellishment  in  deserlbiniry  and  the  greatest  vt 
hemonce  and  warmth  in  enforcing  them.  The  preaeher  has  also 
great  advantaees  in  treating  his  subjects.  He  speaks  not  to  one  or 
a  few  judges,  but  to  a  large  assembly.  He  is  secure  from  all  inter- 
ruption. He  is  obliged  to  no  repUes»  or  extemporaneous  efibrts. 
He  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure ;  and  comes  to  the  public  with  sdl 
the  assistance  which  the  most  accurate  premeditation  can  give  bim. 
But,  together  with  these  advantagesi  there  are  also  peculiar  dif* 
ficulties  that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  The  preacheri 
it  is  true,  has  no  trouble  in  contending  with  an  adversary ;  but  theB| 
debate  and  contention  enliven  genius  and  procure  attention.  The 
pulpit  orator  ia,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field.  His 
subjects  of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important ;  but 
they  are  subjects  trite  and  familiar.  They  have,  for  ages,  employed 
so  many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens  j  the  public  ear  is  so  much  ae- 
customed  to  them,  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power 
of  genius  to  fix  attention.  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art  ia  more 
difficult,  than  to  bestow,  on  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  no* 
velty.  No  sort  of  composition  whatever  is  such  a  triid  of  skill,  as 
where  the  merit  of  it  lies  wholly  in  the  execution ;  not  in  giving 
any  information  that  is  new,  not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they 
did  not  believe;  but  in  dressing  truths  which  tl^y  knew,  and 
of  which  they  were  before  convinced,  in  such  colours  as  may 
most  forcibly  afiect  their  imagination  and  heart*  It  is  to  be  con* 
sidered,  too,  that  the  subject  of  the  preacher  generally  confines 
him  to  abstract  qualities,  to  virtues  and  vices;  whereas,  that  of 
other  popular  speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of  persons;  which  is  a* 
aubject  that  commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster 
hold  of  the  imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make 
you  detest  the  crime;  the  pleader's,  to  make  you  detest  the  criml- 
naL    He  describes  a  living  person ;  and  with  more  facility  rouae* 

*  What  I  htLft  said  on  thit  fobject,  coincidet  rery  mach  with  the  obtenrariont 
wmdm  by  the  fanMMM  M.  Bmyhrtf  in  hit  Mman  de  8i6ele,  when  he  is  comparing  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  that  of  the  bar.  *  L'eUM|iience  de  la  chaire,  en  oe  qoi  j 
entre  d*humain,  k  du  talent  de  Vorateur,  est  cachde,  connue  de  peu  de  peisonneS)  u 
d*«nie  diffidte  execution.  l\  faut  marcher  par  des  chemins  batUis,  dire  ce  qui  a  M 
dit,  k,.  ce  qui  Ton  pr^voit  qoe  Tons  allei  dire :  les  matieref  sont  grandes,  mais  ut6e§  Is 
tririijes ;  les  principes  surs,  naJS  dont  ks  aoditeurs  penetrent  les  conclusions  d'unc 
aeole  me :  41  j  entre  des  sujets  qui  sont  sublimes,  mais  qui  peat  traiter  le  sublime'— 
!>  PrMicateur  n'est  point  soutenn  comme  Tavocat  par  des  faito  toujoors  nou^eaiu, 
par  de  diflerens  even^mens,  p<ur  des  aventures  inouies ;  il  ne  s'exerce  point  sur  ioi 
questions  douteuses ;  il  ne  (tut  point  Talolr  let  violentes  conjectures,  U  les  presomptioaa; 
footes  cboscfl,  neannoins,  qui  Merent  le  f enie,  hii  donnent  de  la  force,  k,  de  I'Mendna, 
Is  qui  contra^  jnt  bien  moins  I'Aloquencni  qu'ellet  oe  le  fixent,  U  le  dirieent.  D  dair 
«Q  Gontraire,  tirer  son  discours  d'une  source  commune,  b  ou  tout  le  moiide  pulse ;  Is 
all  a*^carte  de  ces  lieux  commons  il  n*est  plus  populaire ;  tt  est  abtotrah  ou  dtelamateui .* 
Tlie  inference  which  he  draws  from  these  reflections  is  very  Just :  ^il  est  plus  «ii6  di 
archer  que  de  plaider ;  mait  plus  difficile  dt  baan  pfdchar  qua  de  Man  piaidar*'  Lis 
GanKt^rety  on  Maurs  de  ce  Si^de,  p.  401. 
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your  indignation.  Ftom  these  causes.  It  comes  tc  pass,  that  tiiough 
we  have  a  groat  number  of  moderately  good  preachers,  we  have, 
however,  so  few  that  are  singularly  eminent  We  are  still  hr  froip 
perfection  in  the  art  ofpreaching;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  things, 
in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  excel.*  The  object,  however,  is  no* 
ble,  and  worthy,  upon  many  accounts,  of  being  pursued  with  seal. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preaching  is  no  proper  sub- 
ject  of  the  art  of  eloquence.    This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  only 
to  human  studies  and  inventions :  but  the  truths  of  religion,  witli 
the  greater  simplicity,  and  the  less  mixture  of  art  they  are  set 
forth,  are  likely  to  prove  the  more  successful.    This  objection  would 
have  weight,  if  eloquence  were   as  the  persons  who  make  sach 
an  objection  commonly  take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious  and  deceit- 
ful art,  the  study  of  words  and  of  plausibility,  only  calculated  to 
please,  and  to  tickle  the  ear.     But  against  this  idea  of  eloquence 
1  have  all  along  guarded.    True  eloquence  is  the  art  of  placing 
truth  in  the  most  advantageous  light  for  conviction  and  persuasion. 
This  is  what  every  good  man  who  preaches  the  gospel  not  only 
may,  but  ought  to  have  at  heart     It  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  success  of  his  ministry ;  and  were  it  needful,  as  assuredly 
it  is  not,  to  reason  any  farther  on  this  head,  we  might  refer  to  the 
discourses  of  the  prophets  and  Apostles,  as  models  of  the  most  suUime 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the 
passions  of  men. 

An  essentia^requisite,  in  order  to  preach  well,  is,  to  have  a  just, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  the  end  of  preach- 
ing. For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who  has  not  a 
just  idea  of  the  end  and  object  of  that  art  The  end  of  all  preach- 
ing is,  to  persuade  men  to  become  good.  Every  sermon,  tliere- 
'  fore,  should  be  a  persuasive  oration.  Not  but  that  the  preacher  is 
to  instruct  and  to  teach,  to  reason  and  argue.  All  perr  lasion,  as  I 
showed  formerly,  is  to  be  founded  on  conviction.  The  understand- 
ing must  always  be  applied  to  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  heart:  and  he  who  would  woric  on  men's 
passions,  or  influence  their  practice,  without  first  giving  them  just 
principles,  and  enlightening  their  minds,  is  no  better  Sian  a  mere 
declaimer.  He  may  raise  transient  emotions,  or  kindle  a  passing 
ardour,  but  can  produce  no  solid  or  lasting  efiect  At  the  same  time, 

•  What  I  Bfty  here,  and  in  other  pastag«s,  of  our  beings  far  from  perfeetkm  id  dw 
art  ofpreaching,  and  of  Uiere  beingr  fe,r  who  are  fingolarly  eminent  in  it,  is  to  be  at 
wa/s  understood  as  referring  to  an  ideal  riew  of  the  perfection  of  thn  art,  which  n«wt 
perhaps,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  crer  did,  or  crer  wiU  reach.  But  In  that  di>. 
gtee  of  Uie  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  which  promotes,  in  a  considerable  neasare,  tlw 
great  end  of  edification,  and  gives  a  just  titie  to  high  reputation  and  esteem,  thei«  nrv 
"T^  7Ji^j!!^^l^^  honourable  rank.  I  agree  entirely  in  opmion  with  a  candid 
judge  (Dr.  Campbell,  on  Rlietoric,  b.  i.  ch.  10.)  who  obserres,  Uiat  constdcrinr  how  rw 
^t^l^^K^t^  ^  '"*'"»P «»«»  w^  considering  all  the  dbadranlAn  mnfer 
Si^KSI^raT  A^-S"'  5?^">«'»y  ^»-  «>*e  firequency  of  this  eiercise,  jTined  wMl 

hZZ%       *^  '••^  ••  »««r  iwtructive,  iS  even  eioci«Sr;er«o«.,  than  thai^ 
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t  must  be  reiiieinbere4#  thftt  all  the  preacher's  instruetiona  are  to 
be  of  the  practical  kind,  and  that  persuasion  must  ever  be  his  ulti- 
mate object  It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point,  that  he  a»- 
eenda  the  pulpit;  it  is  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  truthi  or 
to  inform  men  of  something  which  they  never  heard  before ;  but  it 
is  to  make  them  better  men ;  it  is  to  give  them,  at  once,  clear  views 
and  persuasive  impressions  of  religious  truth.  The  eloquence  of 
the  jHilpit,then,  must  be  popular  eloquence.  One  of  the  first  quaii* 
ties  of  preaohing  is  to  be  popular;  not  iq  the  sense  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  humours  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  (which  tends  only 
to  make  a  preacher  contemptible,)  but,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  caleuiated  to  make  impression  on  the  people;  to  strike  and 
to  seize  their  hearts.  I  scruple  not  therefore  to  assert,  that  the  ab- 
stract and  philosophical  manner  of  preaching,  however  it  may  have 
sometimes  been  admired,  is  formed  upon  a  very  faulty  ide$,  and 
deviates  widely  from  the  just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Rational, 
indeed,  a  pieacher  ought  always  to  be;  he  must  give  his  audience 
dear  ideas  on  every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not 
with  sound ;  but  to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise,  if 
he  be  not  a  persuasive  speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuasive  oration, 
one  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  the  preacher  himself, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.  In  a  preceding  lec- 
ture I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  no  subject  can  any  man  be  tru- 
ly eloquent,  who  does  not  utter  the  ^^verae  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'' 
who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  his  own  conviction  and  his  own 
feelings.  If  this  holds,  as  in  my  opinion  it  does,  in  other  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  it  certainly  holds  in  the  highest  degree  in  preach- 
ing. There,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  speaker  firm- 
ly believe  both  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  those  principles 
which  he  inculcates  on  others;  and,  not  only  that  he  believe  them 
speculatively,  but  nave  a  liyely  and  serious  feeling  of  them.  This 
will  always  give  an  earnestness  and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to 
his  exhortations,  superior  in  its  effects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  elo- 
quence ;  and,  without  it,  the  assistance  of  art  will  seldom  be  able  to 
eonceal  the  mere  declaimer.  A  spirit  of  true  piety  would  prove  the 
most  effectual  guard  againt  those  errors  which  preachers  are  apt  to 
commit  It  would  make  their  discom'ses  solid,  cogent,  and  useful ; 
it  would  prevent  those  frivolous  and  ostentatious  harangues,  which 
have  no  other  aim  than  merely  to  make  a  parade  of  speech,  or  amuse 
an  audience;  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  pitch  of 
hffyitual  pietyand  goodness,  which  the  perfection  of  pulpit  eloquence 
would  require,  and  of  uniting  it  with  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  those  other  talents  which  are  requisite  for  excelling 
in  the  pulpit,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very 
high  eminence  in  this  sphere. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pulpit,  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  of  public  speaking,  appear  to  me 
to  be  Siese  two,  gravity  and  warmth.  The  serious  r  ature  of  the  sub' 
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jeoU  belonging  to  the  pulpil,  requires  gratity;  their  imporfADce 
io  mankind,  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  being  either  easy  or 
oommoQ  to  unite  these  charaeters  of  eloquence.  The  grave,  when  it 
ia  predominant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uniform  solemnity.  The 
warm,  when  it  wants  gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light 
The  union  of  the  two  must  be  studied  by  all  preachera  as  of  tie  ul» 
most  consequence,  both  in  the  composition  of  their  diaooorsesy  an«l 
in  their  mann^r  of  delivery.  Gravity  and  warmth  united,  fonn  that 
character  of  preaching  which  the  French  call  Onciioa;  the  affect- 
ing, penetrating,  interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong  sensibi- 
lity  of  heart  in  the  preacher  to  the  importance  of  those  truths  which 
he  delivers,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may  make  full  imppe»> 
sion  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Next  to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  eloquence» 
the  point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a  proper  choice  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  preaches.  To  give  rules  for  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  sermons,  belongs  to  the  theological  more  than  to  the 
rhetorical  chair ;  only  in  general,  they  should  be  such  as  appear  Io 
the  preacher  to  be  the  most  useful,  and  the  best  aocommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  audience.  No  roan  can  be  called  eloquent, 
who  speaks  to  an  assembly  on  subjects,  or  in  a  strain,  which  none 
or  few  of  them  comprehend.  The  unmeaning  applause  which  the 
ignorant  give  to  what  is  above  their  capacity,  common  sense  and 
common  probity  roust  teach  every  man  to  despise.  Usefulness  aod 
true  eloquence  always  go  together;  and  no  man  can  long  be  repat- 
ed  a  good  preacher,  wl^  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  an  useful  one. 

The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  di  Jerent  parts  of  » 
sermon,  the  introduction,  division,  argumentative,  and  pathetae 
parts,  I  reserve,  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in 
general ;  but  some  rules  and  observations,  which  respect  a  sennofi 
as  a  particular  species  of  composition,  I  shall  now  give,  aod  I  hope 
they  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a  ser^ 
mon.  Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  couipositioo; 
but  in  other  discourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction  of  the  sub- 
ject are  not  left  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  les»  in  his  power  to  pre- 
serve it  In  a  sermon,  it  must  be  always  the  preacher's  own  Caiik 
if  he  transgress  it  What  I  mean  by  unity  is,  that  there  shoukl  bo 
some  one  main  point  to  which  the  whole  strain  of  the  sermon  should 
refer.  It  must  not  be  a  bundle  of  different  subjects  strung  together* 
but  one  subject  must  predominate  throughout  This  rule  is  foood- 
ed  oa  what  we  call  experience,  that  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only 
to  one  Capital  object  at  a  time.  By  dividing,  you  always  weaken 
tlie  impression.  Now  this  unity,  without  which  no  sermon  can  ei- 
ther have  much  beauty,  or  much  force,  does  not  require  that  then 
should  be  no  divisions  or  separate  heads  in  the  discourse,  or  that 
one  single  thought  only  should  be,  again  and  agaiq,  turned  up  to 
the  hearers  in  d'  ferent  lighU.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  neiw 
low  a  sense:  i*  admits  of  some  variety;  it  admits  of  under  peru 
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tad  appendages,  provided  always  that  so  mueh  union  and  eooaesioa 
be  presenred,  as  *m  make  the  whole  concur  in  some  one  imprebsioa 
upon  the  mind.  I  may  employ,  for  instance,  several  difierent  argn^ 
nnents  to  enforce  the  love  of  God ;  I  m^y  also  inquire,  perhaps^ 
into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue;  still  one  great  obieet  is 
presented  to  the  mind :  but  if,  because  ray  text  says, '  He  that  lovelh 
Ood  must  love  his  brother  also/  I  should,  therefore,  mingle  in  one 
diseourse,  arguments  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  love  of  ouv 
neighbour,  I  should  offend  unpardonably  against  unity,  and  leave  a 
very  loose  and  confused  impression  on  the  hearers'  minds. 

In  the  second  place,  sermons  are  always  the  more  striking,  and 
eooMnonly  the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular  the  sub- 
ject of  them  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  from  what  I  was 
just  now  illustrating.  Though  a  general  subject  is  capable  of  being 
conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  unity,  yet  that  unity  can 
never  be  so  complete  as  in  a  particular  one.  The  impression  made 
must  always  be  more  undeterminate;  and  the  instruction  conveyed, 
will  commonly,  too,  be  less  direct  and  convincing.  General  sub* 
jects,  indeed,  such  as  the  excellency  of  the  pleasures  of  religion^ 
are  often  chosen  by  young  preachers,  as  the  most  showy,  and  the 
eanest  to  be  handled;  and,  doubtless,  general  views  of  religion  are 
not  to  be  neglected,  as  on  several  occasions  they  have  great  propri- 
ety. But  these  are  not  the  subjects  most  favourable  for  producing 
the  high  effects  of  preaching.  They  fall  in  almost  unavoidably  with 
the  beaten  track  of  common-place  thought  -  Attention  is  much 
more  commanded  by  seizing  some  particular  view  of  a  great  subject^ 
aome  single  interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the  whole 
force  of  argument  and  eloquence.  To  recommend  some  one  grace 
or  virtue,  or  to  inveigh  against  a  particular  vice,  furnishes  a  subject 
not  deficient  in  unity  or  precision;  but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
that  virtue  or  vice  as  assuming  a  particular  aspect,  and  consider  it 
«s  it  appears  in  certain  characters,  or  affects  certain  situations  in 
life,  the  subject  becomes  still  more  interesting.  The  execution  is* 
1  admit,  more  difficulty  but  the  merit  and  the  effect  are  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a 
sobjeet;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.  Select  the  most  useful,  the 
most  striking,  and  persuasive  topics^  which  the  text  suggests,  and 
rest  the  discourse  upon  these.  If  the  doctrines  which  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  preach  were  altogether  new  to  their  hearers,  it  might  be 
requisite  for  them  to  be  exceedingly  full  on  every  particular,  lest 
there  should  be  any  hazard  of  their  not  affording  complete  informs* 
tion.  But  it  is  much  less  for  the  sake  of  information  than  of  per^ 
suasion,  that  discourses  are  delivered  from  the  pulpit;  and  nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  persuasion,  than  an  unnecessary  and  tedious  ful-  < 
ness.  There  are  always  some  things  which  the  preacher  may  sup- 
pose to  be  known,  and  some  things  which  he  may  only  slightly 
touch.  If  he  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  subject  suggests,  it  wiill 
onavoidably  happien  that  he  will  encumber  it,  and  weaken  its  force. 
In  Rtodying  a  sermon,  he  ought  to  pis«e  bimaelf  in  the  situation 
2Z 
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of  a  serious  hearet.  Let  him  suppose  the  subjeet  addressed  to  bfan* 
self:  let  him  consider  what  riews  of  it  would  strike  him  most;  what 
arguments  would  be  most  likely  to  persuade  him;  what  parts  of  it 
would  dwell  most  upon  his  mind.  Let  these  be  employed  as  hb 
pnncipal  materials;  and  in  these,  it  is  moat  likely  his  genius  will 
exert  itself  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  spinning  and  wire-draw. 
iuE  mode,  which  is  not  uncommon  among  preachers,  enenrates  the 
nemlest  truths.  It  may  indeed  be  a  consequence  of  observing  Uie 
rule  which  I  am  now  giving,  that  fewer  sermons  will  be  preaehed 
upon  one  text  than  is  sometimes  done ;  but  this  will,  in  my  opt  oioa« 
be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.  I  know  no  benefit  ^at  arises 
from  introducing  a  whole  system  of  religious  truth  under  every  text 
The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  by  far,  is  to  choose  that 
view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally  leads,  and  to  dwell 
no  longer  on  the  text,  than  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the  subject  in 
that  view,  which  can  commonly  be  done,  with  sufficient  profound* 
ness  and  distinctness  in  one  or  a  feiir  discourses:  for  it  is  a  very  Mat 
notion  to  imagine,  that  they  always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or 
go  the  deepest  into  a  subject,  who  dwell  on  it  the  longest  On  thft 
contrary,  that  tedious  circuit,  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all 
their  illustrations,  is  very  frequently  owing,  either  to  their  want  of 
discernment  for  perceiving  what  is  most  important  in  the  subjeet,  or 
to  their  want  of  ability  for  placing  it  in  the  most  proper  point  of  view. 

In  the  fourth  place,  study,  above  all  things,  to  render  your  in* 
structions  interesting  to  the  hearers.  This  is  the  great  trial  and 
mark  of  true  genius  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  for  nothing  is 
so  fatal  to  success  in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner.  A  dry  sermon 
can  never  be  a  good  one.  In  order  to  preach  in  an  intniesting 
manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  a  discourse;  for 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  the  utmost  oonsequ«i«e 
for  affecting  his  audience,  but  much  will  also  depend  on  the  com* 
position  of  Uie  discourse.  Correct  language,  and  elegant  description, 
are  but  the  secondary  instruments  of  preachii^  in  an  interesting 
manner.  The  great  secret  lies  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken 
to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  so  as  to  make  every  man  think  that  the 
preacher  is  addressing  him  in  particular.  For  this  end,  let  him 
avoid  all  intricate  reasonings;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  general 
speculative  propositions,  or  laying  down  practical  truths  in  an  ab- 
stract metaphysical  manner.  As  much  as  possible,  the  disoouraa 
ought  to  be  carried  on  in  the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the  an-> 
dience;  not  in  the  strain  of  one  writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speak*- 
mg  to  a  multitude,  and  studying  to  mix  what  is  called  applicati€»n% 
or  what  has  an  immediate  reference  to  practice,  with  the  doctrinal 
and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in  view  the  difierena 
ages,  characters,  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  accommodate  direc 
tions  and  exhortations  to  these  different  classes  of  hearers.    When- 
ever you  bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to  touch  his  own  charaeter, 
or  to  suit  his  own  circumstances,  you  are  sure  of  interestiiif;  hin>. 
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No  stDdy  id  more  necessary  for  this  purpose,  than  the  diudy  of  ha- 
man  life,  and  the  human  heart  To  be  able  to  unfold  the  heart,  and 
to  discover  a  man  to  himseif,  in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  his 
owD  character  before,  produces  a  wonderful  effect    As  long  as  the 
preaeber  hovers  in  a  cloud  of  general  observations,  and  descends 
not  to  trace  the  particular  lines  and  features  of  manners,  the  audi* 
ance  are  apt  to  think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  description. 
It  is  the  striking  accuracy  of  the  moral  characters  that  gives  the 
chief  power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  discourse.     Hence,  examples 
founded  on  historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life,  of  which  kind 
the  scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well  chosen,  com- 
mand  high  attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  introducing  these 
should  be  omitted.    They  correct,  in  some  degree,  that  disadvan* 
tage  to  which  I  before  observed  preaching  is  subject,  of  being  con- 
fined to  treat  of  qualities  in  the  abstract,  not  of  persons,  and  place 
the  weight  and  reality  of  religious  truths  in  the  most  convincing 
light    Perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  among  the  most  useful  ser- 
mons of  any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  di£Scult  in  composition,  are 
such  as  are  wholly  characteristieal,  or  founded  on  the  illustration  of 
some  peculiar  character,  or  remarkable  piece  of  history,  in  the  sa- 
cred writings ;  by  perusing  which,  one  can  trace,  and  lay  open,  some 
of  the  most  secret  windings  of  man's  heart     Other  topics  of  preach* 
ing  have  been  much  beaten  ;  but  this  is  a  field,  which,  wide  in  it- 
^If,  has  hitherto  been  little  explored  by  the  composers  of  sermons, 
and  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  beinr  curious,  new,  and  highly 
useful.   Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on  the  character  of  Balaam^  will 
give  an  idea  of  that  sort  of  preaching  which  I  have  in  my  eye. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  me  add  a  caution  against  taking  the 
model  of  preaching  from  particular  fashions  that  chance  to  have  the 
vogue.     These  are  torrents  that  swell  to*day,  and  will  have  spent 
themselves  by  to-morrow.    Sometimes  it  is  the  taste  of  poetical 
preaebing,  sometimes  of  philosophical,  that  has  the  fashion  on  its 
side ;  atone  time  it  must  be  all  pathetic,  at  another  all  argumentative, 
according  as  some  celebrated  preacher  has  set  the  example.     Each 
of  these  modes,  in  the  extreme,  is  very  faulty ;  and  he  who  con- 
forms himself  to  any  of  them,  will  both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt 
it.     It  is  the  universal  taste  of  mankind  which  is  sn.bject  to  no  such 
changing  modes,  that  alone  is  entitled  to  possess  any  authority ; 
and  this  virill  never  give  its  sanction  to  any  strain  of  preaching, 
but  what  is  founded  on  human  nature,  connected  with  usefulness, 
adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  serious,  persuasive  ora- 
tion,  delivered  to  a  multitude,  in  order  to  make  them  better  men. 
I^et  a  preacher  form  himself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  close  in 
bis  eye,  and  he  will  be  in  a  much  surer  road  to  reputation,  and  suc- 
cess at  last,  than  by  a  servile  compliance  with  any  popular  taste  or 
transient  humour  of  his  hearera.     Truth  and  good  sense  are  firm,. 
and  will  establish  themselves ;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and 
fluctuating.     Let  him  never  follow,  implicitly,  any  one  example ; 
or  become  a  servile  imitator  of  any  preacher,  however  much  admir*' 
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ed.  From  wious  examples  he  may  pick  up  much  for  hisimpov^ 
meiit;  some  he  may  prefer  to  the  rest;  but  the  servility  of  imkft- 
tion  extinguishes  all  genius,  or  rather  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  mU 
of  genius. 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  ^ltt8iee^ 
tainly,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous*  As  discourset  ifo- 
ken  there,  arc  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  heaniC) 
plainness  and  simplicity  should  reign  in  them.  All  unusual,  snolii, 
or  high-sounding  words,  should  be  avoided;  especially  all  wonb 
that  are  merely  poetical,  or  merely  philosophical.  YouLgpceidh 
ers  are  apt  to  be  caught  with  the  glare  of  these ;  and  in  young  eon* 
posers  the  error  may  be  excusable :  but  they  may  be  assured  that  it 
IS  an  error,  and  proceeds  from  their  not  having  yet  acquired  a  on^ 
rect  taste.  Dignity  of  expression,  indeed,  the  pulpit  requirei  isa 
high  degree;  nothing  that  is  mean  or  grovelling,  no  low  orvo^ 
phrases, ought,  on  any  account,  to  be  admitted.  But  this  dignity  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity.  The  words  employ^  omj 
be  all  plaiti  words,  easily  understood,  and  in  common  use;  and  yet 
the  style  may  be  abundantly  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  yeiy 
lively  and  animated ;  for  a  lively  and  animated  style  is  extremely 
suited  to  the  pulpit  The  earnestness  which  a  preacher  ought  ti>  feel, 
and  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  his  subjects^justify,  and  oftee 
require,  warm  and  glowing  expressions.  He  not  only  may  amploy 
metaphors  and  comparisons,  but, on  proper  occasions,  may  apoetro* 

Ehise  the  saint  or  the  sinner;  may  personify  inaniniate  objeets, 
reak  out  into  bold  exclamations,  and,  in  genaral,  has  the  commasd 
of  the  most  passionate  figures  of  speech.  But  on  this  8ubjeet,o( 
the  proper  use  and  management  of  figures,  I  have  insisted  so  folly 
in  former  lectures,  that  I  have  no  occasion  now  to.  give  particalai 
directions;  unless  it  be  only  to  recall  to  mind  that  most  capital nde, 
never  to  employ  strong  figures,  or  a  pathetic,  styljs,  except  io  eaaei 
where  the  subject  leads  to  them,  and  where  the  speaker  is  impeUid 
to  the  use  of  them  by  native  unafiected  warmth. 

The  language  of  sacred  scripture^  properly  employed,  is  a  ff^ 
ornament  to  sermons.  It  may  be  employed,  either  in  the  way  •* 
<|uotation,  or  allusion.  Direct  quotations,  brought  from  scriptaiCf 
in  order  to  support  what  the  preacher  inculcates,  both  give  authority 
to  his  doctrine,  and  render  his  discourse  more  solemn  and  venen^ 
ble.  Allusions  to  remarkable  passages,  or  expressions  of  scripture^ 
when  introduced  with  propriety,  have  generally  a  pleasing  effect 
They  afibrd  the  preacher  a  fund  of  metaphorical  expression,  whieh 
no  other  composition  enjoys,  and  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary 
and  enliven  his  style.  But  he  must  take  care  that  all  such  allastoitt 
be  uafiral  and  easy;  for  if  they  seem  forced,  they  approach  to  U» 
nature  of  conceits.* 


Bithop  Sherlock,  when  showing  that  the  viewi  of  reason  have  been  enhiM 
and  ths  principles  of  natural  religion  illustrated,  by  the  discoveries  of  Chrirtitwtj, 
stacks  »n^l»«v«rs  for  Uie  abus«  ihey  make  of  these  advantag«<i,  in  the  follmriK 
r:  •Wkat  artturn  dQ  we  atkA  for  ihosa  bleMinfa  wa  haw  wcaiwd'  II* 
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In  a  sermon,  no  points  or  conceits  should  appear,  po  afiecter) 
smartness  and  quaintness  of  expression.  These  derogate  much 
from  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  and  give  to  a  preacher  the  air  of 
foppishness,  which  he  ought,  above  all  things,  to  shun.  It  is  rather 
a  strong,  expressive  style,  than  a  sparkling  one,  that  is  to  be  studied. 
Bat  we  must  be  aware  of  imagining,  that  we  render  style  strong  or 
expressive,  by  a  constant  and  multiplied  use  of  epithets.  This  is  a 
great  error.  Epithets  have  often  great  beauty  and  force.  But  if 
we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence,  and  string  many  of  them 
together  to  one  object,  in  place  of  strengthening,  we  clog  and  en- 
feeble style;  in  place  of  illustrating  the  image,  we  render  it  confus- 
ed and  indistinct  He  that  tells  me,  <of  this  perishing,  mutable, 
and  transitory  world ;'  by  all  these  three  epithets,  does  not  give 
me  so  strong  an  idea  of  what  he  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one 
of  them  with  propriety.  I  conclude  this  head  with  an  advice,  never 
to  have  what  may  be  called  a  favourite  expression;  for  it  shows  af- 
fectation, and  becomes  disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  lustre  or  beauty,  occur  twice,  in  the  same  dis- 
course. The  repetition  of  it  betrays  a  fondness  to  shine,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  carries  the  appearance  of  a  barren  invention. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  sermons 
tally,  and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  study  only  the 
matter  and  thoughts,  and  trust  the  expression,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
deKvery  ?  I  am  of  opinion, that  no  universal  rule  can  here  be  given. 
The  choice  of  either  of  these  methods  must  be  left  to  preachers,  ac- 
eording  to  their  different  genius.  The  expressions  which  come 
warm  and  glowing  from  the  mind,  during  the  fervour  of  pronun- 
ciation, will  often  have  a  superior  grace  and  energy  to  those  which 
are  studied  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet.  But  then,  this  fluency 
and  power  of  expression  cannot,  at  all  times,  be  defended  upon, 
eren  by  those  of  the  readiest  genius  ;  and  by  many,  can  at  no  time 
be  commanded,  when  overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  audience. 
It  is  proper  therefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  of  preaching, 
with  writing  as  accurately  as  possible.  This  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of 
eorrect  speaking,  nay,  also  of  correct  thinking,  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that,  it  is  pro- 
Etr  not  only  to  begin  thus,  but  also  to  continue,  as  long  as  the  ha- 
ts of  industry  last,  in  the  practice  both  of  writing,  and  commit- 

abwipfiftfttiiy  do  we  treat  the  Gospel  of  Cliriit,  to  which  we  owe  that  clear  tight 
both  of  reauion  and  nature,  which  we  now  enjoj,  when  we  endeavour  to  «et  up  roason 
and  nature  in  opponittun  lo  it?  ought  the  withered  hand  which  Chriit  has  restored  and 
pMde-  whole,  to  he  lifted  up  against  him  ?*  Vol.  i.  Disc.  i.  This  alluiion  to  a  noted 
■rirarlr  of  our  Lord's,  appears  Co  me  happj  and  elegant.  Dr.  Seed  is  remarkably 
Amd  of  allusions  to  scripture  style ;  but  he  sometiaoes  emplojrs  such  as  are  too  fanciful 
and  strained.  As  when  he  says,  (Serm.  iv.)  "^  No  one  great  rirtiie  will  OMne  single: 
ahe  ▼ktaes  Ihai  be  herfeUotet  will  hear  her  eomptntjf  vxihjoy  andgladneet  .*'*  alluding  to 
apaasaire  fai  the  JCLVth  Psatm,  which  relates  to  the  TirginK,  the  companions  of  the  king*s 
daughter.  And  (Serm.  xiii.)  having  said,  that  the  universities  Iwve  justly  been  called 
jfae  eye*  of  th^  nation,  he  adds,  and  if  the  eyu  of  tlic  nation  be  evil,  the  whole  body  of 
U  muui  be  full  of  darknete, 
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ting  to  memory.  Relaxation  in  this  particular  is  so  common,  and 
80  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speakers  in  the  pulpit,  that  there  m 
little  occasion  for  giving  any  cautions  against  the  extreme  of  over> 
doinff  in  accuracy. 

On)ronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart  All 
that  I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of  reading 
sermons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pul- 
pit in  Great  Britain,  where  alone  this  practice  prevails.  No  dis- 
course, which  is  designed  to  be  persuasive,  can  have  the  same  feree 
when  read,  as  when  spoken.  The  common  people  all  feel  this,  ami 
their  prejudice  against  this  practice  is  not  without  foundation  in  na- 
ture. W  hat  is  gained  hereby  in  point  of^correctness,  is  not  equal. 
I  apprehend,  to  what  is  lost  in  point  of  persuasion  and  force.  They, 
whose  memories  are  not  able  to  retain  the  whole  of  a  discoune, 
might  aid  themselves  considerably  by  short  notes  lying  before 
them,  which  would  allow  them  to  preserve,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon  very 
different  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  and  seem  indeed  to 
have  split  it  betwixt  them.     A  French  sermon,  is  for  most  part,  a 
warm,  animated  exhortation ;  an  English  one,  is  a  piece  of  cool,  in- 
structive reasoning.     The  French  preachers  address  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions;  the  English,  ahnost 
solely  to  the  understanding.     It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of 
composition,  of  the  French  earnestness  and  warmth,  with  the  Eng- 
lish accuracy  and  reason,  that  would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  tbt 
model  of  a  perfect  sermon.     A  French  sermon  would  sound  in  oor 
ears  as  a  florid,  and,  often,  as  an  enthusiastic  harangue.     The  cen- 
sure which,  in  fact,  the  French  critics  pass  on  the  English  preach- 
ers is,  that  they  are  philosophers  and  logicians,  but  not  orators.* 
The  defects  of  most  of  the  French  sermons  are  these :  from  a  mode 
that  prevails  among  them  of  taking  their  text  from  the  lesson  of  Uie 
day,  the  connexion  of  the  text  with  the  subject  is  often  unnatural 
and  forced  ;t  their  applications  of  scripture  are  fanciful,  rather  thaa 
instructive:  their  method  is  stiff  and  cramped,  by  their  practice  of 
dividing  their  subject  always  either  into  three,  or  two  main  points; 
and  their  composition  is  in  general  too  diffuse,  and  consists  rather 
of  a  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought  up,  than  of  a 
rich  variety  of  sentiments.     Admitting,  however,  all  these  defects, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  sermons  are  formed  upon  the  idea  of 
a  persuasive  popular  oration ;  and  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  they 
may  be  read  with  benefit 

♦  *  Let  Sermons  font  tuivant  notre  methode,  de  vrais  discoun  oratoires ;  b  ooa 
p*Mf  conime  chea  let  Anglois,  det  discuuiont  metaphysiqaet  plu«  conrenables  «  oe 
Acadamie,  qu'aiu  Astembliet  populaires  qui  se  forment  dans  noft  templen,  et  qal 
••apt  d*distruire  det  deroin  du  ChrManiune,  d'enconra^r,  de  consoler,  d*edifier/ 
A  /w      i.  »ii    .«     .  Rhetorique  Fran^oise,  par  M.  Crerier,  torn.  I.  p.  ISl 

t  Une  or  Mastllon  s  best  sermons,  that  on  the  coldness  and  languor  ^ith  wbkk 
Chnstians  perform  the  duties  of  relisrion,  is  preached  from  Luke  iv.  18.  And  lu  mm 
mU  of  the  ijfnagogue,  mtd  enttrtd  in!o  Simon't  hoiue  ;  and  Smm's  i«7e>  maika  wa 
faiUntU  wih  a greai  Jeotr.  ^ 
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Among  the  French  Protestant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most  distin- 
lushed ;  he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though  too  ostentn- 
tious  in  hisjnanner.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  two  most 
eminent  are  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  the  French  critics,  to  which  of  these  the  preference  is  due, 
and  each  of  them  has  his  partizans.  To  Bourdaloue,  they  attribute 
more  solidity  and  close  reasoning;  to  Massillon,  a  more  pleasing 
and  engaging  manner.  Bourdaloue  is,  indeed,,  a  great  reasoner^ 
and  inculcates  his  doctrines  with  much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnest- 
ness; but  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disagreeably  full  of  quotations 
from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagination.    Massillon  has  more 

Eace,  more  sentiment,  and,  in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  genius, 
e  discovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  world  and  of  the  human 
heart;  he  is  pathetic  and  persuasive ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  per- 
haps the  most  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modem  times 
have  produced.* 


*  Id  order  to  gire  an  idea  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  i%  employed  by  Ihe 
French  preachers,  I  shall  insert  a  passage  from  Massillon,  which  in  the  Enc^^clopedie, 
(article,  Eloquence)  b  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  author  of  that  article,  as  a 
chef  d'fBaTre,  equal  to  any  thing  of  which  either  ancient  or  modern  times  can  boaMt. 
The  subject  of  the  sermon  is,  the  small  nnniber  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  The 
strain  of  the  whole  discourse  is  extremely  serious  and  animated ;  but  when  the  orator 
oaine  to  the  pauage  which  follows,  Voltaire  informs  us,  that  the  whole  assembly  were 
moved;  that  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  motion,  they  sUrled  up  from  their  seats,  and  that 
Cttch  murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclamations  arose  as  disconcerted  the  si>eaker,  tliougb 
they  increased  the  effect  of  his  dtecourse. 

*  Je  m'am^a  k  vous,  met  fr^ret ,  qui  ^ei  id  assembly  Je  ne  parie  plus  du  reste 
dtes  bommct :  ie  vous  regarde  tfonme  si  vous  dtiea  senls  sur  la  terre:  voici  la  prns6e 
qui  m'occupe  «  qui  m'6pouvante.  Je  suppose  que  c'est  ici  votre  demiere  heure,  et  la 
dn  de  Punivers ;  que  les  cieux  vont  s*ourrir  sur  vds  t^tes.  Jesus  Christ  paroitre  dans 
sa  giohr«  au  milieu  de  ce  temple,  et  que  vooe  n*y  6tes  assemblies  que  pour  I'attendre, 
coauoe  des  crimloels  tremblans,  k  qui  Vou  va  prononcer,  ou  un  sentence  de  grace,  ou 
uD  arr^  do  mort  etemelle.  Car  vous  aves  beau  vous  flatter ;  vous  moorez  tels  que 
rons  ^es  anjourdliui.  Tons  cet  ddsirs  de  changement  qui  vous  amusent,  vous  amu- 
flcrant  jiuqu*an  lit  de  la  raort  ^  c'est  Texpftrience  de  tons  les  sidles.  Toot  ce  que  vous 
trouTeres  alors  en  vous  de  nouveau,  sera  peut-dtre  un  compte  plus  grand  que  celui  que 
veas  auries  aujourd'hui  k  rendrej  et  sur  ce  que  vous  series,  si  Ton  venoit  vous  juger 
dsma  ce  moment,  vous  pouvez  pretqoe  decider  ce  que  vous  arrivera  au  sortir  de  la  vk>. 

*  Or,  je  vous  fee  demande,  et  je  vous  la  demaode  frapp^  de  terreur,  ne  separant  paK 
en  tx  point  mon  sort  du  votre,  et  me  mettant  dans  la  mdme  disposition  oii  jeaouhaite 
qae  vous  entrier. ;  je  vous  demande,  done,  si  Jesus  Christ  paroissoit  dans  ce  temple,  hu 
miKen  de  cette  a&sembl^  ;  la  plus  auguste  de  Tunivers,  pour  nous  juger,  pour  fairp  In 
t^fiible  ditfcemement  des  bones  et  des  brebis,  croyea  vous  que  Ie  plus  grand  nonibi  e 
•ie  tout  ce  que  nous  sommes  ici,  fut  plac6  k  la  droite?  Croyex  vous  que  les  chores  iJ<i 
moins  fassent  egalcs  ?  croyex  vous  qu*il  s'y  troov&t  settlement  dix  juRtcs,  que  Ie  Sefiri)- 
Atir  ne  peut  troover  autrefois  en  cinq  villea  toutes  entires  ?  Je  vous  Ie  demande ;  vous 
Viignorex,  et  je  Tignoro  moi-m6me.  YouaseQliOmanDieiilconnoisflesoeaxqui  vuus  ap« 
p«rliennent. — Mes  fr^res,  not^  perte  est  pcesque  assur6ey  et  nous  n*y  pensons  p«H- 
Quand  m^me  dans  cette  terrible  s^aration  qui  se  fera  un  jour,  il  ne  devroit  y  avoir 

2u*un  seul  p^hcur  de  cet  assemble  du  cM  des  r6prouvi6s,  et  qn'nue  voix  du  ciel  vien- 
roit  nous  en  assurer  dans  ce  temple,  sans  Ie  dteigner ;  qui  de  noua  ne  craindroit  dY^tre 
d«  maiheureux  f  qui  de  nouy  ne  retomberoit  d'abord,  sur  sa  conscience,  pour  rxamioH<- 
«i  fl«8  crimes  n*ont  pas  m6rit6  ce  chAtiment  ?  qui  de  nous,  saisie  de  Arayeur,  ne  deman- 
deruit  pas  k  Jesus  Christ  comme  autrefois  les  ap6tres ;  Seigneur,  ne  seroit  ce  pas  mei  ? 
Sosnioes  nous  sages,  mes  chers  awliteurs  ?  pem-^tre  qne  parmt  tons  ceux  qui  m'enten- 
lienty  il  n«  se  trouvera  pas  dix  justes ;  peut-6tre  s'cn  trouvera4-U  encore  mohis.  Que 
ssii-Je,  O  mon  Dieu !  je  n'ose  regarder  d*un  ail  fixe  les  abymes  de  vos  jugemcns,  et  da 
v««arc>aeCice ;  pent-Mre  ne  s'en  tronvera-t-U  qu*uB  seul ;  et  ce  danger  ne  vous  louchii 
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During  the  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  King  Chariei 
[I.  the  sennona  of  the  English  divines  abounded  with  scholutie 
oasuistical  theology.      They  were  full  of  minute  dirisioQs  aii<l 
subdivisions,  and  scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic  part;  but  to 
these  wer  j  joined  very  warm,  pathetic  addresses  to  the  consciences 
of  the  hearers,  in  the  applicatory  part  of  the  sermon.    Upon  tfw 
restoration,  preaching  assumed  a  more  correct  and  polished  form. 
It  became  disencumbered  from  the  pedantry  and  scholastic  divi- 
aions  of  the  sectaries ;  but  it  threw  out  also  their  warm  and  pi- 
ihetic  addresses,  and  established   itself  wholly  upon  the  model 
of  cool  reasoning  and  rational  instruction.      As  the  disseoten 
finom   the   church  continued  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  old 
strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established  clergy  to  depart  tlw 
farther  from  it.      Whatever  was  earnest  and  passionate,  either 
in  the  composition  or  delivery  of  sermons,  was  reckoned  enHm- 
siastie  and  fanatical ;  and  hence  that  argumentative  manner,  bor- 
dering on  the  dry  and  unpersuasive,  which  is  too  generally  tbe 
character  of  English  sermons.     Nothing  can  be  more  correct  upon 
that  model,  than  many  of  them  are ;  but  the  model  itself  on  which 
they  are  formed,  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one.     Dr.  Clark,  Sk 
instance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  the  most  cleir 
iind  accurate  reasoning;  his  applications  of  scripture  are  pertincDt; 
his  style  is  always  perspicuous*  and  often  elegant;  he  instructs  and 
he  convinces;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient?  In  nothing,  except  in 
the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the  heart     He  shows  you 
what  you  ought  to  do ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desire  of  doing  it: 
he  treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  intellect  without  intt- 
gination  or  passions.     Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner  is  more  free 
and  warm,  and  he  approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the  EagUi 
divines  to  the  character  of  popular  speaking.     Hence  he  is,  to  tbb 
day,  one  of  the  best  models  we  have  for  preaching.    We  must  not 
indeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  perfect  orator;  his  compos- 
tion  is  too  loose  and  remiss ;  his  style  too  feeble,  and  frequently  tw 
flat,  to  deserve  that  high  character :  but  there  is  in  some  of  his 
sermons  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  through  them  all 
there  runs  so  much  ease  and  perspicuity,  such  a  vein  of  good  seme 
and  sincere  piety,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  as  emineDt  t 
preacher  as  England  has  produced. 

point,  mon  cher  Audheur  ?  ct  votit  croyes  tore  ce  seul  henreaz  dans  le  gnad  B<f^ 
qui  p^ira  ?  voot  qui  ave«  moiiw  tojel  de  le  ritkire  qae  tout  autfe  ;  vont  tor  qu  «■ 
la  leatence  de  mort  devroit  tombcr.  Grand  Dieu !  qui  J*oii  coiinoH  pea  dam  le  owe^ 
let  terreura  de  Totre  loi,'&ic.  — —  After  Uib  awakeiiinip  and  alanning  exhortadon,  Ikt 
orator  comet  with  propriety  to  this  practical  inproTement :  <  Mais  que  conchin  4m 
cet  cnranda  vMtteP  qu'il  fani  d6tMp6mr  de  ton  tahrt  ?  k  Dku  ne  plaine ;  il  n*j  s  ^ 
rimpie,  qui,  pour  te  .aimer  tur  tcs  detordret,  tache  ici  de  condure  en  secret  qoe  um 
les  hommes  perirunt  comme  loi ;  ce  ne  doit  pas  dtre  Ik  les  fruits  de  ce  disronrt.  Mw 
de  vous  d^tromper  de  cette  erreur  si  universelley  qo'on  pent  faire  ce  que  tout  let  aottcj 
font ;  el  que  Tusage  ett  nne  roie  sore ;  mait  de  vous  eouTalncre  que  pour  se  sapvcr,  f 
Auit  de  ditUncuer  dei  autret ;  tone  sinenlier,  Tivre  k  part  an  milien  du  monde,  et  aef* 
'     ilafoult/ 

SennoM  de  ItariUon,  TeL  IV. 
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la  Dr.  Barrow,  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  his 
invention,  and  the  uncommon  strength  and  force  of  his  conceptions, 
than  the  felicity  of  his  execution,  or  his  talent  in  composition.  We 
we  a  genius  far  surpassing  the  common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to 
himself;  but  that  genius  often  shooting  wild,  and  unchastised  by 
any  discipline  or  study  of  eloquence. 

J  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  great  num- 
ber of  writers  of  sermons  which  this,  and  the  former  age,  have  pro^ 
duced,  among  whom  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  most  respectable 
names.  We  find  in  their  composition  much  that  deserves  praise;  a 
great  display  of  abilities  of  different  kinds,  much  good  sense  and 
piety,  strong  reasoning,  sound  divinity,  and  useftil  instruction; 
•though  in  general  the  degree  of  eloquence  bears  not,  perhaps,  equal 
•proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  mentioned  as  a  model  of  correct  and  bean* 
^fal  style,  besides  having  the  merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent 
strain  of  writing,  in  some  of  his  sermons,  than  is  commonly  met 
with.  Had  Bishop  Butler,  in  pYace  of  abstract  philosophical  essays, 
given  us  more  sermons  in  the  strain  of  those  two  excellent  ones, 
which  he  composed  upon  self  deceit,  and  upon  the  character  of  Ba- 
laam, we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as  distinguished  for  that 
species  of  characteristical  sermons  which  I  before  recommended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper  to 
be  read  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  caution  them 
against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcribing  large  pas- 
sages of  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose.  Such  as  once  indulge 
themselves  in  this  practice,  will  never  have  any  fund  of  their  ewn. 
Infinitely  better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and 
expressions  which  have  occurred  to  themselves,  though  of  inferior 
beantj^  than  to  disfigure  their  compositions  by  borrowed  and  ill- 
sorted«ornaments,  which,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  ha- 
lard  of  discovering  their  own  poverty.  When  a  preacher  sits  down 
to  write  on  any  subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult 
ail  who  have  written  on  the  same  text  or  subieet    This,  if  he  con- 
sult many,  will  throw  perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas;  and 
if  he  consults  only  one,  will  often  warp  him  insensibly  into  his 
^method,  whether  it  be  right  or  not    But  let  him  begin  with  pon- 
dering the  subject  iu  his  own  thoughts;  let  him  endeavour  to  fetch 
materials  from  within;  to  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas;  and  form 
some  sort  of  a  plan  to  himself,  which  it  is  always  proper  to  put 
down  in  writing.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  inquire  how 
others  have  treated  the  same  subject    By  this  means,  the  method 
and  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon  are  likely  to  be  his  own. 
These  thoughts  he  may  impiove,  by  comparing  them  with  tl  e  track 
of  sentiment  which  others  have  pursued ;  some  of  their  sense  he 
mityy  fvithout  blame,  incorporate  into  his  composition;  retaining 
always  his  own  words  and  style.    This  is  fair  assistance :  all  be* 
yond  is  plagiarism. 
On  the  whole,  never  let  the  eapital  principle  with  which  we  set 
S  A 
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out  mi  finit,  be  forgotten,  to  keep  ctote  in  view  the  great  ^nd  for  wUck 
a  pi^acber  mounts  the  pulpit ;  even  to  infuse  good  dispositioiii  blD 
his  hearers,  to  persuade  •  them  to  serve  God,  and  to  become  beiter 
men*  Let  this  always  dwell  on  his  mini^  when  he  is  composmg, 
and  it  will  diffuse  through  his  compositions  that  spirit  wtnch  w3l 
render  them  at  once  esteemed  and  useful.  The  most  useful  pmeher 
is  always  the  best,  and  will  not  fiiil  of  being  esteemed  so.  Embel- 
lish truth  only  with  a  view  to  gain  it  the  more  fuU  and  free  tflnii- 
sion  into  your  bearers'  minds ;  and  yoar  ornaments  will,  in  that  cue, 
be  simple,  masculine,  natural  The  best  applause,  by  &r,  whidi  t 
preacher  can  receive,  arises  from  the  serious  and  deep  impiewoM 
which  his  discourse  leaves  on  those  who  hear  it  The  finest  cim»- 
mium,  perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on  a  preacher,  was  given  by  Imi 
XIT.  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  Massilloo,  whm 
I  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  After  hearing  him  preadi 
at  Versailles,  he  said  to  him,  ^Fatoer,  I  have  heard  many  great ois- 
tors  in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  diem :  botfiir 
you,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for  I 
see  more  of  my  own  character.' 


CtUESTIOirS. 


Bevore  treating  of  the  structure  and 
oomponent  parts  ST  a  regular  oration, 
oa  what  did  oar  author  propose  making 
some  observations  ?  Of  what  has  he  af 
ready  treated;  andwhatremains?  With 
«rhat  shall  webegin?  What  advantages 
has  the  pulpit  peculiar  to  itself?  But  to- 
gether with  these  advantages,  what 
peculiar  difficulties  attend  the  eloquence 
of  the  pi'lpit  ?  What  sort  of  composi- 
tion is  the  greatest  trial  of  skill  ?  What, 
also,  is  to  be  considered?  What  is  solely 
the  preacher's  business:  and  what  is 
the  pleader's?  Whom  does  the  latter 
describej  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
From  these  causes,  what  comes  to  pass? 
In  the  art  of  preaching,  we  are  still  far 
from  what ;  and  what  ibllows?  Of  the 
object,  however,  what  is  observed  ?  On 
this  subject,  what  is  the  opinM>n  of  Dr. 
Campbell  ?  What  may,  perhaps,  occur 
to  some ;  and  on  what  principle?  Tin- 
kler what  circumstances  would  this  ob- 
jection have  weight  ?  What  is  true  elo- 
quence? Oftfais,  what  is  observed;  and 
why  ?  What  is  an  essential  requisite, 
in  order  to  preach  well?  Why  is  this 
necessary ;  and  what  is  the  end  of  all 
preaching?  What,  therefore,  should 
every  sermon  be  ?  What  remark  fbl- 
tewB ;  and  on  what  v>  all  persuasion 
founded?  Howie  this  illustrated?  Atthe 
«une  time,  what  must  he  remembered  ? 
For  what  purposes  does  he  not  ascend 
ttie  pulpit ;  and  for  what  purposes  does 


the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  be?  ^iVhit 
is  one  of  the  first  qualities  of  preaching; 
and  in  what  sense?  Whatdoesoaras- 
thor,  therefore,  not  scruple  to  aaatt 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  7  If  tlw 
be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  ^^ 
very  material  consequence  ibHovB?  lo 
a  preceding  lecture,  what  was  dnwn? 
this  hoMs  in  oUier  kiods  cf  pdbfo 
speaking,  why  does  it  hold  in  ttaehi^ 
est  degree  in  preaching?  What  vO) 
this  always  give  to  his  exbohations; 
and  of  tliM,  what  is  observed?  What 
would  prove  the  moat  effectual  go&rf 
against  those  errovs  whidi  preaehen 
are  apt  to  commit ;  and  what  wooU  be 
its  influence  ?  What  is  one  of  the  roi 
causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very  hi^ 
eminence  m  preaching  ?  What  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  ek^qoeiM 
suited  to  the  pulj^it;  and  why  1  ^^ 
is  it  difficult  to  unite  these  two  chaiso- 
ters  of  eloquence  ?  In  what  shoDldthdi 
union  be  studied  by  all  nreacheni,  asol 
the  utmost  consequence  1  What  Acrt- 
vity  and  warmth,  united,  form ;  and  bf 
it.  what  is  meant?  Next  to  a  jastidea 
or  the  nature  and  object  of  nulpitek^ 
quence,  what  is  the  point  ol  grcstt^ 
importance  to  the  preacher?  Oh  ihj 
subject  what  is  remarked  ?  In  gerc^L 
the  suDJects  should  be  of  what  kkidt 
How  is  this  illustrated?  As  usefuluP" 
and  true  eloquence  always  go  togetbec, 
what  follows?  Till  what  time  are tk 


he  ascend  it  i  Of  ,¥hat  kind,  then,mu8t '  rules  which  relate  to  the  diilcre!*  parti 
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cf  a  diBOOiiTBe.  to  he  reserved:  but 
what  will  now  be  given  1  What  m  the 
Srat  nile  mentioned  ?  Of  unity,  what 
m  here  observed  1  What  does  our  au- 
thor mean  by  unity^  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  On  what  is  this  rule  founded : 
and  what  is  the  effect  of  dividing? 
What  does  this  unity  not  require  ?  As 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  narrowa 
sense,  what  doiss  it  admit  ?  Of  this  re- 
mark, what  illustration  is  given  ?  In 
the  second  place,  according  to  what 
are  sermons  always  the  more  striking, 
and  commonly  the  more  useful ;  ana 
from  what  does  this  ftilow  7  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  By  whom  are  general 
subjects  often  chosen ;  and  why  ?  Of 
these  subjects,  what  is  observed ;  and 
with  what  do  they  fa!l  inl  By  what 
eourse  is  attention  much  more  particu- 
larly commanded  7  What  furnishes  a 
subject  not  deficient  in  unity  or  pre- 
cision 7  But  bow  may  the  subject  be 
made  still  more  interesthu^  7  Wnat  re- 
maric  Mows7  In  the  third  place,  in- 
stead of  saying  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  a  subject,  what  course  should  be 
pursued?   Under  what  circumstances 


would  it  be  requbite  for  the  ministerB 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  full  on  every  parti- 
eular;  ana  why?  What  remara  ibl- 
lowB  ?  There  may  always  be  what  7 
If  he  seeks  to  omit  nothuu;;  wluch  his 
subject  sugffestB,  what  wOlbe  the  con- 
sequence 7  In  studying  a  sermon,  what 
should  the  preacher  do  7  What  mode 
enervates  the  noblest  truths?  What 
may  be  a  consequence  of  observing 
tikis  rule?  Why  will  this  be  attended 
^thlQO  disadvantage?  What  is  by  far 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  method ; 
and  why  7  On  the  contrary,  to  what  is 
that  tedioos  circuit,  which  some  are 
ready  to  take  in  all  their  illustrations, 
Irequently  owing? 

In  the  fourth  place,  above  all  things, 
what  must  be  studied  7  Of  this,  what 
is  observed;  and  why?    In  order  to 
preach  in  an  interesting  manner,  on 
what  will  much  depend;  and  for  what 
■'  reason  ?  What  are  here  but  the  secon- 
dary instruments ;  and  in  wiiat  does 
Chegreat  secret  lie?  For  this  end,  what 
most  be  avoid?  As  much  as  possible, 
m  what  strain  should  the  discourse  be 
'  carried  on?  What  will  be  of  much  ad- 
vanta^ ;  and  for  what  reason  7  For 
thtfi  purpose,  what  study  is  most  neces- 
sary ;  and  what  produces  a  wonderful 
effect  ?  When  are  the  audience  apt  to 
£hink   themselves  unconcerned  in  the 
deecriptkm?    What  fl^ives  the  chief 


power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  dis 
course;  and  hence,  what  commands 
hi^h  attention?  Why  should  no  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  introducing 
these  be  omitted  7  What,  perhaps,  are 
the  most  beautifuL  and  among  the  most 
usefulysermons?  Of  this  topic  of  preach- 
ing, inmat  is  observed  7  What  n  meiw 
tkxiedas  an  example?  In  the  last  place, 
what  cautkn  is  added  7  Of  these,  what 
is  remarked?  How  is  tliis  illustrated  7 
Of  each  of  these  modes,  what  is  obser- 
ved; and  what  fdlows?  What,  alone, 
is  entitled  to  any  authority;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed?  If  a  preacher  forms 
hhnself  upon  this  etanaard,  what  will 
be  tl«e  coiMequence?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated?  With  respect  to  style, 
what  does  the  pulpit  require  7  As  dis- 
courses spoken,  there  are  calculated  for 
the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  heai«re 
what  should  reign  in  them ;  and  what 
should  be  avoid^  7  Of  youner  preach- 
ers, what  is  here  observed  7  What  doer 
the  pulpit  require,  and  with  what  is  this 
perfectly  consistent?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated 7  Why  is  a  lively  and  animated 
style,  extremely  suited  to  the  pulpit  7 
Besides  employing  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons^ wnat  may  he  do  7  But  on  thio 
subject,  what  only  is  it  necessary  to 
observe  7  What  is  a  great  ornament  to 
sermons,  and  how  may  it  be  empbyed  7 
Of  direct  quotations,  and  of  allusbns  to 
remarkable  passages,  what  is  observed  7 
In  a  sermon,  what  stMNild  not  nnpear ; 
and  of  these,  what  is  observed  7  Though 
a  strong  style  must  be  studied,  vet  of 
what  must  we  beware?  Of  epithets, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  how  is  this  il- 
lustr^ed  7  With  what  advice  does  our 
author  conclude  this  head  7  Whatques 
turn  is  here  introduced;  and  how  is  it 
answered  7  To  what  must  the  choice  ol 
either  of  these  methock  be  lefl?  Of  the 
expressions  which  come  warm  und 
fi^lowing  from  the  mind,  what  is  obser- 
ved? But.  then,  what  follows?  What 
method,  therefore,  is  proper,  and  at  the 
beginning  absolutely  necesaarv  7  What 
is  our'  author  incbned  still  nirther  to 
say ;  and  why  7  What  ojdy.  at  ^esi  nt^ 
is  said  of  pronunciation  ana  deHveiy ; 
and  what  remark  follows?  Of  the  ooni- 
mon  people,  what  is  here  observed  7 
How  might  those  materially  aid  then:% 
selves^  whose  memories  are  not  sufb* 
cient  to  retain  a  whole  discourse  7  O* 
French  and  ^gliah  writers  of  sermoua 
what  k  here  observed?  What  is  a 
Frenchsermon?  To  what  do  the  French 
ureaiOsini addjcn  themselves}  and  tst 
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what  the  Enjrlwh  ?  What  would  forni  t  ticularly  mentioned  7  What  k  8aU  <l 
the  model  ol  a  perfect  sermon  ?  How  Biahop  Butler,  and  what  are  hb  beet 


would  a  French  aeiinon  sound  in  our 
eare  ?  What  ceneure  do  French  critics 
pass  on  English  |ireachers?  What  are 
the  defects  of  most  of  the  French  ser- 
mons ?  Admittimc,  however,  all  these 
defects,  what  cannot  be  denied?  Amon^ 
French  protestant  divines^  who  is  the 
most  distintfuis^ied ;  and  who  is  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Roman 
Catholics?  Of  them  regj^ctively,  what 
is  observed?  W^hen  did  the  sermons 
of  Erurlish  divines  abound  with  scho- 
lastic theolos^;  and  of  what  were  they 
full  ?  But  to  these,  what  were  subjoin- 
ed? Upon  the  restoration,  whet  did 
preaching  become  $  and  what  was  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  established  cler- 
gy ?  Upon  this  model,  whose  sermons 
are  most  correct :  and  what  Is  said  of 
him  ?  Of  Tillotsoo's  manner,  what  is 
observed  ?  Henoe,  what  is  he;  but  why 
must  we  not  consider  him  in  the  light  of 
a  perfect  orator?  What^ however,  enti- 
tles him  to  be  held  as  eminent  a  preach- 
er as  En^rland  has  produced  ?  In  Dr. 
Barrow,  what  do  we  admire ;  and  what 
do  we  see?  What  cannot  our  author 
attempt ;  and  what  \b  observed  of  them  ? 
Why  does  Atterbury  deserve  to  be  par- 


sermons  ?  Aj^ainst  what  are  such  as 
are  designed  for  the  church  here  cao- 
tiooed ;  why;  and  what  iiractice  wen 
infinitely  better?  When  a  preacher 
sits  down  to  write  a  sermon,  wfait 
course  should  he  pursue ;  and  for  whai 
reason?  On  the  whole,  what  shoold 
never  be  fivgotten?  What  infioeon 
will  this  have  upon  his  mind;  sod 
what  remarks  follow  ?  What  is  the  belt 
applause  that  a  preacher  can  reodve: 
and  what  instance  is  here  mentioned? 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  A  SERMON  OP 
BISHOP  ATTERBURY*S. 

The  last  lecture  was  employed  Ji  observations  on  the  pecoEsr 
and  distinguishing  characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  pulpit 
But  as  rules  and  dh'ections»  when  delivered  in  the  aostract,  are  never 
so  useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by  particular  instances,  it  mat, 
perhaps,  be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  designed  for  the  dmr^ 
that  I  should  analyze  an  English  sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  d^ 
it,  together  with  the  manner.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  choaen  Bishop 
Atterbury  as  my  example,  ^ho  b  deservedly  accounted  one  of  oqr 
most  eloquent  writers  of  sermuns,  and  whom  I  mentioned  as  such  ia 
the  last  lecture.  At  the  same  Ume,  he  is  more  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  of  thought 
His  style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  (be  whole,  neat  and 
chaste  ;  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons.  In 
bis  sentiraente  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious  and  devotional,  which 
IS  a  great  excellency.  The  sermon  which  I  have  sii^led  out,  is  dnC 
upon  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  first  sermon  of  the  first  vokme, 
which  18  reckoned  one  of  his  best  In  examining  it,  it  is  ncccssarv 
that  I  should  iise  full  liberty,  and  together  with  th^  beauties,  point  out 
an;  defrctM  that  occur  to  me,  in  the  matter  as  well  aa  in  the  style. 
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Psalm  i.  14.'    Offer  unto  God  Thanksgiving. 

<  Among  the  many  excellencies  of  this  pious  collection  of  hymns, 
for  which  so  perticular  a  value  hath  been  set  upon  it  by  the  church 
of  Ood  in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true  price  of  duties 
b  there  justly  stated ;  men  are  called  off  iWmi  resting  in  the  outward 
show  of  religion,  in  ceremonies  and  ritual  observances;  and  taught 
rather  to  practise  (that  which  was  shadowed  out  by  these  rights, 
and  to  which  they  are  designed  to  lead)  sound  inward  piety  and 
virtue. 

<The  several  composers  of  these  Yiymn^WBT^  prophets;  persons 
whose  business  it  was  not  only  to  foretel  events,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church  in  succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  and  reform  also  what 
was  amiss  among  that  race  of  men  with  whom  they  lived  and  con- 
versed; to  preserve  a  foolish  people  from  idolatry  and  false  wor- 
ship ;  to  rescue  the  law  from  corrupt  glosses,  and  superstitious  abus- 
es; aad  to  put  men  in  mind  of  (what  they  are  so  willing  to  forget) 
that  eternal  and  invariable  rule,  which  was  before  \hese positive  du- 
ties, would  continue  after  them,  and  was  to  be  observed,  even  then, 
in  fMneferenee  to  them. 

<  The  dischaige,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office,  taking 
up  so  much  room  in  the  book  of  PscUms;  this  hath  been  one  rea- 
son,  among  many  others,  why  they  have  always  been  so  highly  es- 
teemed ;  because  we  are  from  hence  fnmished  with  a  proper  reply 
to  an  argument  commonly  made  use  of  by  unbeHevers,  who  look 
upon  all  revealed  religions  as  pious  frauds  and  impostures,  on  account 
of  the  prejudices  they  have  entertained  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
Jews;  the  whole  of  which  they  first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  per- 
formaneea,  and  then  easily  persuade  themselves,  that  Ood  could 
never  be  the  author  of  such  a  mere  piece  of  pageantry  and  empty 
fomnality,  nor  delight  in  a  worship  which  consisted  purely  in  a 
number  of  odd,  unaccountable  ceremonies.     Which  objection  ot 
theirs  we  should  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless  we  could' 
prove,  (chiefly  out  of  the  PsalmSj  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic 
writings,)  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare 
outside  and  show;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
heart,  was  a  duty  then  as  well  as  now.' 

This  appears  to  me  an  excellent  introddction.    The  thought  on 
trhicb  it  rests  is  solid  and  judicious;  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms. 
the  attention  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated  from  the  sus- 
picion of  requiring  nothing  more  from  its  votaries  than  ^he  observ* 
ance  of  the  external  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  law/    Such  views 
of  religion  are  proper  to  be  often  displayed ;  and  deserve  to  be  insist* 
ed  atty  by  all  who  wish  to  render  preaching  conducive  to  the  rreat 
purpose  of  promotiag  righteousness  and  virtue.    The  style,  as  for  as 
sre  hav'^  gone,  is  not  only  free  from  faults,  but  elegant  and  happy. 
It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  it  can  be  made  to 
turn  Oil  some  thought,  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated;  especially, 
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if  that  thought  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  following  discourse, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  anticipate  any  thing  that  is  after 
wards  to  be  introaucejl  in  a  more  proper  place.  This  introduetioB 
of  Atterbury's  has  all  these  advantages.  The  encomium  which  he 
m%kes  on  the  strain  of  David's  Psalmsy  is  not  such  as  might  as  wdl 
have  been  prefixed  to  any  other  discourse,  the  text  of  which  was 
taken  from  any  of  the  Psalms.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  intro- 
duction v«  ould  have  lost  much  of  its  beauty.  We  shall  see  from  whit 
foilowsi  how  naturally  the  introductory  thought  connects  with  hit 
text,  and  how  happily  it  ushers  it  in. 

'One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  m  the  words  now  be- 
fore us;  which  are  taken  from  a  Psalm  oi^aphj  written  oo  pQ^ 
pose  to  set  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  perfomh 
ances,  when  compared  with  more  substantial  and  vital  duties.    To 
enforce  which  doctrine, God  himself  is  brought  in  as  delivering  it 
Hear  J  O  my  peqpky  and  I  will  speak;  O  Israel^  and  I  toill  tesH- 
fy  against  ihee:  lam  Oodj  even  thy  God.    The  preface  is  very 
solemn,  and  therefore  what  it  ushers  in,  we  may  be  sure  is  of  no 
common  importance  *,  /  uriU  not  reprom  thee  for  thy  sacriifieee  or 
ihy  burnt  offerings  to  have  been  continually  btfore  me.    That  b, 
I  will  not  so  reprove  thee  for  any  failures  in  thy  sacrifices  and  bunit- 
ofierings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the  chi«f  things  I  reqoiradof 
thee.     lunll  take  no  bullock  out  qfthy  houst^  nor  ht-goai  out  qf 
thy /olds:  I  prescribed  not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  sake,  be- 
cause I  needed  them ;  /or  every  beast  qfthe/orest  is  minCf  andtke 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.    Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before  I 
commanded  thee  to  offer  them  to  me;  so  that,  as  it  follows,  ^  1 
Ufere  hungry  y  yet  would  I  not  tell  thee  ;  /or  the  world  is  mine,  and 
the/ulness  thereo/  But  can  ye  be  so  gross  and  senseless  as  to  think 
me  liable  to  hunger  and  thirst?  as  to  imagine  that  wants  of  that  kind 
can  touch  me?  fFill  I  eat  the  flesh  qf  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  ^ 
goats?    Thus  doth  he  expostulate  severely  with  them,  after  the 
most  graceful  manner  of  the  eastern  poetry.     The  issue  of  which 
is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those  few  words  of  the 
text:  Offer  unto  Ood  thanksgiving.    Would  you  do  your  homage 
the  most  agreeable  way?  would  you  render  the  most  acceptable  of 
services?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.* 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefully  the  text  of  a 
sermon  from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  connexion  between 
them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  apt  to  beeooie  dry  and 
tedious,  especially  when  pursued  into  a  minute  commentary. 
And,  therefore,  except  as  far  as  such  illustration  from  the  con- 
text IS  necessary  for  explaining  the  meaning,  or  in  cases  where  ft 
serves  to  give  dignity  and  force  to  the  text,  I  wofild  adrise  it  to 
be  always  treated  with  brevity.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be  whol- 
ly omifcted,  and  the  text  assumed  merely  as  an  independent  propo- 
sition. If  the  connexion  with  the  context  be  obscure,  and  would 
require  »  lalwious  explanation.  In  the  present  case,  the  illus- 
tration  from  the  context  is  singularly  happy.  The  pasnze  ol 
Uie  Psalm  on  which  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  spirited,  and^con- 
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oeeted  in  soeh  a  manner  with  the  text,  as  to  introduce  it  with  a  yery 
striking  emphasis.  On  the  language  I  have  Kttle  to  obserye,  ex- 
cept  that  the  phrase^  one  great  instance  of  this  prof^y  is  a  elun^sy 
expression.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  said,  one  ^reaf  pfo^f  ot  one 
gfiai  imianee  qftbu.  In  the  same  sentence,  when  he  speaks  of 
mtting  out  the  weakness  and  worihiessness  qfesetemal  per/orm" 
aneeSf  we  may  observe,  that  the  word  toorthtessnesSf  as  it  is  now 
commonly  used,  signifios  more  than  the  deficiency  of  worth,  which  is 
all  that  the  author  means.  It  generally  imports,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  badness  or  blame.  It  would  be  more  proper,  therefore,  to  say, 
the  imperfeetionf  or  the  insignifieancjfy  of  external  performances. 

^  The  use  I  tntrad  ft0  make  of  these  words,  is,  from  hence  to  raise 
some  thoughts  about  that  very  excellent  and  important  duty  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  discoursed  of  at  this  time: 
whether  we  consider,  either  the  more  than  ordinary  coldness  that 
appears  of  late  in  men's  tempers  towards  the  practice  of  this  (or  any 
other)  part  of  a  warm  and  aflB^^ing  devotion;  the  great  occasion  of 
eettittg  aside  this  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago ;  or 
Che  new  instanees  of  mercy  and  goodness  which  God  hath  lately 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us;  answering  at  last  the  m^xvj  prtxyers 
znd/astings  by  which  we  have  besought  him  so  long  for  the  esta- 
hltflhment  of  their  majesties'  throne,  and  for  the  success  of  their 
arms  ;  and  giving  us  in  his  good  time,  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  him  in  the  more  delightAil  part  of  our  duty,  with  the  voiee 
q/jojf  andpraisey  with  a  muUitude  that  keep  holydays? 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable;  no  particular 
beauty  or  neatness  of  expression;  and  the  senteaee  which  it  forms 
IB  long  and  tiresome— to  ratse  some  thoughts  about  the  very  tx^ 
eeUenty  fce.  is  rather  loose  and  awkward ;  better,  to  recommend  that 
very  eatcelleniy  tie.  and  when  he  mentions  setting  aside  a  particular 
day  in  the  calendar,  one  would  imagine,  that  setting  apart  would 
have  been  more  proper,  as  to  se/  aside,  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  di^ 
fereot  idea. 

*  Offer  unto  Ocd  thanksgimng.  Which  that  we  may  do,  let  us 
inquire  first,  how  we  are  to  understand  this  command  of  offering 
praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  God;  and  then,  how  reasonable  it  is 
that  we  should  comply  with  it' 

This  is  the  genendi  division  of  the  diseourse.  An  excellent  one 
it  is,  and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  where  particu- 
lar duties  are  to  be  treated  of;  firiit  to  explain,  and  then  to  reeom* 
mend  or  enforce  them.  A  division  should  always  be  simple  and 
natural;  and  much  depends  on  the  proper  view  which  it  gives  of 
*"  tlie  subject 

'  Our  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  short,  for  who 
M  there,  that  understands  any  thing  of  religion,  but  knows,  that  the» 
o&ring  praise  and  thanks  to  God,  implies,  our  having  a  Hvely  and 
devout  sense  of  his  excellencies,  and  of  his  lienefits;  our  recolleet^ 
-ing  them  with  humility  and  thankfiilness  of  heart;  and  our  ex- 
nressing  these  inward  affections  by  suitable  outward  signs,  by  re- 
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rereot  and  bwly  postures  of  bod)'^,  by  songs^and  byxnnsyand  spiritB- 
ai  ejaculations;  either  publicly  or  privately;  either  in  the  customa> 
ry  and  daily  service  of  the  church,  or  in  its  more  solemn  asaeniUiei^ 
convened  upon  extraordinary  oeeasions?  This  is  the  acoouot  whiek 
evefy  christian  easily  gives  himself  of  it;  and  which,  therefore,  it 
would  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon.  I  shall  only  take  notice  upon 
this  \iesidy  that  praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in  strietneas  of  speeeb, 
signify  things  somewhat  different  Our/Praise  properly  terminates 
in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellencie^and  perfections;  aiwi 
is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his  several 
attributes:  but  thanksghnng  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  imports  only 
a  grateful  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  past  mercies.  We  pni« 
God  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that  regard  either  us  or 
other  men,  for  his  very  vengeance^  and  ihote  judgments  which  he 
sometimes  sends  abroiad  in  the  earth  ;  but  we  tlumk  him,  properly 
speaking,  for  the  instances  of  )\\b  goodness  alone ;  and  for  such  only 
of  these,  as  we  ourselves  are  some  way  concerned  in.  This,  i  say, 
is  what  the  two  words  strietly  imply :  but  since  the  langoage  vk 
Scripture  is  generally  less  exact,  and  useth  either  of  them  often  ts 
express  the  other  by,  I  shall  not  think  m3rself  <rfdiged,  id  what  fol- 
lows, thus  nicely  always  to  distinguish  them.' 

There  was  room  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  duty, 
than  the  author  has  done  under  this  head ;  in  particular,  this  was  the 
place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  are  always  ptone,  of 
making  thanksgiving  to  consist  merely  in  outward  expreasions;  and 
for  showing  them,  that  the  essence  o^  the  duty  lies  in  the  inwaid 
feelings  of  the  heart  In  general,  it  is  of  much  use  to  give  full  and 
distinct  explications  of  reUg^ous  duties^  Qut  as  our  author  intended 
only  one  discourse  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  eabrae  with  equal 
fulness  on  every  part  of  it ;  and  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part, 
on  which,  indeed,  it  iSi  most  necessary  to  enlarge^  the  motives  en- 
forcing the  duty.  For  as  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  know,  than  t» 
practise  duty,  the  persuasive  part  of  the  discourse  is  thai  to  which 
the  speaker  should  always  bend  his  chief  strength.  The  accooat 
given  in  this  head,  of  the  nature  of  praise  and  thankagivinc,  though 
short,  is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  and  the  language  is  smooth 
and  elegant. 

*'  Now,  the  great  reasonabkness  of  this  duty  of  praise  or  thanks- 
giving, and  our  several  obligations  to  it,  vrill  appear,  if  we  eilhev 
consider  it  abaolvtefy  in  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures;  or  eofl»* 
pare  it  with  other  duties,  and  ahow  the  rank  it  bears  aaioag  Aem; 
or  set  out,  in  the  last  place,  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  orf- 
vantages^  with  regard  to  the  devout  performer  of  it' 

The  author  here  en  ers  upon  the  main  part  of  his  subject,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  duty,  and.  mentions  three  aj^ments  for  proving 
it  These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves  proper  and  weighty 
considerations.  How  far  he  has  handled  each  of  them  to  advantagi^ 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  h^ 
bas  omitted  one  very  material  part  of  the  argument,  which  was,  to 
have  shown  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  the  van- 
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OU8  sub)tcts  o^  thftnksgiring  afibrded  im  bf  the  divine  goodneii* 
This  would  have  led  him  to  review  the  chief  benefits  of  creation, 
providence  and  redemption;  and  certainly,  they  are  these  which 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  whole  argument  lor  thanksgiving.  The 
heart  most  first  be  afiected  with  a  suitable  sense  of  the  divine  bep^ 
fits,  before  one  can  be  excited  to  praise  Ood.  If  you  would  persuade 
raeto  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  jrou  must  not  employ  such  consi- 
derations merely  as  those  upon  which  the  aothor  here  rests,  taken 
from  gratitude's  being  the  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a  high  rank 
among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar  advantages. 
These  are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature.  You  must  be* 
gin  With  setting  before  me  all  that  my  fnend  has  done  for  me,  if  you 
mean  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitude. 
The  case  is  perfectly  similar,  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks 
to  God ;  and,  therefore,  in  giving  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  the* 
blessings  conferred  on  us  by  divine  goodness  should  have  been  taken 
into  the  argument 

It  may  be  said ,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this  would 
have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and  into  a  field 
also,  which  is  difficult,  because  so  beaten:  the  enumeration  of  the 
divine  benefits.  He  therefore  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  we 
have  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits.  He  assumes 
hem  as  known  and  acknowledged ;  and  setting  aside  what  may  be 
called  the  pathetic  part  of  the  subject,  or  what  was  calcoli^ed  to 
warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  the  reasoning  part.  In  this  manage- 
ment, I  cannot  altogether  blame  him.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say 
that  it  is  necessary  in  every  discourse  to  take  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  doctrine  of  which  we  treat  Many  a  discourse  is  spoiled,  by 
attempting  to  render  it  too  copious  and  comprehensive.  The  preach- 
er may,  vn^out  reprehe^^non,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  subject^ 
to  which  his  genius  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  theme : 
but  when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  be  thought  essential,  he 
ought  to  give  notice,  that  this  is  a  part  which,  for  the  time,  he  lays 
asf  de.  Something  of  this  sort  would  perhaps  have  been  proper  here. 
Our  author  might  have  b^n,  by  saying,  that  the  reasonableness  of 
Ihis  duty  must  appear  to  every  thinking  being,  who  reflects  upon 
the  infinite  obligations  which  are  laid  upon  us,  by  creating,  preserv- 
ing, and  redeeming  love ;  and,afker  taking  notice  that  the  field  which 
these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him  to  enter  upon  at  that  time^  have 
proceeded  to  his  other  heads.  Let  us  now  consider  these  separately. 

'The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgivmg,  considered^ oAsofofei^,  in 
itself,  is,  I  say,  the  debt  and  law  </our  natvre.  We  had  such  fiiculh 
ties  bestowed  on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  capable  of  satisfying 
this  debt,  and  obeying  this  law;  and  they  nevcn^  tberefefe,  work 
more  naturally  and  ireely,  than  when  th^  are  thus  employed. 

"Tis  one  of  the  earliest  instructions  given  us  by  philosophy,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wisest 
men  of  dil  ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man  was,  that  he 
might  praise  and  honour  him  who  made  him.     When  Ged  had 
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finished  this  goodly  frame  of  things  we  call  ihe  worlds  and  pot  tage- 
ther  the  several  parts  of  it,  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  in  exaci 
numher,  weight,  and  measure;  there  was  still  wanting  a  ereatiire, 
in  these  lower  regions,  T^iat  could  apprehend  the  beauty,  order,  and 
eiLquisite  contriTance  of  it;  that,  from  contemplating  the  ciftf  might 
he  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  great  Giver,  and  do  honour  to  all  his  attri 
butes.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  God  made,  did,  in  some  sense,  gio* 
rify  its  Author,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain  mark  asd 
impress  of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  efi*ect  worthy  of  that  first  cause  fron 
whence  it  flowed ;  and  thus  might  the  heavens  be  said,  at  the  fint 
moment  in  which  they  stood  forth,  to  declare  his  glory ^  and  iktpt- 
fnamenl  to  show  his  handy  work:  But  this  was  an  imperfectand  de- 
fect! ve  glory ;  the  sign  was  of  no  signification  herebelow,  whilst  tliere 
was  no  one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  it  •  Man,  therefore,  was  formed 
'Ui  supply  this  want,  endowed  with  powers  fit  to  find  out,  and  to  at- 
knowledge  these  unlimited  perfections ;  and  then  put  into  this  temple 
of  God,  this  lower  world,  as  the  priestof  nature,  to  offer  up  the  ioceose 
of  thanks  and  praise  for  the  mute  and  insensible  part  of  the  creation. 

<  This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along  of  the  most  thought- 
ful men  down  from  the  most  ancient  times:  and  though  it  be  oat 
demonstrative,  yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge  highly  reasoin 
able,  if  we  do  but  allow  that  man  was  made  for  some  end  or  other; 
and  that  he  is  capable  of  perceiving  that  end.  For  then,  let  us 
search  and  inquire  never  so  much,  we  find  no  other  account  of  him 
that  we  can  rest  upon  so  welL  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  porelj 
for  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  this  is,  in  efiect,  to  say,  that  he  was 
made  for  no  determinate  end ;  or  for  none,  at  least,  that  we  can  dis* 
eern.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  designed  as  an  instance  of  the  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  goodness  of  God ;  this,  indeed,  may  be  the 
reason  of  his  being  in  general;  for  'tis  the  common  reason  of  the 
being  of  every  thing  brides.  But  it  gives  no  account  why  he  wab 
made  suck  a  thing  as  he  is;  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive  be- 
ing. The  particular  reason  of  this,  seems  most  aptly  to  be  drawn 
from  the  praise  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound  to  God 
from  him,  but)  to  be  given  to  God  by  him/ 

The  thouirht  which  runs  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's  bttog 
the  priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  hosing  calculated  ehieiy 
for  that  end,  that  he  might  offer  up  the  praises  of  the  mute  part  of 
the  creation,  is  an  ingenious  thought,  and  well  illustrated.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite idea  among  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  and  it  is  not 
the  worse  on  that  account,  as  it  thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  natu- 
ral sentiment  of  the  human  mind.     In  composing  a  sermon,  how^ 
ever,  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  aon  d 
collateral  a^ment,  or  an  incidental  illustration,  than  to  have  dis- 
played it  with  so  much  pomp,  and  to  have  placed  it  in  the  front  of 
the  arguments  for  this  duty.     It  does  not  seem  to  me,  when  placed 
in  this  station,  to  bear  all  the  stress  which  the  author  lays  upon  it 
When  the  divine  goodness  brought  man  into  existence,  we  cannot 
vv«ll  conceive  that  its  chief  purpose  was,  to  form  a  being  «rho  migM 
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MOgliraiaes  to  hit  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  benevolence,  the 
Supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  that  they  might  rise  to 
happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  through  a  coarse  of 
virtoe,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  our  author 
dwells,  however  beautiful,  appears  too  loose  and  rhetorical  to  be  a 
principal  head  of  discourse. 

<  This  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  And  it 
will  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the  two  ruling 
faculties  of  our  mind,  the  under9ianding  and  the  iMlf^ipATi^  in  both 
which  it  is  deeply  founded :  in  the  understanding,  as  in  tiie  principle 
of  reason,  which  owns  and  acknowledges  it;  in  the  will,as  in  the 
fountain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which  prompto,  and  even  constrains 
us  to  pay  it, 

<  Reaton  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  measure,  by  the  help  of  which 
we  were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  thing,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  perfection  and  goodness  which  we  found  therein.  It  can- 
not therefore,  if  it  doth  its  office  at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  being ;  it  must  needs  see,  and  own,  and  ad- 
mire his  infinite  perfections.  And  this  is  what  is  strictly  meant  by 
praise;  which,  therefore,  is  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  eo^furing  to 
God,  and  acknowledging  him ;  by  aacribing  to  him  what  is  his  due ; 
and  as  far  as  this  sense  of  the  words  reaches,  'tis  impossible  to  ihink 
of  God  without  praising  him;  for  it  depends  not  on  the  understand- 
ing, how  it  shall  apprehend  things,  any  more  than  it  doth  on  the  eye, 
how  visible  objects  shall  appear  to  it 

'The  duty  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the  means 
of  the  will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude,  which  the  Au- 
thor of  our  nature  hath  implanted  in  it  There  is  not  a  more  ac* 
tive  principle  than  this  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  surely  that  which 
deeerves  its  utmost  foree,  and  should  set  all  its  springs  a-work,  is 
God ;  the  great  and  universal  Benefactor,  from  whom  alone  we  re- 
ceived whatever  we  eitherhave,or  are,and  to  whom  we  can  possibly 
repay  nothing  but  our  praises,  or  (to  speak  more  properly  on  this 
head,  and  according  to  the  strict  import  of  the  word)  our  thanks- 
giving. fVAo  hath  first  given  to  Chdy  (saith  the  great  Apostle,  in 
his  usual  figure)  andit  shall berecampensed  unto  him  again  f  A  gift, 
it  seems,  always  requires  a  recompense:  nay  fbiUo/himf  and  throtigh 
kim,  andtohimfarealUhing9:qfhimjUMihe Author;  through  him^ 
as  the  Preserver  and  Governor ;  to  him^  as  the  end  and  perfection  of 
all  things;  to  whom^  thertfore,  (as  it  follows,)  be  glory  for  ever, 
Amen!' 

I  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  author  places 
his  argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something  too  meta^ 
physical  and  refined,  in  his  deaueing,  in  this  manner,  the  obligation 
to  thanksgiving,  from  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  understanding 
and  will.  Though  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just,  yet  U^e  argument 
is  not  sufficiently  plain  and  striking.  Arguments  in  sermons,  espe> 
eially  on  subjects  that  so  naturally  and  easily  suggest  them,  should 
be  palpable  and  popular;  should  not  be  brought  from  topics  thai 
appear  far  sought,  but  should  directly  address  the  heart  and  feelings- 
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The  preacher  oaght  never  to  depart  tdc  far  from  the  eommoii  wtjs 
of  thinking  and  expressing  himself.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
this  whole  head  might  have  been  improved,  if  the  author  had  taken 
up  mote  obvious  ground;  had  stated  gratitude  as  one  of  the  moit 
natural  principles  of  the  human  heart;  had  illustrated  this,  by  show- 
ing how  odious  the  opposite  disposition  is,  and  with  what  genenl 
consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating  and  condemning  the 
ungratefbl ;  and  then  applying  these  reasonings  to  the  present  case, 
had  placed,  in  a  strong  view,  that  entire  corruption  of  moral  seati- 
ment  which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of  thankful  emotions  to- 
wards the  Supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind.  As  the  most  natunl 
method  of  giving  vent  to  grateful  sentiments  is,  by  external  expres- 
sions of  thanksgiving,  he  might  then  have  answered  the  objection 
that  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  expression  of  our  praise  being  insignifi- 
cant to  the  Alhiighty.  But,  by  seeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  ail- 
ment, he  has  omitted  some  of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  eonsider- 
itions,  and  which, properly  displayed,  would  have  afibrded  as  grot 
a  field  for  eloquence  as  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen.  He  goes 
on  : 

'  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are  aUe; 
6f  thanks,  if  we  are  not:  which  thanks,  therefore,  mast  rise  always 
in  proportion  as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and  the  receiver  inca- 
pable of  making  any  other  sort  of  requital.  Now,  since  no  man  hath 
benefited  God  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of 
his  life,  is  continually  benefited  by  him,  what  strong  obligations  mast 
we  needs  be  under  to  thank  him?  ^is  true,  our  thanks  are  really 
as  insignificant  to  him,  as  any  other  kind  of  return  wouM  be;  io 
themselves,  indeed,  they  are  worthless;  but  his  goodness  has  pat 
a  value  upon  them :  he  hath  declared,  he  will  accept  them  in  lieu 
of  the  vast  debt  we  owe;  and  after  that,  which  is  fittest  for  us,  to 
dispute  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an  equinaknty  or  to  pay  theoi? 

<It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far  as  guititude  itself  is 
so)  that  the  good  things  we  receive  from  above,  should  be  sent  back 
again  thither  in  thanks  and  praises ;  aa  the  rivers  ran  into  thtsea^ 
to  the  place  (the  ocean  of  benreftcence),^*om  whence  the  rivere  eomt^ 
thither  should  they  return  again,* 

In  these  paragraphs,  he  hai,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  cottsi- 
derations  which  I  mentioned.  But  he  has  only  touched  them; 
Whereas,  with  advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  body  of 
his  argument. 

^  *  We  have  considered  the  duty  absolutely;  we  are  now toeo9fip0r« 
it  with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among  them.  And 
here  we  shall  find,  that,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion  immediately 
addressed  to  God,  this  is  much  the  noblest  and  most  excellent ;  as  it 
itiust  needs  be,  if  what  hath  been  laid  down  be  allowed,  that  the  end 
of  man's  creation  was  to  praise  and  glorify  God ;  for  that  cannot 
but  be  the  most  noble  and  excellent  act  of  any  being  which  best  ar^ 
swers  the  end  and  design  of  it.  Other  parts  of  devotion,  such  as 
eonfession  and  ;>rayer,  seem  not  originally  to  have  been  designed  for 
man,  nor  man  for  them.     They  imply  guUt  and  want^  with  whirb 
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I  the  siait  qf  innocence  was  not  acquainted.   Had  man  continued  ii 

).  that  estate,  his  worship  (like  the  devotions  of  angels)  had  been  paid 

f  to  Heaven  in  pore  acts  of  thanksgiving ;  and  nothing  had  been  left 

J  for  him  to  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life,  as  n.itura 

direetedy  and  praisisg  the  God  of  nature  who  bestowed  them.  But 
beinff  fallen  from  innocence  and  abundance ;  having  contracted  guilt 
and  forfeited  his  right  to  all  sorts  of  mercies ;  prayer  and  confession 
became  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  retrieve  the  loss,  and  to  restore  him 
to  that  state  wherein  be  should  be  able  to  live  without  them.  These 
are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation ;  before  which,  in  Pa- 
radise, there  was  nothing  but  praise,  and  after  which,  there  shall 
be  nothing  but  that  in  Heaven.  Our  perfect  state  did  at  first,  and 
will  at  last,  consist  in  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  and  herein, 
therefore,  lies  the  excellence  and  the  honour  of  our  nature. 

'  'Tis  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  Apostle  hath  givea 
the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faith,  and  hope,  and  every  spirits 
ual  gift.  Charity  never faiklh^  saith  he;  meaning,  that  it  is  net 
a  virtue  useful  only  in  this  life,  but  will  accompany  us  also  into  the 
next:  but  whether  there  be  prophecies  ^  they  shall  fail;  whether 
there  be  tongues^  they  shall  oe€ute;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away*  Those  are  gifts  of  a  temp  ifary  advantage,  and 
shall  all  perish  in  the  using.  For  we  know  in  partf  and  we  pro* 
phesy  in  part:  our  present  state  is  imperfect,  and,  therefore,  what 
belongs  to  that,  and  only  that,  must  be  imperfect  too.  BtO  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come  f  then  thai  which  is  in  part  shall  be  clone 
away.  The  argument  of  St  Paul,  we  see,  which  sets  eharity  abovis 
the  rest  of  christian  graeesy  will  give  praise  also  the  |ire-eminen«a 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  ehriatian  worship ;  and  we  may  oonelude  our 
reasoning,  therefore, as  he  doUi  his:  Jlnd  now  abideth  ear\/essio^9 
prayer,  andpraiscy  those  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  ispraiseJ 
The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  argument,  the 
high  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with  other 
duties  of  religion.  This  he  handles  with  much  eloquence  and 
beauty.  His  idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of  man,  be- 
fore his  fall  rendered  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall  continue  lia 
be  his  worship  in  Heaven,  when  the  duties  which  are  occasioned  bv 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  shall  have  no  place,  is  solid  and  just ;  hi^^ 
illustration  of  it  is  very  haj^y ;  and  the  style  extremely  flowing  an4 
sweet  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  any  piece  of  oomposition  in  ser- 
mons, that  has  more  merit  than  thiii  head. 

<It  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  \« ell  as  tiiis;  particular- 
ly, as  it  is  the  nu»t  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious  service; 
sueh  as  hath  the  most  of  God,  and  the  least  of  ourselves  in  it,  of  any 
we  pay ;  and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  to  a  pura, 
and  free,  and  perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though  a  good  action 
does  not  grow  immediately  worthless  by  being  done  with  the 
prospect  of  advantage,  as  some  have  strangely  imagined  ;  yet  it 
will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that  its  being  done,  without  the  mix* 
tore  of  that  eadt  or  with  as  Uttle  of  it  i^  possible,  recommends 
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it  80  much  the  more,  and  raises  the  price  of  it  Doth  Job  Jear  God 
for  nought?  was  an  objection  of  Satan ;  which  implied,  that  tliose 
duties  were  most  valuable,  where  our  own  interest  was  the  least 
aimed  at:  and  God  seems,  bj  the  commission  he  then  gave  Satan, 
to  try  experiments  upon  Jobj  thus  far  to  have  allowed  his  plet. 
Now  our  requests  for  future,  and  even  our  acknowledgements  of 
past  mercies,  centre  purely  in  ourselves;  our  own  interest  is  the  di- 
rect aim  of  them.  But  praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  prin* 
eiple,  which  proposes  no  other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit  for  t 
creature  endowed  with  such  faculties  to  do,  towards  the  most  per- 
fect and  beneficent  of  beings;  and  to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  ho- 
nour there,  where  the  voice  of  reason  directs  us  to  pay  it.  God  hath 
indeed  annexed  a  blessing  to  the- duty,  and  when  we  know  this,  we 
cannot  choose,  while  we  are  performing  the  duty,  but  have  some 
regard  to  the  blessing  which  belongs  to  it  However,  that  is  not 
the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  first  motive  that  stir- 
red us  up  to  them.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  naturally  have  be- 
taken ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  desires  in  that  form 
wherein  they  arc  most  properly  conveyed. 

'  In  short,  praise  is  our  most  excellent  work ;  a  work  common  to 
the  church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lifts  us  up  into  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  angels.  The  matter  about  which  it  is 
conversant,  is  always  the  perfection  of  God's  nature ;  and  the  act 
Itself  is  the  perfection  of  ours.' 

Our  author's  second  illustration  is  taken  from  praise  beine  the 
most  disinterested  act  of  homage.  This  he  explains  juntly  and  ele- 
gantly; though,  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rather  too  thin  and 
refined  for  enforcing  religious  duties:  as  creatures,  such  as  we,  in 
approaching  to  the  divine  presence,  can  neVer  be  supposed  to  lay 
aside  all  consideration  of  our  own  wants  and  necessities ;  and  cer- 
tainly are  not  required  (as  the  author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of 
such  regards.  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant,  and 
happily  expressed. 

'  I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar 
properties  and  advantages^  which  recommend  it  to  the  devout  per- 
former.    And, 

*l.  It  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of  our  devotions:  it  proceeds  al- 
ways from  a  lively,  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  it  cherishes  and  im- 
proves what  it  proceeds  from.  For  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto 
our  Godf  (says  one,  whose  experience,  in  this  case,  we  may  rely 
upon)  ybr  it  is  pleasant^  and  praise  is  comely.  Petition  and  confes- 
sion are  the  language  of  the  indigent  and  the  guilty,  the  breathings 
of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit;  Is  any  afflicted  ?  let  him  pray :  but  is 
any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms.  The  most  usual  and  natural 
way  of  men's  expressing  the  mirth  of  their  hearts  is  in  a  song,  and 
songs  are  the  very  language  of  praise ;  to  the  expressing  of  which 
they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  appropriated,  and  are  scarce  of  any 
othei  use  in  religion.  Indeed,  the  whole  composition  of  this  duly 
is  such,  as  throughout  speaks  ease  and  delight  to  the  mind.    It  pro- 
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eeeds  from  love  and  from  thankfxilnesa ;  from  love^  the  founUm  o( 
pleasure,  the  passion  which  ^ves  every  thing  we  do,  or  enjoy,  itp 
relish  and  agreeableness.  From  thankfidne98j  which  involves  in 
it  the  memory  of  past  benefits,  the  actaal  presence  of  them  to  the 
mind,  ^nd  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  its  principle, 
such  is  its  end  also :  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  to  the  mind,  by 
doing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  which  it  labours  under  \ 
by  delivering  it  to  those  thoughts  of  praise  and  gratitude,  those  ex- 
nltations  it  is  so  full  of;  and  which  should  grow  uneasy  and  trouble* 
•ome  to  it  if  they  were  kept  in.  If  the  thankful  ^  refrained,  it  would 
be  pain  and  grief  to  them :  but  then,  then  <  is  their  soul  satisfied  as 
with  marrow  and  Tatness,  when  their  mouth  praiseth  God  with  joy- 
fullips.*' 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discourse,  the  expression  which  the  au- 
thor use^,  <  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  advantages,' 
would  now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expression,  as  ^  to  point  out/ 
or  '  to  show.'  The  first  subdivision,  concerning  praise  being  the 
most  pleasant  part  of  devotion,  is  very  just  and  well  expressed,  as  far 
as  it  goes;  but  seems  to  me  rather  defective.  Much  more  might 
have  been  said,  upon  the  pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  acts 
of  devotion.  It  was  a  cold  thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening 
the  mind  of  a  debt.  The  author  should  have  insisted  more  upon 
the  influence  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  warming,  gladdening, 
soothing  the  mind ;  lifting  it  above  the  world,  to  dwell  among  divine 
and  eternal  objects.  He  should  have  described  the  peace  and  joy 
which  then  expand  the  heart ;  the  relief  which  this  exercise  procures 
fromi  the  cares  and  agitations  of  life ;  the  encouraging  views  of  Pro- 
vidence to  which  it  leads  our  attention :  and  the  trust  which  it  pro- 
moties  in  the  divine  mercy  for  the  future,  by  the  commemoration  of 
benefits  past  In  short,  this  was  the  place  for  his  pouring  out  a 
greater  flow  of  devotional  sentiments  &an  what  we  here  find. 

*%.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of  divine  prv'se^that  it 
enlargeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of  our  souls,  turning  tt>em  from 
low  and  little  things^  upon  their  greatest  and  noblest  object,  the 
divine  nature,  and  employing  them  in  the  discovery  and  admiration 
of  those  several  perfections  that  adorn  it  We  see  what  difiTerence 
(here  is  between  man  and  man,  such  as  there  is  hardly  greater  be* 
tween  man  and  beast :  and  this  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  diflerent 
vphere  of  thought  which  they  act  in,  and  the  different  objects  they 
converse  with.  The  mind  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  peasant  and 
the  prince ;  the  force  of  it  naturally  equal,  in  the  untaught  man,  and 
Ihe  philosopher ;  only  the  one  of  these  is  busied  in  mean  a/hirs,  and 
within  narrower  bounds ;  the  other  exercises  himself  in  things  of 
weight  and  moment ;  and  this  it  is,  that  puts  the  wide  distance  be- 
tween them.  Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  sunbeams 
are  to  a  bud  or  flower;  they  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves 
of  it;  put  it  upon  exerting  and  spreading  itself  every  way;  and  call 
Ccirf  h  all  those  poweiB  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it  Tlie  praise 
iand  admiration  of  God,  therefore,  bring  this  advantage  along  with 

4S 
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\U  that  it  sets  our  faculties  upon  their  full  stretch,  and  laaproTestben 
to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.' 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressed,  and  to  censure  it  might  appeir 
hypercritical.  Some  of  the  expressions,  however,  one  would  think 
might  be  amended.  The  simile,  for  instance,  about  the  effects  of 
the  sunbeams  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty,  but  not  correelly 
expressed.  *  They  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it'  H 
this  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrase,  <  as  it  were,' 
is  needless;  if  it  is  to  be  metaphorically  understood,(  which  appears 
to  be  the  case,)  the  ^  leaves  of  the  mind,'  is  ^arsh  language ;  besides 
that,  <  put  it  upon  exerting  itself,'  is  rather  a  low  expression.  Nothing 
is  more  nice  than  to  manage  properly  such  similes  and  allusions,  so 
as  to  preserve  them  perfectly  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
the  image  lively :  it  might  perhaps  be  amended  in  some  such  way 
as  this :  >  As  the  sunbeams  open  the  bud,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  a 
flower,  noble  objects  have  a  like  efiect  upon  the  mind:  they  expand 
and  spread  it,  and  call  forth  those  powers  that  before  lay  hid  asd 
locked  up  in  the  soul.' 

*  3.  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  honMor, 
and  a  high  indignation  of  mind  at  everything  that  openly  pro&net 
it  For  what  we  value  and  delight  in,  we  cannot  with  patience  hear 
slighted  or  abused.  Our  own  praises,  which  we  are  oonstantiy  pot* 
ting  up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting  ths 
divine  glory  in  every  other  instance ;  and  will  make  us  set  our  fiees 
against  all  open  and  avowed  impieties ;  which,  methinks,  should  be 
considered  a  littie  by  such  as  would  be  thought  not  to  be  viranting  ia 
this  duty,  and  yet  are  often  silent  under  the  foulest  dishonours  done 
to  religion,  and  its  great  Author :  for  tamely  to  hear  God's  nameaod 
worship  vilified  by  others,  is  no  very  good  argument  that  wehkve 
been  used  to  honour  and  reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ounelves.' 

The  thought  here  is  well  founded,  though  it  is  oarelesaiy  and 
loosely  br  ught  out  The  sentence, '  our  own  praises,  which  we  are 
constantiy  putting  up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and 
promotingthe  divine  gloryin  every  other  instance,'  is  both  n^^igent 
in  language,  and  ambisuous  in  meaning,  for  <  our  own  praises,'  pro- 
perly signifies  the  praises  of  ourselves.  Much  better  if  he  had  said, 
'  Those  devout  praises  which  we  constantly  ofier  up  to  the  Almighty, 
will  naturally  prompt  us  to  promote  the  divine  glory  in  evary  other 
instance.' 

*  4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep  humility  and  eon* 
sciousness  of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  attention  to 
God  and  his  attributes,  we  shall  easily  discover  our  own  weakness 
and  emptiness;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will  abate,  and 
we  shall  see  and  feel  that  we  are  ^  altogether  lighter  to  be  laid  in  the 
balance  than  vanity ;'  and  this  is  a  lesson  which,  to  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  is,  I  think,  very  well  worth  learning.  We  are  naturally 
presumptuous  and  vain;  fulKof  ourselves,  and  regardless  of  every 
thing  besides,  especially  when  some  little  outward  privileges  dis- 
tinguish us  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  then,  it  is  odds,  but  we  kiek 
into  ourselves  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,  <  and  are  wiser' 
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(aiid  better  every  wty) '  in  our  own  conceit,  than  seven  then  that  can 
render  a  reason.'  Now  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  curb 
of  this  vanity  y  as  a  due  attention  to  God's  excellences  and  perfections 
By  comparing  these  with  those  which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,  we 
shall  learn,  <  not  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves,  than  we  ought 
to  think  of  ourselves,'  but  <  to  think  soberly ;'  we  shall  find  moresatis- 
faction  in  looking  upwards,  and  humbling  ourselves  before  our  com- 
mon Creator,  than  in  casting  our  eyes  downward  with  scorn  upon 
oar  fellow-creatures,  and  setting  at  nought  any  part  of  the  work  oi 
his  hands*  The  vast  distance  we  are  at  from  real  and  infinite  worth, 
will  astonish  us  so  much,  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  value  our- 
Bclvesupon  these  lesser  degrees  of  pre-eminence,  which  custom  or 
opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have  given  us  over 
other  men/ 

Though  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in  ele- 
gance and  beauty  appears.  The  phrase,  ^  it  is  odds  but  we  look  into 
ourselves,  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,'  is  much  too  low  and 
colloquial  for  a  sermon— ne  might  have  said,  *  we-are  likely,'  or  *  we 
are  prone/  to  look  into  ourselves. — ^Comparing  these  with  those 
which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,'  is  also  very  careless  style. — ^  By 
comparing  these  with  the  virtues  and  abilities  which  we  ascribe  to 
ourselves,  we  shall  learn' — would  hsve  been  purer  and  more  correct. 

*  5.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  it  is  this :  that  a 
conscientious  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all  false  and  mean 
praise,  all  fulsome  and  servila  flatteries,  such  as  are  in  use  among 
men.  Praising,  as  it  is  commonly  managed,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
trial  of  skill  upon  a  man,  how  many  good  things  we  can  possibly  say 
of  him.  All  the  treasures  of  oratory  are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine 
things  that  ever  were  said,  are  heaped  together  for  his  sake ;  and  no 
matter  whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  not ;  so  there  be  but  enough 
on't;  which  is  one  deplorable  instance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the 
baseness  of  human  nature,  of  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice; 
to  right  or  wrong,  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  praised.  But  he  who 
hath  a  deep  sense  of  the  excellences  of  God  upon  his  heart  will  make 
a  god  of  nothing  besides.  He  will  give  every  one  his  just  enco- 
mium, honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  Is  due,  because 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  so ;  but  the  honour  of  God  will  suffer  him  to  go  no 
farther.  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring  prince 
(who  now,  God  be  thanked,  needs  flattery  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever  he  did,)  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense  which 
hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers.' 

This  head  appears  scarcely  to  deserve  any  place  among  the  more 
important  topics  that  naturally  presented  themselves  on  this  subject: 
At  feast,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application  which  the 
author  makes  of  his  reasoning  to  the  flatterers  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
the  tlianks  which  he  offers  to  God,  for  the  affairs  of  that  prince  be- 
ing in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  now  needed  flattery  more  than  ever. 
This  political  satire  is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  unworthy  of  the 
BubiecL 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think,  upon  reviewing  our  author's  ar- 
3C 
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gaments,  Uiat  he  hai  oTerlooked  some  topics,  respeetiBg  the  happy 
consequences  of  this  duty,  of  fully  as  much  importance  as  any 
that  he  has  inserted.  Particularly,  he  ouf^ht  not  to  have  cmittted  the 
happy  tendency  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  strengtheo  good  dis- 
positions in  the  heart ;  to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  Ikote 
perfections  which  we  adore ;  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  sail 
into  the  whole  of  religion,  as  the  service  of  our  Benefactor.  Tbew 
are  consequences  which  nsturally  follow  from  the  proper  perfiDrro- 
ance  of  this  duty  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted; 
as  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  showing  the  good  efleet  of  de- 
votion on  practical  religion  and  moral  virtue,  and  pomting  out  the 
necessary  connexion  m  the  one  with  the  other.  For  certain- 
ly the  great  end  of  ]Hreaching  is,  to  make  men  better  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  and  to  promote  that  complete  reformation  of  keirt 
and  conduct  in  which  true  Christianity  consists.  Our  author,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  such  views  of  religkm; 
for,  in  his  general  strain  of  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  so 
he  IS,  at  the  same  •time,  prsctical  and  moral. 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
»]s  elegant  and  beautiful;  and  such  concludine  views  erf*  the  sub- 
ject are  frequently  very  proper  and  useful :  'Upon  these  grounds 
doth  the  duty  of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obligations  tbst 
hind  us  to  the  performance  of  it.  It  is  the  end  of  our  being,  and 
the  very  rule  and  law  of  our  nature ;  flowing  from  the  two  great 
fountains  of  human  action,  the  understanding  and  the  will,  natu- 
rally, and  almost  necessarily.  It  is  the  most  excellent  pert  of  our 
religious  worship;  enduring  to  eternity,  afiker  the  rest  shall  be  done 
away;  and  paid,  even  now,  in  the  frankest  manner,  with  the  lesst 
regard  to  our  own  interest  It  recommends  itself  to  us  by  sevenl 
peculiar  properties  and  advantages;  as  it  carries  more  pleasure 
in  it  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion;  as  it  enlarges  and  exalts  the 
several  powers  of  the  mind ;  as  it  breeds  in  us  an  exquisite  sense 
uf  &od's  honour,  and  a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  the  world ;  as  h 
teaches  us  to  be  humble  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  preserves  us 
from  base  and  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  ondue 
praises  upon  others.' 

After  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of  men,  the 
careless  and  the  profane.  His  address  to  the  careless  is  beautiful  and 
pathetic ;  that  to  the  profane,  is  not  so  well  executed,  and  is  liaUir 
to  some  objection.  Such  addresses  appear  to  me  to  be,  on  acverri 
occasions,  very  useful  parts>of  a  discourse.  They  prevailed  muck 
in  the  strain  of  preaching  before  the  restoration ;  and  perhaps,  since 
that  period,  have  been  too  much  neglected.  They  afford  an  oppar* 
tunity  of  farin^ne  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  audience,  man> 
things,  which  m  tne  eourse  of  the  sermon,  were,  perhaps,  deliver* 
ed  in  die  abstract 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  concMsion  of  the  sermon,  which  tsehief* 
\y  employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  oi  public  afifldre  at  thtt 
time.     Considered  upon  the  whole,  this  discourse  of  Bishop  Atte^ 
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bory's  i8l>oth  useful  and  bcautifal ;  thoagfa  I  have  Yentured  to  point 
out  some  defects  in  it.  Seldom,  or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet 
with  a  composition  of  any  kind,  whicH  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its 
parts :  and  when  we  lake  into  aceount  the  difficulties  which  I  before 
showed  to  attend  the  efequenoe  of  the  pulpit,  we  have,  perhaps, 
less  reason  to  look  for  perfection  in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other 
composition. 


LECTURE  XXXI. 


CONDUCT  OP  A  DISCOURSE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS 

INTRODUCTION,  DIVISION.  NARRATION,  AND 
EXPLICATION. 

I  HAVs,  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  public  speaking,  popular  as- 
eemblies,  th^  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  I  am  now  to  treat  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  them  all;  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  or  oration^  iu  gene 
ral.  The  previous  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  distinguishing  spirit 
and  character  of  different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  was  npcessary 
for  the  proper  application  of  the  rules  which  I  am  about  to  deliver; 
and  as  I  proceed,  I  shall  further  point  out,  how  far  any  of  these  rules 
may  have  a  particular  respect  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  popu- 
lar courts. 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will  most 
eoipmonly  begin  with  some  introduction,  in  order  to  piepare  the 
minds  of  his  hearers ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and  explain  the 
facts  connected  with  it;  he  will  employ  arguments  for  establishing 
his  own  opinion,  and  overthrowing  that  of  his  antagonist;  he  may, 

ferhaps,  if  there  be  room  for  it,  endeavour  to  touch  the  passions  of 
is  audience ;  and  after  having  said  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  will 
bring  his  discourse  to  a  close  by  some  peroration  or  conclusion* 
This  being  the  natural  train  of  speaking,  the  parts  that  compose  a 
regular  formal  oration,  are  these  six;  first,  the  exordium  or  intro- 
duction; secondly,  the  state,  and  the  division  of  the  subject;  third- 
ly, narration  or  explication;  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or  arguments; 
fifthly,  the  pathetic  part ;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean 
that  each  of  these  must  enter  into  every  public  discourse,  or  that 
they  must  enter  always  in  this  order.  There  is  no  reason  fbr  being  . 
^  so  formal  on  every  occasion;  nay,  it  would. often  be  a  fault,  and 
would  render  a  discourse  pedantic  and  stiff.  There  may  be  many 
excellent  discourses  in  public,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  alto-^ 
gether  wanting;  where  the  spesker,  for  instance,  uses  no  introduce 
tioti,  but  enters  directly  on  his  subject ;  where  he  has  no  occasion 
either  to  divide  or  explain ;  but  simply  reasons  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  then  finishes.  But  as  the  parts  which  I  have  mention- 
ed are  the  natural  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  oration ;  and  as  in 
every  discourse  whatever,  some  of  them  must  be  found,  itisnece&- 
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mry  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should  treat  of  each  of  them  dis- 
tiDctly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  exordium  or  introduction.  This  is 
manifestly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking.  It  ii 
not  a  rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and  suggest- 
ed by  common  sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel  another; 
when  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct,  or  to  reprove,  prudence  will  ge- 
nerally direct  him  not  to  do  it  abruptly,  but  to  use  some  preparation : 
to  begin  with  somewhat  that  may  incline  the  persons  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself,  to  judge  favourably  of  what  he  is  about  to  say, 
and  may  dis]>ose  them  to  such  a  train'of  thought  as  will  forward 
and  assist  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
the  main  scope  of  an  introduction.  Accordingly,Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian  mention  three  ends,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  shoula  oe  sub- 
servient :*Reddere  auditores  benevolos,  attentos,  dociles,' 
'  First,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  hearers ;  to  render  them 
benevolent,  or  well-affected  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  subject     To- 

fncs  for  this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  the  bar,  be  sometimes  takei 
rom  the  particular  situation  of  the  speaker  himself,  or  of  his  client, 
or  from  the  character  or  behaviour  of  his  antagoni^^ts,  contrasted  with 
his  own  ;  on  other  occasions,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as 
closely  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  hearers:  and,  iq  general, 
from  the  modesty  and  good  intention  with  which  the  speaker  enters 
upon  his  subject  The  second  end  of  an  introduction  Is,  to  rabe 
the  attention  of  the  hearers ;  which  may  be  effected,  by  giving  them 
some  hints  of  the  importance,  dignity,  or  novelty  of  the  subject; 
or  some  favourable  view  of  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which 
we  are  to  treat  it ;  and  of  the  brevity  with  which  we  are  to  dis- 
course. The  third  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or  open  to 
persuasion ;  for  which  end,  we  must  begin  with  studying  to  remove 
any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted  against  the 
cause,  or  side  of  the  argument, whicj  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  i^trodQ^ 
tion.  When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them ;  whei 
we  are  already  secure  of  the  good  will,  the  attention,  and  the  docili- 
ty of  the  audience,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  formal  introductions 
may^without  any  prejudice,  be  omitted.  And  indeed,  when  they  serve 
for  no  purpose  but  mere  ostentation,  they  had,  for  the  most  pait 
better  be  omitted  ;  unless  as  far  as  respect  to  the  audience  makes  it 
decent,  that  a  speaker  should  not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly, 
but  by  a  short  exordium  prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say. 
Demosthenes'  introductions  are  always  short  and  simple;  Cicero's 
are  fuller  and  more  artful. 

The  ancient  critics  distinguished  two  kinds  of  introductions,  whieb 
they  call  'principium,'  and  ^insinuatic'  *  Principium' is,  where 
the  orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  '  Insin- 
uatioMs,  where  a  larger  compassmustbe  taken;  and  where, presumii^ 
the  disposition  of  the  audience  to  be  much  against  the  orator,  be 
must  gradually  reconcile  them  to  hearing  him,  before  he  plainly  dis^ 
covers  the  point  which  he  has  in  view. 
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Of  t}iis  latter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  instance 
in  Cicero's  second  oration  against  RuUus.  This  RuUus  waa  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  had  proposed  an  Agrarian  law ;  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  ab* 
solute  power  for  five  yeari^over  all  the  lands  conquered  by  the  re- 
public, in  order  to  divide  tliem  among  the  citizens.  Such  laws  had 
often  been  proposed  by  factious  magistrates,  and  were  always  greedi- 
ly received  by  the  people.  Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people ;  he 
had  lately  been  made  consul  by  their  interest;  and  his  first  attempt 
ia  to  make  them  reject  this  law.  The  subject  was  extremely  deli- 
cate, and  required  much  art.  He  begins  with  acknowledging  all 
the  fiivours  which  he  had  received  from  the  people,  in  preference 
to  the  nobility.  He  professes  himself  the  creature  of  their  power, 
and  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interest  He  de- 
claies,  that  he  held  himself  to  be  the  consul  of  the  people;  and 
that  be  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popular 
magistrate.  But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word. 
He  understood  it  to  import  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interest 
of  the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  ease,  and  their  peace;  but  by 
some,  he  saw  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to  their  own  selfish 
and  ambitious  designs.  I  n  this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gradually 
nearer  to  his  purpose  of  attacking  the  proposal  of  RuIIus ;  but  still 
with  great  management  and  reserve.  He  protests,  that  he  is  far 
from  being  an  enemy  to  Agrarian  laws;  he  gives  the  highest 
praises  to  the  Gracchi,  those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  as- 
sures them,  that  when  he  first  heard  of  RuUus's  law,  he  had  resolv- 
ed to  support  it  if  he  found  it  for  their  interest;  but  that,  upon  ex- 
amining  it,  he  found  it  calculated  to  establish  a  dominion  that  was 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggrandize  a  few  men  at  the  expense 
of  the  public :  and  then  terminates  his  exordium,  with  telling  them 
that  he  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being  of  this  opinion ;  but 
that  if  his  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them,  he  will  give  up  his  own  opin- 
ion and  embrace  theirs.  In  all  this  there  was  great  art  His  elo- 
quence produced  the  intended  effect;  and  the  people,  with  one 
voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian  law. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  in« 
troduction,-!  proceed  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper  compo- 
sition of  it.  These  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a  part  of  the 
discourse  which  requires  no  small  care.  It  is  always  of  importance 
to  begin  well;  to  make  a  favourable  impression  atfiist  setting  out; 
when  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are  most  dis- 
posed to  receive  any  iippression  easily.  I  must  add,  too,  that  a  good 
introduction  is  often  found  to  be  extremely  difficult  Few  parts  of 
the  discourse  give  the  composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with 
more  nicety  in  the  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and  natural. 
The  subject  must  always  suggest  it  It  must  appear,  as  Cicero  beau- 
tifully  expresses  it,  ^EiBSoruisse  penitus  ex  re  de  qua  tum  agitur.'* 

!  To  \mwb  »prung  up,  of  in  own  accord,  from  Uie  matter  which  b  iiii<ler  cooiktorv- 
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It  18  too  common  a  fault  in  introductions,  that  they  are  taken  from 
some  common*place  topic,  which  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand ;  bj  which  means  they  stand  apart,  like  pieces  de> 
tached  from  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  Of  this  kind  are  Sallnst's  in« 
troductions,  prefixed  to  his  Catilinarian  and  Jueurthiae  wars.  They 
mrght  as  well  have  been  introductions  to  any  ouier  history,  or  to  any 
other  treatise  whatever:  and,  therefore,  thou|^  elegant  in  then* 
selves,  they  must  be  considered  as  blemishes  in  the  work,  from  want 
of  due  connexion  with  it  \  Cicero,  though  abundantly  comet  in 
this  particular  in  his  orations,  yet  is  not  so  in  his  other  worku  Itap* 
pears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Atticus,  (L.  xvi.  6.)  that  it  was  his  eus* 
torn  to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  collection  of  different  introductions 
or  prefaces,  ready  to  be  prefixed  to  any  work  that  he  mif^  after- 
wards publish.  In  consequence  of  this  strange  method  of  composing, 
it  happened  to  him,  to  employ  the  same  introduction  twice  without 
remembering  it ;  prefixing  it  to  two  different  works.  Upon  Attictw 
informing  him  of  this,  he  acknowledges  the  mistake,  and  sends  kirn 
a  new  introduction. 

In  order  to  render  introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is,  in  my  opin* 
ion,  a  good  nile,  that  they  should  not  be  planned  till  after  one  has 
meditated  in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his  diseoarse^  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  should  b^in  to  think  of  some  proper  and  na* 
tural  introduction.  By  taking  a  contrary  course,  and  labouring  in 
the  first  place  on  an  introduction,  every  one  who  is  accostomed  to 
composition  will  often  find,  that  either  he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  some 
comttion*place  topic,  or  that,  instead  of  the  introduction  being  ac* 
commodated  to  the  discourse,  he  is  obliged  to  accommodate  the 
whole  discourse  to  the  introduction  which  he  had  previoudy  writ- 
ten. Cicero  makes  this  remark;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  hk 
practice  was  not  always  conformable  to  hb  own  rule.  <  Omnibnt 
rebus  consideratis,  tum  denique  id,  quod  primum  est  dtceDduna, 
postremum  soleo  cogitare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  si  quaado  id 
primum  invenire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit  nisi  aut exile,  aotmiga* 
torium,  aut  vulgare.'*  After  the  mind  has  been  once  warmed  ml 
put  in  train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  subject,  roatmab  for  thr 
preface  will  then  suggest  themselves  much  more  readily. 

In  the  second  place,  in  an  introduction,  correctness  akoaM  ho 
carefully  studied  in  the  expression.  This  is  requisite  on  aecount 
of  the  situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  more  disposed 
to  criticise  than  at  any  other  period ;  they  are,  as  yet,  unoccupied 
with  the  subject  or  the  arguments;  their  attention  is  whoUy  direct* 
ed  to  the  speaker's  style  and  manner.  Something  most  be  done, 
therefore,  to  prepossess  them  in  his  favour;  though,  for  the  same 
reasons,  too  much  art  must  be  avoided ;  for  it  will  be  more  easily  de> 
tected  at  that  time  than  afterwards,   and  will  derogate  from  persua- 

*  *  When  1  h9LW9  planoed  and  diseitcd  n\\  the  materialt  of  my  diac<mrae,  it  is  ny  cm^ 
torn  to  think,  in  the  last  place,  of  the  introduction  wKh  which  I  am  to  begin.  For  if  at  wmf 
cime  I  hare  endeavoured  co  invent  an  Introduction  first,  nothing  has  ever  occuiind  t> 
me  for  that  purpose,  bat  what  was  trifling,  nugatory,  and  vulgar.* 
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81011  in  dU  that  foliows.  A  correct  plainness,  and  elegant  simpli- 
city,  b  the  proper  character  of  an  introduction :  ^  Ut  yideamur,'  says 
Quintilian,  <  accurate  non  callidi  dicere.' 

In  the  third  plaee»  modesty  is  another  character  which  it  most  carry* 
All  appearances  of  modesty  are  faToorable  and  prepossessing.  If 
the  orator  set  oot  with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  the  selC* 
loTO  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  presently  awakened,  and  will 
follow  him  with  a  very  susptcions  eye  throuj^iout  all  his  progress. 
Hb  modesty  should  discover  itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  the 
beginning,  but  in  his  whole  manner;  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in 
the  (oneo.  his  Toioe.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks 
of  respect  and  awe,  which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses 
them.  Indeedfthe  modesty  of  an  introduction  should  never  betray 
any  thing  mean  or  abject  It  b  always  of  great  use  to  an  orator, 
that  together  with  modesty  and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he  should 
show  a  certain  sense  of  dignity,  arising  from  a  persuasion  of  the 
justice  or  importanoe  of  the  subfect  on  which  he  b  to  speak. 

The  modesty  of  an  introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  oot  too 
nuch.  '  Non  fumum  ex  fidgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.'*  This 
certainly  b  the  general  rule,  that  an  orator  should  not  put  forth  all 
hb  strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow  upon  us,  as 
kb  discourse  advances.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is 
allowable  for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a  high  and  bold  tone; 
asy  for  instance,  when  he  rises  to  defend  some  cause  which  has  been 
much  run  down,  and  decried  by  the  public.  Too  modest  a  begin- 
ning might  be  then  like  a  confession  of  guilt  By  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  hb  exordium,  he  must  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  that 
io  against  him,  and  to  remove  prejudices,  by  encountering  them 
without  fear.  In  subjects,  too,of  a  declamatory  nature,  and  in  ser- 
mons, where  the  subject  is  striking,  a  magnificent  introduction  has 
sometimes  a  good  efllect,  if  it  be  properly  supported  in  the  sequel. 
Thus  Bishop  Atterfoury,  in  beginning  an  eloquent  sermon,  preach* 
od  on  the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  what  is  called  King 
Charles's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner:  <This  is  a 
day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy ;  distinguished  in  the 
calendar  of  our  church,  and  the  annab  of  our  nation,  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  an  excellent  prince,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  his  re- 
bellious subjects;  and,  by  hb  fall,  derived  infamy,  mbery^  and  guilt 
on  them,  and  their  sinful  posterity.'  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  the 
other  ^ebrated  French  preachers,  very  often  begin  their  discour* 
MS  with  laboured  and  sublime  introductions.  These  raise  atten- 
tion* and  throw  a  lustre  on  tiie  subject;  but  let  every  speaker  be 
much  on  hb  guard  against  striking  a  higher  note  at  the  h^nning^ 
SJma  he  b  able  to  keep  up  in  his  progress. 

•  He  does  BotlaHihitt  a  Uam  hit  6ray      < 
Sudden  to  glare,  and  then  in  tmolLe  expire ; 
But  rieef  ftom  a  doud  ef  unoke  to  light, 

*  itedpoanUeepecSentauraclet  to  eight. 

UoB.  Aw%,  Post.  TMAwaaa, 
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In  the  fourth  place,  an  introduetion  should  usually  be  earned  on 
in  the  calm  jnanner.     This  is  seldom  the  place  for  rehemence  and 
passion.  Emotions  must  rise  as  the  discourse  adFanees.   The  minds 
of  the  hearers  must  be  gradually  prepared*  before  the  speaker  can 
venture  on  strong  and  passionate  sentiments.     The  exoeptions  to 
this  rule  are,  when  the  subject  is  such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it 
naturally  awakens  some  passionate  emotion ;  or  when  the  unexpeet* 
ed  presence  of  some  person  or  object,  in  a  popular  assembly,  inflamei 
the  speaker,  and  makes  him  break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.    Ei* 
ther  of  these  will  justify  what  is  called  the  Exordium  oi  abrupio. 
Thus  the  appearance  of  Catiline  in  the  senate  renders  the  vehement 
beginning  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against  him  very  natural  and 
proper:  'Quousque  taddem,  Catilina,  abutere  patientia  nostra?' 
And  thus  Bishc^  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this  text,  ^  Blessed  is 
he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,'  ventures  on  breakini; 
forth  with  this  bold  exordium :  *  And  can  any  man  then  be  offended 
in  thee,  blessed  Jesus?'  which  address  to  our  Saviour  he  continues 
for  a  page  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division  of  his  subject.     But 
such  introductions  as  these  should  be  hazarded  by  very  few,  as  they 
promise  so  much  vehemence  and  unction  through  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
course, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  thehearersb 

At  the  same  time,  thoug^h  the  introduction  is  not  the  place  in 
which  warm  emotions  are  usually  to  be  attempted,  yet  I  must 
take  notice,  that  it  ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are  de- 
signed to  be  raised  in  sub8CK)uent  parts  of  the  discourse.  The 
orator  should,  in  the  beginning,  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
towards  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  he  seeks  ta  awaken 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.  According,  for  instance,  as  it  it 
compassion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  on  which  his  discourse 
is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  introduction; 
he  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  means  to  in- 
spire. Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus  strik- 
ing  properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key  note,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  of  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  rule  in  introductions,  not  to  anticipate 
any  material  part  of  the  subject  When  topics,  or  argnments^ 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at,  and,  in 
part,  brought  forth  in  the  introduction,  they  lose  the  grace  of 
novelty  jpon  their  second  appearance*  The  impression  intended 
to  be  made  by  any  capital  thought,  is  always  made  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  made  entire,  and  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  last  place,  the  introduction  ought  to  be  prop<Ntioned, 
both  in  length  and  in  kind,  to  the  discoLrse  that  is  to  follow: 
in  length,  as  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  tiian  to  erect  a  very 
great  portico  before  a  small  building;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no  less 
absurd  to  overcharge,  with  superb  ornaments,  the  portico  of  a 
plain  dwelling-house,  or  to  make  the  entrance  to  a  monument  as 
gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  sense  directs  that  every  part  of 
a  <iiscoiu'se  should  be  suited  to  the  strain  and  spirit  of  the  whole^ 
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•^  -  These  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  introductioivs.  They 
are  adapted,  in  a  great  measure, equally,  to  discourses  of  all  kinds, 
la  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  assemblies^  particuiai 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  any  introduction  of  that  kind, 
<vh!ch  the  adverse  party  may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage. 
To  this  inconvenience  all  those  introductions  are  exposed,  which 
are  taken  from  general  and  common-place  topics;  and  it  nevei 
fails  to  give  an  adversary  a  considerable  triumph,  if,  by  giving  a 
small  turn  to  something  we  had  said  in  our  exordium,  he  can  ap* 
pear  to  convert,  to  his  own  favour,  the  principles  with  which  wc 
had  set  out,  in  beginning  our  attack  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  re- 
|]4ies,  Quintilian  makes  an  observation  which  is  very  worthy  of  no* 
lice;  that  introductions,  drawn  from  something  that  has  been  said 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace;  and  the 
reason  he  gives  for  it  is  just  and  sensible:  ^Multum  gratiae  exordio 
est,  quod  ab  actione  diversse  partis  materiam  trahit;  hoc  ipso,  quod 
non  compositum  domi,  sed  ibi  atque  e  re  natum;  et  facilitate  famam 
ingenii  auget;  et  facie  simplicis,  sumptique  e  proximo  sermonis, 
fidem  quoque  acquiril ;  adeo,  ut  etiamsi  relique  scripts  atque  ela* 
borata  sint,  tamen  videatur  tota  extemporalis  oratio,  cujus  initium 
nihil  preparatum  habuisse  manifestum  est^* 

In  sermons,  such  a  practice  as  this  cannot  take  place;  and,  in- 
deed, in  composing  sermons,  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to 
remove  an  appearance  of  stiflhess  from  an  introduction,  when  a 
formal  one  is  used.  The  French  preachers,  as  I  before  observed, 
are  often  very  splendid  and  lively  in  their  introductions;  but, 
among  us,  attempts  of  this  kind  are  not  always  so  successful. 
When  long  introductions  are  formed  upon  some  common-place  topic, 
as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to  man,  or  the  like,  they 
never  fail  of  being  tedio*i8.  Variety  should  be  studied  in  this  part 
of  composition  as  much  as  possible;  often  it  may  be  proper  to  be- 
g^n  without  any  introduction  at  all,  unions,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
sentences.  Explanatory  introductions  from  the  context,  are  the 
most  simple  of  any,  and  frequently  the  best  that  can  be  used;  but 
as  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dry,  they  should  never  be  long. 
A  historical  introduction  has,  generally,  a  happy  e£fect  to  rouse  at- 
tention, when  one^an  lay  hold  upon  some  noted  fact  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  text  or  the  discourse,  and,  by  a  proper  illustration 
of  it,  open  the  way  to  the  subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

After  the  introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  order, 
is  the  proposition,  or  enunciation  of  the  subject;  concerning 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear  and 

*  <  j^B  introdoctioDy  which  k  founded  upon  the  pleading  of  the  opposite  party,  if 
eztremelj  graceful ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  appears  not  to  have  been  meditated  at 
borne,  but  to  have  taken  rise  (Vom  the  business,  and  to  bare  been  coa4)osed  on  the 
«poC  Hknce,  it  giret  to  the  speaker  the  reputation  of  a  quick  mTcntion,  and  adds 
veight  likewise  to  his  discourse,  as  artless  and  unlaboured :  insomuch,  that  though  all 
die  rest  of  his  oration  should  b^  studied  and  written,  yet  the  whole  discourse  has  the 
•Ippearance  of  being  extemporary,  as  it  is  endent  that  the  introduction  to  it  was  unpifi- 
sd.* 

3D 
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diftiDCt  as  possible^  and  expressed  in  few  and  plun  woni%  wvdh 
out  the  least  affectation.  To  tkia  generally  succeeds  tbe  divitton,  or 
the  laying  down  the  method  of  the  discourse ;  on  which  it  is  neesi- 
sary  to  make  some  observations.  I  do  not  mean,  that  in  erei; 
discourse,  a  formal  division^or  distribution  of  it  into  parts,  is  rsqoi- 
site.  There  are  many  occasions  of  pablic  speakingi-wben  thhii 
neither  requisite  nor  would  be  proper;  when  the  discourse^  peihap% 
IS  to  be  short,  or  only  one  point  is  to  be  treated  of;  or  when  tbe 
speaker  does  not  choose  to  warn  his  hearers  of  the  method  he  is  (» 
follovi  J  OF  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them.  Order 
of  one  kind  or  other  is,  indeed,  essential  to  every  good  dieceuri^ 
that  is,  every  thing  should  be  so  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before 
may  give  light  and  force  to  what  follows.  But  this  may  be  aeeom* 
plished  by  means  of  a  concealed  method.  What  we  call  diviwm 
is,  when  the  method  is  propounded  in  form  to  the  hearers. 

The  discourse  in  which  this  sort  of  division  most  commoniy 
takes  place,  is  a  sermon ;  and  a  question  has  been  moved,  wheAer 
this  method  of  laying  down  heads,  as  it  is  called,  be  the  belt 
method  of  preaching.  A  very  able  judge,  the  Archbishop  ai  CadH 
bray,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Eloquence,  declares  strongly  agaisst 
it  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  modem  invention;  that  it  was  never 
practised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church ;  and,,  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoolmen,  when  naetaphysics 
began  to  be  introduced  into  preaching.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
renders  a  sermon  stiff;  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  diaeoone; 
and  that,  by  the  natural  connexion  of  one  part  with  another,  the  at* 
tentioo  of  the  hearers  would  be  carried  along  the  whole  with  mcitt 
advantage. 

But  notwithstanding  his  authority  and  his  arguments,  I  caoaot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing  a  sep> 
mon  into  heads,  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside,    ^tablished  practioe 
has  now  given  it  so  much  weight,  that,  were  there  nothing  more 
in  its  favour,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate  se 
far  from  the  common  track.     But  the  practice  itself  has  also,  in 
my  judgment,  much  reason  on  its  side.     If  formal  partitions  give  a 
sermon  less  of  the  oratorical  appearance,  they  render  it,  however, 
more  dear,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,  of  course,  more  instroe- 
tive  to  the  bulk  of  hearers,  which  is  always  the  main  ol^ect  to  be 
kept  in  view.    The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  assistmices  to  the 
memory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.    They  serve  also  to  fix  his 
attention.     They  enable  him  m(»e  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  tbe  discourse ;  they  give  him  pauses  and  restinjf  places 
where  he  can  reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  te 
what  is  to  follow.    They  are  attended  with  this  advar«taee  too, 
that  they  give  the  audience  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  foefofe- 
hand,  when  they  are  to  be  released  from  the  fatigue  qf  atteutioo, 
and  thereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker  more  patientiy.    *  Be- 
£cit  audientem,'  says  Quintilian,  taking  notice  of  thb  very  advan- 
tage of  divisions  in  other  discours^s^  ^  Keficit  audientem  eerto  sia 
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|(olarum  partium  fine;  non  aliter  qukm  faeicntibus  iter,  ninltum 
lietnLhunt  filUgationis  notata  spatia  inSGriptis  lapidibus :  nam  et  ex* 
hansd  laboris  noase  mensuram  voluptat!  est;  et  hortatur  ad  reliqua 
fortiiia  execpenday  scire  quantum  supemiL'*  With  regard  to  break* 
in^  the  unity  of  a  discourse,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there 
anaeS|  from  that  quarter,  an j  ailment  i^inst  the  method  I  am 
defending.  If  the  unity  be  broken,  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  headS| 
or  topics  ol  which  the  speaker  treats,  that  this  is  to  be  imputed ; 
not  to  his  laying  them  down  in  form.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  heads 
be  well  chosen,  his  markinir  them  out,  and  distinguishing  them, 
IQ  plaee  oi*  impairing  the  unity  of  the  whole,  renders  it  more  con- 
qHCOous  and  complete ;  by  showing  how  all  the  parts  of  a  discourse 
bang  epon  one  another,  and  tend  to  one  point 

la  a  s«rmon,  or  in  a  pleading,  or  any  discourse,  where  division  is 
proper  to  be  used,  the  most  material  rules  are,  > 

Firsty  That  the  several  parts  into  which  die  subject  is  divided 
be  really  distinct  from  one  another;  that  is,  that  no  one  include 
aaeiher.  It  were  a  very  absurd  division,  for  instance,  if  one  should 
propose  to  treat,  first,  of  the  i^dvantages  of  virtue,  and  next,  of 
those  of  justiee  or  temperance;  because,  the  first  head  evidently 
eomprehends  the  second,  as  a  genua  does  the  species ;  which  me« 
lliod  of  proceedin^involves  the  subject  in  indistinctness  and  disorder. 

Secondly,  In  division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order  of 
natoie;  bc^nning  with  the  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest  ap* 
preheiuled,  and  necessary  to  be  first  discussed;  and  proceeding 
thenee  to  those  which  are  built  upon  the  former,  and  which  suppose 
them  to  be  known.  We  must  divide  the  subject  into  those  parts, 
into  which  most  easily  and  naturally  it  is  resolved;  that  it  may 
seem  to  split  itself,  and  not  to  be  violently  torn  asunder:  <Divi* 
dere,'  as  is  commonly  said, '  non  frangere.' 

Thirdly,  The  several  members  of  a  division  ought  to  exhaust  die 
subject;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division ;  we  exhi« 
bit  the  subject  by  pieces  and  corners  only,  without  giving  any  such 
plan  as  diqilays  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  expressed, 
shoold  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Avoid  all  circumlocution  here. 
Admit  not  a  single  word  but  what  is  necessary.  Precision  is  to  be 
aUidied,  above  aU  things,  in  Jaying  down  a  method.  It  is  this  which 
chiefly  makes  a  division  appear  neat  and  elegant;  when  the  several 
heeds  are  propounded  in  the  ckarejt,  most  expressive,  and,  at  the 
seme  time,  the  fewest  words  possible.  This  never  fails  to  strike 
the  hearers  agreeably;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  conse* 
qiienee  towards  making  the  divisions  be  more  easily  remembered. 

FiiUilyy  Avmd  an  unnecessary  multiplieation  of  heads.  To  split 
a  wbject-into  a  {^reat  many  minute  parts,  by  divisions  and  subdivi- 

*  *The  cuiclasloB  W  each  head  It  a  reBef  to  the  heanrt ;  juit  as»  upon  ajoarney, 
lae  oulc-ttooes  which  an  set  np  on  the  road,  Mrre  to  diminii h  the  trareller's  &tigiie. 
P*or  we  are  always  pleased  with  seeing  our  labour  begin  to  lessen ;  and,  by  calculatiog 
ham  aoKh  namim,  are  sthmed  np  to  oniih  our  task  more  eheerftiltr ' 
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sions  without  end,  has  always  a  bad  effeet  in  speaking.  It  may  be 
proper  in  a  logical  treatise ;  but  it  makes  an  oration  appear  baid 
and  dry^  and  unnecessarily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a  sermoDy 
there  may  be  from  three  to  five  or  six  heads,  including  subdivi- 
sions; seldom  should  there  be  more. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  pleading  at  the  bar,  few  things  are  of  great- 
er consequence,  than  a  proper  or  happy  division.  It  should  be  studi- 
ed with  much  accuracy  and  care;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong  method  at 
first  setting  out,  it  will  lead  him  astray  in  all  that  follows.  It  wiU 
render  the  whole  discourse  either  perplexed  or  languid ;  and  thoagk 
the  hearers  may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  disorder  lies, 
they  will  be  sensible  there  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  find  them- 
selves little  aflected  by  what  is  spoken.  The  French  writers  of  ser- 
mons study  neatness  and  elegance  in  laying  down  their  heads,  much 
more  than  the  English  do ;  whose  distributions,  though  sensible  and 
ust,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and  verbose.  Among  the  French, 
lowever,  too  much  quaintness  appears  in  their  divisions,  with  an 
afiectation  of  always  setting  out  either  with  two,  or  with  three, 
general  heads  of  discourse.  A  division  of  Massillon's  on  this  text, 
*It  is  finished/  has  been  much  extolled  by  the  French  critics: — 
^This  imports,'  says  the  preacher,  ^the  consummation,  first,  of  jus* 
tice  on  the  part  of  God ;  secondly,  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of 
men ;  thirdly,  of  love  on  the  part  of  Christ.'  This  also  of  Boarda- 
loue's  has  been  much  praised,from  these  words:  <My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.'  ^  Peace,'  says  he,  ^  first  to  the  understanding,  by  sub- 
mission to  faith ;  secondly,  to  the  heart,  by  submission  to  the  law.' 

The  next  constituent  part  of  a  discourse,  which  I  mentioned, 
was  narration  or  explics^tion.  I  put  these  two  together,  both  be- 
cause they  fall  nearly  under  the  same  rules,  and  because  they  oooi- 
monly  answer  the  same  purpose;  serving  to  illustrate  the  cause  or 
the  subject  of  which  the  orator  treats,  before  he  proceeds  to  argue 
either  on  one  side  or  other;  or  to  make  any  attempt  for  interesting 
the  passions  of  the  hearers. 

In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  often  a  very  important  part 
of  the  discourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Be- 
sides its  being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to  relate  with  grace  and 
propriety;  there  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar,  a  peculiar  difBculty.  The 
pleader  must  say  nothing  but  what  is  true;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  must  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  will  hurt  his  cause.  The  &ela 
which  he  relates  are  to  be  the  ground- work  of  all  his  future  reaaoD- 
ing.  To  recount  them  so  as  to  keep  strictly  within  the  bounda  CK 
truth,  and  yet  to,  present  them  under  the  colours  most  favourable  to 
his  cause;  to  place,  in  the  most  striking  light,  every  circumstance 
which  is  to  his  advantage,  and  to  soften  and  weaken  such  as  make 
against  him,  demand  no  small  exertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.  He 
must  always  remember,  that  if  he  discovers  too  much  art,  he  deieaia 
his  own  purpose,  and  creates  a  distrust  of  his  sincerity.  Quintiliaa 
very  properly  directs,  *  Efiugienda  in  hac  praccipue  parte,  omnia 
calliditatis  suspicio;  neque  enim  se  usquam  magis  custodit  judex« 
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quam  ciim  narrat  orator:  nihil  turn  Tideatur  fictum;  nihil  sollici* 
turn ;  omnia  potius  a  causa,  quam  ab  oratore,  profecta  videantur.'* 

To  be  clear  and  distinct,  to  be  probable,  and  to  be  concise,  arn 
the  qualities  which  critics  chiefly  require  in  narration;  each,o( 
which  carries  sufficiently  the  evidence  of  its  importance.  Distinct- 
ness belongs  to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse,  but  is  especially 
requisite  in  naiTation,  which  ought  to  throw  light  on  all  that  fol* 
lows.  A  fact,  or  a  single  circumstance  left  in  obscurity,  and  mis* 
apprehended  by  the  judge,  may  destroy  the  effect  of  all  the  argu* 
rnent  and  reasoning  which  the  speaker  employs.  If  his  narration  be 
improbable,  the  judge  will  not  regard  it;  and  if  it  be  tedious  and 
diffuse,  he  will  be  tired  of  it,  and  forget  it  In  order  to  produce  dis- 
tinctness, besides  the  study  of  the  general  rules  of  perspicuity  wiiich 
were  formerly  given,  narration  requires  a  particular  attention  to  as- 
certain clearly  the  names,  the  dates,  the  places,  and  every  other  ma- 
terial circumstance  of  the  facts  recounted.  In  order  to  be  probable 
in  narration,  it  is  material  to  enter  into  the  characters  of  the  per- 
sons of  whom  we  speak,  and  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded 
from  such  motives  as  are  natural,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.  In  order 
to  be  as  concise  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
out  all  superfluous  circumstances;  the  rejection  of  which  will  like- 
wise tend  to  make  our  narration  more  forcible,  and  more  clear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration ;  and  from 
the  examples  in  his  orations  much  may  be  learned.  The  narration, 
for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  oration  pro  Milonej  has  been  often 
and  justly  admired.  His  scope  is  to  show,  that  though  in  fact  Clo- 
dius  was  killed  by  Milo  or  his  servants,  yet  that  it  was  only  in  self- 
defence;  and  that  the  design  had  been  Ibid,  not  by  Milo  against 
Clodius,  but  by  Clodius  against  Mile's  life.  All  the  circumstances 
for  rendering  this  probable  are  painted  with  wonderful  art  In  re- 
lating the  manner  of  Mile's  setting  out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the 
most  natural  description  of  a  family  excursion  to  the  country,  under 
which  it  was  impossible  that  any  bloody  design  could  be  conceal- 
ed. '  He  remained,'  says  he,  ^  in  the  senate  house  that  day,  till  all 
the  business  was  over.  He  came  home,  changed  his  clothes  deliberate- 
ly, and  waited  for  some  time,  till  his  wife  had  got  all  her  things  ready 
for  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country.  He  did  not  set, 
out,  till  such  time  as  Clodius  might  easily  have  been  in  Rome,  if  he 
had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Milo  by  the  way.  By  and  by,  Clodius 
inet  him  ou  the  road,  on  horse-back,  like  a  man  prepared  for  action ; 
no  carriage,  not  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  any  family  equipage 
along  with  him:  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed  to  be  meditating 
liiaughter  and  assassination,  is  travelling  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife, 
wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  and  attended 

*  Mn  thii  panofdiKoune,  the  speaker  mnMbe  «ery  careful  to  shun  every  appear- 
ance of  art  and  cunning.  Por  there  is  no  time  at  which  the  judge  is  more  upon  hn 
l^ard,  than  when  the  pleader  is  reUting  facts.  Let  nothing  then  seem  feigned :  notli. 
ing  anxiously  concealed.  Let  all  thai  is  said,  appear  to  arise  from  th^  cauM  iudf,  and 
not  to  be  the  work  oi  the  orator/ 
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by  a  great  train  of  women-serranta,  aed  boys.'  He  coes  on  deacrilv 
ing  the  rencounter  that  followed ;  Clodius's  senrant^attacking  thoas 
of  Milo,  and  killing  the  driver  of  hta  carriage;  MUo  jumping  out, 
throwing  off  hia  el^ky  and  making  the  beat  defence  be  couM,  whik 
Giodioa's  aenranta  endeavoured  to  aurround  him;  and  then  oosh 
eludes  his  narratibn  with  a  very  delicate  and  happy  atroke.  He 
does  not  say  in  plain  words,  that  MiloV  servants  killed  Clodius,  but 
that  Mn  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Milo's  servant^  without  the  or- 
ders, without  the  knowledge,  without  the  preaeoteof  their  master, 
did  what  every  maater  woiHd  have  wished  hia  servants,  in  like  eon 
juncture,  to  have  done.'* 

In  sermons,  w;here  there  is  seldom  any  oecaaion  for  narration, 
explication  of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  comea  in  the  place  of 
narration  at  the  bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  same  tone; 
that  is,  it  must  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct:  and  in  a  atyle  oorreet 
and  elegant,  rather  than  highly  adorned.  To  explain  the  doctrine 
of  the  text  with  propriety ;  to  give  a  full  and  perspicuous  aconunt  of 
the  nature  of  that  virtue  or  duty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  dih 
course,  is  properly  the  didactic  part  of  preaching ;  on  the  right  exe- 
cution of  which  much  depends  for  all  that  comes  afterwarda  in  the 
way  of  persuasion.  The  great  art  of  succeeding  in  it,  is  to  meditau 
profoundlv  on  the  aubject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  {Hace  it  in  a  clear  and 
atrong  point  of  view.  Conaider  what  light  other  paaaagea  of  accip- 
ture.Uirow  upon  it;  consider  whether  it  be  a  subject  neariy  relaiad 
to  some  other  from  which  it  is  proper  to  dbtinguish  it ;  conAder 
whether  it  can  be  illuatrated  to  advantage  by  comparing  it  with,  or 
opposing  it  to  some  other  thing ;  by  inquiring  into  causes^  or  trac- 
ing effecta ;  by  pointing  out  examples,  or  appealing  to  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers ;  that  thus,  a  definite,  precise,  circumstantial  view 
may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated.  Let  the  preacher 
be  persuaded,  that  by  such  distinct  and  apt  illustrations  of  the 
known  truths  of  religion,  he  may  both  display  great  merit  in  the 
way  of  compoaition,  and,  what  he  ought  to  consider  aa  far  more  va* 
luable,  render  his  discourses  weighty,  instructive,  and  uaefal. 

^  <  Milo,  dun  in  senntu  fbinet  eo  die,  qoond  senntut  dimiwus  est,  dornom  veniL 
Cnloeot  et  ▼ettimenta  mutsTU ;  panlbper,  dkun  te  oxor  (at  fit^  oompnnty  eommmmm 
«ft ;  deinde  profectui  ett|  id  temporis  cjknijun  Clodins,  si  quidem  eo  die  Rovnni  ti»- 
turut  erat,  redire  potuiiset.  ObTiam  fit  ei  Qodius  expeditut,  in  eqno,  nulla  rhedat  mA* 
lis  impedimentisy  nuUU  Gnecis  comitibui,  ut  lolebat;  sine  uxore,  quod  nimquaai  iwa. 
Cum  hie  insidtator,  qui  iter  illud  ad  csdem  faciendam  appaHbeet,  cum  uxore  ▼thuaf 
in  rheda,  penulatus,  tuI^  ma^o  impedimento,  ac  muli^bri  et  delicate  andllaram  ^m- 
crorumque  comitatu.  Fit  obTiam  Clodio  ante  fundum  ejus,  hora  fere  undecima,  aot  noa 
multo  secui.  Stativi  complures  com  tetis  in  banc  faciunt  de  loco  soperiore  Impetnm  .- 
•dversi  rtiedarium  oecidunt ;  cikm  autem  hie  de  rheda,  rejecta  pemila  desilaiaNC,  aequt 
•cri  animo  defenderet,  illi  qui  erant  cum  Clodio,  fladiis  eductis,  partim  r«ciirrere  ad 
rhedam,  ut  a'tergo  Milonem  adorirentur ;  partim,  quod  hone  jam  interfecfnm  pnto- 
rent,  emdien  indphmt  ejus  servos  qui  poet  erant ;  ex  qnibus  qui  animo  fideli  in  doi 
Humetpr— ep*i  fiiernat,  partim  oceislfont ;  partim  com  adrfaedam  pognare  vUcrcm, 
et  domino  soccurrere  prohibcrentur,  Milonemque  ocdium  etiam  ex  ipso  Clodio  «o4i- 
font,  et  ita  osse  putarent,  fecentnt  id  tenri  Maonis,(dicam  enim  non  derinwdi  4 
causa,  sed  ut  factum  est)  neque  imperante,  oeque  sciente,  neque  prsscate  < 
«juod  suoB  qui«que  senros  in  tali  re  facere  roluisset* 
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In  tlM  finir  preoeding  leoturee,  what 
has  been  eoiind«red;  and  of  what  k  oar 
fmtiioriiow  to  treat  ?  For  what  was  the 
pranrioi»Tiew|!iTen,iiece8Muy;  andiD 
DTDceeding,  what  shall  be  pointed  oat? 
On  whatever  Bubject  dJiy  one  imandc 
to  dJBorurse,  what  order  will  he  punoe? 
Thk  being  the  natural  train  or  tpeak- 
ingi  what  «x  parts  compow  a  regolar 
fomal  oration?  What  is  here  not 
meant  J  and  why  not?  There  may  be 
many  excellent  diBoourses  before  the 
poblic,  withi.at  what?  Why  then  is  it 
necevary  thi^t  eaeh  of  them  shoold  be 
Creofeerlof  distinctly?  With  what  does 
cur  author  begin ;  and  of  this,  what  is 
observed  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? Of  this,  what  is  remarked?  To 
conciliate  the  flood  will  of  the  haaren, 
and  to  render  them  benevolent,  whence 
may  topics  in  causes  at  the  bar  be 
drawn  ?  What  is  the  second  end  of  an 
introduction ;  and  how  may  this  be  ef- 
fected? What  is  the  third  end,  and  for 
tfaiB  purpose,  with  what  must  we  begin? 
When  may  formal  introduetkiM  be 
omitted;  and  what  remark  follows? 
Of  Demosthenes'  and  Cicero's  introduc- 
tions, what  is  observed?  What  two 
gaadm  of  introdoctknis  did  the  ancient 
CTities  distinguish ;  and  what  is  said  of 
them?  Of  ttds  latter  sort  of  mtiodw^- 
tkio.  in  what  oratioahave  we  an  admi- 
rable iMtance  ?  Who  was  RuUu&  and 
what  did  he  propose?  Of  such  lawsL 
what  is  observed?  What  is  here  said  of 
Cieero;  and  in  what  manner  does  be 
introduce  this  difficalt  subject?  What 
evidence  does  he  give  that  he  is  not  an 
enemy  to  Agrarian  laws?  In  all  this, 
there  is  what;  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Having  given  this  general 
view  of  the  natme  and  end  of  an  in- 
troductkm,  to  what  does  our  author 
proceed  ?  Why  are  these  tlie  more  ni> 
cessary  ?  MThat  m  alwavs  of  import- 
ance; and  what  remanc  is  adaed? 
What  is  the  first  rule  given  ?  What 
Ifeaust  always  suggest  it;  and  what  says 
Cicero?  In  introductionB,  what  is  too 
common  a  fault?  What  introductkins 
are  of  this  kind?  What  is  said  of  them: 
and  what  follows?  What  is  related  of 
Cicero's  introductions;  and  of  his  man- 
ninr  of  preparing  them?  Ofthisstrange 
method,  wnat  was  once  a  consequence  ? 
In  order  to  render  an  introduction  inte- 
fCKting,  what  is  a  good  rule?  What 


traiy  coum?  What  remark  is  umde 
by  Cicero?  In  the  second  place,  in  an 
introductXNL  what  should  oe  oai«fal)y 
studied  ?  What  ■  then  the  situation  of 
the  hearers?  Why,  at  the  same  time, 
mnst  too  much  art  be  avoided?  What 
is  the  proper  character  of  an  introduc- 
tkm  ?  In  the  third  place,  why  is  mo- 
desty requiBito  man  mtroduotwn?  How 
should  his  modesty  discover  itseU*;  and 
why?  What  should  the  modesty  of  an 
introductkm  never  betray :  and  what  is 
of  great  use  to  an  orator  ?  What  does 
the'modesty  of  an  introdnctk)o  require  ? 
WhatsaysHoraoe?  What  is  the  gene- 
ral rulef  What  exceptkn  is  thm  to 
this  rule?  What  mignt  too  modest  a 
beginning,  then,  be  like?  By  the  bold- 
ness and  streo^  of  his  exordium, 
what  must  he  endeavour  to  do  ?  Where, 
also^  has  a  maflnifioent  introductkm, 
sometimes  a  good  efiect  ?  What  exam- 
ple is  given  from  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Atterbury's?  How  do  the  celebrateil 
French  writers  often  begin  their  dis- 
eoufses?  Of  these,  what  is  the  efiect , 
but  against  what,  must  every  speaker 
be  much  on  his  guard?  In  the  fourtn 
place,  in  what  manner  should  an  in- 
troductkm usually  be  carried  on?  Why 
is  Uw  direction  given?  What  are  the 
eKoeptkms  to  tfas  rule?  What  will 
either  of  tiieseiustify  ?  What  instances 
are  given  ?  Wny  should  such  introduc- 
tkms  be  hazarded  b^  very  few  ?  Of  the 
introductkm,  what  is  further  noticed  ? 
In  the  beginning,  what  should  the  ora- 
tor do  ?  Ibw  is  this  remark  tlhwtrated  ? 
How  is  much  of  the  orator's  art  shown? 
What,  in  the  fifth  place,  is  a  rule  in 
mtroductkms?  How  ■  this  rule  fully  il- 
lustraied?  In  the  last  place,  to  what 
ouflht  the  introductkm  be  proportioned ; 
and  of  this  directnn,  what  iilustratioR 
is  gixen  ?  What  does  common  «ense  di- 
reetMTo  what  are  these  rales  adapted  ? 
In  pleading  at  the  bar,  or  speech^  in 
pubUc  assemblies,  about  what  must 
particular  care  be  taken?  To  this  in- 
convenience, vfrbMt  ihtroductnns  are  ex- 
posed ;  what  never  fails  to  give  an  ad- 
vereary  considerable  triumph?  In  the 
case  of  replies,  what  observation  does 
Quintllian  make?  What  reaeon  does 
he  assign  for  this? 

Of  introductk)ns  to  sermons,  whnt  Is 
observed?  Of  the  French  p**eachens 


what  was  before  remarked  ?  When  are 
Will  bJB  the  consequence  of  taking  a  coL'  i  introductkms  always  tedkmr  ?  What 
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ehcniM  be  studied  in  thie  part  of  com- 
poniticn  as  much  as  poasible ;  and  what 
may  often  be  proper?  Of  explxinatiNy 
iiiiroductions  (rom  the  context,  what  is 
remarked?  When  has  a  historical  in- 
uroduction  a  happv  effect?  What  comes 
next  in  order  alter  the  introduction? 
What  only  is  to  be  said  concerning  it  ? 
To  this,  what  generally  succeeds? 
What  does  our  author  here  not  mean  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What 
is  essential  to  every  good  discourse? 
How  may  this  be  accomplished  ?  What 
is  division  in  disoourse?  In  what  dn- 
eourse  does  tliis  sort  of  divinon  most 
commonly  take  place ;  and  what  Ques- 
tran has  been  moved?  What  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  ? 
Of  it,  what  does  he  observe?  What 
eflfect,  in  his  opinion,  has  it?  Notwith- 
standing his  authority  and  arguments, 
what  does  our  author  think ;  and  why? 
What  reamn  has  the  practice  itself,  on 
its  side?  What  advanta^  result  to 
the  hearers,  from  the  division  of  a  ser- 
mon into  heads  ?  On  this  subject,  what 
says  Quintilian  ?  With  regard  to  bra&k- 
ini;  the  unity  of  a  diBCourse,  what  does 
our  author  observe  ?  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  beads  be  well  chosen,  what  is 
their  effect  ?  In  any  discourae.  where 
division  is  proper,  what  is  the  first  rule 
to  be  observed  ?  How  is  this  rule  illus- 
trated? Secondlv,  in  division,  what  or- 
der must  we  follow  ?  Into  what  parts 
roust  we  divide  the  subject  ?  Thirdly, 
wliat  should  the  several  members  of  a 
divisran  do;  and  why?  In  the  fourth 
place,  of  the  terms  in  wliich  our  parti^ 
tjons  are  expreawd,  what  is  observed ; 
and  what  remarks  folbw  ?  What  is  it 
which  chiefly  makes  the  divisions  of  a 
discourse  appear  neat  and  elegant? 
What  is  the  effect  of  this?  In  the  fifUi 
place,  wliat  must  be  avoided  ?  What 
nns  always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking  ? 
Where  may  it  be  proper;  but  what 
effect  has  it  on  an  oratran?  To  what 
member  should  the  heads  of  a  sermon 
be  limited?  Why  should  the  diviskin 
of  a  sermon,  or  of  a  pleading  at  the 
bar,  be  studied  with  much  accuracy 
and. care?  What  effect  will  this  have? 
What  do  the  French  writers  of  ser- 
*\ioDs  study  much  more  than  we  do? 
Amoru^  the  French,  however,  what 
sometimes  appears  in  tlieir  divisions? 
What  examples,  from  two  eminent 
French  writers,  are  here  introduce*!  ? 
What  was  the  next  constituent  part  of 
%  discourse  meotidned?  Why  are  then 


two  put  together?  In  pleadings  at  the 
bar,  of  narration,  what  is  observed? 
What  peculiar  difficulty  is  there  in 
narratkms  at  the  bar  ?  iXliat,  here,  de- 
mand no  small  exertion  of  skill  and 
dexterity?  What  must  he  always  w- 
member  ?  What  does  Quintilian  very 
properly  direct?  What  qualities  do 
critics  chiefly  require  in  narratk>n ;  and 
of  each  of  these,  what  is  obf«rved  ?  Of 
distinctness,  what  is  remarked?  How 
is  this  illustrated?  In  order  to  produce 
distinctness,  what  does  narratwn  le- 
quire  ?  What  is  maleriaL  n  order  to  be 
probable  in  narratkn?  lu  order  tobe 
as  concise  as  the  subiect  will  adnm, 
what  is  necessary?  Who  is  remarkable 
for  his  talent  of*^ narration?  What  ia- 
stance  is  given?  What  does  he  but 
wish  to  show  ?  How  are  all  the  ev- 
curostances.  for  rendering  this  prabaUe, 
painted  ?  What  does  he  give^  in  rek- 
ting  the  manner  in  which  Milo  set  oet 
from  Rome  ?  Repeat  the  passage,  k 
sermoiis,  what  comes  in  the  pkoe  cf 
narratkm  at  the  bar;  and  m  what 
manner  must  it  be  taken  up?  What  is, 
properly,  the  didactic  part  of  preaeb- 
inff;  and  on  the  right  execution  of  k. 
what  depends?  What  is  the  great  art 
of  succeeding  with  it?  How  is  thisfulhr 
illuMrated?  Of  what  should  the  preadh 
er  be  persuaded  ? 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  The  introductran. 

A.  The  ends  of  an  introductkm. 

B.  The  introductions  of  the  ancients 
BvleBfar  the  compomtion  of  am  i«* 

trofhictivtu, 
a.  It  should  be  easy  and  natoraU 
6.  Correctness  of  expi^essnn  siwuU 

be  observed, 
c  Modesty  should  be  one  of  hi 

prircipal  charaderistka.. 

d.  It  shoukd  be  calmly  eooducted. 

e.  It  should  not  antkipate  any  pan 

of  the  subject 

2.  The  enunciation  of  the  subject. 

3.  The  divisions  of  the  discount. 

A.  The  parts  shoukl  be  distinct  fri^ 

each  other. 

B.  The  natural  order  should  be  fol- 

lowed. 
G.  The  members  should  exhaoBt  the 

Muhjoct. 
p.  The  division  cfhould  be  expiu'sed 

with  precision. 
B.  The  heads  should  not  be  unneofv- 

sarilv  exteiKled. 

4.  Narratkm  or  explicatJoiL 
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LECTURE  XXXn. 


CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE....THE  ARGUMENTATIVK 

PART....THE  PATHETIC  PART....THE 

PERORATION. 

Iv  treating  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  discourse  or  ora- 
tion, I  have  already  considered  the  introduction,  the  divisioix,  and 
the  narration  or  explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  argu* 
roentative  or  reasoning  part  of  a  discourse.  In  whatever  place,  or 
on  whatever  subject  one  speaks,  this,  beyond  doubt,  is  of  the  greatej«t 
consequence.  For  the  great  end  for  which  men  speak  on  any  se- 
rious occasion,  is  to  convince  their  hearers  of  something  being  either 
true,  or  right,  or  good ;  and,  by  means  of  this  conviction,  to  influ- 
ence their  practice.  Reason  and  argument  make  the  foundation,  as 
I  ha^e  often  inculcated,  of  all  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Now,  with  respect  to  arguments,  three  things  are  requisite. 
First,  the  invention  of  them;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition  and 
arrangement  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them  in  such 
a  style  and  manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  mato* 
rial,  and  the  ground-workof  the  rest  But,  with  respect  to  this,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real  assistance. 
Art  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with  arguments  on  every 
cause,  and  every  aubject;  though  it  may  be  of  considerable  use  in 
assisting  him  to  arrange  and  express  those,  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  discovered.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  rea- 
sons  that  are  most  proper  to  convince  men,  and  another  to  manage 
these  reasons  with  the  most  advantage.  The  latter  is  all  that  rhe- 
toric can  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  farther 
than  this.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  more  complete 
system ;  and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public  speakers  in  settmg 
ofl* their  arguments  to  most  advantage;  but  to  supply  the  defect  of 
their  invention,  and  to  teach  them  where  to  find  arguments  on  eve- 
ry subject  and  cause.  Hence  their  doctrine  of  topics,  or  ^  Loci 
Communes,'  and  ^Sedes  Argumentorum,'  which  makes  so  great  a 
ftgarc  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  (jiuintilian.  These 
topics,  or  loci,  were  no  other  than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  sreat 
man}  different  subjects,  which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in 
order  to  find  out  materials  for  his  speech.  They  had  their  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  loci;  some  loci,  that  were  common  to  all  the  different 
kinds  of  public  speaking,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  each. 
The  common  or  general  loci,  were  such  as  genus  and  species,  cause 
and  effect,  antecedents  and  consequents,  likeness  and  oontrariety; 
3£  45 
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definition,  ctrcamstances  of  time  and  place;  and  a  great  many  more 
of  the  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  different  kindsof  public  apeatk- 
ing,  they  had  their  ^  Loci  Personarum/  and  <  Loci  Rerum/  Aa  in 
demonstrative  orations,  for  instance,  the  heads  from  vvhich  any  one 
could  be  decried  or  praised ;  his  birth,  his  country,  his  education, 
his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the  qualities  of  his  mind^  the 
fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had  filled,  &c.;  and  in  deUbera- 
tive  orations,  the  topics  that  might  be  used  in  recommending  any 
public  measure,  or  dissuading  from  it;  such  as,  honesty,  justice, 
facility,  profit,  pleasure,  glory,  assistance  from  friends,  mortifieatioii 
to  enemies,  and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  artificial  syi- 
tem  of  oratory ;  and  they  showed  a  prodigious  subtilty  and  fertility 
in  the  contrivance  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  daizled 
by  the  plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a  system,  that  one 
would  think  they  meant  to  teach  how  a  person  mi^t  mechanically 
become  an  orator,  without  any  genius  at  all.  They  gave  him  re- 
ceipts for  making  speechec  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  study  of  common  places  might 
produce  very  showy  academical  declamations,  it  could  never  pto- 
duce  discourses  on  real  business.  The  loci  indeed  supplied  m  most 
exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim,  but  to 
talk  copiously  and  plausibly,  by  consulting  them  on' every  subject, 
and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they  suggested,  might  discourse  without 
end;  and  that,  too,  tnough  he  had  none  but  the  most  superfieij^ 
knowledge  of  his  subject  But  such  discourse  could  be  no  othet 
than  trivial.  What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drawn 
^ex  visceribus  causas,'  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  students 
of  oratory  to  any  other  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude 
them;  and  by  attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  ait, 
they  render  it,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childish  study. 

On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rhetorical  loci,  or*  topics,  I 
think  it  superfluous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  may  contribute  to  improve  their  invention,  and  extend  tbeir 
views,  they  may  consult  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  or  what  Cieere 
has  written  on  this  head,  in  his  Treatise  De  Inventione,  his  Topica, 
and  second  book  De  Oratore.  But  when  they  are  to  prepare  a 
discourse,  by  which  they  purpose  to  convince  a  judge,  or  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  effect  upon  an  assembly,  I  would  advise  them 
to  lay  aside  their  common  places,  and  to  think  closely  of  their  sub* 
ject  Demosthenes,  I  dare  say,  consulted  none  of  the  loci,  when  he 
was  inciting  the  Athenians  to  take  arms  against  Philip;  and  where 
Cicero  has  had  recourse  to  them,  his  orations  are  so  nuich  the  wono 
on  that  account 

1  proceed  to  what  is  of  more  real  use,  to  point  out  the  asststanee 
that  can  be  given,  not  with  respect  to  the  invention,  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  arguments. 

Two  different  methods  may  be  used  by  orators,  in  the  coodocft 
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of  their  reasoning;  the  terms  of  art  for  which  are,  the  analytic,  and 
the  synthetic  method.  The  analytic  is,  wiien  the  orator  conceals  his 
iotantion  concerning  the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  be  has  gradually 
brought  his  hearers  to  the  designed  coneltMion.  They  are  led  on 
step  by  step,  from  one  known  truth  to  another,  till  the  conclusion 
be  stolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  chain  of  pro- 
positions. As,  for  instance,  when  one  intending  to  prove  the  being 
of  a  Ood,  sets  out  with  observing,  that  every  thing  which  we  see 
in  the  world  has  had  a  beginning;  that  whatever  has  had  a  begin- 
ning, must  have  a  prior  cause ;  that  in  human  productions,  art  shown 
in  the  effect,  necessarily  infers  design  in  the  cause :  and  proceeds 
leading  you  on  from  one  canse  to  another,  till  you  arrive  at  one  su- 
preme first  cause,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and  design 
visible  in  his  works.  This  is  much  the  same  with  the  Socratic 
method,  by  which  that  philosopher  silenced  the  sophists  of  his  age. 
It  is  a  very  artful  method  of  reasoning;  may  be  carried  on  with 
much  beauty,  and  is  proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers  are  much 
prejudiced  against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible  steps  must  be 
led  to  conviction. 

But  there  are  few  subjects  that  will  admit  this  method,  and  not 
many  occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.  The  mode 
of  reasoning  more  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the  train  of 
popular  speaking,  is  what  is  called  the  synthetic;  when  the  point 
to  be  proved  is  uiirly  laid  down,  and  one  argument  upon  another  is 
ma«le  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  hearers  be  fully  convinced. 

Now,  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is, 
ttnong  the  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause,  to 
make  a  proper  selection  of  such  as  appear  to  one's  self  the  most 
solid ;  and  to  employ  these  as  the  chief  means  of  persuasion.  Eve- 
ry speaker  should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  hearer,  and 
think  how  he  would  be  affected  by  those  reasons  which  he  purpo- 
ses to  employ  for  persuading  others.  For  he  must  not  expect  to 
impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  speech.  They  are  not  so  easi- 
ly imposed  on,  as  public  speakers  are  sometimes  apt  to  think. 
Shrewdness  and  sagacity  are  found  among  all  ranks;  and  the  speak- 
er may  be  praised  for  his  fine  discourse,  while  yet  the  hearers  are 
net  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the  arguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  thei^ 
cfiect  will,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  right  arrangement  ot 
them ;  so  as  they  shall  not  justle  and  embarrass  one  another,  but 
give  mutual  aid ;  and  bear  with  the  fairest  and  fullest  direction  on  the 
point  in  view.  Concerning  this,  the  following  rules  may  be  taken. 

In  the  first  place,  avoid  blending  arguments  confusedly  together, 
that  are  of  a  separate  nature.  All  arguments  whatever  are  directed 
to  prove  one  or  other  of  these  three  things;  that  something  is  true; 
that  it  IS  morally  right  or  fit;  or  that  it  is  profitable  and  good.  These 
make  the  three  great  subjects  of  discussion  among  mankind ;  truth, 
duty,  and  interest  But  the  arguments  directed  towards  any  one  of 
them  are  generically  distinct ;  and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one 
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topic,  which  he  calls  his  argument,  as  in  sermons,  especially,  is  too 
often  done,  will  render  his  reasoning  indistinct  and  inelepint  Sup- 
pose,  for  instance,  that  I  am  recommending  to  an  audience  bene?o* 
lence  or  the  love,  of  our  neighbour,  and  that  I  take  my  first  argu- 
ment, from  the  inward  satisfaction  which  a  benevolent  temper  a( 
fords;  mjr  second,  from  the  obligation  which  the  example  of  Chriit 
lays  upon  us  to  this  duty  ;  and  my  third,  from  its  tendency  to  pn^ 
cure  us  the  good  will  of  all  around  us :  my  arguments  are  good,  but 
I  have  arranged  them  wrong;  for,  my  first  and  third  arguments  are 
taken  from  considcfrations  of  interest,  internal  peace,  and  external 
advantages;  and  between  these,  I  have  introduced  one  which resti 
wholly  upon  duty.  I  should  have  kept  those  classes  of  argoments 
which  are  addressed  to  different  principles  in  human  nature,  sept> 
rate  and  distinct 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  different  degrees  of 
strength  in  arguments,  the  general  rule  is  to  advance  in  the  way  of 
climax,  'ut  augeatur  semper,  et  increscat  oratio/  This  especially 
is  to  be  the  course,  when  the  speaker  has  a  clear  cause,  and  is  con- 
fident that  he  can  prove  it  fully.  He  may  then  adventure  to  hepn 
with  feeble  arguments;  rising  gradually,  and  not  putting  forth  his 
whole  strength  till  the  last,  when  he  can  trust  to  his  making  a  su^ 
cessful  impression  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  prepared  by  what  has 
gone  before.  But  this  rule  is  not  to  be  always  followed.  For,  if  he 
distrusts  his  cause,  and  has  but  one  material  argument  on  which  to 
lay  the  stress,  putting  less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  this  case,  it  is 
often  proper  for  him  to  place  this  material  argument  in  the  front;  to 
pre-occupy  the  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  effort  at  first; 
that,  having  removed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  befsTOura- 
ble,  the  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  listened  to  with  more  candour. 
When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  arguments,  there  are  one 
or  two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more  inconclusive  than  the  reit, 
and  yet  proper  to  be  used,  Cicero  advises  to  place  these  in  tbe  mid- 
dle, as  a  station  less  conspicuous  than  either  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  train  of  reasoning. 

In  the  third  place,  when  our  arguments  are  strong  and  satisfacto- 
ry, the  more  they  are  distinguished  and  treated  apart  from  each  other, 
the  better.  Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out  by  itself,  pUced 
in  its  full  light,  amplified  and  rested  upon.  But  when  our  arguments 
are  doubtful,  and  only  of  the  presumptive  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw 
them  together  in  a  crowd,  and  to  run  them  into  one  another:  *ut 
quae  sunt  naturi  imbectlla,'  as  Quintilian  speaks, '  mutuo  auxilio  soS' 
tineantur ;'  that  though  infirm  of  themselves,  they  may  serve  niuta- 
ally  to  prop  each  otlier.  He  gives  a  good  example,  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  been  accused  of  murdering  a  relation,  to  whom  he  was  heir, 
Direct  proof  was  wanting;  but,  *  you  expected  a  successioo,  andi 
great  succession ;  you  v/ere  in  distrest  circumstances ;  you  wcff 

Cished  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors;  you  had  offended  your  ^^ 
^  tion,  who  had  made  yon  liis  heir ;  you  knew  tliat  he  was  jusi  thea 
intending  to  alter  his  will;  no  lure  was  to  be  lost.    Earh  of  the^ 
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particiilars  by  itself/  says  the  author,  <  is  inconclusive:  but  woen 
ihey  are  assembled  in  one  groiipe,  they  have  effect' 

Of  the  distinct  amplification  of  one  persuasive  argument,  we 
have  a  most  beautiful  example,  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo*  The 
argument  is  taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Mi}o  was  candi- 
date for  the  consulship ;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days  before 
the  election.  He  asks,  if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo  would  be 
mad  enough  at  such  a  critical  time,  by  a  most  odious  assassination,  to 
alienate  from  himself  the  favour  of  people,  whose  suffrages  he  was 
so  anxiously  courting?  This  argument,  themoment  it  is  suggest- 
ed, appears  to  have  considerable  weight  But  it  was  not  enough, 
simply  to  suggest  it ,  it  could  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  brought 
out  into  full  light  The  orator,  therefore,  draws  a  just  and  striking 
picture  of  that  solicitous  attention  with  which  candidates,  at  such  a 
season,  always  found  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of 
the  people.  'Quo  tempore,'  says  he,  ^ (Scio enim  quam  timida  sit 
ambitio,  quantaque  et  quam  solicita,  cupiditas  consulatus)  omnia, 
non  modo  que  reprehendi  palam,  sed  etiam  quse  obscure  cogitari 
possuht,  timemus.  Rumorem,  fabulam  fictam  es  falsam,  perhorres- 
cimus;  ora  omnium  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  est  tarn 
tenerum,  tarn  aut  fragile  aut  flexible,  quam  voluntas  erga  nos  sen* 
susque  civium,  qui  non  modo  improbitati  irascuntur  candidatorum, 
sed  etiam  in  recte  faclis  ssepe  fastidiunt'  From  all  which  he  most 
justly  concludes,  ^Uunc  diem  igitur  Campi,  speratum  atque  exop- 
tatum,  sibi  proponens  Milo,  crueotis  manibus,  scelus  atque  facinus 
prsB  se  ferens,  ad  ilia  centuriarum  auspicia  veniebat?  Quam  hoe 
in  illo  minimum  credibile  !'*  But  though  such  amplifications  as 
this  be  extremely  beautiful,  I  must  add  a  caution, 

In  the  fourth  place,against  extending  argumeiits  too  far,  and  mul- 
tiplying them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  cause  sds>- 
pected,  than  to  give  it  weight  An  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  ar- 
guments both  burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts  from  the  weight 
of  that  conviction  which  a  few  well  chosen  arguments  carry.  It  is 
to  be  observed  too,  that  in  the  amplification  of  arguments,  a  diffuse 
and  spreading  method,  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  illustra- 
tion, is  always  enfeebling.  It  takes  off  greatly  from  that  'vis  et 
acumen,'  which  should  be  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  argu- 
mentative part  of  a  discourse.  When  a  speaker  dwells  long  on  a 
favourite  argument,  and  seeks  to  turn  it  into  every  possible  light, 

*  <  Well  do  I  know  to  what  length  the  timiditf  goes  of  lucb  as  are  candidates  for 
public  offioeSf  and  how  inany  anzioiu  cares  and  attentions,  a  canrass  for  the  consul- 
ship necessarily  carries  along  with  it.  On  such  an  occasbn,  we  are  afraid  not  only  of 
what  we  may  openly  be  reproached  with,  but  of  what  others  may  think  of  us  in  secret. 
The  slightest  rumour,  the  most  improbable  tale  that  can  be  derised  to  our  prejudice, 
alarms  and  disconcerts  us.  Wt  study  the  coiuitenaiice»  and  the  'looks,  of  all  around 
tM :  ,for  nothing  is  so  delicate,  so  frail,  uncertain,  as  the  public  favour.  Out  fel- 
low-citisens  not  only  are  justly  offended  with  the  rices  of  candidates,  but  even  on  oc- 
casions of  meritorioiM  actions,  are  apt  to  conceive  capricioul  disgusts.  Is  there  then 
Che  least  credibility,  that  Milo,  after  having  so  long  fixed  his  attention  on  the  impHor- 
tant  and  wished-for  day  of  election,  would  dare  to  have  any  thoughu  of  presenting 
Ibimtelf  before  the  august  assembly  of  the  people,  u  a  rasrderer  and  assassm,  with  his 
~        (uabmedkiblood?' 
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it  almost  alwap  happens,  that,  fatig^ied  with  the  effort,  he  losoi 
the  spirit  wifb  which  he  set  out.  and  concludes  with  feebleoe» 
what  he  began  with  force.  There  f$  a  proper  temperance  in  reir 
soning,  as  tliere  is  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  argO" 
mentSy  what  is  next  requisite  for  their  success  is,  to  express  them 
in  such  a  style,  and  to  deliver  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  gifO 
them  full  force.  On  these  heads  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  di* 
rections  I  have  given  in  treating  of  style,  in  former  lectures:  and 
to  the  directions  I  am  afterwards  to  give  concerning  pronuncittios 
and  delivery. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  next,  to  another  essential  part  of  diseoone, 
which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  order,  that  is,  the  pathetic;  in 
which,  if  any  where,  eloquence  reignd,  and  exerts  its  power.  I  dull  ^ 
not,  in  beginning  this  head,  take  up  time  in  combating  the  serapks 
of  those  who  have  moved  a  question,  whether  it  be  consistent  with 
fairness  and  candour  in  a  public  speaker,  to  address  the  passioiurf 
his  audience?  This  is  a  question  about  words  alone,  and  whidi 
common  sense  easily  determines.  In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  ii 
matters  of  simple  information  and  instruction,  there  is  no  questioa 
that  the  passions  have  no  concern,  and  that  all  attempts  to  mo?e 
them  are  absurd.  Wherever  convicUon  is  the  obiect,  it  is  the  on* 
derstanding  alone  that  is  to  be  applied  to.  It  is  by  argument  tad 
reasoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy  another  of  what  is  trae, 
or  right,  or  just;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  object,  the  case  is  cbanf- 
ed.  In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  man  who  seriousir 
means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to  his  passiow 
more  or  less;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are  the  great  spriagi 
of  human  action.  The  most  virtuous  man,  in  treating  of  the  moA 
virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  he  spotks; 
and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his  indignation  at  injustice,  or  hit 
pity  to  the  distressed,  though  pity  and  indignation  be  passions. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  the  ancients  made  the  same 
sort  of  attempt  as  they  employed  with  respect  to  the  argumentative 
part,  in  order  to  bring  rlietoric  into  a  more  perfect  system.  T^ 
inquired  metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every  passion ;  they  ga^ 
a  definition,  and  a  description  of  it;  they  treated  of  its  caases,its 
effects,  and  its  concomitants;  and  thence  deduced  rules  for  work- 
ing upon  it  Aristotle  in  particular  has,  in  his  ti*eatise  upon  rhe- 
toric, discussed  the  nature  of  the  passions  with  much  profoundnes 
and  subtilty ;  and  what  he  has  written  on  that  head,  may  be  retd 
with  no  small  profit,  as  a  valuable  piece  of  moral  philosophy;  ^ 
whether  It  will  have  any  effect  in  rendering  an  orator  more  pathetic, 
is  to  me  doubtful.  It  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  any  philosophical  knowledge 
of  the  passions,  that  can  confer  this  talent  We  must  be  indebted  (or 
It  to  nature,  to  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility  of  niind;aBd 
one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  all  the  speculative  knowWije 
that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  remain,  at  the 
same  time,  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.     The  use  of  rules  and  iastro^ 
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tioiis  OB  this,  or  any  other  part  of  oratory » is  aot  to  supply  the  want 
of  geaius,  but  to  direct  it  where  it  is  found,  into  its  proper  channel ; 
to  assist  it  in  exerting  itself  with  most  advantage,  and  to  prevent 
the  errors  and  extravagances  into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  niu. 
On  the  head  of  the  pathetic,  the  following  directions  appear  to  me 
to  be  useful. 

The  first  is,  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admit  the 
padietie,  and  render  it  proper:  and  if  it  does,  what  part  of  the  di^* 
course  is  the  most  prop^  for  attempting  it  To  determine  these 
points  belongs  to  good  sense;  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many 
subjects  which  admit  not  the  pathetic  at  all,  and  that  even  in  those 
that  are  susceptible  of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite  the  passions  in  the 
wrong  place,  may  expose  an  orator  to  ridicule.  All  that  can  be 
said  in  general  is,  that  if  we  expect  any  emotion  which  we  raise  te 
have  a  lasting  effect,  we  must  be  careful  to  bring  over  to  our  side^ 
ID  the  first  place,  the  understanding  and  judgment.  The  hearers 
mast  be  convinced  that  there  are  good  ar  d  sufficient  grounds  for  their 
entering  with  warmth  into  the  cause.  They  must  he  able  to  justify 
to  themselves  the  passion  which  they  feel ;  and  remain  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  carried  away  by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their  minds  be 
brought  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have  been  heated  by  the 
orator^s  discourse,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  speak,  they  will  re* 
sume  their  ordinary  tone  of  thought;  and  the  emotion  which  he  has 
raised  will  die  entirely  away.  Hence  most  writers  assign  the  pa» 
thetic  to  the  peroration,  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place;  and,  ne 
doubt,  all  other  things  being  ec^ual,  this  is  the  impression  that  one 
would  choose  to  make  last,  leavmg  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm- 
ed with  the  subject,  after  argument  and  reasoning  had  produced 
their  full  efiisct :  but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  I  must  advise, 

In  the  second  place,  never  to  set  aparta  head  of  a  discourse  in  form, 
for  raising  any  passion;  never  give  warning  that  you  are  about  to 
be  patlietic ;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to 
follow  you  in  the  attempt  This  almost  never  fiiils  to  prove  a  re*- 
frigerant  to  passion.  It  puts  the  hearers  immediatelv  on  their  guardi 
and  disposes  them  for  criticising,  much  more  than  for  being  moved. 
The  indirect  method  of  making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  more 
successful ;  when  you  seize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourablo 
to  emotion,  in  whatever  part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs;  and  then, 
after  due  preparation,  throw  in  such  circumstances,  and  present 
snch  glowing  images,  as  may  kindle  their  passions  before  they  are 
aware.  This  can  often  be  done  more  happily,  in  a  few  sentences 
inspired  by  natural  warmth,  than  in  a  long  and  studied  adilress. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  great 
drffercnce  between  showing  the  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  aioT* 
ed,  and  actually  moving  them.  This  distinction  is  not  Sufficiently 
attended  to,  especially  by  preachers,  who,  if  they  have  a  head  in 
their  sermon  to  show  how  much  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  God, 
or  to  be  compassionate  to  the  distrest,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be 
a  pathetic  part     Now  all  the  arguments  you  produce  to  show  me^ 
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why  il  is  mj  duty,  why  it  id  reasonable  and  fit^^  that  I  should  he 
moved  to  a  certain  way,  go  no  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare 
^nie  for  entering  into  such  an  emotion;  but  they  do  not  actually  ek* 
cite  it.  To  every  emotion  or  passion,  nature  has  adapted  a  set  ol 
corresponding  objects;  and,  without  setting  these  before  the  mind, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that  emotion.  I  an 
wanned  with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compassion,  not  when 
a  speaker  shows  me  that  these  are  noble  dispositions,  and  that  it  a 
my  duty  to  feel  them ;  or  when  he  exclaims  against  me  for  my  i»- 
difference  and  coldness.  All  this  time,  he  is  speaking  only  to  my 
reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe  the  kindness  and  tender- 
ness of  my  friend ;  be  must  set  before  me  the  distress  suffered  by 
the  person  for  whom  he  would  interest  me;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
my  heart  begins  to  be  touched,  my  gratitude  or  my  compassion  bo- 
gins  to  flow.  The  foundation,  therefore,  of  all  successful  executioa 
in  the  way  of  pathetic  oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that  passiou 
which  we  wish  to  raise,  in  the  most  natural  and  striking  mamier; 
to  describe  it  with  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in 
the  minds  of  others.  Every  passion  b  most  strongly  excited  by 
sensation ;  as  anger,  by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of 
the  injurer.  Next  to  the  influence  of  sense,  is  that  of  memory ;  and 
next  to  memory,  is  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  Of  this  pow* 
s  er,  therefore,  the  orator  must  avail  himself,  sp  as  to  strike  the  inaa- 
ginatioQ  of  the.  hearers  with  circumstances  which,  in  lustre  and 
steadiness,  resemble  those  of  sensation  and  remembrance.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the,  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved 
yourselves.  There  are  a  thousand  interesting  circumstances  sag>- 
gested  by  real  passion,  which  no  art  can  imitate,.and  no  refinement 
can  supply.    There  is  obviously  a  contagion  aa^ong  the  pa98ioQ& 

Ut  rideniiboi,  •nident^sic  flantibut  adHciit, 
Humani  ▼uUui. 

The  intemfd  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words,  hb 
looks,  his  gestures,  and  hb  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a  power 
almost  irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.*  But  on  this  point» 
though  the  most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I  have 
often  had  occasion  before  to  show,  that  all  attempts  towards  becom- 
ing pathetic,  when  we  are  not  moved  ourselves,  expose  us  to  cer- 
tain ridicule. 

Quintilian,  who  discourses  upon  thb  subject  with  much  good 
sense,  takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  which  he  used,  when 
he  was  a  public  speaker,  for  entering  into  those  passions  which  he 
wanted  to  excite  in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  imagination  what 
he  calls,  ^  Phantasiae'  or  <  Visiones,'  strong  pictures  of  the  distir^^ss 

*  'Quid  enim  aliud  est  causae  ut  Ing^ntes,  in  recenti  dolore.  disertMnc 
damare  rideantur;  et  ira  noDuiM|uain  in  indoctis  quoquv  eloquentiani  faciatj 
quod  iUis  inest  vis  mentis,  et  ▼eritas  ipsa  Morum  ?  quare  in  iis  qus  verisiniiUa 

lumus,  siniu^  ipsi  similes  eonim  qui  vere  pnttiiiiter  affectibus:  et  a  tali  aiiimo  { 

caturoratio  qualem  fatere  judicen  voleL    ASkiamur   anlcquam  aficef^  conenar. 

QHiBLUbwai 
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or  indignities  which  they  had  suffered,  whooe  cause  he  had  to  plead, 
and  for  whom  ha  was  to  interest  his  hearers ;  dwelling  upon  these, 
and  putting  himself  in  their,  situation,  till  he  was  affected  by  a  paa* 
aion  similar  to  that  which  the  persons  themselves  had  felti*  To 
this  method  he  attributes  all  the  success  he  ever  had  in  public 
speaking;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  tends  to  in* 
crease  an  orator's  sensibility,  will  add  greatly  to  his  pathetic  powers. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  language 
of  the  passions.  We  should  observe  in  what  manner  any  one  ex- 
presses himself,  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  a  strong  fias- 
sion ;  and  we  shall  always  find  his  language  unaffected  and  simplel 
It  may  be  animated,  indeed,  with  bold  and  strong  figures,  but  it  will 
ftave  no  ornament  or  finery.  He  is  not  at  leisure  to  follow  out  the 
play  of  imagination.  His  mind  being  wholly  seized  by  one  object 
which  has  heated  it,  he  has  no  other  aim,  but  to  represent  that,  ia 
all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly  as  he  feels  it  This  must'  be  the 
style  of  the  orator,  when  he  would  be  pathetic;  and  this  will  be  his 
stvle,  if  he  speaks  from  real  feeling;  bold,  ardent,  simple.  No  sort 
01  description  will  then  succeed,  but  what  is  written  ^ferveote  ca- 
lamo.'  If  he  stay  till  he  can  work  up  his  style,  and  polish  and  adorn 
it,  he  will  infallibly  cool  his  own  ardour,  and  then  he  will  touch  the 
heart  no  more.  His  composition  will  become  frigid^  it  will  be  the 
language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feel.  We  must 
take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  painting  to  tlif 
imagination,  and  painting  to  the  heart  The  one  may  be  done  cool> 
ly,  and  at  leisure;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ardent  Ic 
the  former,  art  and  labour  may  be  suffered  to  appear;  in  the  latter^ 
no  effect  can  follow,  unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature^only. 

In  the  sixth  place,  avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign  na- 
tui*e  with  the  pathetic  part  of  a  discourse.  Beware  of  all  digres- 
sions, which  may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural  course  of  the 
passion,  when  once  it  begins  to  rise  and  swell.  Sacrifice  all  beau* 
ties,  however  bright  and  showy,  whibh  would  divert  the  mind  from 
the  principal  object,  and  which  would  amuse  the  imagination, 
rather  than  touch  the  heart  Hence  comparisons  are  always  dan- " 
gerous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  ^he  midst  of  passion.  Be- 
ware even  of  reasoning  unseasonably;  or,  at  least,  of  carrying  on  a 
long  and  subtile  train  of  reasoning,  on  occasions  when  the  princi- 
pal aim  is  to  excite  warm  eruotions. 

In  the  last  place,  never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too  much. 
Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting. t    Study  the  proper 

*  <C7t  horoinem  occtsnm  querar;  non  omnia  qua  in  re  pretetti  acciditse  cri'dibile 
mt,  in  occulii  habebo?  Non  pcrconor  ilte  subitus  erumpet?  non  ezpavescet  ctrcuin- 
ventua  i  exclamabit)  vel  rogal>ity  rel  fugiet?  (ion  ferientem,  non  concidentem  videbu  ^ 
ju>o  animo  tanguis,  et  pallor,  et  gemitus,  extremui  denique  ezpirantii  hiatus,  initidet^ 
CTbi  rero  mi«eratione  opus  erit,  nobig  ea  de  quibiu  querimur  accidisse  credamus,  atqu* 
id  animo  nottrp  penuadeamus.  Not  illi  simus,  quos  gravia,  indigna,  triKtia,  )>hs&oo 
ifaeraninr.  Uec  agamiis  rem  quasi  alienam ;  led  aMumamus  parumper  jllum  dolorem. 
Ita  dicemufl,  que  in  simili  nostro  casu  dicturi  essftronA.'  Lib.  6. 

t  '  Nimuuam  debet  ease  longa  miseratio ;  nam  ciUn  Terot  dolores  niliget  tempus, 
3F  46 
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time  of  making  a  retreat;  of  making  a  tranntion  from  the  poasioiH 
ate  to  the  calm  tone;  in  such  a  manner^  howeTer,  as  to  descend 
without  fallings  by  keeping  up  the  same  strain  of  seatiment  that  was 
carried  on  before,  though  now  expressing  it  with  more  moderatioa. 
Above  all  things,  beware  of  straining  passion  too  Car;  of  attempting 
to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heights  Preserve  always  a  due  regard  t» 
what  the  hearers  will  bear;  and  remember,  that  he  who  stops  nol 
at  the  p.tqier  point;  who  attempts  to  carry  them  farther  in  pas^ 
sion  than  they  will  follow  him,  destroys  his  whole  desigik  By  en* 
deavouring  to  warm  them  too  much,  he  takes  the  most  effectud 
method  of  freezing  them  completely. 

Having  given  these  rules  concerning  the  pathetic,  I  shall  gisit 
one  example  from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  of 
them,  particularly  the  last  It  shall  be  taken  from  his  oration  against 
VerreS)  wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Verres,  when 
goveriior  of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavius,  a  Roman  citizen.  This  Oa* 
vius  had  made  his  escape  from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  the  governor;  and  when  just  embarkingat  Messina,  think- 
ing himself  now  safe,  had  uttered  some  threats,  that  when  he  had 
once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verres  should  hear  of  him,  and  be  brought  to 
account  for  having  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  chains.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Messina,  a  creature  of  Verres%  instantly  apprehends 
him,  and  gives  information  of  his  threatenings.  The  behaviour  of 
Verres,  on  this  occasion,  is  described  in  the  most  picturesque  naanner, 
and  with  all  the  colours  which  are  proper,  in  order  to  excite  against 
him  the  public  indignation.  He  thanks  the  magistrate  of  Messina 
for  his  diligence.  Filled  with  rage,  he  comes  into  the  forum ;  orders 
Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to  attend,  and  againal 
the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scourged 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  thus:  'Caedeba* 
tur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanae,  Civis  Romanus,  Judiees !'  every 
word  rises  above  another,  in  describing  this  flagrant  enormity ;  and, 
< Judiees,'  is  brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest  propriety; 
^Caedebatur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanas,  Civis  Romanus,  Judiees! 
cum  interea,  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri,  inter  dolo» 
rem  crepitumque  plagarum  audiebatur,  nisi  htec,  Civis  Romanus  sum. 
Hac  se  commemoratione  civitatis,  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  a  ccht 
pore  arbitrabatur.  Is  non  niodo  hoc  Lon  perfecit,  ut  vii^garum  vim 
deprecaretur,  sed  cum  imploraret  saepius  usurparetque  nomen  ciris, 
crux,  crux  inquam,  infelici  isto  &  Sfirumnoso,  qui  nunquam  istam 
potestatcm  viderat,  comparabatur.     0  nomen  dulce  libertatis !  O 

Ss  eximium  nostrae  civitatis!  0  Lex  Porcia,  legesquc  S^mproniael 
uccine  omnia  tandem  reciderunt,  ut  civis  Romanus^  in  provineia 
populi  Romani,  in  oppido  foederatorum,  ab  eo  qui  beneficio  popaK 

dtius  eranescat,  necetie  est  ilia,  qoain  direndo  eiSraimus,  imago:  in  qim,  n 
Bior,  lacrymb  fatigatur  auditor,  et  requiescit,  et  ab  illo  qtiem  ceperat  impeCu,  in 
nem  redlt.    Non  patiamur  igitur  frigescere  hoc  opus ;  et  afiectomy  com  ad  i 
parduxerimni^  retinquamui ;  oec  speremus  fore,  ut  aiiena  mala  quisquam  dio  pion 

<)aiB6t.   libc«^ 
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Romani  tucm  et  tecant  haberet^  detintusy  it  foro,  Tirgis  Cfedere» 

Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  conducted,  than  this  passa^. 
The  circumstances  are  well  choien  for  exciting  both  the  compassion 
of  hiahearers for  Gavius,  and  their  indignation  against  Verres.  The 
style  is  simple;  and  the  passionate  exdamation,  the  address  to  lib* 
erty  and  the  laws,  is  well  timed,  and  in  the  proper  style  of  passion* 
The  orator  goes  on  to  exaggerate  Verres's  cruelty  still  farther,  by 
"another  very  striking  circumstance.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be 
erected  for  fjravius,  not  in  the  common  place  of  execution,  but  just 
by  the  sea-shore,  oyer  i^inst  the  coast  of  Italy.  <Let  him,'  said 
be  '  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  being  a  Romafi  citizen,  take  a  riew 
from  his  gibbet  of  his  own  country.  This  insult  OTer  a  dying  man 
is  the  least  part  of  his  guilt  It  was  not  Oavius  alone  that  Ver> 
res  meant  to  insult;  but  it  was  you,  0  Romans!  it  was  every  citizen 
who  now  hears  me;  in  the  person  of  GaviUs,  he  scoffed  at  your 
rights,  and  showed  in  what  contempt  be  held  the  Roman  name,  and 
Roman  liberties.' 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic;  and  the  model 
would  have  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  point 
But  his^  redundant  and  florid  genius  carried  him  further.  He  must 
needs  interest,  not  his  hearers  only,  but  the  beasts,the  mountains,  and 
the  stones,  against  Verres:  <  Si  hsec  noc  ad  cives  Romanes,  non  ad 
mmicos  nostras  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  audis** 
sent;  denique  si  non  ad  homines,  rerum  ad  bestias;  atque  ut  Ion- 
gius  progrediar,  si  in  aliqua  desertissima  solitudine,  ad  saxa  et  ad  sco- 
pulos,  ha&c  conqueri  et  deplorare  vellem,  tamen  omnia  muta  atque 
inanima,  tanta  et  tam  indigna  rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur. 't 
ThiSf  with  all  the  deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an  orator,  we  must 
pronounce  to  be  declamatory,  not  pathetic  This  is  straining  the 
language  of  passion  too  far.  Every  hearer  sees  this  immediately 
to  be  a  studied  figure  of  rhetoric;  it  may  amuse  him,  but  instead  of 

*  « In  Uie  midftt  t>f  the  market-place  of  Messina,  a  Roman  citizen,  O  Judges !  was 
eraeOjr  scourged  with  rods ;  wfaen,  in  the  mean  time,  amidst  the  noise  of  die  biowt 
which  he  suffered,  no  Toice,  no  complaint  of  this  unhappj  man  was  heard,  except 
this  exclamation,  remember  that  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  I  By  pleading  this  privilegv 
of  his  birthright,  he  hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  the  executioner.  But  his 
hopes  were  vain  ;  for,  so  far  was  be  from  being  able  to  obtain  thereby  any  mitigatioa 
o/  his  torture,  that  when  he  continued  to  repeat  this  exclamation,  and  to  plead  the 
rights  of  a  citisen,  a  cross,  a  cross,  I  say,  was  preparing  to  be  set  up  for  the  exe* 
ditioo  of  this  uafortimate  person,  who  nerer  before  had  beheld  that  inittniment  ot 
cruel  death.  0  sacred  and  honoured  name  of  liberty!  O  boasted  and  rerered  privHega 
of  a  Roman  citizen  \  0  ye  Porcian  and  Sempronian  laws !  to  tiiis  issue  have  ye  all 
eone,  that  a  dtixen  of  Rome,  in  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  within  an  allied 
city,  should  pubiidy  in  a  market-place  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  beaten  with  rods, 
ftt  the  command  of  one  who,  from  the  favour  of  the  Roman  people  alone,  derived  ail 
bSa  authority  and  ensigns  of  power !' 

t  ( Were  1  employed  in  lamenting  those  instances  of  an  atrodous  oppression 
and  cruelty,  not  among  an  assembly  of  Roman  citisens,  not  among  the  allies  of 
oar  state,  not  among  those  who  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
rsot  even  among  human  creatures,  but  us  the  midst  of  the  brute  creation ;  and  to  go 
#krther,  were  1  pourinr  forth  my  lamentations  to  the  stones,  and  to  the  rocks,  in  soma 
remote  and  desert  wilderness,  even  those  mute  and  inanimate  beings  weoldy  at  ihs 
recHal  of  such  shocking  bidignitiesi  be  thrown  Into  i 
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inflainiiig  him  more)  it,  in  truths  cools  bis  passion.  So  dangerous  it 
is  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  intends  to  make 
a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  oUier  part  of  the  discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of»  excqrt 
the  peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  needless  to  saj 
much,  because  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  strain  of 
the  preceding  discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes 
in  most  properly  at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  di» 
course  has  been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with 
summing  up  the  arguments,  placing  them  in  one  view,  and  leaving 
the  impression  of  them,  full  and  strong,  on  the  mind  of  the  audi- 
ence. For  the  great  rule  of  a  conclusion,  and  what  nature  obviooi- 
ly  suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last  on  which  we  choose  that  tho  strength 
of  our  cause  should  rest 

In  sermonsy  inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  make  a  common 
conclusion.  With  regard  to  these,  care  should  be  taken  not  only 
that  they  rise  naturally,  but,  (what  is  less  commonly  attended  to) 
that  they  should  so  much  agree  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  throu^ 
out  the  discourse,  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  sermon,  ^or  in 
ferences,  how  justly  soever  they  may  be  deduced  from  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bad  effect,  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
discourse^  they  introduce  a  subject  altogether  new,  and  turn  off 
our  attention  from  the  main  object  to  which  the  preacher  may  have 
directed  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  in  this  case,  like  excrescences 
jutting  out  from  the  body,  which  form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it; 
and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  impression  which  the  composition,  as  a 
whole,  is  calculated  to  make. 

The  most  eloquent  of  the  French,  perhaps,  indeed,of  all  modem 
orators,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very  moving 
manner,  his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of  Conde,  with  this 
return  upon  himself,  and  his  old  age :  *  Accept,  0  prince !  these 
last  efforts  of  a  voice  which  you  once  well  knew.  With  you,  all  raj 
funeral  discourses  are  now  to  end.  Instead  of  deploring  the  death  ol 
others^  henceforth,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  learn  from  you,  how  my 
own  may  be  blessed.  Happy,  if  warned  by  those  gray  hairs,  ot 
the  account  which  I  mustsoon  give  of  my  ministry,  I  reserve,  solely, 
for  that  flock  whom  I  ought  to  feed  with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble 
remains  of  a  voice  which  now  trembles,  and  of  an  ardour  which  is 
now  on  the  point  of  being  extinct'* 

In  all  discourses,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precm 
time  of  concluding,  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a  point; 
neither  ending  abruptly  and  unexpectedly;  nor  disappointing  the 
expectation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the  close,  and  con- 

^  '  A^r6eB  cei  derniert  efforts  d*une  roix  que  reus  fut  connue.  Voug  mettres  tm 
k  tiMis  cet  ditcours.  Au  lieu  de  d^plorer  la  mort  des  autres,  grand  prince !  doro- 
navant  je  reux  apprendre  de  ▼ous,  a  rendre  la  inienne  saUite.  Heureux,  ti  arerd 
par  cet  cheveux  blonci,  du  compte  que  je  doit  rendre  de  mon  admin Ucratioo  je 
rtserrt  au  troiipeau  que  ie  doii  nourrir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  lot  restet  d^une  votx  qd 
tombe,  k,  d*une  ardeur  qui  s'^teint.*  These  are  the  last  sentences  of  that  oraiioa :  iti 
Che  whole  of  the  peroration, from  thaC  passa^,  'Venes  petiples,  venea  roaintyn— t/ 
Ibc  though  it  if  too  Loaf  for  Intertioiu  b  a  i^reat  master-piece  of  pa»iietic  elom— ci. 
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Anuing  to  hover  round  and  round  the  conclusion^  till  they  become 
heartily  tired  of  us.  We  should  endeavour  to  go  off  with  a  good 
grace  ;  ;iot  to  end  with  a  languishing  and  drawling  sentence ;  but 
to  close  with  dignity  and  spirit,  that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  warm,  and  dismiss  them  with  a  favourable  impression  of 
the  subject,  and  of  the  speaker. 


avESTioirs^ 


In  treating  of  the  constitaent  narts 
€f  a  regular  discjourae,  what  have  Deen 
considered?  To  what  doee  our  author 
next  proceed  7  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  this  ]a  always  of  the  greatest 
consequence  ?  Of  what  do  reason  and 
argument  make  the  foundation  ?  With 
respect  to  argument,  what  three  thinjE^ 
are  requisite?  Of  invention,  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  art,  what  is  remarked ; 
and  why?  What  was  attempted  by 
the  ancient  rhetoricians ;  and  what  did 
they  profess?  Hence,  what  arose?  Of 
these  topics,  or  locL  what  is  observed  ? 
What  had  they  ?  What  were  the  com- 
mon, or  general  loci?  For  each  of  the 
different  kind^s  of  public  speaking,  what 
had  they?  How  is  this  reniafk  illus- 
trated ?  Wlio  were  the  first  inventors 
of  this  artificial  system  of  oratory,  and 
m  the  contrivance  of  their  loci,  what 
did  they  show  ?  Of  succeediniir  rhetori- 
cian^  what  is  observed  ?  At  the  same 
time,  what  is  evident?  What  did  the 
loci  supply;  and  what  remark  fbilows? 
Whence  must  what  is  truly  solid  and 
persuasive  in  Yatory  be  drawn;  and 
what  remark  fbilows  ?  On  this  doctrine, 
what  is  farther  remarked ;  and  to  what 
sources  are  those  referred  who  think 
that  the  knowledge  of  them  may  con- 
tribute to  improve  their  inventkm  ?  But 
when  are  they  advised  to  lay  aside 
their  common  piaces,  and  to  think 
closely  ou  their  subject  ?  Of  Demosthe- 
nes and  Cicero,  what  is  here  observed  ? 
To  what  does  our  author  proceed? 
What  two  different  methods  may  be 
used  by  orators  in  the  conduct  if  their 
reasomnff  ?  What  is  the  tmalytic  me- 
thod ?  lS)w  are  hits  hearers  led  on  ?  Of 
tJxis  method,  what  illustration  is  piven? 
"With  what  method  is  this  mutih  the 
i«Lme ;  and  of  it,  what  is  observeti  ?  But, 
'what  remark  follows ;  and  consequent- 
ly, what  mode  of  reasoning  is  more  ge- 
nerally used?   In  all  anruinir,  what  is 

)  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to? 


In  what  situation  should  every  speaker 
place  himself;  and  why?  What  re- 
marks follow  ?  Supposing  their  Eirgu- 
ments  properly  chosen,  on  what,  is  it 
evident,  their  effect,  in  some  measure, 
will  depend  ?  Conoeminff  this,  what  is 
the  first  rule  that  may  be  taken  ?  All 
arcruments  are  directed  to  prove  one  oi 
what  three  things ;  and  what  do  these 
make?  Of  the  arguments  directed  to 
wards  any  one  of  these,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  this  remark,  what  illus- 
tratwn  is  given  ?  In  the  second  place, 
with  regard  to  the  different  degrees  o/ 
strength  in  argument  what  rule  » 
ffiven  ?  When,  especially,  is  this  to  D« 
the  course  ?  What  course  may  he  then 
venture  to  pursue?  Why  is  not  this 
rule  to  be  always  followed?  About  in* 
conclusive  arguments,  what  does  Cice- 
ro advise  ?  €ff  arguments,  in  the  third 
giace,  what  is  merved ;  and  why  ? 
ttt  when  is  it  safer  to  throw  them  to- 
gether ?  What  says  Quintilian  on  this 
subject;  and  what  example  is  given  ? 
Where  have  we  a  most  beautil'ui  ex- 
ample of  the  distinct  amplification  of 
one  persuasive  argument?  From  what 
is  the  argument  taken?  Repeat  the 
manner  in  wnich  it  is  conducted.  Re- 
peat the  passage.  In  the  fourth  place^ 
against  what  must  we  ffuard?  AVliat  ef- 
fect does  this  have  ?  What,  also,  is  to  be 
observed?  From  what  does  this  detract? 
When  a  speaker  dwells  kHig  on  any 
favourite  argument,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? Afler  due  attention  to  tlie 
proper  arrangements  of  ar^mcntB, 
what  is  the  nejct  requisite  for  their  suc- 
cess ?  On  these  heads,  to  what  is  the 
reader  referred  ?  To  what  does  our  au- 
thor, therefore,  next  proceed  ?  In  com- 
batting what  scruples,  will  our  author 
not,  in  beginning  this  head,  take  up 
time ;  and  why  ?  Where,  is  it  evirient, 
the  passions  have  no  concern  ?  What 
remark  fblbws?  What  illustration  ol 
this  remark  is  given?  But  why  does 
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the  man  who  aerkniiJy  mtendB  to  per-' 
■uaiie  another,  addreas  himself  to  his 
passions  ?  How  is  this  flliistratedl  In 
treating  of  this  part  of  eloqueiice,  what 
attempt  did  the  ancients  make,  fljid  for 
whatpuroose?  What  order  did  they  fol- 
low ?  What  has  Aristotle  done ;  and  of 
ityWhatisobserved?  Whatcannotoonfer 
this  talent;  and  to  what  must  we  be 
indebted  for  it  ?  With  what  attainmcvit 
may  one  remain  a  cold  and  dry  speaa 
er?  What  is  the  use  of  rules  and  ii>> 
structions  on  this^  or  any  other  part  of 
oratory? 

On  the  head  of  the  pathetic,  what  is 
the  firBt  direction  ^ven?  Why  does  it 
belonflr  to£ood  sense  to  determine  these 
points?  What  is  all  that  can,  in  gene- 
ral, be  said  ?  Of  what  must  the  hearers 
be  convinced  ;  and  what  may  they  be 
able  to  justify  ?  Unless  their  minds  be 
brought  into  this  state,  what  will  be 
the  consequence  ?  Hence,  what  place 
have  most  writers  assigned  to  the  pa- 
thetic; and  what  remark  follows?  In 
the  second  place,  what  does  our  author 
advise  ?  What  is  almost  always  the  ef- 
fect of  this ;  and  whjr  ?  What  is  the  in- 
direct method  of  making  an  impresskm  ? 
How  can  this  often  be  happily  done  ? 
In  the  third  place,  what  is  it  neoeaaary 
toohserve  ?  By  nHiom  is  this  distinction 
not  suificiemly  attended  to;  and  of 
them,  what  is  here  observed?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  To  every  emo- 
tion, or  pasBXMi,  what  has  nature  adapt- 
ed; and  what  fblk>ws?  What  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  follows?  All  this 
time  he  is  speaking  of  what?  When, 
only,  does  the  heart  begin  to  be  touch- 
ed, and  the  gratitude  and  compasskm 
beirin  to  flow?  What,  therefore,  is  the 
fbundatkm  of  all  successful  executkm  in 
the  way  of  pathetic  oratory?  By  what 
is  every  panon  most  strongly  excited ; 
and  what  examples  are  given  ?  Why 
must  the  orator,  therefore,  avail  himself 
of  this  power?  To  accomplish  thn, 
what,  in  the  fourth  place,  is  the  only 
efllH*tual  method  ;  arid  why?  What  » 
the  oflect  of  the  internal  emotkm  of  the 
Bpiviker?  Whjr  does  our  author  not 
now  insist  on  thin  point  ?  Of  what  does 
Qiiintilian  take  mins  to  inform  us;  and 
what  was  it?  To  tliis  method,  what 
•kies  he  attribute;  and  of  what  can 
th^re  be  no  doubi  ?  In  the  fit\h  place, 
V>  wliat  i*  K  nec<*eary  to  attend? 
\\\iM  KhouM  we  observe;   and  what 


shall  we  always  find?  Of  thn  Ian* 
guage,  what  is  further  remarked ;  and 
why  not?  His  mind  being  wholly  seized 
by  one  object,  which  has  fired  it,  what 
is  the  oonsequence?  When  most  thii 
be  the  style  of  tkB4iralor;  and  wfaes, 
in  reality,  will  it  behisstyle ;  and  vbat  . 
will  be  the  consequence?  Wben  wiO 
he  touch  the  heart  no  more;  and  whst 
wHl  his  eomposition  become  ?  Of  what 
must  we  take  notice  ?  How  is  this  dif- 
ference illustrated  ?  In  the  sixth  plase, 
what  must  be  avoided?  Of  what  di- 
gressions should  we  beware ;  and  vfbai 
beauties  should  we  sacrifice?  Henet 
of  comparisons,  what  is  observed ;  and 
of  what  further  should  we  beware?  Id 
the  last  place,  what  should  we  never 
attempt ;  and  why  ?  In  what  manner 
must  we,  however,  study  to  make  oor 
retreat?    Above  all  things,  of  what 
must  we  beware?  A  due  regard  to 
what  must  we  always  preserve ;  and 
what  must  we  rememb^?  By  endea- 
vouring to  warm  them  too  much,  d 
what  does  he  take  the  most  e&ctual 
method?  Having  given   these  nikf 
concerning  the  pathetic,  what  does  our 
author  do?  Whence  is  it  taken?  Of 
this  OaviuB,  what  is  related ;  and  ako 
of  the  chief  macristrate  of  Mesonat 
How  is  the  behaviour  of  Verrea,  jn  thii 
occaakm.  described?  EDtermf  the  h- 
rum,  what  does  he  there  difeet,  and 
what  follows  ?  How  does  Cicero  then 
proceed?  Of  this  passage,  wfaats  ob- 
served? In  what  manner  does  theora- 
torexagserate  Verres*  cruelty  stifl  k> 
ther?  Of  the  address,  hitherto^  wfaatia 
observed?  But  what  must  he  needs  do? 
Repeat  what  fbUows.  What  most  we 
pronounce  this  to  be?  Wliat  does  every 
hearer  immediately  percehre  ?    What 
remark  foDows?  What  part,  only,  now 
remains  to  be  treated  cf^    ConoeminiP 
this,  why  is  it  needless  to  say  much  f 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated?  What 
is  the  great  rule  of  a  eoncKakm  ?  fat 
sermona  what  make  a  oonunoo  cob- 
clusion  ?  With  reeard  to  these,  aboot 
what  should  care  be  taken ;  and  why? 
In  diis  case,  like  what  do  tliey  appear? 
In  what  manner  does  the  most  doquent 
of  the  French  oratora  teiminaie  h^ 
funeral  oratkn  on  the  great  prince  d 
Cond4  ?  Repeat  the  paEcage,    In  the 
conclusion  m  all  discourses,  what  is  a 
matter  of  importance?  How  shcmld  wt» 
endeavour  to  go  off;  and  not  to  erji  in 
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what  maimer?  Wb^ihould  we  end 
with  dignity  and  spirit  1 

ANALYSIS. 
1.  The  ailment  of  a  dkcouTM.  . 

A.  The  laventioii  attucgnwaOM. 

B.  The  attalytic  and  aynthetic  methodi. 
Rmimfat  the  proper  aUpoeUion  ^f  argta- 


ju  Tbeyaboold  not  be  blended  together. 
■.  Thmj  ahoald  adtanoe  in  the  way  of 

a  If  itroi^  they  riwoU  be  diailnctly 
treated. 


n.  Tlieydboiild  not  be  extendc  1  too  fcr 
2.  Tliepitthetic  part  of  a  diecourae. 

A.  Diecretionneoeauury  in  introducing  it 
1.  No  part  of  the  diecourae  ahouki  be  eel 

apart  lor  it 
a  The  wpteka  ehould  actually  affect  tb« 

hear^ra. 
D.  The  epeaker  should  be  mored  himadC 

B.  Hm  proper  language  of  thepaaakme 


I.  Tne  proper  language 
ahoald  be  attended  ta 


r.  Nothing  foreign  ehould  be  intenroven 

with  it. 
a.  It  ahoald  not  be  too  much  prolonged.  * 
3.  Inetanceac^  the  pathetic 


LECTURE  XXXnie 

PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

Haying  treated  of  several  general  heads  relating;  to  eloquence,  or 
pablic  speaking;  I  now  proceed  to  another  verj  important  part  of 
the  subject  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  pronunciation,  or  delivery  of  a 
fiscouTse.  How  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  by  the  most  elo- 
quent of  an  orators,  Demosthenes,  appears  from  a  noted  saying  of 
nfts»  related  both  by  Cicero  and  QuintiKan  ;  when  being  asked,  what 
was  the  first  point  in  oratory  1  he  answered,  delivery ;  and  being  a.<ik- 
ed,  what  wi»  the  second  1  and  afterwards,  what  was  the  third  ?  he 
itill  answered,  delivery.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have 
rated  this  so  high,  and  that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should  .have 
empbyed  tlioBe  assiduous  and  painful  labours,  which  all  the  ancients 
take  so  much  notice  of;  for,  beyond  doubt,  nothing  is  of  more  im- 
portance. To  superficial  thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice 
and  gestarC)  ia  public  speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to  decoration 
only,  and  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  aits  oS  catching  an  audience.  But 
tfaia  b  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  mtimately  connected  with  what 
18,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  public  speaking,  persuasion ;  and, 
tberefore,  deserves  the  study  of  the  most  gi*ave  and  serious  speakers, 
aa  much  as  of  those  whose  only  aim  it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  address  ourselves  to  others 
by  words,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  impression  on 
those  to  whom  we  speak :  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and 
#!inotioiis.  Now,  the  tme  of  our  voice,  our  looks  and  gestures,  inter- 
pret our  ideas  and  emotions  no  less  than  'words  do  ;  nay,  the  impres- 
sion they  make  on  others,  is  freauently  much  stronger  than  any  that 
words  can  make.  We  can  see  tnat  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passion- 
stte  ery,  unaceoinpanied  by  words,  convey  to  others  more  forcible 
ideas,  voA  rouses  within  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  com- 
inanicated  by  the  most  eloquent  discourse.  The  signification  of  our 
•entiments,  made  by  tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above 
that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature.  It  is  that 
method  of  interpreting  our  mind,  which  nature  has  dictated  to  all, 
and  wlueh  is  understood  by  all ;  whereas,  words  are  only  arbitrary, 
conventional  symbols  of  our  ideas,  and,  by  consequence,  must  mai^e 
»  nnofe  feeble  impression.  So  true  is  this,  that  to  render  words  fully 
■^gnificant,  they  must,  almost  in  every  case,  receive  some  aid  from 
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the  manner  of  pronunciation  and  delivery ;  and  he  who,  in  speikiog, 
should  employ  bare  words,  without  enforcing  them  by  proper  tooa 
and  accents,  would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  indistinct  impression, 
often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception,  of  what  he  had  dt- 
livered.  Nay,  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  certain  sentimenti 
and  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that  he  who  does  not 

Eronounce  them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade  us,  that  be 
elieves,  or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves.  His  delivery  maybe 
such,  iis  to  give  the  lie  to  all  that  he  asserts.  When  Marcus  Cblli- 
dius  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  but  enforced  his  a^ 
cusation  in  a  languid  manner,  and  without  any  warmth  or  aneA' 
ness  of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person,  ill- 
proved  this  into  an  argument  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  <  An  to, 
M.  Callidi,  nisi  fingeres,  sic  ageres?'  In  Shakspeare's  Richard  IL 
the  Duchess  of  York  thus  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  herhusbaDd: 

Pieadf  he  in  earneitt  ? — Look  apoa  his  face, 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tean  ;  hit  prayers  are  jest ; 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth ;  oars,  from  oar  breast  | 

He  prays  bat  faintty,  and  would  be  denied ; 

We  pray  ^ith  heart  and  souL 

But  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more,  in  order  to  show  the 
high  importance  of  a  good  delivery.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  «uefc 
observations  as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  he  made  on  this  heai 

The  great  objects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally  hate 
in  his  eye  in  forming  his  delivery,  are,  first,  to  speak  so  as  to  be 
fully  and  easily  understood  by  all  who  bear  him ;  and  nezu  to  speak 
with  grace  and  force,  so  as  to  please  and  to  move  his  audience.  I/t 
us  consider  what  is  most  important  with  respect  to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief  requi- 
sites are,  a  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice,  distinctness,  slowness, 
and  propriety  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  eveiy  public  speaker,  doubtless,  must  be,  to 
make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  miwt 
endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  assembly. 
This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is  wholly  a  natural  talent 
It  is  so  in  a  good  measure;  but,  however,  may  receive  considera- 
ble assistance  from  art.  Much  depends  for  this  purpose  on  the  pro- 
per pitch,  and  management  of  the  voice.  Every  man  has  thrrt 
pitches  in  his  voice;  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  one.  Tbe 
high,  is  that  which  he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  atadi^ 
lance.  The  low  is,  when  he  approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  middle 
is,  that  which  he  employs  in  common  ponversation,  and  which  be 
should  generally  use  in  public  discourse.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake, 
to  imagine  that  one  must  teke  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order 
to  be  well  heard  by  a  great  assembly.  This  is  confounding  two 
things  which  are  difierent,  loudness,  or  strength  of  sound,  with  *e 
key  IT  note  on  which  we  speak.     A  speaker  may  render  his  voife 

*  On  this  whole  lubject,  Mr  Sheridan'i  Lectures  on  Elocution  are  wcry  wotd?  of 
teinip  consulted;  and  seTeral  hints  are  here  taken  from  them. 
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louder,  without  altering  the  key ;  and  we  shall  always  be  able  to  give 
most  body,  most  persevering  force  ofsound,  to  that  pitcli  of  yoice, 
to  which  in  conversation  we  are  accustomed.  Whereas,  by  setting 
out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow  ourselves  less 
compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our  voice  before  we  have  done. 
We  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and  speak  with  pain ;  and  whenever  a 
man  speaks  with  pain  to  himself,  he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by 
his  audience.  Give  the  voice,therefore,full  strength  and  swell  of 
sound ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.  Make 
it  a  constant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  you 
can  afford  without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  extraordina- 
ry effort  As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds^  the  other  or* 
gans  of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  several  offices 
with  ease;  and  you  will  always  have  your  voice  under  command. 
Bat  whenever  you  transgress  these  bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins, 
and  hnve  no  longer  any  management  of  it.  It  is  an  useful  rule  too, 
in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our  eye  on  some  of  the  most  distant 
persons  in  the  assembly,  and  to  consider  ourselves  as  speaking  to 
them.  We  naturally  and  mechanically  utter  our  words  with  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  as  to  make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom 
we  address  ourselves,  provided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice. 
As  this  is  Uie  case  in  common  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  pub- 
lic speaking.  But  remember,  that  in  public  as  well  as  in  convert 
Mtion,  it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too  loud.  This  extreme 
hurts  the  ear,,by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indis- 
tinct  masses;  besides  its  giving  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appear- 
ance of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent,  by  mere  vehemence 
and  force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  beard  and  clearly  understood, 
distinctness  of  articulation  contributes  more,  perhaps,  than  mere 
loudness  of  sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a 
large  space,  is  smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  with  dis- 
tinct articulation,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther 
than  the  strongest  voice  can  reach  without  it  To  this,  therefore, 
every  public  speaker  ought  to  pay  great  attention.  He  must  give 
eyery  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  proportion,  and  make  every 
syllable,  and  even  every  lettnr  in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be 
beard  distinctly;  without  slurring,  whispering,  or  suppressing  any 
of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  moderation  is 
requisite  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy 
of  speech  confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning.  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pronunciation,  which 
allows  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  speak- 
er^ must  render  every  discourse  insipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the  ex- 
treme of  speaking  too  fast  is  much  more  common,  and  requires  the 
more  to  be  guarded  against,  because,  when  it  has  grown  up  into  a 
habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult  to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce 
with  a  proper  degree  of  slowness^  and  with  a  full  and  dear  articula- 
3G  * 
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iioQ,  is  the  first  tbbg  to  be  studied  by  all  who  begin  to  speA  in  pub- 
lic ;  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  them.  Such  a  [uroiimi- 
ciation  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  discourse.  It  ia  a  gre^t 
assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  .rests  which  it  allows  it 
more  easily  to  make;  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  hit 
sounds  both  with  more  force  and  more  music.  It  assists  him  ab 
in  preserving  a  due  command  of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid  and  \m- 
ried  manner  is  apt  to  excite  that  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  the  gn^ 
est  enemy  to  all  ri^ht  execution  in  the  way  of  oratory.  ^Pronp- 
(um  sit  OS,'  says  Quintilian,  ^  non  prmeeps,  nioderatum,  non  tentuin.' 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  managemeal 
of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  slow- 
ness of  speech,  what  a  public  speaker  most,  in  the  fourth  pbee, 
study,  is  propriety  of  pronunciation ;  or  the  giving  to  every-wori 
which  he  utters,  that  sound  which  the  most  polite  usage  of  the  bar 
guage  appropriates  to  it;  in  opposition  to  broad,  vulgar,  or  protin- 
cial  pronunciation.  This  is  requisite,  both  for  speaking  intelligibly, 
and  for  speaking  with  grace  or  beauty.  Instructions  concerning 
this  article  can  be  given  by  the  living  voice  only.  But  there  isooe 
observation,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.  In  thf 
English  language,  every  word  which  consists  of  more  syllables  thao 
one,  has  one  accented  syllable.  The  accent  rests  sometimes  on  the 
vowel,  sometimes  on  the  consonant.  Seldom,  or  never,  is  there 
more  than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  however 
long ;  and  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  ir  mark  that 
syllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over  the 
rest  Now,  after  we  have  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these  acceats, 
it  is  an  important  rule  to  give  every  word  just  the  same  aceent  in 
public  speaking,  as  in  common  discourse.  Many  persons  err  in  this 
respect  When  they  speak  in  public,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pro- 
nounce the  syllables  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  doatothei 
times.  They  dwell  upon  them,  and  protract  them;  they  mnlliply 
accents  on  the  same  word ;  from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  it  gives 
gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse,  and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  puMie 
declamation.  Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can 
be  committed  in  pronunciation ;  it  makes  what  is  called  a  theatricil, 
or  mouthing  manner;  and  gives  an  artificial,  affected  air  to  speech, 
which  detracts  greatly  both  from  itsagreeablene8s,and  its  impressioo. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  parts  of  delivery,  by  study- 
ing which,  a  speaker  has  something  farther  in  view  than  merely  to 
render  himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace  and  force  to  what 
lie  utters.  These  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads,  emphasis, 
pauses,  tones,  and  gestures.  Let  me  only  premise,  in  general,  ta 
what  I  am  to  say  concerning  them,  that  attention  to  these  articlesof 
delivery,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined,  as  some  might  be  apt  to  irxor 
gine,  to  the  more  elaborate  and  pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  There 
ii,  perhaps,  as  great  attention  requisite,  and  as  much  skill  display* 
ed,  in  adapting  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and  gestures,  properly  to 
culm  and  phift  speaking;  and  the  cfiect  of  a  just  and  graceful  do- 
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livery  will,  in  every  part  of  a  subject,  be  found  of  high  imj)ortanc6 
for  commanding  attention,  and  enforcing  what  is  spoken. 

First,  let  us  consider  emphasis ;  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger  and 
Axlier  sound  of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented  syllable 
of  some  word,  on  whicn  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to 
show  bow  it  affects  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  em- 
phatic word  must  be  distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as 
well  as  by  a  stronger  accent.  On  the  right  management  of  the  em- 
phasis, depend  the  whole  life  and  spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no 
emphasis  be  placed  on  any  words,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered 
heavy  and  lifeless,  but  the  meaning  left  o^^t^n  ambiguous.  If  the 
emphasis  be  placed  wrong,  v-e  pervert  and  c  nfound  the  meaning 
wholly.  To  give  a  common  instance ;  such  a  simple  question  as 
this:  *Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?*  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than 
Jour  different  acceptations,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  differentlj 
placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus ;  do  you  ride  to  town 
to-day?  the  answer  may  naturally  be,  No :  I  send  my  servant  in  my 
stead.  If  thus ;  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Answer,  No ;  I  intend 
to  walk.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?  No;  I  ride  out  into  the 
fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  tthday?  No;  but  I  shall  to-morrow. 
In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and  beauty  of 
an  expression  often  depend  on  the  accented  word ;  and  we  may 
vr^ent  to  the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the  same  sentiment, 
by  placing  the  emphasis  differently.  In  the  following  words  of  our 
Saviour,  observe  in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  ac- 
cording as  the  word/are  pronounced,  ^  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son 
ef  Man  with  a  kiss?'  Betrayest  thou — makes  the  reproach  turn,  on 
the  infamy  of  treachery.  Betrayest  M<>tt«— makes  it  rest,  upon  Ju'- 
<las's  connexion  with  his  master.  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man — 
rests  it  upon  our  Saviour's^ personal  character  and  eminence.  Be- 
trayest thou  the  Son  of  Man  urith  a  kiss?  turns  it  upon  his  prosti- 
tuting the  signal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  purpose  of  a  mark 
f f  destruction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  emphasis,  the 
great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  given  is,  that  the 
speaker  study  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  of 
those  sentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For,  to  lay  the  empha- 
sis with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  at- 
tention. It  is  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable  attainme^it  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true  and  just  taste ;  and  must  arise 
from  feeling  delicately  ourselves,  and  from  judging  accurately^  of 
what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feelings  of  others.  There  is  as  ^at  a 
difference  between  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  piece  of 
plain  prose,  read  by  one  who  places  the  several  emphasis  every 
where  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  by  one  who  neglects  or  mis- 
takes them,  as  there  is  between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  moat 
masterly  hand,  or  by  the  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discourses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  they  were 
fiead  over  orrdiearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular^iew^taseaiidi 
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lor  the  proper  emphasis  before  they  were  pronounced  m  public; 
marking,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  pen,  the  emphatical  words  in 
every  sentence,  or  at  least  in  the  most  weighty  and  affecting  parts 
of  a  discourse,  and  fixing  them  well  in  memory.  Were  thisatteih 
tion  oftener  bestowed,  were  this  part  of  pronunciation  studied  witb 
more  exactness,  and  not  left  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  public  speakers  would  find  their  care  abundantly  re- 
paid, by  the  remarkable  effects  which  it  would  produce  upon  their 
audience.  Let  mo  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  one  error, 
that  of  multiplying  emphatical  words  too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  pro- 
dent  reserve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any  weight- 
If  they  recur  too  often;  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing 
which  he  says  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  empha- 
sis, we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd  every 
sentence  with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  i 
book  with  italic  characters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same 
with  using  no  such  distinctions  at  all. 

Next  to  emphasis,  the  pauses  in  speaking  demand  attention 
These  are  of  two  kinds ;  first,  emphatical  pauses ;  and  next,  such  as 
mark  the  distinctions  of  sense.  An  emphatical  pause  is  made,after 
something  has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  want 
to  fix  the  hearer's  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said, 
we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses  have  thi 
same  effect,  as  a  strong  emphasis,  and  are  subject  to  the  samertdes; 
especially  to  the  caution  just  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too  fre- 
quently. Foras  they  excite  uncommon  attentidh,  and  of  course  raise 
expectation,  if  the  importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answerable 
to  such  expectation,  they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust 
But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  the  pauses,  is  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  the  sense ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  speak- 
er to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper  aiid  graceful  adjustment  of 
such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  aad  difilcult  articles  in  delivery. 
In  ail  public  speaking  the  management  of  the  breath  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  from  one 
another,  which  have  so  intimate  a  connexion  that  they  ought  to  be 

S renounced  with  the  same  breath,'  and  without  the  least  separation, 
iany  a  sentence  is  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  empha- 
sis totally  lost,  by  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place.  To 
avoid  this,  every  one, while  he  is  speaking,  should  be  very  careful  to 
provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  eod 
of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be 
gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  suv 
pended  for  a  moment;  and  by  this  management,  one  may  have  al- 
ways a  su£cient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  with- 
out improper  intenoiptions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  himself  a 
eertain  melody  or  tune,  which  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  its  own, 
disfinct  from  those  of  the  8en.se,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  eontraetoi 
one  of  the  worst  habits  into  which  a  public  speaker  can  falL    It  it 
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^he  sens'*  which  should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  th(!  voice;  fist 
wherever  there  is  any  sensible  suspension  of  the  voice,  the  hearer  is 
always  led  to  expect  somewhat  corresponding  in  the  meaning. 
Pauses  in  public  discourse,  must  be  formed  upon  the  manner  in 
which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary,  sensible  conversation;  and 
not  upon  the  stiff,  artificial  manner, which  we  acquire  from  reading 
books  according  to  the  common  punctuation.  The  general  run  o( 
punctuation  is  very  arbitrary;  often  capricious  and  false;  and  dic- 
tates an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  pauses,  which  is  extremely  disa- 
greeable ;  for  we  are  to  observe,  that  to  render  pauses  graceful  and 
expressive,  they  must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also 
accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of 
these  pauses  is  intimated;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them, 
which  can  never  be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  slight 
and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper;  sometimes  a  degree 
of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required ;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar- 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denotes  the  sentence  finished.  In  all  these 
cases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in 
which  nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest 
discourse  with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its 
own ;  and  to  adjust  and  compound  these  properly  with  the  pauses  of 
the  sense,  so  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  offend  the  understard- 
ing,  is  so  very  nic9  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  so  seldom 
meet  with  sood  readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses 
that  belong  to  the  music  of  verse ;  one  is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  line;  and  the  other,  the  caesura]  pause  in  the  middle  of  it  With 
regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which  marks  that  strain 
or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  renders  this  always  sensible,  and  in 
some  measure,  compels  us  to  observe  it  in  our  pronunciation.  In 
blank  verse,  where  there  is  a  greater  liberty  permitted  of  running 
the  lines  into  one  another,  sometimes  without  any  suspension  in  the 
sense,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  in  reading  such  verse 
with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  should  be  paid  to  the  close  of  a 
line  ?  On  the  stage,  where  the  appearance  of  speaking  in  verse  should 
always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  close  of 
such  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be  rendered 

{>erceptible  to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occasions,  this  were  improper; 
or  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet  compos- 
ed in  verse,  if  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress  his  numbers;  and 
degrade  them,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose?  We  ought, 
therefore,  certainly,  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  every  line 
sensible  to  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing  so,  every  appear- 
ance of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  The 
close  of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in  the  meaning,  ought  to 
be  marked,  not  by  such  a  tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence;  but 
fvithoat  either  letting  the  voice  fall,  or  elevating  it,  it  should  be  mark- 
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ed  only  by  SQch  a  slight  saspeosion  of  toundy  as  may  diiftingaish 
tne  passage  from  one  line  to  another,  without  injuring  the  meaning. 
The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is  that  which  fdls  aomewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  verae,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemiaticks ; 
a  pause,  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  ltae« 
but  still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  which  is  called  the  eaeso. 
rtt  pause,  in  the  French  heroic  verse,  falls  uniformly  in  the  middle 
of  the  line.  In  the  English,  it  may  fall  after  the  4th,  5tlt,  6f  h,  or 
7th  syllables  in  the  line,  and  no  other.  Where  the  verse  is  so  coo- 
structed,  that  this  casural  pause  coincides  with  the  slightest  pause 
or  division  in  the  sense,  the  line  can  be  read  easily;  as  in  the  two 
first  verses  of  Mr.  Pope's  Messiah, 

T«  njroiplii  of  Solyraa!  begin  the  wong; 
To  heaT*Bl]r  thcNiCf,  tabfiner  imios  bcloaf . 

But  if  it  should  haj^n  that  words,  which  have  such  a  strict  and 
intimate  connexion,  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  aeparation, 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  this  cssural  pause,  we  then  fed 
a  sort  of  stru^ie  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  which  renden 
it  difficult  to  read  such  lines  gracefully.  The  rule  of  proper  pro- 
nunciation in  such  cases  is,  to  regard  only  the  pause  which  the 
sense  forms,  and  to  read  the  line  Accordingly.  The  neglect  of  the 
csBsural  pause*  may  make  the  lines  so^jnd  somewhat  unharmonioiis* 
ly;  but  the  efiect  would  be  much  worse,  if  the  sense  were  aaerifie- 
ed  to  the  sound.     For  instance,  in  the  following  line  of  Milton, 

What  iA  »e  is  dirk, 
Ukunioe ',  what  is  loW|  raise  aihI  sappoit. 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  <  illumine,'  at  the  end 
of  the  third  syllable,  which,  in  retding,  oufht  to  be  made  accord- 
ingly;  though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  'illumine^ 
should  be  connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  mada 
till  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable.  So,  in  the  following  line  of  Mr. 
Pope's  (Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot:) 
1  sic,  with  sad  ciTiiirf  1  rMd. 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  cdesural  pause  as  falling  after  'sad,' 
the  4th  syllable.  But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  any 
pause  there,  so  as  to  separate  'sad'  and  'civility.'  The  sense  ad- 
mits of  no  other  pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  <  sit,*  which 
therefore  must  be  the  only  pause  made  in  the  reading. 

I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  tones  in  pronuneiationy'^hieh  are  dif- 
ferent both  from  emphasis  and  pauses;  consisting  in  the  modulation 
of  the  voice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in 
public  speaking.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and  gracf 
of  discourse,  must  depend  on  these,  will  appear  from  this  sln^^le 
consideration ;  that  to  almost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  more  espe> 
eially  to  every  strong  emotion,  nature  hath  adapted  some  peculiar 
tone  of  voice;  insomuch,  that  he  who  should  tell  another  that  he 
was  very  angry,  or  much  grieved,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  suit 
such  emotions,  instead  of  being  believed,  would  be  laughed  at 
Sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  principles  by  which  persua- 
sive dimourse  works  its  effect.  The  speaker  endeavours  to  trmnafuas 
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into  his  hearers  his  own  seAtinients  sod  emotions;  whi«h  he  csb 
never  be  successful  in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  in  such  s  man- 
ner  ss  to  convince  the  hearers  that  be  feels  them.*  The  proper  ex- 
pression of  tones,  tbereforci  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied  by 
every  one  who  would  be  a  successful  orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be  given 
Cm  this  jNirpose  Uf  to  form  the  tones  of  public  speaking  upon  the 
tones  of  sensible  and  animated  conversation.  We  may  observe 
dut  every  man,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest  in  common  discourse, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  speaking  on  some  subject  which  interests  him 
nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or  persuasive  tone  and  manner.  What  is 
the  reason  of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and  unpersuasive  in  public 
discourse,  but  our  departing  firom  the  natural  tone  of  speaking,  and 
delivering  ourselves  in  an  afecled,  artificial  manner?  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  soon  as  one  mounts  a  puU 
pit,  or  rises  in  a  public  assembly,  he  is  instantly  to  lay  aside  the  voice 
with  which  he  ezjHresees  himself  in  private ;  to  assume  a  new,  stn* 
died  tone,  and  a  oMlence  altogeth^*  foreign  to  his  natural  manner. 
This  has  vitiated  all  delivery ;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tedious 
mmiotony,  in  the  different  kinds  of  modon  public  speaking,  espe» 
easily  in  the  pulpit  Men  departed  from  natore ;  and  sought  to  give 
a  beauty  or  fence,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  discourse,  by  substitute 
iDg  oertain  studied  musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  ex<* 
l>ressions  of  sentiment,  which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse. 
Let  every  public  speaker  guard  against  this  error.  Whetlier  he 
speak  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a  great  assembly,  let  him  remember 
thai  he  still  speaks.  Follow  natore :  consider  how  she  teaches  you 
to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  your  heart  Imagine  a  subject 
of  debate  starting  in  conversation  among  grave  and  wise  men,  and 
yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it  Think  after  what  manner,  with  what 
tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  would  on  such  an  occasion  express 
yourself,  when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and  sought  most  to  be  lis- 
tened to.  Carry  these  with  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any 
public  assembly ;  let  these  be  the  foundation  of  your  manner  of 
lironouncine  there;  and  you  will  take  the  surest  method  of  render- 
ing your  delivery  both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

i  have  said,  let  these  conversation  tones  be  the /oundaiiofi  of  public 
pronunciation ;  but  on  some  occasions,  solemn  public  speaking  re* 
quires  them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  common  discourse. 
1o  a  formal,  studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  har- 

*  *  All  that  ptieg  in  the  mted  of  idmi  mmj  be  reduced  to  two  clattet,  which  f  caB 
ideat  and  emotiont.  By  ideas,  1  mean  all  thoughts  which  rise,  and  pass  in  succession 
|»  the  Blind.  By  emotionsy  aO  exertions  of  the  mind  in  arranging,  combining,  and 
separating  its  tdeas  *,  as  well  as  all  the  eSbcts  prodaced  on  the  muid  ittelf  by  those 
•dens  *,  horn  the  more  violent  agitation  of  the  passions,  to  the  calmer  feelings  produced 
by  the  operation  of  the  inteUect  and  the  Ikncy.  In  short,  thought  is  the  object  of  the 
oste,  internal  fedhig  of  the  other.  That  which  serves  to  expres*  the  former,  I  call  the 
hsngiiafs  of  ideas;  and  the  lalter»  the  language  of  enMtions.  Words  are  the  signs  ol 
tbn  one,  tones  of  the  other.  Withont  the  use  of  these  two  sorts  of  language,  it  is  im. 
;e  thraofh  the  ear,  all  limt  passes  in  the  nrind  of  man.* 

nvsKinaif,  ou  the  Art  of  Reading, 
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Diooy  of  the  sentenees,  prompt,  almost  neeeflsarilf » a  modulatioa  d 
voke  more  nMinded,  and  bordering  more  upon  music,  thaD  conTer- 
sal  ion  admits.  This  gives  rise  to  what  b  called  the  dedatmingmao- 
ner.  But  though  this  mode  of  pronuQciation  runs  considerably  he^ 
yond  ordinary  discourse,  yetstill  it  must  hare,  for  its  basis,  the  natu- 
ral tones  of  grave  and  dignified  conversation.  I  must  observe,  it 
the  same  time,  that  the  constant  indulgence  of  a  dedamatory  mao* 
ner,  is  not  favourable  either  to  good  composition,  or  good  delivery, 
and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public  speakers  into  that  oaonotoay 
of  tone  and  cadence,  which  is  so  generally  complained  oL  Where* 
as,  he  who  fc  rms  the  general  run  of  his  delivery  upon  a  speaking 
manner  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  disi^reeable  through  monoto- 
ny. He  will  have  the  same  natural  variety  in  his  tones,  which  a 
person  has  in  conversation.  Indeed^the  perfection  of  delivery 
requires  both  these  different  manners,  that  of  speaking  with  live- 
liness and  ease,  and  that  of  declaiming  with  stateliness  and  dignity, 
to  be  possessed  by  one  man ;  and  to  be  employed  by  him,  aceori- 
ing  as  the  different  parts  of  hb  discourse  require  eidier  the  one  or 
the  other.  This  is  a  perfection  which  is  not  attained  by  many;  the 
greatest  part  of  public  speakers  atlowing  then*  delivery  to  be  formed 
altogether  accidentally,  according  as  some  turn  of  voice  appears  la 
them  most  beautiful,  or  some  artificial  model  has  caught  their  fan^ 
cy ;  and  acquiring,  by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pronunciation,  which 
they  can  never  vary.  But  the  capital  direction,  which  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  expressing  every 
sentiment  from  those  which  nature  dictates  taus,  in  conversatioa 
with  others;  to  speak  always  with  her  voice;  ard  not  to  form  ta 
ourselves  a  fantastic  public  manner,  from  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  be- 
ing more  beautiful  tluin  a  natural  one.* 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  gesture,  or  what  b  called  action  in  pub- 
lic discourse.  Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  common  eoiH 
versation,  with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  others  dai 
The  French  and  the  Italians  are,  in  this  respect,  much  more  sprightly 
thanweare.  Butthere  is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person  so  pMegmatic» 
as  not  to  accompany  their  words  with  some  actions  and  gesticula* 
tions,on  all  occasions,  when  they  aremuch  in  earnest  Itis  therefore 
unnatural  in  a  public  speaker,  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  earnestness 
and  seriousness  which  he  oii^ht  to  show  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to 
remain  quite  unmoved  in  his  outward  appearance ;  and  to  let  the 
words  drop  from  his  mouth,  without  any  expression  of  meaning,  or 
warmth  in  hb  gesture. 

The  fundamental  rule,  rs  to  propriety  of  action,  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.     Attend  to  the 

* '  Loqiiei«i'  (mvs  nn  author  of  the  16cb  century,  who  \uu  written  •  Treadiie  m 
^  Qettu,  ei  Voce'Oratorif,) 

■<  Loquere;  hoc  rltiwii  commune,  hM|aator 
Vt  nemo;  at  tenia  dcdamitec  omnia  voce. 
Tn  loquere ;  ut  moe  eet  hominum ;  boat  b  latrat  ile  r 
file  nlulat ;  rudit  hie ;  (fari  ii  talia  diginuai  ett) 
fCoa  honioein  vox  oDa  eonat  ratione  loquentem.* 

JoAMSi  LvcAS*  de  Qetta  et  Voce,  lib.  FI.  Farii,  KMl 
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looks  and  gestares^  in  which  earnestoess,  indignation  i  compassioni 
or  any  other  emotion,  discovers  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  com< 
mon  intercourse  of  men ;  and  let  these  be  your  model. '  Some  of 
these  looks  and  gestures  are  common  to  all  men;  and  there  are  also 
certain  peculiarities  of  manfter  which  distinguish  every  individual* 
A  puMic  speaker  roust  take  that  manner  which  is  most  natural  to 
himself.  For  it  is  here  just  as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  business  ol 
a  speaker  to  form  to  himself  a  certain  set  of' motions  and  gestures^ 
which  he  thinks  most  becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  practise 
these  in  public,  withouttheir  having  any  correspondence  to  the  man- 
ner which  is  natural  to  him  in  private.  His  gestures  and  motions 
ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expression  which  nature  has  dictat- 
ed to  him;  and,  unless  this  be  the  ease,  it  is  impossible,  by  means 
of  any  study,  to  avoid  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  admit,  that 
there  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art  For  many  per- 
sons are  naturally  ungraceful  in  the  motions  which  they  make;  and 
this  ungracefulness  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  reformed  by  kpplica*> 
tion  and  care.  The  study  of  action  in  public  speaking,  consists 
diiefly  in  guarding  against  awkward  and  disagreeable  itaotions ;  and 
in  learning  to  perform  such  as  are  natural  to  the  speaker,  in  the 
most  becominje  manner.  For  this  end,  it  has  been  advised  by  wri- 
ters on  this  subject,  to  practise  before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see 
and  judge  of  bis  own  gestures.  But  I  am  afraid  persons  are  not 
always  the  best  judges  of  the  gracefulness  of  their  own  motions; 
and  one  may  declaim  long  enough  before  a  mirror,  without  correct- 
ing any  of  his  faults.  The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose  good  taste 
they  can  trust,  will  be  found  of  much  greater  advantage  to  begin- 
ners, than  any  mirror  they  can  use.  With  regard  to  particular  rules 
concerning  action  and  gesticulation,  Quintilian  has  delivered  a 
great  many  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  11th  book  of  his  institutions; 
and  all  the  modem  writers  on  this  subject  have  done  little  else  but 
translate  them.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  such  rules,  delivered  either 
by  the  voice,  or  on  paper,  can  be  of  much  use,  unless  persons  saw 
them  exemplified  before  their  eyes.* 

*  The  few  following  hints  onlj  I  fhdl  wlTenture  to  throw  out,  in  ease  they  mftj^be 
ofmny  serftce.  When  speakmf  in  poblic,  one  sliould  study  to  presenre  u  much  di|p- 
•itj  MS  possible  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  erect  posture  is  generally  to  bu 
chosen ;  standing  firm,  so  as  to  hare  the  fullest  and  freest  command  of  all  his  motions; 
any  inclination  which  is  used,  should  be  forwards  towards  the  hearers,  which  is  a  na- 
tural expression  of  earnestness.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief  rule  is,  that  it  should 
cnvrespond  with  the  nature  of  the  discourse ;  and  when  no  particular  emotion  is  ex- 
jpressed,  a  serious  and  manly  look  is  always  the  best  The  eyes  should  never  be  fixed 
dose  on  any  one  object,  but  move  easily  round  the  audience.  In  the  motions  made 
with  the  hands,  consist  the  chief  part  of  gesture  in  speaking.  The  ancients  condemned 
aU  motioDi  performed  by  the  left  hand  alone;  but  I  am  not  sensible  that  these  are  al- 
wmys  ofiensive,  though  it  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be  more  frequently  employed. 
Warm  emotions  demand  the  motion  of  both  hands  corresponding  together.  But  wbHhef 
oiie  gesticulates  with  one  or  with  both  hands,  it  n  an  important  rule,  that  all  his  niotlbiM 
flhottld  be  free  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straitened  movements  are  generally  nngraoefnU 
far  which  reason,  motions  made  with  the  han<b,  are  directed  to  proceed  from  the  shoul- 
der, rather  than  from  the  elbow.    Perpendicular  movements  too  with  the  hands,  that 
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I  shalLonly  add  further  on  this  hted,  that  in  order  to  aacceed  well 
in  delivery^  nothing  is  more  necesstiry  than  for  a  speaker  to  guani 
against  a  certain  flutter  of  apirits,  whieh  is  peculiarly  incident  to 
those  who  b^n  to  speak  in  public.  He  must  endeavour,  above  J 
things,  to  be  collected ,  and  master  of  himself.  For  this  end,  Im 
will  find  nothing  of  more  use  to  him,  than  to  study  to  become 
wholly  engaged  in  his  subject;  to  be  possessed  with  a  sense  of  its 
importance  or  seriousness;  to  be  coneerfied  much  more  to  persuade 
than  to  please.  He  will  generally  please  most,  when  pleasing  is  net 
his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the  only  rational  and  proper  mediod 
of  raising  one's  self  above  that  timid  and  bashful  regani  to  an  in* 
dience,  which  is  so  ready  to  disconcert  a  speaker,  both  as  to  what 
he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his  manner  of  saying  it 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard  againM 
all  affectation,  which  is  the  certain  rdin  of  good  delivery.  Letyoor 
manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your  own ;  neither  imitat^  from  an* 
other,  nor  assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which  is  uonatiirat 
to  you.  Whatever  is  native,  even  though  accompanied  with  seve» 
ral  defects,  yet  is  likely  to  please:  because  it  shows  us  a  man;  be* 
cause  it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  the  besot.  Whereas 
a  delivery,  attended  with  several  acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it 
be  not  easy  and  free,  if  it  betray  the  marks  of  art  aiMi  aflfectatios, 
never  fails  to  disgust.  To  attain  any  extremely  correct,  and  yth 
fectly  graceful  delivery,  is  what  few  can  expect;  so  many  natural 
talents  being  requisite  to  concur  in  forming  it.  But  to  attain  what 
as  to  the  effect  is  very  little  inferior,  a  forcible  and  persuasive  maD- 
ner,  is  within  the  power  of  most  persons;  if  they  will  only  unlearn 
false  and  corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to  foltow  aa* 
tare,  and  will  speak  in  public,  as  they  do  in  private,  when  they  speak 
in  earnest,  and  from  the  heart  If  one  has  naturally  any  gross  de- 
fects in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if  tie  alf 
tempts  at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to  speak  in  public  He 
should  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner  of  ^leak- 
ing; and  then  carry  to  the  public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed. 
For  when  a  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  aoC 
be  then  employing  his  attention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of 
ftis  tones  and  his  gestures.  If  he  be  so  employed,  study  and  affecta- 
tion will  appear.  He  ought  to  be  then  quite  in  earnest;  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  his  subject  and  his  sentiments ;  leaving  nature,  and 
f>reviously  formed  habits,  to  prompt  and  su^;est  his  manner  of  de- 
ivery. 

ii,in  the  straight  Uoe  up  and  down,  which  Shakipeare  in  Hamlet  calb  <s«wia|rtheiir 
with  the  hand,*  are  aeldoni  g^aod.  Oblique  motions  are,  in  p»neral,  the  most  graceM. 
Too  sudden  and  nimble  motions  should  be  likewise  avoided.  Earnestness  csun  be  Mf 
expressed  without  them.  Shakspeare's  directions  on  this  heaJ,  are  fuQ  of  good  sense; 
'  use  all  gently/  says  he,  *  and  in  the  very  torrent  and  tempest  of  passioii,  a^^oR  t 
temperauce  that  may  give  it  smoothnesa.' 
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Hating  treaied  of  several  general 
beads  relating  to  eloquence,  to  what 
AKfloar  author  now  praoeed?  What 
evidence  have  vn  iiat  DemoslheoeB 
kdd  great  stress  on  this"?  Of  what  is 
there  no  wonder;  and  why  ?  To  what 
may  the  mana^meiit  of  the  voice  and 
gesrure,  in  puDlic  speaking,  appear  to 
superficial  thinkere,  to  relate  Y   How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  far  fitmi  be- 
ing the  case  ?  Whenever  we  addrew 
oaraelves  to  others  by  worde^  what  is 
oat  intention  ?  Of  the  tone  of  oar  voice, 
oar  kxiks  and  gesturei^  what  is  here  ob- 
served? What  ean  we  seel  Whatad- 
vantage  has  the  eignifieatioQ  of  senti- 
ments, made  by  tones  and  jiestores, 
above  that  made  by  words  1  so  true  is 
this,  that  to  render  words  fully  signifi- 
cant, what  is  requisite  |  and  what  re- 
marks fi)llow  ?  What  two  illufltratx>ns 
of  these  remarks  are  given  7  Repeat 
them.    As  it  is  needless  to  say  any 
more,  in  order  to  show  the  high  nnpor- 
tanoe  of  a  good  delivery^  what  does 
oar  author  proceed?  What  are  the 
great  objeels  which  ever^  pubUc  speak- 
er will  naturally  have  in  his  eye,  in 
fi>rming  his  delivery  ?  On  tills  subject 
what  cure  worthy  of  being  consult^  7 
In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  andei^ 
stood,  what  are  the  four  chief  reqni- 
sEtes?   What  must,  doubtlesB,  be  the 
finl  attention  of  every  public  speaker ; 
and  what  must  he  endeavour  to  do? 
Of  this  power  of  voice,  what  is  remark- 
ed? What  three  pitches  haa  every  man 
to  hk  voice  \  and  define  Uiem  ?  To 
imagkie  what  is  a  great  mistake  7  This 
is   coafoimding  i^at    two    difierent 
thinoB?  How  is  this  flilly  illustrated? 
As  MHig  as  yoa  keep  within    thei« 
bouiiclsi,  what  will  be  theixmsequence? 
But  what  Mfews,  when  you  tranmess 
them?  What,  also,  isauseftil  nuein 
order  to  be  well  heard?  How  do  we 
naturally,  and  mechanically,  utter  oar 
spottk?  As  this  is  the  case,  in  common 
eoaversatbn,  hi  what  will  it  also  hold  ? 
Bat  what  must  be  remembered  ?  In 
what  Bianner  does  this  extreme  offend  ? 
In  the  next  place,  of  distinctness  of  ar- 
tirulation,  what  is  observed  ?  What  re- 
mark follows?  In  orler  to  effect  this. 
what  must  every  public  speaker  do  ? 
In  the  third  place,  \j\  order  to  articulate 
distinctly,  what  is  refTuiBite ;  and  why  ? 
What    need    scarcely  be  observed  ? 
What  must  render  evmy  discourse  in- 
llatiffouMr'' Bm  what  extreme 


k  much  more  oommou,  and  why  shouJd 
h  be  guarded  against?  What  is  the 
first  tmng  to  be  studied  by  all  who 
begin  to  speak  in  public;  and  of  it, 
w&t  is  observed?  In  what  manner, 
does  it  assist  the  vrace;  and  what  doe^ 
it  enable  the  speaker  to. do?  What 
other  advantage  has  it;  and  what  fol- 
lows? After  these  fun^mental  atten- 
tions to  the  pitch  and  management  of 
the  voice,  &c  what,  in  the  fourth 
place,  must  the  speaker  study?  For 
what  18  this  requisite?  How,  only,  can 
tnelructkMi  concerning  this  artiel^  be 
given?  But  here,  what  obeervatk)ns 
may  it  be  proper  to  make?  How  do 
many  persons  err  m  this  respect  ?  From 
what  mistaken  notion  does  this  arise  ? 
Whereas,  what  is  the  efiect  of  this  I 
To  treat  of  what,  does  our  author 
next  proceed  ?  Under  what  four  heads, 
may  these  be  comprised  ?  To  wliat  10 
to  be  said  eoncermng  them,  what  is, 
in  general,  premised  ?  How  is  this  UIus- 
trated ?  By  emphasis,  what  is  meant? 
How  must  the  emphatic  word  some- 
times be  distinguished  ?  On  the  right 
management  «  the  emphasis,  what 
depends?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  What 
simple  rule  is  given ;  and  repeat  it  ?  Of 
thesame  thing,  in  solemn  discourse,  what 
is  observed ;  and  by  what  example  is 
this  illustrated  ?  In  order  to  acquire  the 
proper  management  of  tlic  emphasis, 
what  is  the  great  rule ;  and  why  ?'  It » 
far  from  what  ?  Of  what  is  h  one  of 
the  greater  trials ;  and  iVom  what  must 
it  arise?  How  m  this  illustrated?  In 
aU  prepared  discourses,  what  practice 
would  he  of  great  use?  Were  this  at- 
tentbn.  oftener  bestowed,  what  would 
be  the  consequence?  Against  what, 
are  speakers  at  the  same  time,  caution- 
ed ?  Why  is  this  caution  given ;  and 
what  remark  fbllows?  To  crowd  every 
page  with  emphatic  words,  is  like  what? 
Next  to  emphasis,  what  demand  atten- 
twn?  These  are,  of  what  two  kinds? 
When  is  an  emphatic  pause  made? 
What  effect  have  such  pauses :  cmd  to 
what  are  they  subject?  For  what 
reason  ?  But  what  is  the  most  frequent 
and  principal  use  of  the  pauses ;  and 
of  the  proper  and  gracefai  adjustmenc 
of  such  pauses,  what  is  observet''' 
Why  does  the  manapfement  of  the 
breath,  in  all  public  speakinjpr,  require  a 
good  deal  of  attention  ?  By  what  is 
many  a  sentence  miserably  mangled, 
and  the  force  ol*  the  empnasis  totally 
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loPt  ?   Iq  what  manner  may  this  be  I  have  for  its  hasis?  What,  at  themme 


avoided  ? 

What  is  a  grea«  mistake  $  anc  when 
may  it  be.  easily  ^^athered  ?  What  is 
one  of  the  wcwst  habits  into  which  a 
public  speaker  can  fall  ?  Why  should 
tlie  sense  always  nile  the  pauses  of  the 
voice?  Upon  what  must  pauses  in 
public  disQDurse  be  founded  /  Of  the 
fi^eneral  run  of  punctuatbn,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  remark 
illustrated  ?  In  all  these  cases^  how  are 
we  to  regulate  ourselves  1  From  what 
does  the  difficulty  of  reading  poetry 
arise  ?  Why  is  it  no  wonder  that  we 
seldom  meet  with  good  readera  of 
noetry  ?  What  two  kmds  of  pauses  be- 
long to  the  music  of  verse  ?  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  what  is  observed  1 
In  blank  verse,  what  has  been  made  a 
question  ?  Of  the  reading  of  this  verse 
on  the  stage,  what  is  merved?  But 
why  were  this  improper  on  other  oc- 
casions? What,  therefore,  follows  ?  At 
the  same  time^  what  should  be  guard- 
ed against?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Of  the  other  kindsof  musical  pau^ewhat 
is  observed?  In  French  heroic  verse, 
where  does  this  pause  fall ;  and  where 
may  it  fall  in  the  English?  When  can 
the  line  be  read  easily ;  and  what  ex* 
ample  is  given?  When  do  we  feel  a  sort 
of  struggling  between  the  sense  and  the 
sound ;  and  what  is  its  effect?  In  such 
cases,  what  is  the  rule  for  pronuncia- 
tk)n?  What  remark  follows;  and  by 
what  example  is  it  illustrated  ?  How  js 
this  principle  further  illustrated  from  a 
line  of  Mr.  Pope's?  To  what  does  our 
author  ne?  proceed ;  and  of  them  what 
is  observed  i  From  what  consideratbn 
will  the  extent  to  whk^h  the  propriety, 
force,  and  grace  of  discourse,  depend 
on  these,  appear?  How  is  this  remark 
illustrated  ?  What  is  the  greatest,  and 
most  material  instruction  which  can  be 
given  for  this  purpose?  When  has 
every  man  an  eloquent  or  persuasive 
lone  and  manner?  What  is  the  reason 
of  our  being  oflen  so  frigid  and  unper- 
suasive  in  public  discourse;  and  to  ima- 
pne  what,  is  an  absunlitv?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  this?  How  is  this 
further  illustrated  ?  Of  these  conver- 
sational tones,  what  has  been  said  ?  In 
a  formal,  studied  omtion,  to  what  does 
the  elevation  of  the  sty  1&  and  the  hor- 
mony  of  the  sentences,  almost  necessar 
rily  prompt?  To  what  manner  does 
ihis  give  rise  ?  Though  this  mode  of 
pronunciation  was  considerably  beyond 
ordinary  discourse,  vet  wliat  must  it 


ume.  must   be   observed?  ^'hereas, 
what  ibUowB  ?  In  UmoB,  what  variety 
will  he  have?  What  does  the  peritt- 
tkm  of  delivery  require?  Why  is  not 
this  perfectkm  acquired  by  many  1  But 
what  is  the  dir«ctx)n  which  oq^ 
never  to  be  forgotten  ?  It  now  remaas 
to  treat  of  what  ?  Of  some  natiooB,  whtt 
is  observed,  and  what  instaneei  are 
mentioned  ?  But  what  remaik  iolloiii  ? 
What  is,  therefore,  unnatural  and  Id- 
consistent  in  a  piwUc  speaker?  Ai  H 
propriety  of  action,  what  is  the  fiinii- 
mental  rule  ?  Of  those  Mat  and  fxt- 
turesy  what  is  observed?  What  nan- 
ner  must  a  public  speaker  take,  uA 
why?  What  kind  of  expresBODOigbt 
his  gestures  and  motions  to  carry ;  and 
unless  this  is  the  case,  what  will  be 
imposaible?  Though  nature  moit  k 
the  ground-work,  yet  what  ■  admit- 
ted;  and  why  ?  In  what  does  the  flMlf 
of  actKHi  in  public  speakiiur,  ehidhr 
consist?  For  this  end,  what  ba^  ben 
advised  by  writers  on  this  subject} 
But  of  what  is  our  author  afraidl 
What  will  be  found  of  muchgreatei 
advantage?  With repurd  to pertknlar 
rules,  oonceming  action  and  saaealt* 
tion,  what  is  observed  ?  On  this  head, 
what  further  m  added  ?  Above  all 
things,  what  must  he  endeavour?  For 
this  ^  what  will  he  find  of  tbe 
greatest  use  to  him?  When  will  he 
generally  please  most  ?  For  what  b 
tills  the  only  ratkmal  and  proper  dm- 
tbod  ?  Without  wliat  adroomtion,  m- 
not  our  author  conclude?  W1iat  ronik 
folbWB?  Why  is  whatever  ie  sauw, 
Ukdy  to  please?  Wheit»s,  whatddi- 
very  never  fails  to  disgust  us?  Wbal 
can  few  expect;  and  why?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  What  is  observed  oTcse 
who  has  naturally  any  ejom  defed  si 
his  voice  or  gestures?  How  should  !■ 
begin;  and  why?  If  hebesoem^ 
ed,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  tt' 
ought  he  then  to  appear? 


ANALYSia 

Tlie  deliverr  of  adiscouKie^ 

1.  A  due  degree  of  loudness. 

2.  Dutinctneee  of  articulatioiL 

3.  Moderation  in  pronunciatSnoi 

4.  Propriety  of  pronunciation. 

RequinteafoT  pitammg, 

1.  Attention  to  emphnns. 

2.  Attention  to  pausctf. 
▲.  Emphaiical  pauses 
B.  Coeural  pauee 

3.  Attention  to  toD<?». 

4.  Attention  to  artion. 
A.  AUaliictatioiitot 
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LECTURE  XXXIV. 

MEANS  OP  IMPROVING  IN  ELOQUENCE. 

I  HAVE  now  treated  fully  of  the  different  kinds  of  piAlic  speak* 
ingy  of  the  composition,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse.  Before 
I  finish  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  use  to  suggest  some  things  con- 
cerning the  proper  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  public  spea- 
king, and  the  most  necessary  studies  for  that  purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
lar  from  being  either  a  common  or  an  easy  attainment.  Indeed,  to 
eompose  a  florid  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and  to  deliver  it 
•0  as  to  amuse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difficult  But  though 
some  praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured 
(o  give  of  eloquence,  is  much  higher.     It  is  a  great  exertion  of  the 
human  powers.     It  is  the  art  of  being  persuasive  and  commanding ; 
the  art,  not  of  pleasing  the  fancy  merely,  but  of  speaking  both  to 
the  understanding  and  to  the  heart ;  of  interesting  the  hearers  in 
such  a  degree,  as  to  seize  and  carry  them  along  with  us;  and  to  ledve 
them  with  a  deep  and  strong  impression  of  what  they  have  heard. 
How  many  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  must  concur  for  carrying 
this  to  perfection  ?    A  strong,  lively,  and  warm  imagination ;  quick 
sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with  solid  judgment,  good  sense,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind;  all  improved  by  great  and  long  attention  to  style 
and  composition ;  and  supported  also  by  the  exterior,  yet  important 
qualifications  of  a  graceful  manner,  a  presence  not  ungainly,  and  a 
full  and  tunable  voice.   How  little  reason  to  wonder,  that  a  perfect 
and  accomplished  orator,  should  be  one  of  the  characters  tliat  is 
most  rarely  to  be  found? 

Let  us  not  despair,  however.  Between  mediocrity  and  perfee- 
tion,  there  is  a  very  wide  interval.  There  are  many  intermediate 
spaces,  which  may  be  filled  up  with  honour;  and  the  more  rare 
and  difficult  that  complete  perfection  is,  the  greater  is  the  honour  of 
spproaching  to  it,  though  we  do  not  fully  attain  it.  The  number 
of  orators  who  stand  in  the  highest  class  is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  the 
number  ot  poets  who  are  foremost  in  poetic  fame;  but  the  study 
of  oratory  has  this  advantage  above  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry, 
one  must  be  an  eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not  supportab>e: 

— — Mediocribut  esse  poCtis 
Non  homioei,  oon  Dii,  non  conceu^re  columnie.* 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There,  one  may  possess  a  mode- 
rate station  with  dignitv.  Eloquence  admits  of  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent forms;  plain  and  simple,  as  well  as  high  and  pathetic;  and 
a  genius  that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may  shine  with  much  reputa- 
tion and  usefulness  in  the  former. 

*  For  Ood  uid  man,  wid  lettered  post  denies. 
That  poelf  «v«r  art  of  middling  siae.  fmAwnm^ 
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Whether  nature  or  art  eontribnte  most  to  form  an  orator,  is  a  tri- 
fling inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must  be  the  pnm<* 
agent  She  most  bestow  the  original  talents.  She  must  sow  the 
seeds;  but  culture  is  requisite  for  bringing  these  seeds  to  perfec- 
tion. Nature  must  always  have  done  somewhat:  but  a  grut  detl 
will  always  be  left  to  be  done  by  art  This  is  certain,  that  study  and 
discipline  ^e  more  neeessary  for  the  improvement  of  natural  gsam, 
in  oratory,  than  they  are  in  poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  Uioogfa 
poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  assistance  from  critical  art,  yet  i 
poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the  force  of  genius  aloae,  can 
rise  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  itteo- 
tion  to  the  rules  of  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  Ilomer  form- 
ed himself;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  ol 
much  labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  Uie  labour  of 
others.  After  these  preliminary  observationfl,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  main  design  of  this  lecture;  to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  used 
for  improving  in  eloquenca 

In  the  first  place,  what  stands  h^hest  in  the  order  of  means,  ii 
persmial  character  and  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  eioqooit 
or  persuasive  q)eaker,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  tv- 
tuous  man.  This  was  a  favourite  position  among  the  ancient  rhe* 
toricians :  *  Non  posse  oratorem  esse  nisi  virum  bonum.'  To  find  any 
auch  connexion  between  virtue  and  one  of  the  highest  liberal  aits, 
must  give  pleasure;  and  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown,  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  topic  of  declamation,  but  that  the  connexion  here  al- 
leged, is  undoubtedly  founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

For,  consider  first,  whether  any  thing  contribute  more  to  per- 
suasion, than  the  opinion  which  y^e  entertain  of  the  probity,  disiD- 
terestedness,  candour,  ai^  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the  person 
who  endeavours  to  persuade?  These  give  weight  and  foree  to 
every  thing  which  he  utters;  nay,  they  add  a  beau^  to  it;  they  dis- 
pose us  to  listen  with  attention  and  pleasure;  and  create  a  secret 
partiality  in  favour  of  that  side  which  he  espouses.  Whereas,  if 
we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and  disingenuity,  of  a  corrupt,  or  a 
base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence  loses  all  its  real  effeet  It 
may  entertain  and  amuse ;  but  it  is  viewed  as  artifice,  as  trick,  as 
the  play  only  of  speech ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  whom  can  it  per 
suade?  We  can  even  read  a  book  with  more  pleasure,  when  we 
think  favourably  of  its  author;  but  when  we  hfive  the  living  spnk* 
er  before  our  eyes,  addressing  us  personally  on  some  subject  of  im- 
portance, the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character  must  have  a  mneh 
more  powerful  efiect 

But,  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  only  to  the  cfaandv 
of  virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at  the  bottom  a 
truly  worthy  man,  I  must  observe  farther,  that  besides  the  weight 
which  it  adds  to  character,  real  virtue  operates  also,  in  other  ways, 
to  the  advantage  of  eloquence. 

First,  nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecution  of  ho- 
nourable studies.  It  prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  excel;  it 
nures  to  industry;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  free,  master  of  it- 
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lelf,  disencumbered  of  those  bad  passions  and  disengaged  from  tbosi* 
mean  pursuits,  which  have  ever  been  found  the  greatest  enemies  to 
true  proficiency.  Quintilian  has  touched  this  consideration  ver} 
properly ;  <  Quod  si  agrorum  nimia  cura,  et  sollicitior  rei  familiaris  di- 
ligentia,  et  venandi  voluptasi  et  dati  spectaculis  dies,  multum  studiis 
auferunt,  quid  putamus  facturaa  cupiditatem,  ayaritiam,  invidiam? 
Nihil  enim  est  tam  occupatug^,  tarn  multiforme^  tot  ac  tam  variis  af- 
fectibus  concisum,  atque  laceratum,  quam  mala  ac  improba  mens. 
Quis  inter  haec,  literis,  aut  ulli  bonae  arti,  locus?  Nod  herde  magisi 
quam  frugibusi  in  terra  sentibus  ac  rubis  oecupata.'* 

But,  besides  this  consideration,  there  is  another  of  still  higher 
importance,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as  much 
as  it  deserves;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and  genuine 
virtue,  are  drawn  those  sentiments  which  will  ever  be  most  power- 
ful in  affecting  the  hearts  of  others.     Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing 
has  so  great  and  universal  a  command  over  the  minds  of  men  as  vir- 
tue.    No  kind  of  language  is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  pow* 
erfully  felt,  as  the  native  language  of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings. 
He  only,  therefore,  who  possesses  these  full  and  strong,  can  speak 
properly,  and  in  its  own  language,  to  the  heart     On  sul  great  sub- 
lects  and  occasions,  there  is  a  dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in  noble 
tentiments,  which  is  overcoming  and  irresistible.    They  give  an  ar- 
dour and  a  flame  to  one's  discourse,  which  seldom  fails  to  kindle  a 
like  flame  in  those  who  hear;  and  which,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  bestows  on  eloquence  that  power,  for  which  it  is  iamed,  of 
seizing  and  transporting  an  audience.     Here,  art  and  imitation  will 
ilot  avail.     An  assumed  character  conveys  none  of  thi^  power- 
ful warmth.     It  is  only  a  native  and  unaffected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.     Hence,  the  most  re 
Downed  orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and  ccml 
for  their  country,  than  for  eloquence.    Beyond  doubt,  to  these  vir- 
tues their  eloquence  owed  much  of  its  effect;  and  those  orations  of 
theirs,  in  which  there  breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  magnaui- 
iDOUs  spirit,  are  those  which  have  most  attracted  the  admiration  of 
ages. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  would  ext  el 
in  any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of  the 
several  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their  moral  feelings. 
Whenever  these  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  may  be  assured,  that. 
on  every  «*eat  occasion,  they  will  speak  with  less  power,  and  less 
success.    The  sentiments  and  dispositions  particularly  requisite  for 

*  '  If  the  manageinent  of  an  ettatei  if  anxious  attention  to  domestic  econom}'.  a 
pasaioD  for  hunting,  or  whole  days  given  up  to  public  places  of  amusements,  consume 
no  much  time  that  is  due  to  rtudy,  how  much  ^jeater  waste  must  be  occasbned  bj 
lieesicioiu  desires,  avaricA,  or  envy  ?   Nothinf:  is  so  much  hurried  and  agkated, 


^  so 

itn  and  shattered  by  con6ictins  passions, 
bad  heart     Amidst  the  distractions 
ation  of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  an; 
is  for  tlw  growth  of  com  la  a  field  that  is  oremin  wkhtfaomi  i 


CDDtradictory  to  itself,  or  so  Tioleatly  torn  and  shattered  by  con6tctins  passions,  as 
a  bad  heart  Amidst  the  distractions  which  it  produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the 
cuUtration  of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  honourable  art  ?    No  more,  assuredly,  tfiatt 

laadtefiahlai' 
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them  to  cultivatey  are  the  following:  The  love  of  justice  and  ordur, 
ind  indignation  at  insolence  and  oppressioi^ ;  the  love  of  honesty 
and  truth,  and  detestation  of  fraud,  meanness,  and  corruption;  mag- 
nanimity of  spirit;  the  love  of  liberty,  of  their  country,  ind  the 
public;  zeal  for  all  great  and  noble  designs,  and  reverence  for  ill 
worthy  and  heroic  characters.  A  cold  and  skeptical  turn  ofmincl 
is  extremely  adverse  to  eloquence ;  and  no  less  so,  is  that  cavillinf; 
disposition  whidi  takes  pleasure  in  depreciating  what  is  great,  ind 
ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.  Such  a  disposition  bespeak^ 
one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  thing:  but  least  of  all  in  oratory. 
A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generous  sentiments,  of  warn 
feelings,  and  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  all  those 
great  and  high  objects,  which  mankind  are  naturally  formed  to  ad- 
mire. Joined  with  the  manly  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and 
sorrows  of  his  fellow-creatures;  a  heart  that  :an  easily  relent  ;thil 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  mike 
their  case  his  own.  A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty, 
must  also  be  studied  by  every  public  speaker.  Modesty  is  essen- 
tial ;  it  is  always  and  justly  supposed  to  be  a  concomitant  of  merit; 
and  every  appearance  of  it  is  winning  and  prepossessing.  Bot 
modesty  ought  not  to  run  into  excessive  timidity.  Every  pablic 
speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  somewhat  on  himself;  and  to  assane 
that  air,  not  of  self-complacency,  but  of  firmness,  which  bespeaks  a 
consciousness  of  his  being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  or 
justice  of  what  he  delivers;  s  circumstance  of  no  small  consequeoet 
for  making  an  impression  on  those  who  hear. 

Next  to  mo;*al  qualifications,  what  in  the  second  place  b  most  ne- 
cessary to  ah  orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is  this  inculcat- 
ed by  Cicero  and  Quintilian;  'Quod  omnibus  disciplinis et artibof 
debet  esse  instructus  orator.'  By  which  they  mean,  that  he  oo^t 
to  have  what  we  call,  a  liberal  'education ;  and  to  be  formed  by  i 
regular  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts.  We  must  never 
foi^t  that, 

Scribeiuli  recte,  tapere  est  li  principiun  U  font. 
Good  sense  and  knowledge,  are  the  foundation  of  all  good  speaking. 
There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  sphere, 
without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that  spherei 
or  if  there  were  an  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it  would  be 
mere  quackery,  like  the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old  to  teica 
their  disciples  to  speak  for  and  against  every  subject;  and  would  far 
deservedly  exploded  by  all  wise  men.  Attention  to  style,  to  com 
position,  and  all  the  arts  of  speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  setr 
ting  ofi*  to  advantage,  the  stcck  of  materials  which  he  possesses; 
but  the  stock,  the  materials  themselves,  must  be  brought  from  other 
quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to  plead  at  the  bur,  motf 
make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law;  of 
all  the  learning  and  experience  that  can  be  useful  in  his  prufessios, 
fbr  supporting  a  cause  or  convincing  a  judge     He  who  is  to  speak 
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from  the  pulpit,  must  apply  himself  cloeely  to  the  study  of  dmoi- 
tV)  of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of  human  nature ;  that  he  may 
be  rich  in  all  the  topics,  both  ofinstruction  and  of  persuasion.  He  who 
Hould  fit  himself  for  being  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
nation,  or  of  any  public  assembly,  must  be  thoroughly  acqua'nted 
nrith  the  business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly;  he  must  study  the 
iorms  of  court,  the  course  of  procedure;  and  must  attend  minutely 
to  all  the  facts  that  may  be  the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  his  profession, 
a  public  speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent,  must  make 
himpelf  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations  allow  with 
the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of  poetry  may  be 
Qseful  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embellishing  his  style,  for 
suggesting  lively  images,  or  agreeable  allusions.  T'  e  study  of  his- 
tory may  be  still  more  useful  co  him ;  as  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
of  eminent  characters,  and  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  iinds  place 
on  many  occasions.*  There  are  few  great  occasions  of  public  speak- 
ing in  which  one  will  not  derive  assistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and 
extensive  knowledge.  They  will  often  yield  him  materials  for  pro- 
per ornament;  sometimes  for  argument  and  real  use.  A  deficiency 
of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  that  belong  not  directly  to  his  own 
profession,  will  expose  htm  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give  better 
qualified  rivals  a  great  superiority  over  him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  industry. 
Without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.    We  must  not 
imagine,  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth,  that  one  can  rise 
to  be  a  distinguished  pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker  in  any  assem- 
bly.    It  is  not  by  starts  of  application,  or  by  a  few  years  prepara- 
tion of  study  afterwards  discontinued,  that  eminence  can  be  attain- 
ed. No ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of  regular  industry,  grown 
up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted  on  every  occasion  that 
calls  for  industry.    This  is  the  fixed  law  of  our  nature ;  and  he  must 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that  can  believe 
liimself  an  exception  to  it     A  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is; 
for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the  great  ^  condimentum,'  the  seasoning  oi 
every  pleasure;  without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.     No- 
thing is  so  grcHt  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the 
real,  to  the  bnjk,  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed 
state  of  mind  which  arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.     One 
that  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speak* 
jng  and  writing,  will  be  known  by  this  more  than  by  any  othe. 
mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm  for  that  art;  an  enthusiasm,  which 
■ — . \ — 

*  *  IiApriiiiis  yerft,  abtindare  debet  orator  exeinplorum  Gopia,  cum  vetcniin,  turn 
ftiam  novornm  ;  adeo  ut  non  mmltt  qna  coiiscripta  su.it  hittorilt,  aut  Sermon ibiif  Tchil 
per  manus  tradita,  qii'-eqtie  quotidie  aguntur,  debeat  ikksc ;  venim  ne  ea  quidem  ^iw 
a  clarioribus  (K>etJs  sum  ficta  i^e^ii^re.* 

n  I  Quirr.  I.  zii.  cap.  4. 
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riringhis  mind  with  the  object  he  has  in  riew^  will  dispo^himto 
relish  every  labour  which  the  means  require.  It  was  this  that  cha- 
racterized the  great  men  of  antiquity;  it  is  this,  which  mostdistio- 
guish  the  moderns  who  would  tread  in  their  steps.  Thishonouri- 
ble  enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as  are  studying  ora- 
tor}' to  cultivate.  If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flag  miserably, 
}  In  the  fourth  place,  attention  to  the  best  models  will  contribute 
greatly  towards  improvement  Every  one  who  speaks,  or  writa. 
t  should,  indeed,  endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is  his  own,  thai  is 
*  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  characterizes  his  composition  and  styk. 
Slavish  imitation  depresses  genius,  or  rather  betrays  the  want  of  it 
But  withal,  there  is  no  genius  so  original,  but  may  be  profited  and 
assisted  by  the  aid  of  proper  examples,  in  style,  composition,  and 
delivery.  They  always  open  some  new  ideas;  they  serve  to  enlarge 
and  correct  our  own.  They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and 
excite  emulation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  on  the  right  choice  of  models  whid 
we  purpose  to  imitate ;  and  supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  a  farther 
care  is  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  blind,  universal  admira- 
tion. For,  ^decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile.'  Even  in  the  most 
finished  models  we  can  select,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
are  always  some  things  improper  for  imitation.  We  should  study 
to  acquire  a  just  conception  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauties  of 
any  writer,  or  public  speaker,  and  imitate  these  only.  One  ougiit 
never  to  attach  himself  too  closely  to  any  single  model ;  for  he  who 
does  so,  is  almost  sure  of  being  seduced  into  a  faulty  and  afiedcd 
imitation.  His  business  should  be,  to  draw  from  several  the  proper 
ideas  of  perfection.  Living  examples  of  public  speaking,  in  any 
kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  1  should  here  point  out  As  tfl 
the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  from  whom  benefit  may  bcderif- 
ed  in  forming  composition  and  styl«^  I  have  spoken  so  much  en 
them  in  former  lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  hare  said 
of  their  virtues  and  defects.  I  own  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
English  language,  in  which  there  is  much  good  writing,  furnishes 
us,  however,  with  but  very  few  recorded  examples  of  eloquent  pub- 
lic speaking.  Among  the  French  there  are  more.  Saurin,  B<)tt^ 
daloue,  Flechier,  Massillon,  particularly  the  last,  are  eminent  for 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  But  the  most  nervous  and  sublime  or 
all  their  orators  is  Bossuet,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Meaux;  in  whose 
Orations  Funibres^  there  is  a  high  spirit  of  oratory.*  Some  of 
Fontenelle's  harangues  to  the  French  Academy,  are  elegant  and 
agreeable.  A  nd  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleadings  of  Cochin  aud 
D'Aguesseau,  are  highly  extolled  by  the  late  French  critics. 
There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make, 

*  The  crhidgnv  which  Mc  Crevier,  author  of  RhMorii|ue  Francoiisr,  pusses  ttpontbo* 
writers  whom  (  have  named,  is,  <  Bossuet  est  grande,  mais  iotigal ;  Flechier  est  phi 
egal,  mais  moins  elev6,  h  souvent  trop  fleuri :  Bourdaloue  est  solide  &.  judiceux,  mt* 
A  negli^  les  graces  legdics:  Massillon  ent  plus  riche  eo  images,*  mab  mobs  fwii<t 
rajflunnemeat  Je  souhcute  done,  que  Toraleur  oe  se  contente  dans  .  imitatioa d'na  set 
de  «e»  mod^es,  mais  qu'il  tache  de  reunir  eo  lui  toutes  leurs  differentes  Tcrtus.* 

Vol.  11  chap,  deiwht 
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eoncerning  imitation  of  the  style  of  any  favourite  author,  wheij 
we  would  carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  We  must  at- 
tend to  a  very  material  distinction,  between  written  and  spoken 
language.  These  are,  in  truth,  two  different  manners  of  com* 
municating  ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  be  read,  requires  one  sort 
of  style:  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  must  use  another.  In  books, 
we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies  pruned,  all 
repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished.  Speaking  ad- 
nits  a  more  easy,  copious  style^  and  less  fettered  by  rule;  repe- 
titions may  often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  be 
graceful,  the  same  thought  must  often  be  placed  in  different  views; 
as  the  hearers  can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
and  hnve  not  the  advantage,  as  in  reading  a  book,  of  turning  back 
apin,  and  of  dwelling  on  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend. 
Hence  the  style  of  many  good  authors,  would  appear  stiff,  affected, 
and  even  obscure,  if,  by  too  close  an  imitation,  we  should  transfer 
It  to  a  popular  oration.  How  awkward,  for  example,  would  Lord 
Sliaftesbury's  sentences  sound  in  the  mouth  of  a  public  speaker  ? 
Some  kinds  of  public  discourse,  it  is  true,  such  as  that  of  the 
pulpit,  where  more  exact  preparation,  and  more  studied  style  are 
admitted,  would  bear  such  a  manner  better  than  others,  which 
are  expected  to  approach  more  to  extemporaneous  speaking.  But 
still  there  is,  in  general,  so  much  difference  between  speaking,  and 
composition  designed  only  to  be  read,  as  should  guard  us  against  a 
close  and  injudicious  imitation. 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  writing  approaches 
nearer  to  the  style  of  speaking  than  others;  and  who,  therefore, 
can  be  imitated  with  more  safety.  In  this  class,  among  the  English 
authors,  are  Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Dean, 
throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correctness  main- 
tains the  easy  natural  manner  of  an  unaffected  speaker;  and  this 
is  one  of  his  chief  excellencies.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  is  more 
splendid,  and  more  declamatory  than  Dean  Swift's ;  but  still  it  is  the 
style  of  one  who  speaks,  or  rather  who  harangues.  Indeed,  all 
his  political  writings  (for  it  is  to  them  only,  and  not  to  his  philo- 
sophical ones,  that  this  observation  can  be  applied,)  carry  much 
more  the  appearance  of  one  declaiming  with  warmth  in  a  great 
assembly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to  be  read  by 
others.  They  have  all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating 
method  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator ;  perhaps  too 
much  of  it  for  a  writer:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  formerly 
observed,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  should  have  been  so 
trivial  or  so  false ;  for,  from  the  manner  and  style,  considerable  ad- 
vantage might  be  reaped. 

In  the  fifth  place,  besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  frequent 
exercise  both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
Decessary  mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  composition  is, 
doubtless,  most  useful  which  relates  to  the  profession,  or  kind 
of  public  speaking,  to  which  persons  addict  themselves.  This, 
they  should  keep  ever  in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring  them* 
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selves  to  it.  But  let  me  also  advise  them,  not  to  allow  themaelvai 
in  negligent  composition  of  any  kind.  He  who  has  it'for  his  aim 
to  write  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in  the  most  trivial  kind  of 
composition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay,  even  in  common  discourse^ 
scudy  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety.  I  do  not  at  all  mean,  thai 
he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  speak  a  word,  but  in  elaborate  and  arti* 
ficial  language.  This  would  form  him  to  a  stiffness  and  afiectatioa, 
worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees,  than  the  greatest  negligence.  Bal 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which 
is  becoming,  and  has  propriety;  and  opposite  to  it,  there  is  t 
clumsy  and  faulty  performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  becoiB- 
ing  manner  is  very  oftep  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careleii 
manner;  but  it  requires  taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea 
of  it  That  idea,  when  acquired,  we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  and 
form  upon  it  whatever  we  write  or  say. 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to  stu- 
dents, in  order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speakiog 
in  public,  and  on  r^sal  business.  The  meetings,  or  societies,  into 
which  they  sometimes  form  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are  bo- 
dable  institutions;  and,  under  proper  conduct,  may  serve  inanj 
valuable  purposes.  They  are  favourable  to  knowledge  and  study, 
by  giving  occasion  to  inquiries,  concerning  those  subjects  whidi 
are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  They  produce  emulation; 
and  gradually  inure  those  who  are  concerned  in  them,  to  somA- 
what  that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accustom  tbem  to 
know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  command  of  themselves 
in  speaking;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  ail* 
they  give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  a«$ist  then 
in  procuring  that  *^  Copia  verborum,''  which  cen  be  acquired  bj 
no  other  means  but  frequent  exercise  in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate  number 
of  young  gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  an 
connected  by  some  a£Einity  in  the  future  pursuits  which  they  have 
in  view,  assemble  privately,  in  order  to  improve  one  another,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  those  public  exhibitions  which  may 
afterwards  fall  to  their,  lot  As  for  those  public  and  promiscuous 
societies,  in  which  multitudes  are  brought  together,  who  are  oHea 
of  low  stations  and  occupations,  who  are  joined  by  no  comnioii 
bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  public  speaking,  and  have 
no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show  of  their  supposed 
talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an  useless,  but  of  an 
hurtful  nature.  They  arc  in  great  hazard  of  proving  seminaries  of 
licentiousness,  petulance,  faction,  and  folly.  They  misleaU  thorn 
who,  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useful  members  of  society, 
into  fantastic  plans  of  making  a  figure  on  subjects,  which  divert 
their  attention  from  their  proper  business,  and. are  widely  reibole 
from  their  sphere  in  life. 

Kven  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  of  oratory 
form  tliemselves,  staud  ip  need  of  direction,  in  order  to  render 
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them  useful.     If  their  subjects  of  discourse  be  improperly  cho- 
sen; if  they  maiatain  extrayagant  or  indecent  topics;   if  they 
indulge  themselves  in  loose  and  flimsy  declamation,  which  has 
DO  foundation  in  good  sense;  or  accustom  themselves  to  speak 
pertly  on  all  subjects  without  due  preparation,  they  may  improve 
one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing ;  and  will  infal- 
libly form  themselves  to  a  very  &ulty  and  vicious  taste  in  speaking. 
i  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members  of  such  societies, 
in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  their  subjects ;  that 
they  beiiseful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  the  course  of  their  stud  ies, 
or  on  something  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  taste,  to  action  and 
liie.    In  the  second  place,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  temperate 
in  the  practice  of  speaking ;  not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subjects 
where  they  are  ignorant  or  unripe;  but  only,  when  they  have 
proper  materials  for  a  discourse,  and  have  digested  and  thought 
of  the  subject  beforehand.      In  the  third  place,  when  they  do 
apeak,  they  should  study  always  to  keep  good  sense  and  persua- 
sion in  view,  rather  than  an  ostentation  of  eloquence ;  and  lor  this 
end  I  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  advice  which  I  gave  in 
a  former  lecture,  that  they  should  always  choose  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion to  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  as  the 
right  and  the  true  side ;  and  defend  it  by  such  arguments  as  seem  to 
them  most  solid.     By  these  means,  they  will  take  the  best  method 
of  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  nuinly,  correct,  and  persuasive 
manner  of  speaking. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study 
of  critical  and  rhetorical  writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  prac- 
tice of  eloquence?      These  are  certainly  not  to  be    neglected ; 
and  yet  I  dare  not  say  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
For  professed  writers  on  public  speaking,  we  must  look  chiefly 
miBong  the  ancients.     In*  modern  times,  for  reasons  which  were  be- 
fore given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art,  has  never  been  very  much 
the  object  of  study;  it  has  not  the  same  powerful  efiects  among  us 
that  it  had  in  more  democratical  states ;  and  therefore  has  not  been 
6altivated  with  the  same  care.     Among  the  moderns,  though  jthere 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  on  the  difierent  kinds  of 
nvrittng,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  on  the  subject  of  elo- 
quence, or  public  discourse;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of  that  kind, 
has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  ancients.    Such  a  writer  as  Joannes 
Oerardus  Vo8sius«  who  has  gathered  intoone  heapof  ponderous  lum- 
ber,all  the  trifling,  as  well  as  the  useful  things,  thatareto  be  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with  the 
study  of  eloquence.     Among  the  French,  there  has  been  more  at- 
tempted,, on  this  subject,  than  among  the  English.     The  Bishop  of 
Cambray's  writings  on  doquence,  I  before  mentioned  with  honour; 
Roliin.Batteux,  Crevier,  Gibert,  and  several  other  Frenchcritics^have 
also  written  on  oratory;  but  though  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none 
of  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 
It  b  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that  we  must  chiefly  have  re 
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co«u*se;  and  it  id  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  c^lb  him 
to  speak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all  the  an- 
cient rhetorical  writers^  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that  they  ue 
too  systematical,  as  I  formerly  showed;  they  aim  at  doing  too  much: 
at  r^ucing  rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfect  art,  which  may  evea 
supply  invention  with  materials  on  every  subject ;  insomuch,  that 
one  would  imagine  they  expected  to  form  an  orator  by  rule,  in  as 
mechanical  a  manner  as  one  would  form  a  carpenter.  Whereas,  all 
that  can,  in  truth,  be  done,  is  to  give  openings  for  assisting  and 
enlightening  taste,  and  for  pointing  out  to  genius  the  course  it  ou^t 
to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was  afterwards  written  on 
the  subject  That  amazing  and  comprehensive  genius,  which  does 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  which  gave  light  unto  so  many  difle^ 
ent  sciences,  has  investigated  the  principles  of  rhetoric  with  great 
penetration.  Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  liie- 
toric  out  of  the  hands  of  sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and 
good  sense  into  the  art  Some  of  the  profoundest  thii^  which 
have  been  written  on  the  passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric ;  though  in  this^  as  in  all  hi5  wri- 
tings, his  great  brevity  often  renders  him  obscure.  Succeeding 
Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom  are  now  lost,  improved  on  the 
foundation  which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them  still  remain, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus;  ix>th  write 
on  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused;  espe- 
cially Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero. 
Whatever,  on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so  great  an  ora- 
tor, must  be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considerable  work  on 
that  subject  is  that  Dt  Oratore^  in  three  books.  None  of  Cicero's 
writings  are  more  highly  finished  than  this  treatise.  The  dialogue 
is  polite;  the  characters  well  supported,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  digressions, 
and  his  rules  and  observations  may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vagoa 
and  general.  Useful  things,  however,  may  be  learned  from  it;  and 
It  is  no  small  benefit  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea 
of  eloquence.  The  'Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,*  is  also  a  considerable 
treatise:  and,  in  general,  throughout  Cicero's  rhetorical  works  there 
run  those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  are  fitted  both 
for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating  that  enthusiasm  for  the  art, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  excelling  in  it 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  oforatory,  the  most 
instructive,  and  most  useful,  is  Quintilian.  I  know  few  books  which 
abound  more  with  good  sense,  and  discover  a  greater  degree  of 
just  and  accurate  taste,  than  Quintilian's institutions.  Almost  ail  the 
principles  of  good  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  lie  has  digest* 
ed  into  excellent  order  all  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric; 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  himself  an  eloquent  writer.  Though 
some  parts  of  his  work  contain  loo  much  of  the  technical  and  arti- 
ficial system  then  in  vogue,  and  for  that  reasot«  mav  be  dry  and  ie- 
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dioii3|  yet  I  would  qoI  %Ame  the  omittiiig  to  read  any  part  of  his 
iufttitutions.  To  pkaderg  at  the  bar,  even  these  technical  pai'ts  ma} 
yrove  of  mueb  use.  Seldom  has  any  person,  of  more  sound  and 
distinct  judgment  than  Quintilian,  appUed  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
art  of  oratory. 


QUESTIONS. 


Of  what  has  oar  author  now  fully 
treated ;  but  before  fiDishinff  thk  sub- 
ject, what  soggeBtioDs  may  he  of  uee  1 
To  be  an  eloquDl  speaker^  is  far  from 
what?  What,  however,  »  a  matter 
not  veiT  difficult  7  Of  this,  what  is  ob- 
eervedi  What  is  the  idea  which  our 
author  has  endeavoured  to  flive  of  elo- 
quence ?  What  natural  an4  acquired 
talents  mudt  concur  for  carrying  this  to 
perfection  1  About  what,  then,  n  there 
little  reason  to  wonder?  Why  should 
we  not,  however,  despair?  Of  the 
number  of  oratoni,  of  the  highest  class, 
what  is  here  observed?  What  advan- 
tage has  the  study  oforatory  above  that 
of  poetry  ?  In  eloquence,  what  station 
may  one  possess  with  duy^v;  and 
what  does  eloquence  admit  7  What  is  a 
trifling  inquiry  ?  What  parts  ^o  nature 
and  art,  respectively,  take  m  attain- 
ments of  all  kinds ?  What  is  certain? 
By  this  remark,  what  does  oar  author 
mean  ?  How  ki  this  illustrated  ?  AiVer 
these  preliminary  observatkms,  to  what 
do  we  proceed  ?  In  the  first  place,  what 
gtands  highest  in  the  order  of  means ; 
and  why  ?  Among  whom  was  this  a 
favourite  position  ?  To  find  what,  gives 
pleasure;  and  what  can  be  deariy 
shown?  What  is  the  first  ooosideratkMi 
to  support  this  remark?  What  is  the 
effect  of  tnese?  On  the  other  hand, 
what  opinion  of  the  speaker  will  de- 
litroy  the  effect  of  his  ^eloquence? 
ThftMigh  it  may  entertain  and  amuse, 
yet  how  Is  it  viewed  ?  How  isthis  subject 
rurther  illustrated  ?  But,  lest  it  should  be 
Hud  that  this  relates  only  to  the  charae- 
tar  of  virtue,  what  does  our  author  fur- 
ther observe  ?  How  does  it  appear  that 
•oLhmg  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the 
vroeeeation  of  honourable  studies  ?  In 
nrf  lat  language  has  Quintilian  touched 
his  con8ideratk>n  very  properly  ?  But 
lesides  this  consideration,  what  other, 
(T  still  higher  importance,  is  there  that 
EHttectbn?  How  is  this  remark 


illustrated  ?  On  all  great  subjects  and 
occaskuM,  what  is  ue  effect  ol'  nolile 
sentiments?  What  do  they  give  to oneHi 
discourse  ?  Here,  what  will  not  avail ; 
and  of  an  assumed  character,  what 
is  observed  ?  What  only  can  transmit 
the  eniotkm  toothers ;  and  hence,  what 
follows?  What,  therefore,  is  necessary 
for  those  who  would  exc^l  in  any  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  oratory  ?  Whenev- 
er these  become  dead,  or  calkms,  what 
will  be  the  consequence?  What  are 
the  sentiments  and  dispositwns  panwu- 
larly  requisite  for  them  to  cultivate? 
What  are  extremely  averse  to  elo- 
quence ?  What  does  such  a  dispositkin 
bespeak?  What  are  tlie characteristws 
of  a  true  orator  ?  Joined  with  the  man- 
ly virtuea  he  should,  at  the  same  time* 
possess  what?  What  must  also  be  stu- 
died by  every  (niblic  speaker?  MThy  m 
modesty  essential  ?  But  why  ought  it 
not  to  ruii  into  excessive  timidity? 
What,  in  the  second  place,  is  most  es- 
sential to  an  orator  ?  What  do  Cksero 
and  Quintilian  say  on  this  subject ;  an  I 
what  are  the  foundation  of*^  all  good 
speaking?  How  is  this  remark  illup- 
dated?  What  only  can  attentk>n  to 
style,  compositkin,  and  all  the  arts  of 
speech,  do  ?  Of  what  must  be  who  is 
to  plead  at  the  bar,  make  himself  tho- 
roughly master  ?  To  what  study  must 
he  who  is  speakingfrom  thepulpit,  close- 
ly apply  himself;  and  why?  What 
coune  must  be  pursued  by  him  who 
would  fit  himself  tor  being  a  member  ol 
the  supreme  council  of  the  natkm  ? 
Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly 
belongs  to  his  pro(essk>n,  with  what 
must  a  public  speaker  make  himself 
acquainted  ?  What  advantaffe  will  re- 
sult from  the  study  of  poetry,  and  ot 
history  ?  What  remarks  follow  ?  Wliat, 
in  the  third  place,  is  recommended : 
why ;  and  what  must  we  not  imagine  ? 
How,  only,  can  eminence  be  attained  ? 
As  this  is  a  fixed  law  of  our  oature, 
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what  18  said  of  him  who  can  believe 
himrelf  an  exceptioa  to  it '?  Why  is  it 
a  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  ?  Of  that 
relaxed  state  of  mind  which  arises 
from  indolence  or  dissination,  what  is 
observed  1  By  what  will  one  be  known 
who  18  destined  to  excel  in  any  art?  Of 
this,  what  is  observed  1  If  youth  wants 
it,  what  will. be  the  consequence?  In 
the  fourtli  place,  what  will  cootribtite 
great Iv  towards  improvement  ?  What 
slioulcl  every  one  who  speaks  endeavour 
to  have ;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  sla- 
vish  imitatkxi  ?  But,  what  remark  ibU 
k)ws  ?  What  do  they  do  ? 

On  what  will  much  depend  ?  And 
supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  about 
what  is  a  farther  care  requisite  5  and 
why?  What  should  we  study  to  ac- 
quire ?  Why  should  not  one  attach  him- 
self too  closely  to  any  single  model  ? 
What  should  be  his  business  ?  What  is 
here  not  expected  ?  Of  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  from  whem  benefit  may 
be  derived,  what  is  here  observed? 
What  does  our  author  own  is  to  be  re- 
gretted? Among  the  French,  in  the 
di^rent  departments  of  oratory,  whose 
names  are  mentkmed  ?  Cancerning  the 
imitation  oi*  the  siyle  of  any  favourite 
author,  to  what  distinction  must  we 
attend  ?  Of  these,  what  is  observed 
and  how  is  this  ilhistrated  ?  What  style 
does  speaking  admit ;  and  oTit,  wliat  is 
farther  observed?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows 1  What  example  of  illustratwn  is 
given?  Of  some  kinds  of  public  d»- 
Gourse,  what  is  observed?  But  still 
there  is  what  ?  To  what  does  some  au- 
thors' manner  of  writing  approach  more 
nearly  than  others ;  and  what  is  the 
consequence?  Who  are  of  this  class? 
What  does  the  Dean,  thronorhout  all  his 
writings,  maintain ,  and  of  this,  what  h 
observed?  What  is  the  character  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  style?  What  ap- 
pearance do  all  his  political  writings 
carry  ?  What  qualities  do  they  possess ; 
and  of  them,  what  is  to  be  regretted? 
In  the  firth  place,  what  will  be  admit- 
ted to  be  a  necessary  means  of  improve- 
ment? What  sort  of  composition  is  the 
most  useful?  What  advice  is  here 
given  ?  Of  him  who  \rts  it  for  his  aim 
ti>  write  and  sneak  correctly,  what  is 
observed  ?  By  this  remark,  what  is  not 
meant  ?  To  what  would  this  form  him  ? 
But  what  is  to  be  observed  ?  Of  the 
becoming  manner,  what  is  obei^rved; 
Diil  what  does  it  require  to  aeize  the 


just  klea  of  it?  Of  this  idea,  when  ac- 
quired, what  use  should  we  make? 
/nhy  have  exercises  in  speakii^  al- 
ways been  recommended  to  ttM^aiti 
Of  the  societies  into  which  they  fone- 
times  form  themselves  for  tlm  purpoK. 
what  is  observed?  How  do  they  beanie 
favourable  to  knowledge  and  itndj'^ 
What  do  they  produce ;  and  to  whs? 
do  they  gradually  inure  those  who  ut 
engaged  in  them  ?  To  what  do  tbtj 
aecustoni  them;    and   what  vvfcr- 
haps,  their  greatest  advantage?  nhai 
meetin^pa  are  here  to  be  understDod? 
What  institutions  are  not  merely  wh 
lees,  but  hurtful  in  their  nature?  Of 
proving  what,  are  they  in  mvi  te- 
zard?  Into  what  do  they  mislead  \bm 
who,  in  their  own  calling,  might  be  we- 
ful  members  of  society?  EvenoTthf 
a]k)wable  meetings  into  which  Etinkiit* 
of  oratory  form  themselves,  what  salt- 
served?    Under   what    circuin.4iirjf« 
may  they  improve  themselves  in  petu- 
lance, but  iniallibly  form  themsehei!  t» 
a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in  ipcsk- 
ing?   What  advice  is,  therefore,  gins 
to  all  who  are  members  of  imch  sock- 
ties  ?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  poiw- 
ing  this  coum  ?  What  inquiry,  only, 
now  remains?  Of  these,  what  is  oher- 
ved?  For  professed  writers  on  pubbr 
speaking,  where  must  we  kiokt  01 
fMopular  eloquence  among  the  modemv 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  said  of  Jo- 
annes Gerardus  Ycssius  ?    A  mme  tl>e 
French,  the  names  of  what  writen  <o 
this  subject  appear ;  and  what  ■  »d 
of  them  ?  To  whom,  chiefly,  muet  w 
have  recourse ;  and  what  remari  fil- 
lowB?  What  defect,  however,  is  that, 
in  all  the  ancient  rhetorical  wriien? 
What  is  all  that  can^m  truth,  be  dcnr? 
Who  laid  the  foundation  for  all  thai 
was  afterwards  written  on  this  subjm ; 
and  of  him,  what  is  observed  ?  He  irai 
the  first  that  did  what  ?  What  fc  fail 
of  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  ?  Of  «k- 
eeeding  Greek  rhetoricians,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  two  still  lemaiji,  ao^ 
what  is  said  of  them  ?  What  gtnefil 
remarks  are  made  on  Cicero's  rl.ttori- 
cal  writings?  Of  them,  which  are  the 
most  distinguished  ;  and  what  ispnidtf 
them  ?  Of  all  the  ancient  writcn  oc 
the  subject  of  oratory,  who  is  the  awi 
useful,  and  the  most  insrructiv*»^Of 
Quintilian.  and  of  he  inititutec^  vVt 
is  observed? 
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LECTURE    laXW. 


COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OP  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE 
MODERNS— HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  respected  ora- 
tory, or  public  spealdngi  and  which*  as  £ar  as  the  subject  allowed,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  form  into  some  sort  of  system.  It  remains,  that 
I  enter  on  the  oonsideratioii  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  com- 
pontion,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  point  out  the  principles  of 
criticism  relating  to  them.  This  part  of  the  work  might  easily  be 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length ;  but  1  am  sensible  that  critical  discus- 
sions, when  they  are  pursued  too  far,  become  both  trifling  and  te- 
dious. I  shall  study,  therefore,  to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and 
hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  omit  nothing  that  is  very  material  under 
the  several  heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along  pur« 
sued,  and  without  which,  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled  to  any 
attention ;  that  is,  I  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion  on  every 
subject ;  regarding  authority  no  farther  than  as  it  appears  to  me 
ibunded  on  good  sense  and  reason.  In  former  lectures,  as  1  have  of- 
ten quoted  several  of  the  andent  classics  for  their  beauties,  so  I  have 
also,  sometimes,  pointed  out  their  defects.  Hereafter,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  do  tiie  same,  wfa«n  treating  of  their  writings  under  more 
general  heads.  It  may  be  fit  that,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  make 
some  observations  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  tiie 
modems ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  rationally,  upon 
what  foundation  that  deference  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been 
paid  to  the  ancients.  These  observations  are  the  more  necessary, 
as  this  subject  has  given  rise  to  no  small  controversy  in  the  republic 
irf"  letters ;  and  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  made  npw,  as  they  will 
serve  to  throw  light  on  some  things  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  con- 
cerning difierent  kinds  of  composition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often  employ- 
ed the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and  artists,  most 
distinguished  for  iheir  parts  and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  m 
eonsiderable  numberft  at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkably 
barren  in  them  ;  while,  at  other  periods,  nature  seems  to  have  exert- 
ed herself  with  a  more  than  cM^inary  effort,  and  to  have  poured 
them  forth  with  a  profuse  fertility.  Various  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed for  thk:  Some  of  the  moral  causes  lie  obvkius ;  such  as  ia* 
8K 
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voarable  eircumataDoea  of  government  and  of  maunen;  encourage* 
ment  from  great  men ;  emulation  excited  among  the  men  of  geoma. 
But  aa  tbeae  have  been  thought  inadequate  to  the  whole  efieet,  phy- 
sical cauaes  have  been  also  assigned ;  and  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  h'a 
reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  collected  a  great  many  obaer- 
vationa  on  the  influence  which,  the  air,  the  climate,  and  other  anch 
natural  cauaes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  genius.  Bnt  whatr  . 
ever  the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  certain 
periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distinguished  than  othen, 
for  the  extraordinary  productiona  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  i^es.  The 
first  is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  within  which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  Ly- 
sias,  Isocrates,  Pi  ndar,^schylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristopha- 
nes, Menander,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Lysippos,  Apelles,  Phidiu, 
Praxiteles.  The  second,  is  the  Roman  age,  included  neariy  within 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus ;  affording  ua  Catullus,  Lu- 
cretius, Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Phae- 
(]rus,  Cesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Varro,  and  Vitruvius.  The  third 
age  is,  that  of  the  restoration  ol*  learning,  under  the  Popes  Julius  11. 
and  Leo  X. ;  when  flourished  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Sannasarius,  Vida, 
Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erasmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian.  The  fourth  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis 
the  XIV.  and  Queen  Anne,  when  flourished  in  France,  Comeille, 
Racine,  De  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptiste,  Rousseau, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Pascall,  Malebranche,  Massillon, 
Bruyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  VeKot;  and  in  England,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Pamell,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Otway^ 
Voung,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Tillotson, 
Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke. 

When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems, 
we  generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lived  in  the  two  first  of 
these  periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who  lived  more  early,  as 
Homer  in  particular;  and  by  the  modems,  those  who  flourished  in 
the  two  last  of  these  ages,  including  also  the  eminent  writers  down 
to  our  own  times.  Any  comparison  between  these  two  classes  of 
writers,  must  be  necessarily  vague  and  loose,  as  they  comprehend 
so  many,  and  of  such  difierent  kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But 
the  comparison  is  generally  made  to  turn  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
making  it,  upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  in  each  class. 
With  much  heat  it  was  agitated  in  France,  between  Boileau  and 
Mad.  Dacier,  on  the  one  hand  for  the  ancients,  and  Perrault  and 
La  Motte,  on  the  other,  for  the  moderns;  and  it  was  carried  to  ex* 
tremes  on  both  sides.  To  this  day,  among  men  of  taste  and  letters, 
we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflections  may  tbroiw 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  discern  upon  what  groundt 
we  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this  controversy. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  die  eighteenth  century,  takes  upon  Idm 
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to  decry  the  anotent  clanica;  if  he  pretends  to  have  discoTered 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  merits  and  that 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  not  great  orators,  we  m^y  boldly  ven- 
ture to  tell  such  a  man,  that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  discovery. 
The  reputation  of  such  writers  is  established  upon  a  foundation  to<^ 
soKd,  to  be  now  shaken  by  any  arguments  whatever;  for  it  is  esta- 
blished upon  that  almost  universal  taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  in* 
ed  throughout  the  succession  of  so  many  ages.  Imperfections  in 
their  works  he  may  indeed  point  out;  passages  that  are  iaulty  he 
niay  show;  for  where  is  the  human  work  that  is  perfect?  But,  if  he 
attempts  to  discredit  their  works  in  general,  or  to  prove  that  the  re- 
putation which  they  have  gained  is  on  the  whole,  unjust,  there  is  an 
ailment  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demonstration.  He 
must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  In  matters 
of  taste,  such  as  poetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie? 
where  is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the  authority  of  the  last  decision? 
where  is  it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I  formerly  showed,  in  those 
feelings  and  sentiments  that  are  found,  on  the  most  extensive  exami- 
nation, to  be  the  common  sentiments  and  feelings  of  men?  These 
have  be^i  fully  consulted  on  this  head.  The  public,  the  unprejudic- 
ed public,  has  been  tried  and  appealed  to  for  many  centuries,  and 
throughout  almost  all  civilized  nations.  It  has  pronounced  its  ver- 
dict: it  has  given  its  sanction  to  those  writers ;  and  from  this  tribu- 
nal there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  long  in  an  error; 
and  may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reasonhigs,  when 
produced.  Positions  that  depend  upon  science,  upon  knowledge, 
and  matters  of  fact,  may  be  overturned  according  as  science  and 
knowledge  are  enlarged,  and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to  light 
For  this  reason,  a  system  of  philosophy  receives  no  sufBcient  sanc- 
tion from  its  antiquity,  or  long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grows 
older,  may  be  justly  expected  to  become,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more 
knowing;  and  supposing  it  doubtful,  whether  Aristotle,  or  Newton, 
were  the  greater  genius,  yet  Newton^s  philosophy  may  prevail  over 
Aristotle's,  by  means  of  later  discoveries,  to  which  Aristotle  was  a 
stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of  taste ; 
which  depend  not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  ^ience,  but 
upon  sentiment  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  undeceiving 
mankind,  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here,  as  in  philosophy. 
For  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling;  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  natural,  it  is  for  that  reason,  the  riglit  feeling.  The 
reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid  must  therefore  stand  upon 
sure  ground,  because  it  has  stood  so  long;  though  that  of  the  Aris- 
totelian or  Platonic  philosophy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  in 
question. 

It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  po- 
ets, and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  it  is  tme, 
are  the  authors  put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and  colleges,  and  by 
that  means  we  have  now  an  early  prepossession  in  their  favoui  \  but 
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how  came  they  to  giiiii  the  possession  of  colleges  and  schoob?  Flaii- 
lyy  by  the  high  fame  which  these  had  among  their  own  cotemporaiies 
For  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages*  Then 
was  a  time  when  Homer,  and  Virgil^  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in 
the  same  light  as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  if 
not  to  commentators  and  universities,,  that  the  eksstcs  are  iadebted 
for  their  fame.  They  became  classics  and  sehooUbooks^  in  eoa- 
aeqnence  of  the  high  admiration  which  was  paid  them  by  the  imt 
judges  in  their  own  eountry  and  nation.  As  early  aft  the  days  of 
Juvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  find  Vifgil  aad 
Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the  education  of  youth. 

Quot  stabaot  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  etitf 

Flaocus,  h  hsreret  nigro  fuligo  MarouL*  Srr.  7. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  the  gmt 
ancient  classics  being  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  universal  among  all  the 
most  polished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly  infer  that  thei!'r^ 
putation  cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  must  have  a  solid  foondation 
in  the  merit  of  their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  venefation  for 
the  ancients  in  every  thing.  I  have  opened  the  general  principle, 
which  must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison  between  them  and 
the  moderns.  Whatever  superiority  the  ancients  may  have  bad  in 
point  of  genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progress  of  kaow- 
ledge  has  had  room  to  produce  any  considerable  effects,  the  mo- 
derns cannot  but  have  some  advantage.  The  world  may,  in  certain 
respects,  be  considered  as  a  person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat 
by  advancing  in  years.  Its  improvements  have  not,  I  confess,  been 
always  in  proportion  to  the  centuries  that  have  passed  over  it;  for, 
during  the  course  of  some  ages,  it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy. 
Yet,  when  roused  from  that  lethargy,  it  has  generally  been  able  to 
avail  itself  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries.  At  intervals,  there 
arose  some  happy  genius,  who  cotfld  both  improve  on  what  hid 
gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  With  the  advantage  oft 
proper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius  can  make  greater  pro- 
gress, than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  these  materials  arc  want- 
ing. 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other 
sciences  that  depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  observation  of 
facts,  modern  philosophers  have  an  unquestionable  Superiority  over 
the  ancient.  I  am  inclined  also  to  think,  that  in  matters  of  pore 
reasoning,  there  is  more  precision  among  the  modems,  than  in  soine 
instances  there  was  among  the  ancients;  owing  perhaps  to  a  more 
extensive  literary  intercourse,  which  has  improved  aiwl  sharpened 
the  faculties  of  men.     In  some  studies  too,  that  relate  to  taste  and 

*  **  Then  thou  art  bound  to  smRlI,  on  either  hand, 
As  many  gtinking  lamps,  as  school-boys  stand, 
,  When  Horace  could  not  read  in  his  own  suUy'd  book, 

And  Virgil*s  sacred  pa|^  was  all  besniear'd  with  smoke."*      DKTit0. 
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fine  writing,  which  is  our  object,  the  progress  of  society  must,  in 
equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given  ussome  advantages.  For  instancei 
in  history ;  there  is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in  several 
European  nations  at  present,  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  are  bett^  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  governmwt, 
because  we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  revolu- 
tions. The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times; 
eommerce  is  greatly  enlarged ;  more  countries  are  civilized ;  posts 
are  every  where  established;  intercourse  is  become  more  easy ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  by  consequence,  more  attainable.  All  these 
are  great  advantages  to  historians;  of  which,  in  some  measure,  as 
I  shall  afterward  show,  they  have  availed  themselves.  In  the  more 
complex  kinds  of  poetry,  likewise,  we  may  have  gained  somewhat, 
perhaps,in  point  of  regularity  and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  perform- 
ances, having  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  variety  of  the 
characters,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  attention  to  probability,  and  to 
decorums* 

These  seem  to  #ie  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can  plead 
above  the  ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  far  as  might  be 
imagined  at  first  view.  For  if  the  strength  of  genius  be  on  one 
tide,  it  will  go  far,  in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to  counterbalance  all 
the  artificial  improvement  which  can  be  made  by  greater  kpow^ 
ledge  and  correctness.  To  return  to  our  comparison  of  the  age  of 
the  world  with  that  of  a  man;  it  may  be  said,  not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  that  if  the  advancing  age  of  the  world  bring  along  with 
it  more  science  and  more  refinement,  there  belong,  however,  to  its 
earlier  periods,  more  vigour,  more  fire,  more  enthusiasm  of  genius. 
This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  characteristical  difference  between 
the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and  historians, compared  with  the  modem. 
Among  the  ancients,  we  find  higher  conceptions,  greater  simplicity, 
more  original  fancy.  Among  the  moderns,  sometimes  more  art  and 
correctness,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But,  though  this  be  in 
general  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  ancients  and  modems, 
yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  must  be  understood  with  some 
exceptions:  for  in  point  of  poetical  fire  and  original  genius,  Milton 
and  Shakspeare  are  inferior  to  no  poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circumstances 
in  ancient  times,  very  favourable  to  those  uncommon  efforts  of 
genius  which  were  then  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  more 
rare  and  singular  attainment  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  it  is  at  pre  sent. 
It  was  not  to  schools  and  universities  that  the  persons  applied,  wJio 
•ought  to  distinguish  themselves.  They  had  not  this  easy  recourse. 
They  travelled  for  their  improvement  into  distant  countries,  to 
Egypt,  and  to  the  East.  They  inquired  after  all  the  monuments 
of  learning  there.  They  conversed  with  priests,  philosoi)hers, 
poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired  any  dit^tinguishcd  fame.  They 
returned  to  their  own  country  full  of  the  discoveries  which  thw 
had  made,  and  fired  by  the  new  and  uncommon  objects  wbicii 
they  had  seen.    Their  knowledge  and  improvements  cost  tiiem 
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mon)  labour,  raised  in  them  more  enthusiasm,  were  attcaded  with 
higlier  rewards  and  honours,  than  in  modern  days.  Fewer  had  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves;  but  !«ueh  ts 
did  distinguish  themselves,  were  sure  of  acquiring  that  fame,  and 
even  veneration,  which  is^  of  all  other  rewards,  the  greatest  inccniiv? 
to  genius.  Herodotus  read  his  history  to  all  Greece  assembled  it 
the  Olympic  games,  and  was  publicly  crowned.  In  the  Peloponncsian 
war,  when  the  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  th« 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  such  of  them  as  could  re- 
peat any  verses  of  Euripides  were  saved,  from  honour  to  that  poet, 
who  was  a  citiz'^n  of  Athens.  These  were  testimonies  of  publif 
regard,  far  beyond  what  modern  manners  confer  upon  genius. 

In  our  times,  good  writing  is  considered  as  an  attainment  neither 
so  difficult,  nor  so  high  and  meritorious. 

Scribimtis  indocti,  doctiqaei  Po^mata  pusim.* 

We  write  much  more  supinely,  and  at  our  ease,  than  the  ancients. 
To  excel,  is  become  a  much  less  considerable  object  Less  effort, 
less  exertion  is  required,  because  we  have  many  more  assistanea 
than  they.  Printing  has  rendered  all  books  •ommon,  and  euj 
to  be  had.  Education  for  any  of  the  learned  professions  can 
be  carried  on  without  much  trouble.  Hence  a  mediocrity  of 
genius  is  spread  over  ail.  But  to  rise  beyond  that,  and  to  overtop 
the  crowd,  is  given  to  few.  The  multitude  of  assistances  which 
we  have  for  all  kinds  of  composition,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  a  very  competent  judge,  rather  depresses,  than  fiivoais, 
the  exertions  of  native  genius.  "  It  is  very  possible,"  says  that 
ingenious  author,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ancients  and  Modems, ''that 
men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by  these ;  may  lessen  the  force  d 
their  own  genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of  others ;  may  ban 
less  knowledge  of  their  own,  for  contenting  themselves  with  that 
of  those  before  them.  So  a  man  that  only  translates,  shall  never 
be  a  poet;  so  people  that  trust  to  others'  charity,  rather  than 
their  own  industry,  will  be  always  poor.  Who  can  tell,"  he  adds, 
*'  whether  learning  may  not  even  weaken  invention,  in  t  wm 
that  has  great  advantages  from  nature?  Whether  the  weight 
and  number  of  so  many  other  men's  thoughts  and  notions  may 
not  suppress  his  own ;  as  heaping  on  wood  sometimes  suppresses 
a  littie  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame  ?  The 
strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth 
of  exercise,  than  of  clothes ;  nay,  tpo  much  of  this  foreign  heat, 
rather  makes  men  faint,  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  they 
would  be  without  them." 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens*  so  it  is,  that  among  sotM 
of  the  ancient  writers,  we  must  look  for  the  highest  models  if 
most  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  composition.  For  accurate  think- 
ing and  enlarged  ideas,   in  several    parts  of  philosophy,  to  the 

♦  "Now  tvery  deupVate  blockhead  dares  to  write ; 

Ywe  it  the  trade  of  er'ry  liviof  wi|rht  '  Fum^GU. 
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moderns  we  ouffht  chiefly  to  have  recourse.  Of  correct  an<) 
finished  writing  in  some  works  of  taste,  they  may  afford  useful  pat* 
terns ;  but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original  genius,  to  spirited,  master- 
ly, and  high  execution,  our  best  and  most  nappy  ideas  are,  genemlly 
speaking,  drawn  from  die  ancients.  In  epic  poetry,  for  instance, 
Ilomerand  Virgil,  to  thisday,stand  not  within  many  degrees  of  an  j 
Tival.  Orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  haye  none. 
In  history,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  which  I  am  afterwards  to 
mention  in  the  ancient  historical  plans,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
we  have  no  such  historical  narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque,  so 
animated,  and  interesting,a8  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xen- 
ophon,  Liyy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust.  Although  the  conduct  of  the 
drama  may  be  admitted  to  have  received  some  improvements, 
yet  for  poetry  and  sentiment  we  have  nothing  to  equal  Sophocles 
and  Euripides ;  nor  any  dialogue  in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the 
correct,  graceful,  and  elegant  simplicity  of  Terence.  We  have 
no  such  love  elegies  as  those  of  Tibullus ;  no  such  pastorals  as  some 
of  Theocritus's ;  and  for  lyric  poetry,  Horace  stands  quite  unri- 
valled. The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a 
particular  encomium.  That  ^^Curiosa  Felicitas*'  which  Petronius 
has  remarked  in  his  expression ;  the  sweetness,  elegance,  and  spirit 
of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  oi  the  world,  the 
excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner  which  distinguish 
his  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  those 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading;  and  from  whom 
alone,  were  every  other  monument  destroyed,  we  should  be  led  to 
form  a  very  high  idea  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Augustan  age. 
To  all  such,  then,  as  wish  to  form  their  taste  and  nourish  their 
genius,  let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  both  Greek  and  Roman. 

Nocturai  Tenate  maou,  senate  diurnA.* 

Withoul  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them,  no  man  can 
he  reckoned  a  polite  scholar ;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances 
for  writing  and  speaking  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such  au- 
thors would  afford  him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
own  taste,  who  receives  little  or  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal  oi 
writings,  which  so  many  ages  and  nations  have  consented  in  hold- 
ing up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
he  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  generally  studied 
and  adt^ired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any  country, 
good  taste  and  good  composition  will  flourish,  or  decline.  They 
fire  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial,  who  undert^lue 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime  writers 
of  antiquity  is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  contempt  of 
everv  thing  which  is  modern,  and  that  blind  veneration  for  all  that 
has  i>eea  written  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which  belongs  only  to  pe> 

*  **  Read  them  by  day,  and  itudy  them  by  night.'*  Frahcis, 
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danU.  Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  authorft,  some  assuredly 
deserve  much  higher  regard  than  others^  nay,  some  are  of  uo 
great  value.  Even  the  best  of  them  lie  open  occasionaUy  to  juK 
censure ;  for  to  no  human  performance  is  it  given  to  be  aUoluteijr 
perfect.  We  may/  we  ought  therefore  to  read  them  vvitli  adit- 
tinguishing^yOy  so  as  to  propose  for  imitation  their  beauties  ooly; 
and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and  jcandid  criticism,  to  fiod 
fault  with  partSy  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  moderns,  I  proceed  to 
a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  composition, 
and  the  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  exceed  in  tbeo, 
whether  modern  or  ancient 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  composition 
IS,  in  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse;  which 
certainly  require  to  be  separately  considered,  because  sal^ject 
to  separate  laws.  I  besin,  as  is  most  natural,  with  writings  in  piost 
Of  orations,  or  public  discoqrses  of  all  kinds,  I  have  already  treated 
fully.  The  remaining  species  of  prose  compositions,  which  tssome 
any  such  regular  form,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  criticisnt 
seem  to  be  chiefly  these:  historical  writing,  philosophical  writio^ 
epistolaiy  writing,  and  fictitious  history.  Historical  compositiok 
shall  be  first  considered  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  object  of  dignity,  I  pu^ 
pose  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  the  office  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an  histo. 
rian  to  record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  pro- 
per object  and  end  of  history,  from  which  may  be  deduced  maoyot 
the  laws  relating  to  it ;  and  if  this  object  were  always  kept  in  view, 
it  would  prevent  many  of  the  errors  into  which  persons  are  ^^t  to 
fall  concerning  this  species  of  composition.  As  the  primary  end  of 
history  is  to  record  truth, — impartiality,  fidelity,  and  accuracy,ait 
the  fundamental,  qualities  of  an  historian.  He  must  neither  be  a 
panegyrist,  nor  a  satirist  He  must  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give 
scope  to  affection :  but,  contemplating  past  events  and  characten 
with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  must  present  to  his  readers  a  iaiib* 
ful  copy  of  human  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  record  offsets,  however  trueT 
that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history ;  but  such  a  record  as  enablesos 
to  apply  the  transactions  of  former  ages  for  our  own  instruction.  The 
facts  ought  to  V»e  momentous  and  important :  represented  in  ooo- 
ncxion  with  their  causes,  traced  to  their  effects,  and  unfolded  in 
clear  and  distinct  order.  For  wisdom  is  the  great  end  of  hib*lory.  h 
is  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  enforce 
not  its  instructions  with  the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with 
a  greater  variety  of  instructions,  than  it  is  possible  for  expcricnocto 
afford,  in  tlie  course  of  the  longest  life.  Its  object  is  to  enlanjc  our 
views  of  the  human  character,  and  to  give  full  exercise  to  our  judg- 
ment on  human  affairs.  It  must  not  therefore  be  a  tale,  calculatei 
to  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy.  Gravity  and  dipnityait 
essential  characteristics  of  history;  no  light  ornaments  are  to  Ih>  en*- 
ployed,  no  flippancy  of  style,  no  quaintness  of  wit     But  the  writer 
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niait  fltttUin  the  character  of  a  wise  man,  writing  for  thein^truetiott 
of  posterity;  one  who  has  studied  to  inform  himself  well,  who  has 
pondered  his  subject  with  care,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judg- 
ment, rather  than  to  our  imagination.  At  the  same  time, historical 
writing  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  ornamented  and  spirited 
narration.  It  admits  of  much  high  ornament  and  elegance ;  but  the 
ornaments  must  be  always  consistent  with  dignity ;  they  should  not 
appear  tl  be  sought  after ;  but  to  rise  naturally  from  a  mind  animated 
fay  the  events  which  it  records. 

Historical  composition  is  understood  to  comprehend  under  it,  an- 
nals, memoirs,  lives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate  species ; 
on  which  I  shall  hereafter  maice  some  reflections,  when  I  shall  have 
first  considered  ^hat  belongs  to  a  regular  and  legitimate  work  of 
history.  Such  a  workischiefly  of  twoktnds,  either  theentire  history 
of  some  state  or  kingdom  through  its  different  revolutions,  such  as 
Livy's  Roman  History ;  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or 
some  portion  or  period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  making  a 
whole  by  itself;  such  as,  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  or  Claren- 
don's of  tiiose  of  England. 

In  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  subject,  the  first  attention 
requisite  in  an  historian,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  possible ;  that 
is,  his  history  should  not  consistof  separate  unconnected  parts  mere- 
ly,  but  should  be  bound  together  by  some  connecting  principle, 
which  shall  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  something  that  is 
one,  whole,  and  entire.  It  is  inconceivable  how  great  an  effect  this, 
when  happily  executed,  has  upon  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
aome  able  writers  of  history  have  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether 
pleasure  or  instruction  be  the  end  sought  by  the  study  of  history, 
either  of  them  is  enjoyed  to  much  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind 
has  always  before  it  the  progress  of  some  one  g^at  plan  or  sys- 
tem of  action;  when  there  is  some  point  or  centre,  to  which  we 
can  refer  the  various  facts  related  by  the  historian. 

In  general  histories,  which  record  the  affairs  of  a  whole  nation  or 
empire  throughout  several  ages,  this  unity,  I  confess,  must  be  more 
imperfect  Yet  even  there,  some  degree  of  it  can  be  preserved  by  a 
skilful  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  com- 
plex, yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it,  form  so  many  subordinate 
wholes,  when  taken  by  themselves;  each  of  which  can  be  treated 
both  as  complete  within  itself,  and  as  connected  with  what  goes  be* 
fore  and  follows.  In  the.  history  of  a  monarchy,  for  instance,  every 
reign  should  have  itsown  unity ;  a  beginning,  amiddle,andan  end,  to 
tiie  system  of  affairs;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to 
discern  how  that  system  of  affairs  rose  from  the  preceding:,  and 
how  it  is  inserted  into  what  follows.  We  should  be  able  to  trace  all 
the  secret  links  of  the  chain,  which  binds  together  remote,  and  seem« 
ingly  unconnected  events.  In  some  kingdoms  of  Europe,  it  was  the 
plan  of  mnny  succeeding  princes  to  reduce  the  power  r>f  their  no- 
oles  and  during  several  reigns,  mo^^  of  the  leading  aotionn  had  i 
reference  to  this  end.     In  otlier  states,  tiie  risiag  power  of  the  com- 
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mongy  influenced  for  a  tract  of  tune  the  course  and  coftnenion  of 
pubKc  affairs.  Among  the  Romans,  the  leading  principle  was  a 
gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  attainment  of  universal  em- 
pire. The  continual  increase  of  their  power,  advancing  tcwanb 
this  end  from  small  beginnings^  and  by  a  sort  of  regular  progressive 
plan,  furnished  to  Livy  a  happy  subject  for  historical  unity,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  variety  of  transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the  mosl 
exact  idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  oompositiooy  though,  iaotbei 
respects  not  an  el^ant  writer,  is  Polybius.  Thisappears  from  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  own  plan  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book; 
observing  that  the  subject  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write,  ii| 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  one  action,  one  great  spectacle;  how, 
and  by  what  causes,  all  the  parts  of  the  habitable  world  becaine  ob- 
ject to  the  Roman  empire.  *This  action,^  says  he,  *is  distinct  is 
its  beginning,  determined  in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  ac* 
complishment;  therefore,  I  think  it  of  use,  to  give  a  general  view 
beforehand,  of  the  chief  constituent  parts  which  make  up  this 
whole.'  In  another  place  he  congratulates  hiinself  on  his  pni 
fortune,  in  having  a  subject  for  history,  which  allowed  such  varie^ 
of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view  ^  remarking,  that  before  this 
period,  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  scattered,  and  without  connex* 
ion ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  all  the  great  transa^ 
tions  of  the  world  tended  and  verged  to  one  point,  and  were  capa- 
ble of  being  considered  as  parts  of  one  system.  Whereupon  he 
adds  several  very  judicious  observations,  concerning  the  usefulness 
of  writing  history  upon  such  a  comprehensive,  and  connected  pbaj 
comparing  the  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  afforded  by 
particular  facts,  without  general  views,  to  the  imperfect  idea  which 
one  would  entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  its  separate  parU 
only,  without  having  ever  seen  its  entire  form  and  structure.* 

Such  as  write  the  history  of  some  particular  great  transaction,  as 
confine  themselves  to  one  era,  or  one  portion  of  the  history  of  a 
nation,  have  so  great  advantages  for  preserving  historical  unity,  that 
they  are  inexcusable  if  they  fail  in  it  Sallust's  histories  nf  ti:e 
Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia,  and  his 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  are  instances  of  particular  histories, 
w  here  the  unity  of  historical  narration  is  perfectly  well  maintained. 
Thucydides,  otherwise  a  writer  of  great  strenp;th  and  dignity,  hai 
failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

•  K^t/XK  /u«?  y<i^  \fxMy  i'oiLWV'tf  e<  ^riwvitf'/udroi  initnc  »*Tflt  /ui^tr  irs^'«  m»t{« 
#w»^9«<  rd  i\d,  iTAf^mjhiov  ti  inw;^!!*,  ms  df  U  tihc  iU'^x*  •**  **^"  '•**T* 

«VT»5  rufmw  AxtitAhXnwcu  yi^  tic  «wt/«*  /uilx«  ^vStic  »«i  Tft».ii»*  «v6ic  <'«(>^ 

tivrtif  fKtivoiCy  r*x**^<  «»  o7iut*t  MvT«f  *vrt6f  i/uoKcyirMf  /»o  Tinaj  yiAt  t«x»  ti  ni 
«xirdif«c  «riM«rwTo^  n^or^h^  »«<  €r«{<TX»riev  toIc  •f«fi*r7»iwif  a**M.  iwM«  f^r  >«C 

^flthit     ^P*X^    'Tt    fOfAl^f    nuCtXKt^M    Tirt    MTA   ftipCC     iVogl*?    V^SC    W    W   •**• 

IfA^tt^Uf  nM  Wrif,  IS  fAh  roty  t»c  cir«»TW  9«ec  tfA7u>x«  rv/uTXesac  ««•  vn^^*^ 
Ti^rsw^t  m<u  r%  Ti^Tfiv,  m  mtic^Ut  x«Cai«  PoLfB.  HUlw    ^nm. 
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No  one  gi^t  object  is  properly  pursued,  and  kept  in  view;  but  ht9 
aarraftion  is  cut  down  into  small  pieces ;  bis  history  is  divided  by 
sommersand  winters;  and  we  are  every  now  and  then  leaving  trans- 
actions unfiniahed,  and  are  hurried  from  place  to  place,  from  Athens 
to  Sicily,  from  thence  to  Peloponnesus,  to  Corcyra,  to  Mitylene, 
that  we  may  be  told  ot  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places.  We 
have  a  great  many  disjointed  jmrts  and  scattered  limbs,  which  with 
difficulty  we  collect  into  one  body;  and  through  this  faulty  dLnribu- 
tion  and  management  of  his  subject,  that  judicious  historian  becomes 
more  tiresome,  and  less  agreeable  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  For 
these  reasons  he  is  severely  censured  by  one  of  the  best  critics  of 
antiquity,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.* 

The  historian  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order,  with 
a  view  to  render  his  narration  agreeable.  He  must  give  a  distinct 
account  of  the  dates,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.  But  he  is 
not  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  always  in  the  middle  of 
transactions,  in  order  to  inform  us  of  what  was  happening  elsewhere 
at  the  same  time.  He  discovers  no  art,  if  he  cannot  form  some  con- 
nexion among  the  affairs  which  he  relates,  so  as  to  introduce  them 
in  a  proper  train.  He  will  soon  tire  the  reader,  if  he  goes  on  re- 
cording, in  strict  chronological  order,  a  multitude  of  separate  trans- 
actions, connected  by  nothing  else,  but  their  happening  at  the  same 
time. 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass  than  that 
of  Thucydides,  and  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety  of  dissimilar 
parts,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together;  and 
digesting  them  into  order.  Hence  he  is  a  more  pleasing  writer,  and 
gives  a  stronger  impression  of  bis  subject;  though,  in  judgment  and 

*  Hie  censore  which  Dionyniaf  passes  upon  Thucydides,  b,  in  several  articles, 
csoTied  too  far.  He  blames  him  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  not  sufficiently 
splendid  and  agpreeable,  and  as  abounding*  too  much  in  crimes  and  melancholy 
events,  on  which  he  observes  that  Thucydides  lores  to  dweU.  He  is  partial  to 
Herodotus,  whom,  both  for  the  choice  and  the  conduct  of  his  subject,  he  prefers 
to  the  other  historian,  it  is  true,  that  the  subject  of  Thneydidet  wants  the  gay- 
elj  and  splendour  of  that  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  dignity.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  was  the  contest  between  two  great  rival  powers,  the  Athenian 
suid  Lacedemonian  states,  for  the  empire  of  Greece.  Herodotus  loves  to  dweU  on 
prosperous  incidents,  and  retains  somewhat  of  the  amusine  manner  of  the  ancient 
poetical  historians;  but  Herodotus  wrote  to  the  imagination.  Thucydides  writes 
to  the  understanding.  He  was  a  grave  reflecting  man,  well  acquainted  with  hu- 
man life;  and  the  melanchoiy  events  and  catastrophes  which  he  records,  are  oflen 
Doth  the  most  interesting  parts  of  history,  and  the  most  improving  to  the  heart. 

The  critic's  observations  on  the  faulty  distribution  which  Thucydides  makes  of 
his  subject,  are  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus  in  tliis  respect  is 
iK»t  unjust— eMv/j/«(  /uir  rit  Xi^^^*  «box«6«v,  'H#o^»toc  ^  t«ic  mt^itx^tf  f^ 
^^AyfiMtmf^  yryf*rtu  Owtv/Wjic  *f*^»t  B«f  Ar^-vM^fltftAXsOvToc  iroxxm  \»^  x*r*  to  «rrs 
•&S{»c  ««i  X*'!'**'^  yryfrnjuttfitf  99  ita^^^^tc  tA^roic,  m/uitsmk  t«c  v^oract  »{«!«<  »ftT«- 
xarmtj  tTf/lnF  MTttTtu  rm  hat*  to  duft  d^oc  »ce)  ;|^iif(ii7<  yrynfitm*,     tmhtftfuiBa.  ia 

wv-oBUn  xxCorTi  iroxx*  irostieai  /ui^ir  to  tf  cmjut*,  'H^o/oroi  /o  t«c  ir§KX*(  ««i  «/•»  sir«- 
mvtitc  uir^§rui  «£oti\o/ufip«,  rv/uyoiipev  n  vmfM.*,  4ri)reiirxi?3U«-<-With  regard  4o  style, 
rSon^sius  gives  Thucydides  the  just  praise  of  energy  and  brevity ;  but  cennures  him 
on  many  occasions,  not  without  reason,  for  harsh  and  obscure  expression,  deficient  in 
mnoothness  and  ease. 
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accuracy,  mucn  inferior  to  Tbucydides.  With  digrewoDs  and  epi- 
sodes he  abounds ;  but  when  these  have  any  connexion  with  the 
main  subject,  and  are  msert^d  professedly  as  episodes,  the  unity  of 
the  whole  is  less  violated  by  them,  than  by  a  broken  and  scattered 
narration  of  the  principal  story.  Among  the  modems,  the  President 
Thuanus  has,  by  attempting  to  make  the  history  of  his  own  times 
too  comprehensive,  fallen  into  the  same  error,  of  loading  the  reader 
with  a  great  varieQr  of  unconnected  facts,  going  on  togedier  in  St 
ferent  parts  of  the  work! ;  an  historian  otherwise  of  great  probit}, 
candour,  and  excellent  understanding ;  but  through  this  want  it 
unity,  more  tedious,  and  less  interesting,  than  he  wouU  otherwise 
have  been. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  has  our  author  now  finished  ^ 
and  what  has  he  endeavoured  to  do  f 
Whnt  remains  to  be  done  ?  Of  this  part 
of  tlie  work,  what  is  observed ;  but  ol* 
what  is  our  author  sensible'?  What 
will  he,  therefore,  study  to  do?  What 
method  will  he  here  follow  ?  In  former 
.ectures,  what  has  been  done;  and 
what  remark  fbllows?  On  what  does 
our  author  think  it  necessary  to  make 
some  observsitkms,  before  he  proceeds 
farther;  and  why?  Why  are  these 
observations  the  more  necessary;  and 
why  may  they  with  propriety  be 
made  now?  What  is  a  remarkable 
nhenomenon  ?  How  is  this  illustrated 
What  moral  causes,  for  this,  are  obvi- 
ous ?  But  as  these  have  been  thought 
inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  what, 
also,  have  been  assi^nied ;  and  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Abb6  du  Dos  ?  But, 
whatever  the  cause  be.  what  Ikct  is 
certain  ?  How  many  or  these  happy 
a?es  have  loamed  men  marked  out  ? 
What  is  the  first,  when  does  it  com- 
mence, and  till  what  time  does  H  ex- 
tend ?  Within  this  period,  whom  have 
we  ?  What  is  the  second ;  and  within 
the  days  of  whom  is  it  infcluded  ?  Wliom 
does  it  afford  us  ?  The  third  age  is  the 
restoratbn  of  learning^  under  whom ; 
and  in  it,  who  nourished  ?  The  fourtJi 
comprehends  what  age,  and  in  it,  who 
flourished  in  France,  and  in  EnirTand  ? 
Wher  we  speak  comparatively  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  modems,  what  do  we 
^nerally  mean  bv  jie  ancients,  and 
whatDyihc  mo.^.,ns?  Why  must  any 
comparison  between  these  two  clarees 
of  writers,  be  vague  and  loose  ?  Upon 
what  is  the  comparison  generally  made 
to  turn?  Between  whom,  was  it  agi- 


tated with  much  heat,  in  Fraoee? 
To  this  day;  among  men  of  taste,  wbat 
do  we  find?  What  may,  therBfore,  be 
the  efiect  of  a  few  reflectkxtt  ?  Wboa 
may  we  boldlv  venture  to  tell,  thatk 
has  come  too  late  with  his  diBOOveiy? 
Of  the  reputation  of  such  writerB,  wiiai 
is  observed?  What  may  he  be  able  ti» 
point  out  in  their  works;  and  what  may 
he  show?  But  what  remark  ibllowi? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  matters  of 
mere  reasonim;,  what  is  remarked?  Ac- 
cording to  what,  may  positbnsthatde 
pend  upon  science,  knowledge,  and  mat- 
ters of  fact,  be  overturned?  Far  thii 
reason,  what  follows;  and  what  illostra- 
tkxi  is  given  ?  On  what  doc»  taste  de- 
pend ?  Why  is  it  vain  to  think  of  d^ 
ceiving  mankind  here,  as  in  niatteisal 
philo<K>phy  ?  Of  this  remark,  what  Slw- 
tiatk>n  js  given?  What  is  itabovaiii 
to  allege?  Of  them,  what  is  true?  Btf 
how  came  they  to  gain  pcsBeaakio  of 
colleges  and  schools  r  Of  the  Greek  and 
Laun,  what  is  observed ;  and  whatlbl' 
lows?  To  what  are  the  classks  Mt 
indebted  for  their  fame;  and  in  eon- 
sequence  of  what,  did  they  become 
elaasics?  What  evidence  have  we  d 
this?  From  this  general  piinciplc,  whtf 
may  we  boldly  and  justly  infer  i  Afiaa* 
what,  however,  must  we  guard?  What 
remark  tbllows?  Whatever  sAipeiion^ 
the  ancients  may  have  had  in  point  of 
genius,  yet,  in  what,  have  the  moderw 
some  advantage?  How  may  tlieTwM 
be  considered  7  To  what  have  its  i»- 
provemcnte  not  always  been  in  pro- 
portmn,  and  why?  Vet,  when  roused 
from  tliis  lethargy,  what  has  fbllov- 
ed?  Some  hanpy  genius,  arisdnj?  ak 
intervals,  would  do  what  ?  With  tbe 
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ftdvantige  of  a  proper  Atock  of  maten- 
alB)  what  can  an  iniisrior  genius  do  ? 
Hence,  in  whi|t  have  modem  philoBo- 
phere  an  iinqaeBdonable  supenority 
over  the  ancieniS?  What  is  our  author 
also  inclined  to  think;  and  to  what, 
perfaape,  k  thb  owing  ?  Of  some  studies, 
that  relate  to  tasce,  what  ki  abo  ob- 
served? What  instance  is  given?  Why 
are  we  belter  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  government  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Of  the  more  complex  kinds  of 
poetry,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  il- 
lustration is  given  ?  Why  do  not  these 
points  of  superiority,  extend  as  far  as 
might  be  imaged  at  first  view?  To 
return  to  our  former  comparison,  what, 
not  without  reason,  may  be  said?  What 
does  this  appear  to  ibrm  ?  Among  the 
ancients,  what  do  we  find ;  and  what 
among  the  moderns  ?  How  is  this  gene- 
ral remark  to  be  understood ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  it  proper  to  observe,  and  what 
were  they  f  Under  ^^lat  circumstances 
did  they  return  to  their  own  country  ? 
As  their  knowledge  and  improvements 
cost  them  more  labour^  what  was  the 
consequence?  What  illustrations  fol- 
k>w?  Of  these  testimonies  of  public  re- 
gard, what  is  observed?  In  our  times, 
now  is  good  writing  considered ;  and 
what  illustration  is  given?  What  cir- 
ciunstances  have  contributed  to  spread 
a  mediocrity  of  genius  over  all  wri- 
ters? What  is  Sh"  William  Temple-s 
opinbn  of  the  efiect  of  the  multitude 
of  aaaistances  which  we  have  for  all 
icinds  of  composition  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 
aaee  here  introduced  from  him. 

Among  the  ancients,  for  what  must 
we  kwk ;  and  to  the  modems,  for  what 
muBt  we  have  recourse  ?  How  do  they 
compare  in  works  of  taste ;  and  how  is 
this  dluetrated  ?  In  history,  what  may 
fiafely  be  asserted  ?  Of  the  drama,  what 
is  otieerved ;  and  of  elegies,  pastoral 
and  lyric  poetry,  what  is  said?  What 
is  remarked  of  Uie  name  of  Horace? 
What  contributes  to  render  him  one  of 
the  very  few  authors  whom  one  never 
tires  of*^ reading;  Eind  of  him,  what  is 
Tjrther  obeerv^  ?  To  such  as  wish  to 
Ibmi  their  taste,  what  is  warmly  re- 
commended; and  for  what  reason? 
Who  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
own  taste  7  And  of  what  is  our  author 
persuaded?  Who,  only,  undervalue 
thero  ?  At  the  same  time,  from  what  is 
a  jnet  and  hi^  regard  for  the  prime 
^nriters  of  antiq^iity,  to  be  distini^^uiph- 


ed?  What  remarks  folbw?  Why 
2ht  we,  therefore,  to  read  the^)  witn 
a  distingui6l^ng  eye  ?  Afler  these  re- 
flectk>ns  on  the  ancients  and  nkxhrns, 
to  what  does  our  author  proceed  ?  Wliat 
is  the  most  general  division  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  composition  ?  Why  do 
these  require  to  be  separately  consider- 
ed? With  what  does  our  author  begin; 
and  of  what  has  he  already  spoken  ? 
Wliat  are  the  remaining  species  of 
nrose  compositions;  and  what  shall  be 
nrst  considered  ?  Of  it,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  is  the  oflSee  of  an  historian  ? 
Of  this  object,  what  is  remarked?  As 
the  primary  end  of  history  is  to  record 
truth,  what  are  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties of  an  historian?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? At  the  same  time,  what  record 
of  facts  only,  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
history  ?  Of  the  nature  of  the  facUi 
themselves,  what  is  observed?  What 
is  the  great  end  of  history;  and  for 
what  is  it  desired?  What  remark  fbl- 
k)WB  ?  What  is  its  object ;  and  wha> 
must  it  not,  therefore,  b^  ?  What  ajw 
esBential  characteristics  of  history ;  ana 
what  should  not  be  employed  ?  What 
character  must  the  writer  sustain?  A. 
the  same  thne,  with  what  is  historical 
information  not  inconsistent?  What 
does  it  admit ;  but  of  it,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  does  historical  composition 
comprehend  7  Of  these,  what  is  re- 
marked? Histories,  are  of  how  many 
kinds ;  and  what  are  they  ?  In  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  his  subject, 
what  is  the  first  attention  requisite  in 
an  historian  ?  Of  the  effect  of  this*  what 
is  observed;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
Where  must  this  imity  necesearily  be 
less  perfect?  Yet,  even  there,  how  does 
it  appear,  that  some  de^e  of  it  con  be 
preservea?  How  is  this  rerocu-k  fully 
illustrated?  Of  all  the  ancient  general 
historians,  who  had  the  most  exact  idea 
of  this  quality  of  historical  composition  ? 
From  what  does  this  appear;  and  ic 
that  account,  what  does  he  observe? 
Of  this  action,  what  does  he  say?  In 
another  place,  on  what  does  he  ccm- 
gratulate  himself;  and  what  docs  he 
remark?  Whereup(tn,  he  adds  what; 
and  what  comparison  does  he  intro- 
duce? Of  such  as  write  the  history  of 
some  particular  great  tran6albtion,what 
is  observed  ?  What  are  instances  of  par- 
ticular histories,  where  the  tinity  o! 
historical  narration  is  perfectly  well 
maintained?  What  are  the  remarks 
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made  on  Thacydides'  history  of  the 
Pebponnedan  war  ?  For  these  reasons, 
whom  10  he  severely  censured? 
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1th  a  View  to  render  his  narratem     ,^  pourof  Utew bmy  am 


agreeable,  what  most  not  the  historian 
neglect?  Of  what  must  he  ^ve  a  dis- 
tinct account?  But  what  is  he  not 
under  the  necessity  of  doing?  If  he 
eannot  do  what,  does  he  discoverno  art; 
and  by  what  method  will  he  soon  tire 
the  reader?  Of  the  history  of  Herodo- 
toi,  what  is  observed?  Hence,  what 
ibUowB?  With  what  does  he  aixnind; 
and  what  is  said  of  them?  Of  the 
President  Thuanus,  and  of  the  history 
cf  his  own  times,  what  is  observed  ? 


o.  The  fiOlftcy  of  Attempting  to  dtGiytbi 

ancient  clawica. 
D.  A  caution  a^nat  an  implScH  i«Mr 

tion  iinr  tbeao. 
B.  Fa,vourable  circumitonoei  of  aaciHl 

times. 
F.  Ciood  writing  now,  not  ao  diflMll  at 
attainment, 
a.  The  ancient  claMics  rtocnoBoiA 
2.  Hiatorical  wnting. 
▲.  The  office  of  an  hiatoriaa. 
a.  Attention  to  unity. 
(a.)  Inatances  of  Its  obaenraaoii 
(6.)  Inwtanoea  of  its  violatioD. 


LECTURE 


HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

Aptbr  rnddog  some  observations  (m  the  controyeny  wbidi  hi 
been  often  carried  on  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  tk 
ancients  and  the  modemSy  I  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  cona- 
deration  of  historical  writing.  The  general  idea  of  histoiy  ii^  > 
record  of  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Hence  arise  the 
primary  qualities  required  in  a  good  historian,  impartiality,  fidefitji 
gravity,  and  dignity.  What  I  principally  considered,  was  the  rah 
which  belongs  to  this  sort  of  compDsition ;  the  nature  of  which  1 
have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  proceed  nesEt  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of  Uiloiy, 
the  author  must  study  to  trace  to  their  springs  the  actions  and  emb 
which  he  records.  Two  thmgs  are  especially  necessary  for  his  dotal 
this  successfully ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  tv 
political  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with  government.  The  formerii 
necessary  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  to  gife  js^ 
views  of  the  character ;  the  latter,  to  account  for  the  revolutioni  of 
government,  and  the  operation  of  political  causes  on  public  afiin 
Both  must  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  instructive  bistoriaB. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  article,  political  knowledge,  die  la- 
cient  writers  wanted  some  advantages  which  the  modems  enjoy; 
from  whom,  upon  that  account,  we  have ,  a  title  to  expect  mow 
accurate  and  precise  information.  The  world,  as  I  formeriy  biit- 
ed,  was  more  shut  up  in  ancient  times,  than  it  is  now ;  there  mi 
then  less  communication  among  neighbouring  states,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, less  knowledge  of  one  another^s  affairs ;  no  intereouit 
by  establishing  posts,  or  oy  ambaasadors  resident  at  different  comti 
The  knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient  historians,  wcif 
thereby  more  limited  and  circumscribed;  and  it  is  to  be  ohtff' 
ted  too,  that  iLey  wrote  for  their  own  countrymen  only;  tbef 
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had  no  idea  of  writiagfor  the  instruction  of  foreigners,  vrhom  ihej 
despised,  or  of  the  world  in  general;  and  hence,  they  are  less 
attentive  to  convey  all  that  knowledge  with  regard  to  domestic 
policy,  which  we,  in  distant  times,  would  desire  to  have  learned 
from  them.  Perhaps  also,  though  in  ancient  ages  men  were  abun- 
dantly animated  with  the  love  of  liberty,  yet  the  full  extent  of  the 
influence  of  goyemment,  and  of  politiod  causes,  was  not  then  sii 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times ;  when  a  lon- 
ger experience  of  all  the  different  modes  of  government,  has  rencl«>.red 
inc^n  more  enlightened  and  intelligent,  with  respect  to  public  affairs. 

To  these  reasons  it  is  owing,  that  though  the  ancient  historians 
tet  before  us  the  particular  facts  which  they  relate,  in  a  very  dis> 
tinot  and  beautiful  manner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not  give  us 
a  clear  view  of  all  the  political  causes,  which  affected  tlie  situation 
of  affairs  of  which  they  treat  From  the  Greek  historians,  we 
are  able  to  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  strength,  the  wealth, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  different  Grecian  states;  of  the  causes 
of  several  of  those  revolutions  that  happened  in  their  government ; 
or  of  their  separate  connexions  zzid  interfering  interests.  In  writing 
the  history  of  the  Romans,  Livy  had  surely  the  most  ample  field 
for  displaying  political  knowl^ge  concerning  the  nse  of  their 
greatness,  and  the  advantages  or  defects  of  their  government 
Yet  the  instruction  of  these  important  articlea,  which  he  affords, 
is  not  considerable.  An  elegant  writer  he  is,  and  a  beautiful  re- 
later  of  facts,  if  ever  there  was  one;  but  by  no  means  distinguish- 
ed for  profoundness  or  penetration.  Sallust,  when  writing  the 
history  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  which  ought  to 
have  been  altog^ether  a  political  history,  has  evidently  attended  more 
to  the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  painting  of  characters,  than 
to  the  unfolding  of  secret  causes  and  springs.  Instead  of  that  com- 
plete information,  which  we  would  naturally  have  expected  from 
him  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  particular  conjunc- 
tare  of  affairs,  which  enable  so  desperate  a  profligate  as  Catiline  to 
become  so  formidable  to  government,  he  has  given  us  litUe  more 
than  a  general  dedaqiatory  account  of  the  luxury  and  corruption  of 
manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  former  times. 

I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  the  ancient  histori- 
ans as  defective  in  political  information.  No  historians  can  be  more 
instructive  than  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  Thucydides  is 
grave,  intelligent,  and  judicious ;  always  attentive  to  give  very  exact 
information  concerning  every  operation  which  he  relates;  and  to 
show  the  advantr^ges  or  disadvantages  of  every  plan  that  was  propoi»- 
ed,  and  every  measure  that  was  pursued.  Polybius  excels  in  com- 
prehensive political  views,  in  penetration  into  great  systems,  and  in 
his  profound  and  distinct  knowledge  of  all  milituy  affairs.  Taci- 
tus is  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  is  sentimen- 
tal  and  refined  in  a  high  degree ;  conveys  much  instruction  with 
respect  to  political  matters,  Init  more  with  respect  to  human  nature. 
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But  when  we  demand  from  the  historian  profound  and  instaructiYe 
views  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meani  that  he  should  be  frequently  inter* 
rupting  the  course  of  his  history,  with  his  own  reflections  and  specu- 
lations. He  should  give  us  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  finr 
our  fully  understanding  the  affairs  which  he  records.  He  sboixM 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  political  constitution,  the  force,  the  re- 
venues, the  internal  state  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes ;  aod 
with  its  interests  and  connexions  in  respect  of  neighbouring  eous- 
tries.  He  should  place  us,  as  on  an  elevated  station,  whence  ws 
may  have  an  extensive  prospect  of  all  the  causes  that  co-operate  ta 
bringing  forward  the  events  which  are  related.  But  having  put  into 
our  bands  all  the  proper  materials  for  judgment,  he  should  not  be 
too  prodigal  of  his  own  opinions  and  reasonings.  When  an  bistoiv 
an  is  much  given  to  dissertation,  and  is  ready  to  philosophise  and 
^speculate  on  all  the  records,  a  suspicion  naturally  arises,  that  he 
will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting  his  narrative  of  facts  to  favour  some 
systb'm  which  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It  is  rather  by  fair  and 
judicious  narration  that  history  should  instruct  us,  than  by  delite^ 
ing  instruction  in  an  avowed  and  direct  manner.  On  some  occa- 
sions when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  scrutinized,  or  when  soom 
great  event  is  in  agitation,  concerning  the  causes  or  circumstanoes 
c  f  which  mankind  have  been  much  divided,  the  narrative  may  be al* 
lowed  to  stand  still  for  a  little ;  the  historian  may  appear,  and  may 
with  propriety  enter  into  some  weighty  discussion.  But  he  must 
take  care  not  to  cloy  his  readers  with  such  discussions,  by  repeatiag 
them  too  often. 

When  observations  are  to  be  made  concerning  human  nature  m 
general,  or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if  the  historian  can 
artfully  incoiporate  such  observations  with  his  narrative,  they  will 
have  a  better  effect  than  when  they  are  delivered  as  formal  detach- 
ed reflections.  For  instance:  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speak* 
ing  of  Domitian's  treatment  of  Agricola,  makes  this  observation: 
'  rropium  huraani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quern  la&seris.'*  The  obser- 
vation is  just  and  well  applied;  but  the  form  in^  which  it  stands,  is 
abstract  and  philosophical.  A  thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer 
effect  elsewhere  in  the  same  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jea- 
lousies which  Germanicus  knew  to  be  entertained  against  him  by 
Livia  and  Tiberius :  '  Anxius,'  says  he,  *  occultis  in  se  patnii  aviaa- 
que  odiis,  quorum  causae  acriores  quia  iniquas.'t  Here  a  profound 
moral  observation  is  made ;  but  it  is  made,  without  the  appearaaca 
of  making  it  in  form ;  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  narration,  in 
assigning  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Germanicus.  We  have  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  a  mutiny 
raised  against  Rufus,  who  was  a  ^  Praefectus  Castrorum,'  on  account 
of  the  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  on  the  soldiers.  'Quippe 
Riifus,  diu  manipularis,  dein  centurio,  mox  castris  praefectus,  anti- 


*  '  It  beloBSi  to  human  nature  to  hate  the  raan  wboiii  yon  hn/e  injored.' 
f  *  Uneasy  in  hh  mind,  on  account  of  the  concealed  hatred  ertertained  npUntt  kin 
hy  hit  uncle  and  grandmother,  which  was  the  more  hitter,becMise  the  cnaso  of  h  wH 
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qoam  duramqae  militiam  revocabat,  vetus  operis  &  laboris,  et  eo 
•  immitior  quia  toleraverat'*  There  was  room  for  turning  this  into 
a  general  obaervation,  that  they  who  have  been  educated  and  har- 
dened  in  toils,  are  commonly  found  to  be  the  most  severe  in  requir- 
ing the  like  toils  from  others.  But  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  in- 
troKluef«  this  sentiment  as  a  stroke  in  the  character  of  Rufus,  gives  it 
much  more  life  and  spirit  This  historian  has  a  particular  talent  of 
intermixing  after  this  manner,  with  the  course  of  his  narrative^ 
many  strikmg  sentiments  and  useful  observations. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qualities  of  his 
torical  narration.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  the  manner  of  narration, 
much  dependsyss  the  first  notion  of  history  is  the  recital  of  past  facts; 
and  how  much  one  mode  of  recital  may  be  preferable  to  another,  we 
shall  soon  be  convinced,  by  thinking  of  the  different  effects  which  the 
aame  stfM'y,  when  told  by  two  different  persons,  is  found  to  produce. 
The  first  virtue  of  historiod  narration,  is  clearness,  order,  and 
due  connexion.  To  attain  this,  the  historian  must  be  completely 
master  of  his  subject;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at  one  view;  and 
comprehend  the  chain  and  dependence  of  all  its  parts,  that  he  may 
introduce  every  thing  in  its  proper  place;  that  he  may  lead  us 
smoothly  along  the  track  of  affairs  which  are  recorded,  and  may 
always  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  one  event  arises  out 
of  another.  Without  this,  there  can  be  neither  pleasure  nor  instruc- 
iioD,  in  reading  history.  Much  for  this  end  will  depend  on  the 
observance  of  that  unity  in  the  general  plan  and  conduct^  which, 
in  the  preceding  lecture,  I  recommended.  Much  too  will  depend  on 
the  proper  management  of  transactions,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  execution.  Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  more,  than  so 
to  lay  his  train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agree* 
ably  from  one  part  of  his  subject  to  another;  to  employ  no  clumsy 
and  awkward  junctures;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  form- 
ingsome  union  among  transactions,  which  seem  to  be  most  widely 
separated  from  one  another. 

In  the  next  place,  as  history  is  a  very  dignified  species  of  com- 
position, gravity  must  always  be  maintained  in  the  narration.  There 
must  be  no  meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style;  no  quaint  nor  col* 
loquial  phrases;  no  affectation  of  pertness,  or  of  wit.  The  smart, 
or  the  sneering  manner  of  telling  a  story,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
historical  character.  I  do  not  say,  that  an  historian  is  never  to  let 
himself  down.  He  may  sometimes  do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to 
diversify  the  strain  of  his  narration,  which,  if  it  be  perfectly  uni* 
form,  is  apt  to  become  tiresome.  But  he  should  be  careful  nevet 
to  descend  too  far ;  and,  on  occasions  where  a  light  or  ludicrous 
anecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  generally  better  to  throw 

*  *  Fur  Ru/uft.  who  bad  loa;  been  a  common  soldier,  afterwards  a  centurion,  and  a| 
length  u  xeneral  officer,  restored  the  severe  military  discipline  of  ancient  times. 
Grown  old  amidst  toils  and  labours,  he  was  more  rigid  in  imposing  them,  because  be 
had  been  nccoetoaied  to  bear  thenL' 
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it  ioto  a  note,  than  to  hazard  becoming  too  familiar,  by  iutrodadiiK 
it  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  possess  these  qualities  of  being  perspi- 
cuous,  distinct,  and  grave,  and  may  notwithstanding  be  a  dull 
writer ;  in  which  case,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  labours 
We  shall  read  him  without  pleasure ;  or,  most  probably,  we  shaU 
soon  give  over  reading  him  at  alL  He  must  therefore  study  to  rea- 
der his  narration  interesting;  which  is  the  (quality  that  ckiefly  dis- 
tinguishes a  writer  of  genius  and  eloquence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this;  the  first  is,  a  just 
medium  in  &e  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded 
recital  of  facts,  and  a  prolix  detail.  The  former  embarrasses,  and 
the  latter  tires  us.  An  historian  that  would  interest  us,  must  know 
when  to  be  concise,  and  where  he  ought  to  enlarge ;  passing  con- 
cisely over  slight  and  unimportant  events,  but  dwelling  on  such  as 
are  striking  and  considerable  in  their  nature,  or  pregnant  with  con- 
sequences;.  preparing  beforehand  our  attention  to  them,  and  bring- 
ing them  forth  into  the  most  full  and  conspicuous  light.  The  next 
thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  a  proper  selection  of  the  eircuA' 
stances  belonging  to  those  events  which  he  chooses  to  relate  AiUy. 
General  facts  make  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  is  by 
means  of  circumstances  and  particulars  properly  chosen,  that  a 
narration  becomes  interesting  and  affecting  to  the  reader.  These 
give  life,  body,  and  colouring,  to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  as 
to  behold  them  as  present,  and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this 
employment  of  circumstances,  in  narration,  that  is  properly  termed 
historical  painting. 

In  ail  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this  last,  of  pie- 
turesque  descriptive  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  historians  em- 
nently  excel.  Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in  reading  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus.  They  are 
all  conspicuous  for  the  art  of  narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  times, 
an  agreeable  writer,  and  relates  every  thing  with  that  naiveti  and 
simplicity  of  manner,  which  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader.  Though 
the  manner  of  Thucydides  be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  on  great  oc- 
casions, as  when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens, 
the  siege  of  Platasa,  the  sedition  in  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily,  he  displays  a  very  strong  and  masterly  power  of  de- 
scription. Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  and  his  Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  circumstances 
are  finely  selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  engtiging ;  hot  his 
Hellenics,  or  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides,  is  a  much 
inferior  work.  Sallust's  Art  of  Historical  Painting,  in  his  Catiline- 
rian,  but,  more  especially, in  hi*  jugurthine  War,  is  well  known; 
though  his  style  is  liable  to  censure,  as  too  studied  and  affected. 

Liyy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner,  and  is  excelled  by 
no  historian  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration :  several  remarkable 
examples  might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  instance,  ol 
the  famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Samnites,  at  the  For- 
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em  Caadiiuey  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  affords  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  historical  painting  that  Is  anj 
where  to  be  inet  with.    We  haveyfirst,  an  eiaet  description  of  the 
narrow  pass  between  two  mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  de- 
coyed the  Romans.    When  they  find  themselves  caught,  and  no 
hope  of  escape  left,  we  are  made  to  see,  first,  their  astonishment^ 
next  their  indignation,  and  then,  their  dejection,  painted  in  the  most 
lively  manner,  by  such  circumstances  and  actions  as  were  natural  to . 
persons  in  their  situation.     The  restless  and  unquiet  manner  in 
which  they  pass  the  night ;  the  consultations  of  the  Samnites ;  the 
various  measures  proposed  to  be  taken ;  the  messages  between  the 
two  armies,  all  heighten  the  scene.     At  length,  in  the  morning,nhe 
consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  that  they  could  receive 
no  other  terms  but  that  of  surrendering  their  arms,  and  passing  un* 
.  der  the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the  last  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a  conquered  army.    Part  of  what  then  follows,  I  shall  give  in 
the  author's  own  words.  ^  Redintegravit  luctum  in  castris  consulum 
ndventus;  ut  vix  ah  iisabstinerent  manus,  quorum  temeritate  in  cum 
locum  deduct!  essent   Alii  alios  intueri,  contemplari  arma  mox  tra- 
denda,  &  inermes  futuras  dextras;  proponere  sibimet  ipsi  ante  ocu- 
los,  jugum  hostile,  et  ludibria  Victoria,  et  vultus  sunerbos,  et  per  ar- 
matos  inermium  iter.     Inde«faddi  agminis  miserabilem  viam;  per 
socionim  urbes  reditum  in  patriam  ac  parentes  quo  ssepe  ipsi  trium- 
phantes  venissent    Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  vic- 
los;  stbi  non  stringere  licuisse   gladios,  non  manum  cum  hoste 
eonserere ;  sibi  nequicquam  arma,  nequicquam  vires,  nequicquam 
aninios  dates.     Haec  frementibus,  hora  fatalis  ignominiae  adve- 
iiit.     Jamprimiim  cum  singulis  vestimentis,  inermes  extra  vallum 
abirc  jussi.     Turn  a  consulibus  abire  lictores  jussi,  paludamentaque 
detracta.     Tantam  hoc  inter  ipsos,  qui  paulo  ante  eos  dedendos,  1** 
cerandosque  cens  aerant,  miserationem  fecit,  ut  suas  quisque  conditio- 
nis  oblitus,  ah  ilia  defonnatione  tantas  majestatis  velut  ab  nefando 
spectaculo,  averteret  oculos.     Primi  consules,  prope  seminudi,  sob 
jugum  missi,^*  &c.    The  rest  of  the  story,  which  it  would  be  too  long 

*  <  The  arriiral  of  the  consuls  in  the  camp,  wrought  up  their  pastiont  to  such  a  de- 
^ee,  that  they  could  scarcely  absuin  from  laying  riolent  hands  on  them,  at  by  their 
rashness  they  had  been  brought  into  this  shuation.  They  began  fo  look  on  one 
another ;  to  cast  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arms,  which  were  now  to  be  surren- 
dered, and  on  their  right  hands,  which  were  to  become  defenceless.  The  yoke 
wmdmr  which  they  were  to  pass ;  the  scoffs  of  the  conquerors ;  and  their  haughty 
Ipoks,  when  disarmed  and  shipped,  they  should  be  led  through  the  hostile  lines ; 
all  rone  before  their  eyes.  They  then  looked  forward  to  the  sad  journey  which 
•waited  them^  when  tliey  were  to  pass  as  a  vanquished  and  disgracad  army  through 
Che  territories  of  thehr  allies,  by  whom  they  had  oAen  been  beheld  returning  in 
triumph  to  their  families  and  native  land,  lliey  alone,  they  muttered  to  ooa 
another,  without  an  engagement,  without  a  single  blow,  had  been  conquered.  To 
^eir  hard  fate  it  fell,  never  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw  a  tword,  or  to 
lottfc  an  enemy  ra  the  face;  to  them  only,  arms,  strength,  and  courage,  had  been 
fivrii  in  vaiu  While  they  were  thus  giving  vent  to  their  indignation,  the  fatal 
ofioMU'iit  of  their  irnominy  arrived.  First,  they  are  commanded  to  come  forth 
from  the  camp,  wtiUout  armour,  and  in  a  single  garment.  Next,  orders  were 
given,  tiiat  the  consuls  should  be  left  without  their  lictors,  and  that  they  sbpald 
bf  suipiied  of  their  robes.  Such  commiseration  did  thto  affront  excite  atacoir 
ibent  who,  but  a  little  befon,  had  been  for  delivering  up  those  very  contule    to 
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to  insert,  i&  carried  on  with  the  same  beauty,  and  full  oTpicturaqM 
circumstances.  * 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting,  thou^ 
in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  thai  of  Livy.     Li  vy 's  descrip- 
tions are  more  full,  more  plain,  and  natural;  those  of  Tacitus  mnh 
sist  in  a  few  bold  strokes.     He  selects  one  or  two  remarkable  eir- 
cumstances,  and  sets  them  before  us  in  a  strong,  and,  generally,  in 
a  new  and  uncommon  light     Such  is  the  following  picture  of  the 
situation  of  Rome,  and  of  the  emperor  Galba,  when  Otho  wm 
adirancing  against  him:  'Agebatur  hue  illuc  Galba,  vario  txnhtt 
Auctuantis  impulsu,  completis  undique  basilicis  et  tempi  13,  lugohri 
prospectu.     Neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulla  vox;  sed  attooiti  vultus, 
et  comrerssB  ad  omnia  aures.     Non  tumultus,  non  quies;  aed  qink 
magni  metixs,  et  magnae  iras,  silentium  est't    No  image,  in  any  po- 
et, is  more  strong  and  expressive  than  this  last  stroke  of  the  descrip- 
tion :  ^Non  tumultus,  non  quies,  sed  quale,'  &c.     This  is  a  concep- 
tion of  the  sublime  kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  Indeed,  throoglH 
out  all  his  work,  Tacitus  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.     As  he  11 
profound  in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  in  description,  and  pathetic 
in  sentiment     The  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  all 
meet  in  him.     Though  the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be  reck 
oned  unfortunate  for  an  historian,  he  has  made  it  afford  us  many  ia- 
teresting  exhibitions  of  human  nature.     The  relations  which  he 
gives  of  the  deaths  of  several  eminent  personages,  are  as  affecting 
as  the  deepest  tragedies.     He  paints  with  a  glowing  pencil ;  and 
possesses,  beyond  all  writers,  the  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the  ioDa* 
gination  merely,  but  to  the  heart     With  many  of  the  most  distin- 

the  enemj,  and  for  pottiii^  them  to  d^sf h,  tbat  every  one  forgot  bit  own  conditiMi. 
and  turned  hU  eyes  aside  from  this  infamous  disgrace,  suflered  by  <1m  coniciiiar  diy* 
nity,  as  from  a  spectacle  which  was  too  detestable  to  be  beheld.  The  constiU,  ateoM 
half  naked,  were  first  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke/ be. 

*  The  description  which  Cssar  gives  of  the  consternation  occasioned  in  lii 
camp,  by  the  accounts  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  the  ferocity,  Hh 
sise,  and  the  courage  of  the  Germans,  affords  an  instance  of  hi«torical  {kainfiBf, 
executed  In  a  simple  manner ;  and,  at^the  same  time,  exhibitinit  a  nantral  aai 
lively  scene.  *  Dum  paucos  dies  ad  Vesontionem  moratur,  ez  percunctaiione  vm 
trorum,  vocibosque  Gallonim  ac  mercatorum,  qui  ingenti  magnitiidiiie  corpora^ 
<Sermanos,  incredibili  virtute,  atque  ezercitatione  in  armis  e^e  prsedicabaf  t , 
4SBpe  numero  sese  cum  lis  congressos,  ne  vultum  quidem  atqae  acietD  ocuhwiaa 
feire  potuisse;  tantus  subito  terror  omnem  ezercitum  occupavit,  ut  non  media 
criter  omnium  mentes  animosque  perturbaret.  Hie  primum  ortut  est  a  tribuaii 
nilitum,  ac  pnsfectis,  reliquisque  qui  ez  urbe,  amicltia  causa,  Csesnrem  secui^ 
tuum  periculum  mberabantur,  quod  non  magnum  in  re  militari  nsum  Imbtbaat* 
quorum  alius,  ali&  causA  OlatA  quam  sibi  ad  profidscendum  necessariam  ease  diet 
ret,  petebat  ut  ejus  voluotate  discedere  liceret  NonnuHi  pudore  adducti,  «C  tima 
ris  suspicionem  vitarent,  remanebant  Hi  neque  vuitum  fingere,  neqne  iotcrdns 
lacrymas  tenere  poterant  Abditi  in  tabemaculis,  aut  suum  fal>mi  qucrebantMi 
aut  cum  familiaribus  suis,  commune  periculum  miserabantur.  Vulgo,  totia  caatria  tet 
tamenta  obsignabaotur.'  Ds  Bkll  Gall.  L.  L 

t '  Galba  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multitude,  sh'ivmg  him  froa 
place  to  place.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  were  filled  with  c/owds,  of  a  dis- 
mal appearance.  No  clamours  were  heard,  either  from  the  citisens,  or  frooi  the  ra^ 
hiei  Their  countenances  were  filled  with  consternation :  their  ears  were  employed  *m 
Sstening  with  anziety.  It  was  not  a  tumult ;  it  was  not  quietness :  h  wai  the  Mkeaoe  «f 
•UTor,  and  of  wrath.' 
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gaished  beauties,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  perfect  model  for 
history,  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves  upon  him,  have  seldom 
been  successful.  He  is  to  be  admired,  rather  than  imitated.  In 
his  reflections  he  is  too  refined;  in  his  style,  too  concise,  sometimes 
quaint  and  aflected,  often  abrupt  and  obscure.  History  seems  to  re- 
quire a  moie  natural,  flowing,  and  popular  manner. 

The  ancients  employed  one  embellishment  of  history  which  the 
moderns  have  laid  aside;  I  n^ean  orations,  which* on  weighty  occa; 
sions,"  they  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  their  chief  personages. 
By  means  of  these,  they  diversified  their  history ;  they  conveyed 
both  moral  and  political  instruction ;  and,  by  the  opposite  arguments 
which  were  employed,  they  gave  us  a  view  of  the  sentimenU  of  dif- 
ferent parties.  Thucydides  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  me- 
thod. The  orations  with  which  his  history  abounds,  and  those 
of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able remains  which  we  have  of  ancient  eloquence.  How  beautiful 
soever  they  are,  it  may  be  much  questioned,  I  think,  whether  they 
find  a  proper  place  in  history.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  they 
are  unsuitable  to  it ;  for  they  form  a  mixture  which  is  unnatural  in 
history,  of  fiction  with  truth.  We  know  that  these  orations  are  en 
drely  of  the  author's  own  composition,  and  that  he  has  introduced 
some  celebrated  person  haranguing  in  a  public  plac^y  purely  that  hn 
might  havean  opportunity  of  showing  his  own  eloquence,  ordeliver- 
ing  his  own  sentiments,  under  the  name  of  that  person.  This  is  a 
sort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not  suit  the  gravity  of  history, 
throughout  which  an  air  of  the  strictest  truth  should  always  reign. 
Orations  may  be  an  embellishment  to  history;  such  might  also  po- 
etical compositions  be,  introduced  under  the  name  of  some  of  the 
personages  mentioned  in  the  narration,  who  were  knovvn  to  have 
possessed  poetical  talents.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  finds 
.  a  proper  place  in  history.  Instead  of  inserting  formal  orations,  the 
method  adopted  by  later  writers  seems  better  and  more  natural ; 
that  of  the  historian,  on  some  great  occasion,  delivering,  in  his  own 
person,  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  the  opposite  parties,  or  the 
substance  of  what  was  understood  to  be  spoken  in  some  public  as- 
sembly ;  which  he  may  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction. 

The  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  diflScult  ornaments  of  historical  composi- 
tion. For  characters  are  generally  considered,  as  professed  exhibit 
lions  of  fine  writing;  and  an  historian,  who  seeks  to  shine  in  them,  t% 
frequently  in  danger  of  carrying  refinement  to  excess,  from  a  desire 
of  appearing  very  profound  and  penetrating.  He  brings  together  so 
many  contrasts,  and  subtile  oppositions  of  qualities,  that  we  are 
rather  dazzled  with  sparkling  expressions,  than  entertained  with  any 
clear  conception  of  a  human  character.  A  writer  who  would  cha  • 
racterize  in  an  instructive  and  masterly  manner,  should  be  simple  in 
his  style,  and  should  avoid  all  quaintness  and  affectation:  at  the 
same  time,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us  general  outlines 
only,  but  descend'ng  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a  charac- 
ter, in  its  most  strong  aiid  distinctive  features.    The  Greek  historians 
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sometimes  give  eulogiums,  but  rarely  draw  full  and  profesaea  rha- 
racters.  The  two  ancient  authors  who  have  laboured  this  part  of 
bistorical  composition  most,  are  Sallust  and  Tacitus. 

As  history  is  a  species  of  writing  designed  for  the  instmctioD  of 
mankind,  sound  morality  should  always  reign  in  it  Both  in  describ- 
ing characters,  and  in  relating  transaction^  the  author  should  al- 
ways show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  deliver  moral 
instruction  in  a  formal  manner,  falls  not  within  his  province ;  bit 
both  as  a  good  man,  and  as  a  good  writer,  we  expect  that  he  shouk 
discover  sentiments  of  respect  for  virtue,  and  an  indignation  at  fla- 
grant vice.  To  appear  neutral  and  indifferent  with  respect  to  good 
and  bad  characters,  and  to  affect  a  crafty  and  political,  rather  than  a 
moral  turn  of  thought,  will,  besides  other  bad  effects,  derogate  great* 
ly  from  the  weight  of  historical  composition,  and  will  render  the 
strain  of  it  much  more  cold  and  uninteresting.  We  are  always  most 
interested  in  the  transactiona which  are  going  on,  when  our  sympa- 
thy is  awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  engaged  in  the 
fate  of  the  actors.  But  this  effect  can  never  be  produced  by  a  wri* 
ter,  who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral  feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  have  mostly  re^ 
spected  the  ancient  historians,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I 
should  also  .take  some  notice  of  the  moderns  who  have  excelled  in 
tliis  kind  of  writing. 

The  country  in  Europe,  where  the  historical  genius  has,  m  later 
ages,  shone  forth  with  most  lustre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy.  The  na- 
tional character  of  the  Italians  seems  favourable  to  it  They  wera 
always  distinguished  as  an  acute,  penetrating,  reflecting  people,  re- 
markable for  political  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  who  early  addicted 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  writinj^.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  res- 
toration of  letters,  Machiavel,  Guicciardin,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Fa- 
ther Paul,  became  highly  conspicuous  for  historical  merit.  They 
all  appear  to  have  conceived  very  just  ideas  of  history ;  and  ate  * 
agreeable,  instructive,  and  interesting  writers.  In  their  manner  of 
narration,  they  are  formed  upon  the  ancients;  some  of  them,  as 
Bentivoglio  and  Guicciardin,  have,  in  imitation  of  them,  introduc- 
ed orations  into  their  history.  In  the  profoundness  and  distinctnev 
of  their  political  views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to  have  sur- 
passed the  ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  observed  some 
imperfections  in  each  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  his  history  of  Flo- 
rence, is  not  altogether  so  interesting  as  one  would  expect  an  author 
of  his  abilities  to  be;  either  through  his  own  defect,  or  through 
some  unhappiness  in  his  subject,  which  led  him  into  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  city.  Guicciardin,  at  all  times  sensible 
and  profound,  is  toxed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  Tuscan  affairs  as 
to  be  sometimes  tedious;  a  defect  which  is  also  imputed  occasional- 
ly to  the  judicious  Father  Paul.  Bentivoglio,  in  his  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  Flanders,  is  accused  of  approaching  to  the  florid 
and  pompous  manner;  and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  a<n^e- 
able  awl  entertaining  relaters,  has  manifestly  this  defect  of  spreading 
a  aort  of  uniformity  overall  his  characters,  by  representing  them  as 
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ruided  too  regularly  by  political  interest  fiat  although  some 
objectioas  may  be  made  to  these  authors,  they  deserye,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rack  of  modern  historical  writers. 
The  wars  of  Flanders,  written  in  Latin  by.FamiaDus  Strada,  is  a 
book  of  some  note ;  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  reputation  as  the 
works  of  the  other  historians  I  have  named.  Strada  is  too  violently 
partial  to  the  Spanish  c  luse ;  and  too  open  a  panegyrist  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma.  He  is  florid,  diffuse,  and  an  affected  imitator  of  the  man* 
ner  and  style  of  Livy. 

Among  the  Freuch,  as  there  has  been  much  good  writing  in  * 
many  kinds,  so  also  in  the  historical.  .  That  ingenious  nation  who 
have  done  so  much  honour  to  modern  literature,  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talent  of  narration.  Many  of  thi&ir  later  his- 
torical writers  are  spirited,  lively,  and  agreeable;  and  some  of  them 
not  deficient  in  profoundness  and  penetration.  They  have  not, 
nowever«  produced  any  such  capital  historians  as  the  Italians,  whom 
I  mentioned  above. 

Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for 
its  historical  productions.  Early,  indeed,  Scotland  made  some 
figure  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  elegant 
writer,  classical  in  his  Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  narration 
and  description.  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  him  to  be  more  at^ 
tentive  to  elegance  than  to  accuracy.  Accustomed  to  form  his  poli- 
tical notions  wholly  upon  the  plans  of  ancient  governments,  the 
feudal  system  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts;  and 
as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  constitution,  his  political  views 
ai*e,of  course,  inaccurate  and  imperfect.  When  he  comes  to  tht» 
transactions  of  his  own  times,  there  is  such  a  change  in  his  manner 
of  writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what  side 
soever  the  truth  lies  with  regard  to  those  dubiousand  long  controvert* 
ed  facts  which  make  the  subject  of  that  part  of  his  work,  it  is  im- 
possible to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the^iril 
of  party. 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most  considerable  is 
Lord  Clarendon.  Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  apologist  of 
one  side,  yet  there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation  of  fact^ 
than  might  at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  virtue  and  probity 
runs  through  his  work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  an  historian. 
His  sentences,  indeed,. are  often  too  long,  and  his  general  manner 
is  prolix ;  but  his  style,  on  the  whole,  is  manly ;  and  his  merit,  as 
an  historian,  is  much  beyond  mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively 
and  perspicuous;  but  he  has  hardly  any  other  historical  merit. 
His  style  is  too  careless  and  familiar  for  history;  his  characters  are, 
indeed,  marked  with  a  bold  and  strong  hand;  but  they  are  generally 
light  and  satirical ;  and  he  abounds  so  much  in  little  stories  concern* 
Ills;  himself,  that  he  resembles  more  a  writer  of  memoirs  than  of 
history.  During  a  long  period,  English  historical  authors  seemed 
to  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  an  exact  relation  of  facts ;  till  of  late  the 
distinguished  names  of  Hume>  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  have  raised 
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•the  British  character,  in  this  species  of  writing,  tc  high  repatatios 
and  dignity. 

1  observed,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  annals,  memoin,  ?ni1 
{Ives,  are  the  inferior  kinds  of  historical  composition.  ItwifiVe 
proper,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  to  make  a  few  observatioiii 
upon  them.  Annals  are  commonly  understood  to  signify  &  col- 
lection of  facts,  digested  according  to  chronological  order;  ratiicr 
serving  for  the  materials  of  history,  than  aspiring  to  the  name  of 
history  themselves.  All  that  is  required,  therefore,  in  a  writer  o^ 
such  annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  distinct,  and  complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  author  doei 
not  pretend  to  give  fuil  information  of  ail  the  facts  respecting  tiK 
period  of  which  he  writes,  but  only  to  relate  what  he  himseli  hi^ 
access  to  know,  or  what  he  was  concerned  in,  or  what  iliustrahs 
the  conduct  of  some  person,  or  the  circumstances  of  some  trans 
action,  which  he  chooses  for  his  subject  From  a  writer  of  me 
moirs,  therefore,  is  not  expected  the  same  profound  research, 
or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writer  of  history.  He  13  nd 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  dignity  and  gravity.  He  mj 
talk  freely  of  himself;  he  may  descend  into  the  most  famiiraraott- 
dotes.  What  is  chiefly  required  of  him  is,  that  he  be  sprightly 
and  interesting ;  and  especially,  that  he  inform  us  of  thiogs  Ibi} 
are  useful  and  curious ;  that  he  convey  to  us  some  sort  of  know- 
ledge worth  the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  be- 
witching to  such  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  con- 
ceive every  transaction,  in  which  they  had  a  share,  to  be  of  singu- 
lar importance.  .There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so 
sprightly  as  the  French,  should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been 
pouring  forth  a  whole  flood  of  memoirs ;  the  greatest  partof  whicb 
are  little  more  than  agreeable  trifles. 

Some,  however,  must  be  excepted  from  this  general  characier: 
two  in  particular ;  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  besides  the  pleasure 
of  agreeable  and  lively  narration,  we  may  derive  also  instmc- 
tion,  and  much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  poli- 
tics be  often  too  fine  spun,  yet  the  memoirs  of  a  professed  Cw- 
tious  leader,  such-as  the  Cardinal  wa5,  wherein  he  draws  both  his 
own  character,  and  that  of  several  great  personages  of  his  time,  so 
fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any  person  of  good  sense  without  benefit 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  in  the  state  in  which  thcyaic 
now  given  to  the  public,  have  great  merit,  and  deserve  to  he 
mentioned  with  particular  praise.  No  memoirs  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  usefulness  and  the  dignity  of  full  legitimate  history. 
They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  of  giving  us  a  beautiful  dtt- 
play  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  which  history  p**- 
sents ;  Sully  himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  minu«le% 
and  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  princes  »• 
modern  times.  I  know  few  books  more  full  of  virtue,  and  of  good 
aenae,  ♦  han  Sully's  Memoirs ;  few,  therefore,  more  proper  to  form  both 
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che  heads  and  the  hearts  of  such  as  are  designed  for  pubtie  baainess, 

and  action,  in  the  world. 

Biography,  or  the  writing  of  liT«»,  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  com- 
(MMiition,  less  formal  and  stately  than  history ;  but  to  the  bulk  of 
readers,  perhaps,  no  less  instructive,  as  it  affords  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  characters  and  tempers,  the  virtues  and  failings 
of  eminent  men  fully  displayed ;  and  admits  them  into  a  more  tho*" 
rough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  persons,  than  history  ge- 
nerally allows ;  for  a  writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety. 
to  minute  circumstances,  and  familiar  incidents.  It  is  expected  oi 
htm,  that  he  is  to  give  the  private,  as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the 
person  whose  actions  he  records ;  nay,  it  is  from  private  life,  from 
familiar,  domestic,  and  seemingly  trivial  occurrences,  that  we  often 
receive  most  li^it  into  the  real  character.  In  this  species  of  writing, 
Plutarch  has  no  small  merit;  and  to  him  we  stand  indebted  for  much 
of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  concerning  several  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  antiquity.  His  matter  is,  indeed,  better  than 
hi^  manner;  as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar  beauty  or  ele- 
gance. His  judgment  too,and  his  accuracy,  have  sometimes  been  tax- 
ed :  but  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may  be  liable  to,  his  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men  will  always  be  considered  as  a  valuable  treasui'e  of 
instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  most  humane  wri- 
ters of  all  antiquity ;  less  dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  with  the 
exploits  of  valour  and  ambition ;  and  fond  of  displaying  his  great  men 
to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  lights  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  history,  without  taking  notice  o( 
a  very  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  in- 
troduced into  historical  composition  ;  I  mean  a  more  particular  at- 
tention than  was  formerly  given  to  laws,  customs,  commerce,  reli- 
gion, literature,  and  every  other  thing  that  tends  to  show  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  nations.  It  is  now  understood  to  be  the  business  of 
an  able  historian  to  exhibit  manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events ;  and 
assuredly,  whatever  displays  the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  differ- 
ent periods,  and  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more 
useful  and  interesting  than  the  detail  of  sieges  and  battles.  The 
person  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this 
improvement  into  history,  is  the  celebrated  M.  Voltaire,  whose 
genius  has  shone  with  such  surprising  lustre,  in  so  many  different 
parts  of  literature.  His  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of  the  first  great 
productions  in  this  taste ;  and  soon  drew  throughout  all  Europe, 
that  general  attention,  and  received  that  high  approbation,  which 
so  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  production  merited.  His  essay  on  the 
eeneral  history  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to 
be  considered  either  as  a  history,  or  the  proper  plan  of  an  histori- 
cal work ;  but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on  the  chief  events 
that  have  happened  throughout  several  centuries,  and  on  the  changes 
tliat  successively  took  place  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  different 
nations.  Though,  in  some  dates  and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
accuratt^,  and  is  tinged  with  those  particularities,  which  unhappily 
SN  52 
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difttii^bh  VoUaire's  manner  of  thinking  oa  religioufl  subjects,  vet 
it  contains  so  many  enlarged  and  instructive  views,  as  justly  to  meric 
the  attention  of  all  who  either  read  or  write  the  history  of  those  ages. 


CtUBSTIOirS. 


Towards  the  close  or  the  last  lee 
tare,  on  what  subiect  did  our  author 
enter?  What  is  the  general  idea  of 
history?  Hence,  arise  what?  What 
WEE<  principally  considered,  in  the  last 
fecture  ?  To  observe  what  does  our  au 
ihor  next  proceed  ?  To  do  this,  what 
two  things  are  especially  neceaeary? 
Why  is  the  former  necessary,  and  why 
the  latter  ?  To  form  what  must  both 
concur  ?  With  regard  to  political  know- 
ledge, what  is  observea?  In  ancient 
times,  what  was  the  state  of  the  world? 
W  hat  influence  did  this  exert  over  the 
knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient 
historians  ?  And  what  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served ?  Hence,  to  what  are  they  less 
attentive?  What  remark  ibllows?  To 
these  reasons,  what  is  owing?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  from  the  Greek 
historians,  from  Livy,  and  from  Sallust? 
Of  what  does  our  author  not  mean  to 
censure  all  the  ancient  historians? 
Illustrate  this  remark  from  Thucydides, 
Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  But  when  we 
demand  from  the  historian  profound 
and  instructive  views  of  his  subject, 
what  is  not  meant  ?  What  information 
should  he  give  us ;  and  with  what 
Hhould  he  make  us  acquainted  ?  WTierc 
should  he  place  us?  But  having  put 
into  our  hands  the  proper  materials  for 
judgment,  of  what  snould  he  not  be 
too  prodigal ;  and  why  ?  By  what 
ahoutd  history  instruct  us?  On  what 
occasions  may  the  narrative  be  allowed 
to  stand  still  for  a  little  ?  On  such  oc- 
casions, what  may  the  historian  do ;  but 
of  what  must  he  be  careful  ?  When  ob- 
servations are  to  be  made  concerning 
human  nature  in  general,  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  characters, 
what  is  remarked?  What  is  the  first. 
instance  given  tc  illustrate  this  remark; 
and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
other  thought,  in  the  same  historian, 
has  a  finer  effect ;  and  of  it,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  What  other  instance  of  the 
same  kind  have  we  ?  Into  what  ffcne- 
ral  observation,  was  there  room  for 
turning  this  remark?  But  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Tacitus  introduces  it, 
what   IS  observed?   What  particular 


talent  has  this  historian?  To 
what,  do  we  next  proceed  ?  Why  does 
much  depend  on  the  manner  of  rcura- 
tion  ?  How  may  we  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark  ?  Wliat  m  the 
first  virtue  of  historical  narration  ?  To 
attain  this,  what  is  requisite  ;  and  why  f 
Without  this,  wh^t  can  we  net  expettf 
For  this  end,  f»n  ti.o  -heervaiice  of  what 
will  much  iltOi•n^^ .  and  on  what,  nJeo^ 
will  much  de|)end  ?  What  is  the  high- 
est test  of  thi-  abilities  of  an  hismnan  1 
What  is  the  uca\  requifiito  in  histories] 
narration  V  What  most  not  appear  m 
it ;  and  why?  What  does  our  auihv 
not  say  ?  Why  ma>  he  sometimes  do 
this  with  pronnety  ?  But  of  what  shooki 
he  be  careful ;  and  what  remark  M- 
lows?  If  a  histonaii  poBseasefi  tboe 
qualities,  and  is  stili  a  dull  writer,  what 
will  be  the  consequence  ?  What  mobi 
he  therefore  study ;  and  of  ii,  what  it 
observed  ?  What  two  thingp  especially 
conduce  to  this  ?  What  is  th«*  efkft  a 
the  former ;  and  of  "bv.  latter?  Wb«i 
must  an  historian  tliai  woahl  mttt»t 
us,  do?  What  is  the  luxi  Oi«ng  to  be 
attended  to  ?  Of  geneiai  facia^  what  w 
observed  ?  By  means  of  what,  does  a 
narration  become  intereetincr  a»d  afieci- 
ing  to  the  reader?  What  is  the  e&ct 
of  these ;  'and  what  is  it  properly  term* 
ed  ?  In  all  these  virtues  or  narration, 
who  eminently  excel ;  and  hence,  what 
follows?  Of  herodotua,  what  ^  hero 
observed  ?  Thoueh  the  manner  oriTw- 
cydides  be  more  dry  and  naireii,  yet,  oo 
what  occasions  does  he  display  a  vetf 
stronof  and  masterly  power  of  descrip- 
tion ?  Of  Xenoplion'a  Clyrop^  lib.  and 
his  Anabasis;,  what  n^  obf^errcd  j  bat 
what  is  a  much  inferior  wcirk  ?  What  ii 
here  remarked  of  Sallust  ?  And  of  Livv, 
what  is  observed?  What  ii;s«ance  i» 
given?  What  are  the  pt^rticulars?  Re^ 
peat  the  passage  which  then  tbliowB,  a* 
It  is  here  introduced.  Of  the  rest  of  tlis 
story,  what  is  observed  ? 

What  is  observed  of  Tacitns ;  and 
how  do  his  descriptk>nB  compare  witk 
thoee  of  Livy  ?  What  courRe  does  lis 
pursue  ?  What  example  is  CTiveo ;  and 
of  it,  what  is  remarked  ?    Tbroaglmt 
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all  of  hk  wnrkBj'what  does  he  flhow  7 .  I>land«ra^  by  Famjamu  Strada,  and  o! 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  How  Strada  hinisel^  what  is  observed  ?  Oi 
does  he  paint ;  and  what  does  he,  be- .  the  French,  and  of  their  later  lustonr^l 


yond  all  writers,  possess?  With  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  beautie& 
however,  what  is  fimher  observed  ot 
him  ?  liVhat  embellishment  did  the  an- 
cients employ,  which  the  modems  have 
laid  aside?  By  means  of  these,  what 
did  they  do  ?  Who  was  the  first  who 
introduced  this  method?  Of  the  orations 
with  which  his  history  aboundS|  and  of 
those  of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin 
historians,  what  is  observed?  What, 
however,  may  be  much  auestionod? 
Why  does  our  author  think  they  are 
oosuitable  to  it?  Of'^these  oratbns, 
what  do  we  know  ?  Of  this  sort  of  po- 
etical liberty,  what  is  observed?  How 
is  this  ilhistrated  ?  Instead  of  inserting 
fonnal  orations,  what  method  has  been 
aoopted  by  later  writers  ?  Of  the  draw- 
ing of  characters^  what  is  observed ; 
and  why  ?  What  does  he  bring  to- 
gether 7  What  are  the  requisites  of  the 
writer  who  would  characterize  in  an 
instructive  and  masterly  manner? 
What  is  here  said  of  the  Greek  hi«lo- 
riaos;  and  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus? 
Why  should  sound  morality  reign  in 
lustory  ?  In  what  should  the  author  al- 
ways show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of 
virtue?  What  fails  not  within  his  pro- 
vince ;  but,  what  do  we  expect  nom 
him  ?  What  derc^te  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  historical  composition ;  and 
what  additional  effect  wiD  they  have  ? 
When  are  we  most  interested  in  the 
transactions  which  are  going  on  ?  But 
by  whom  cannot  this  effect  be  pro- 
duced? As  the  observations  hitherto 
made  have  mostly  respected  the  ai>- 
cient  historians,  what  mav  naturally  be 
expected  ?  Where  has  historical  ^ e- 
oius,  in  later  ages,  shone  forth  with 
moBt  lustre  ?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  the  natural  character  of  the  Ital- 
iaiM  favours  it?  Accordingly,  what  fol- 
lowed ;  and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  their  manner  of  narration,  upon 
whom  are  they  formed ;  and  of  some  of 
them,  what  is  r3marked  ?  In  what  may 
they  be  esteemed  to  have  surpasped 
the  ancients  ?  But  what  have  critics, 
at  the  same  time,  observed  ?  Of  Ma- 
chiavel,  what  is  remarked  ?  With  what 
w  Gu^oeiardin  taxed?  What  is  ob- 
eervod  of  Bentivogik),  and  of  Pavila?" 
What  remark  ibltows?  Of  the  warsof 


writers,  what  is  observed?  What, 
however,  have  they  not  done  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  Great  Britain?  By 
means  of  whom  did  Scotland  early 
make  some  figure ;  and  of  him,  whac 
is  observed?  Why  c^e  his  political 
views  inaccurate  and  imperfect?  What 
is  said  of  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
cords the  transactkNQsof  his  own  times? 
What  is  observed  of  Lord  Clarendon  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net, as  an  historical  writer?  During  a 
long  period,  at  what  only  did  English 
auuivs  seem  to  aim  ?  What  is  said  of 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon?  W^bat 
was  observed  in  a  preceding  lecture? 
What  are  annals  commonly  understood 
to  signify  ?  What,  therefore,  is  all  that 
is  required  in  a  writer  of  aimals?  What 
sort  of  composition  do  memoirs  denote  ? 
What,  therefore,  is  not  expected  from  a 
writer  of  memoirs?  What  is  chiefly  vf^ 
quired  of  him  ?  Of  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, what  is  observed?  About  what, 
therefore,  is  there  no  wonder?  What 
two  must  be  excepted  from  this  general 
character  ?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  is  observed  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Duke  of  Sully  ?  What  pe 
culiar  advantage  have  they  ?  Of  Bi- 
ography, or  the  writing  of  lives,  what 
is  observed  ?  To  what  may  a  writer  ot 
lives  descend  ?  What  is  expected  oi 
him ;  and  why  ?  In  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, who  has  no  small  merit,  and  what 
is  merved  of  him  ?  For  what  is  he  re- 
markable? Without  noticing  what, 
cannot  our  authw  ektae  the  sdbject  of 
history  ?  What  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  business  of  an  able  historian ; 
and  what  remark  follows?  To  whom 
are  we  most  indebted  for  this  improve- 
ment ;  and  what  is  said  of  him  ?  Whar 
was  one  of  the  first  ^reat  works  in  this 
taste,  and  what  was  Its  effect  ?  What  is 
observed  of  his  essay  on  the  ceneral 
history  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Historical  writing'. 
▲.  Actiooa  and  events  to  be  traced  ts 
their  epringv. 

a.  An  a<]uaintaocewith  human  nstura. 

b.  Political  knowledge. 

B.  The  proper  qualities  of  hlslDrkal  nar 
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a,  Cleaman,  order,  and  doe  oonBindon. 
6.  Gravity  to  be  maintained, 
c.  The  narration  ahouLd  be  interesting. 
{a,)  The  ancients  eminent  for  this 
quality. 
61  Orations  employed  by  the  andenta. 


D.  The  drawing  of  duuraden. 

K.  Moralitji  an  indispeDsahle  req^aisile. 
r.  Disting'uiahed  moaem  hibttxloAtf 

2.  Annala. 

3.  Memoirs. 

4.  Biofpraphy. 


LECTURE  XXXTne 


PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING.— DIALOGUE—EPISTOLA- 
RY  WRITING.— FICTITIOUS  HISTORY. 

As  history  is  both  a  very  dignified  species  of  ccHnpoulion,  nod, 
by  the  regular  form  which  it  assumes,  falls  directly  under  the  hm 
of  criticism,  I  discoursed  of  it  ililly  in  the  two  preoecBng  leetuR& 
The  remaining  species  of  composition,  in  prose,  aflford  leas  room  ftr 
critical  observation. 

Philosophical  writing,  for  instance,  will  not  lead  us  into  any  kng 
discussion.  As  the  professed  object  of  philosophy  ia  to  oonrey  in- 
straction>  and  as  they  who  study  it  are  supposed  to  do  so  for  instnie- 
tion,  not  for  entertainment,  the  style,  die  form,  and  dress  of  such 
writings,  are  less  material  objects.  They  are  objects,  however,  that 
must  not  be  wholly  neglected.  He  who  attempts  to  instruct  man* 
kind,  without  studying,  at  the  same  time,  to  engage  their  attenltoii, 
and  to  interest  them  in  his  subject  by  his  manner  of  exhibiting  it, 
is  not  likely  to  prove  successful  The  same  truths  and  reasonings, 
delivered  in  a  dry  and  cold  manner,  or  without  a  proper  measure  ot 
elegance  and  beauty,  will  make  very  different  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifest  that  every  philosophical  writer  must  study  the  ut- 
most perspicuity ,  and,  by  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  defiveied 
on  the  subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to  single  words  and 
the  construction  of  sentences,  we  may  be  conTinced  that  this  is  a 
study  which  demands  considerable  attention  to  the  rules  of  style  aad 
good  writing.  Beyond  mere  perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision are  required  in  a  philosophical  writer.  He  must  employ  no 
word  of  uncertain  meaning,  no  loose  nor  indeterminate  exprearioos; 
and  should  avoid  using  words  which  are  seemingly  synonyuMNtt, 
without  carefully  attending  to  the  variations  which  they  make  vpoo 
the  idea. 

To  be  clear,  then,  and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  have  a 
title  to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer.  He  inay  poMCSS 
this  quality,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dry  writer.  He  ahonUI, 
therefore,  study  some  degree  of  embellishment,  m  order  to  reiser 
his  composition  pleasing  and  graceful.  One  of  the  most  agreeable, 
and  me  of  the  most  useful  embellishments,  which  a  phdosopl^  cao 
employ,  consists  in  illustrations  taken  from  historical  facts,  and  the 
characters  of  men.  All  moral  and  poKtieal  subjects  naturally  a&ird 
scope  for  tiiese;  and  wherever  there  is  room  for  employing  t~ 
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they  aeldom  Call  of  produciog  a  happy  eflect  They  diTersify  the 
coin]»o^ition ;  they  relieve  the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  mere  reaaon* 
ing,  and  ac  the  aame  time  raiae  more  full  conviction  than  any  reaMo- 
ingp  produce :  for  they  take  philosophy  out  of  the  abstract,  and  give 
weiglit  to  apecohtiony  by  showing  its  connexion  with  real  life,  and 
the  actions  of  mankind. 

Philosophical  writing  admits  besides  of  a  polished,  a  n«  \t,  and 
elegant  style.  It  admits  of  metaphors,  comparisons,  and  ail  the. 
calm  igures  of  speech,  by  which  an  author  may  convey  his  sens<» 
to  the  understanding  with  ekarness  and  force,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  entertains  the  imagination.  He  must  take  great  care,  however, 
that  all  his  ornaments  be  of  the  chastest  kind,  never  partaking  of  the 
flcMrid  or  the  tumid ;  which  is  so  unpardonable  in  a  professed  philo* 
9opher,  that  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked 
simpUeity,  than  on  that  of  too  much  ornament  Some  of  the  ancients, 
as  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left  us  philosophical  treatises  composed 
with  much  elegance  and  beauty.  Seneea  has  been  long  and  justly 
eensored  for  the  affectation  that  appears  in  his  style.  He  is  too  fond 
of  a  certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner;  of  antithesis  and  quaint 
sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  often  ex* 
presses  himself  with  much  liveliness  and  force :  though  his  style, 
upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In  English,  Mr. 
Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understanding,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  greatest  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  philosophical  style,  with  very  little  approach  to 
ornament ;  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit 
philosophy  dressed  up  with  all  the  ornament  which  it  can  admit ; 
periiaps  with  more  than  is  perfectly  suited  to  it 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form  under  which 
it  mingles  more  with  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in  the  way  oi 
dialogue  and  conversation.  Under  this  form  the  ancients  have  given 
U8  some  of  their  chief  philosophical  works ;  and  several  of  the  mo- 
derns have  endeavoured  to  imitate  them.  Dialogue  writing  may 
be  executed  in  two  ways,  either  as  direct  conversation,  where  none 
iNit  the  speakers  appear,  which  is  the  method  that  Plato  uses ;  r»r  as 
the  recital  of  a  conversation,  where  the  author  himself  appears,  and 
gives  an  account  of  what  passed  in  discourse,  which  is  the  method 
that  Ciceit)  generally  follows.  But  though  those  different  methods 
make  some  variation  in  the  form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  composition 
is  at  bottom  the  same  in  both,  tnd  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  on  some  philosophical, 
moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  stands  in  a  high 
tank  among  the  works  of  taste ;  but  is  much  more  difficult  in  the 
execution  tlian  is  commonly  imagined :  for  it  requires  more  than 
merely  the  introduction  of  different  persons  speaking  in  succession. 
It  ou^t  to  be  a  natural  and  spirited  representation  of  real  conversa- 
tion ;  exhibiting  the  character  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers> 
and  suiting  to  the  character  of  each,  that  peculiarity  of  thouglit  and 
expression  which  distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  thus 
couducted,  gives  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment;  ss  by 
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means  of  the  debate  going  on  among  the  personages,  he  reoeivcM  % 
fair  and  full  view  of  both  sides  of  the  argament,  and  is  at  the  sum 
time  amused  with  polite  conversation,  and  with  a  displa}*-  of  con- 
sistent and  well  supported  characters.  An  author,  therefore,  who 
has  genius  for  executing  such  a  composition  after  this  manner,  has 
it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modern  dialogue  writers  have  do  idea  ot 
any  composition  of  this  sort;  and  bating  the  outward  forms  of  con- 
versation, and  that  one  speaks  and  another  answers,  it  is  quite  tiie 
same  as  if  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout  the  whole.  He 
sets  up  a  Philotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Philatheos,  or  an  A  and  a  B ; 
who,  after  mutual  compliments,  and  after  admiring  the  fineness  ol 
the  morning  or  evening,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  aroand 
them,  enter  into  conference  concerning  some  grave  matter ;  and  all 
that  we  know  farther  of  them  is,  that  die  one  personates  the  author, 
a  man  of  learning,  no  doubt,  and  of  good  principles ;  and  the  other 
is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  propose  some  trivial  objections^  over 
which  the  first  gains  a  most  entire  triumph,  and  leaves  his  skqiti- 
cal  antagonist,at  the  end,much  humbled,  and  generally,  convioeed 
of  his  error.  This  is  a  very  frigid  and  insipid  manner  of  writing; 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  an  attempt  toward  something,  which  we  see  the 
author  cannot  support.  It  is  the  form,  without  the  spirit,  of  con- 
versation. The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  make  awkward  ia- 
terruptions ;  and  we  should  with  more  patience  hear  the  author  coo 
tinning  always  to  reason  himself,  and  remove  the  objections  that  are 
made  to  his  principles,  than  be  troubled  with  the  unmeaning  appear- 
ance of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in  reality  no  more  than  one. 

Among  the. ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  dia> 
logues.  The  scenery,  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of  them,  are 
beautifully  painted.  The  characters  of  the  sophists,  with  whom 
Socrates  disputed,  are  well  drawn :  a  variety  of  personages  are  ex- 
hibited to  us ;  we  are  introduced  into  a  real  conversation,  often  sup- 
ported with  much  life  and  spirit,  after  the  Socratic  manner.  For 
richness  and  beauty  of  imagination,  no  philosophic  writer,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  comparable  to  Plato.  The  only  fault  of  his  imagiaa- 
tion  is,  such  an  excess  of  fertility  as  allows  it  sometimes  to  ofamne 
his  judgment.  It  frequently  carries  him  into  allegory,  fiction,  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  airy  regions  of  mystical  theology.  The  philoso- 
pher is,  at  times,  lost  in  the  poet.  But  whetlier  we  be  edified  with 
the  matter  or  not,  (and  much  edification  he  often  affords,)  we  are 
always  entertained  with  the  manner ;  and  left  with  a  strong  impies* 
sion  of  the  sublimity  of  the  author's  genius. 

Cicero's  dialogues,  or  those  recitals  of  conversation,  whinh  he  has 
introduced  into  several  of  his  philosophical  and  critieai  works,  are 
not  so  spirited,  nor  so  characteristical,  as  those  of  Plato.  Yet  some^ 
as  that  Df.  ihatort  especially,  are  agreeable  and  well  stipported. 
They  show  us  conversation  carried  on  among  some  of  thu  pnnoipnl 
persons  of  ancient  Rome,  with  freedom,  good  breeding,  aixl  di^ni 
ty.  The  author  of  the  elegant  dialogue.  De  Cattsis  Comtptm  /Sir*- 
^ffUias,  which  is  annexed  sometimes  to  the  works  of  Quinciliau, 
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find  scfnetiines  to  thoae  of  Tacitus,  has  happily  imitated,  perhaps  has 
ezeelied  Cicero,  in  this  manner  of  writfng. 

Lucian  in  k  dialogue  writer  of  much  eminence :  though  his  suh  • 
(funs  are  shIJaiii  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  philo- 
sophical autl:ors.  He  has  given  the  model  of  the  light  and  hu* 
moui-ous  dialogue,  and  has  carried  it  tb  great  perfection.  A  charac- 
ter of  levity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wit  and  penetration,  distin- 
{fishes  all  his  writings.  His  great  object  was,  to  expose  the  follies 
of  superstition,  and  the  pedantry  of  philosophy,  which  prevailed 
in  his  age ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken  any  more  successful  me- 
thod for  this  end,  than  what  he  has  employed  in  his  dialogues,  espe- 
GifUy  in  those  of  the  gods  and  of  the  dead,  which  are  full  of  pleasant- 
ry and  satire.  In  this  invention  of  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  has 
been  followed  by  several  modem  authors.  Fontenelle,  in  particu- 
lar, has  given  us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly  and 
sigieeable;  but  as  for  characters,  whoever  his  personages  be,  they  all 
become  Frenchmen  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  few  things  in  composi- 
tion are  more  difficult,  than  in  the  course  of  a  moral  dialogue  to 
exhibit  characters  properly  distinguished ;  as  calm  conversation 
furnishes  none  of  those  assistances  for  bringing  characters  into  light, 
which  the  active  scenes  and  interesting  situations  of  the  drama  af- 
ford. Hence  few  authors  are  eminent  for  characteristics!  dialogue 
on  grave  subjects.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, ik  a  writer  of  the  last  age.  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  Divine 
Dialogues,  relating  to  the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  Though 
his  style  be  now  in  some  measure  obsolete,  and  his  speakers  be  mark- 
ed with  the  academic  stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  ani- 
mated by  a  variety  of  character,  and  a  sprightliness  of  conversation, 
beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in  writings  of  this  kind. 
Bishop  Berkeley's  Dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of  matter,  do 
not  attempt  any  display  of  characters ;  but  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
very  abstract  subject,  rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  means  of 
4^nversation  properly  managed. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  epistolary  writing, 
which  possesses  a  kind  of  middle  place  bstween  the  serious  and 
amusing  species  of  composition.  Epistolary  writing  appears,  at  first 
iriew,  to  stretch  into  a  very  wide  field.  For  there  is  no  subject 
whatever,  on  which  one  may  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  {he  form  of  a  letter.  Lord  Shafltesbury,  for  instance.  Mi 
'Harris,  and  several  other  writers,  have  chosen  to  give  this  form  to 
ptiilosophical  treatises.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  class  such  trea- 
tises under  the  head  of  epistolary  composition.  Though  they  bear, 
in  the  title  page,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  after  the  first  address,  the  friend 
disappears,  and  we  see  that  it  is,  in  truth,  the  public  with  whom 
the  author  corresponds.  Seneca's  Epistles  are  of  this  sort  There 
18  uo  probability  that  they  ever  passed  in  correspondence,  as  real 
teiten.  They  are  no  other  than  miscellaneous  dissertations  on  mo 
rai  subjects;  which  the  author,  for  his  convenience,  chose  to  pui 
anto  the  epistolary  form.  Even  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  or 
tfome  formal  topic,  as  ot  moral  or  religious  consolation,  to  a  person 
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ilnder  distress,  such  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  writtea  to  che  coon- 
tess  of  Essex  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  liberty,  on  such 
occasions,  to  write  wholly  as  a  divine  or  as  a  philosopher,  aod  tn 
assume  the  style  and  manner  of  one,  without  reprehension.  We 
consider  the  author  not  as  writing  a  letter,  but  as  composing  a  dis- 
course, suited  particularly  to  the  circumstances  of  some  one  person. 

Epistolary  writing  becomes  a  distinct  species  of  eompoeitioo.  8ub> 
ject  to  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it  ii  of  the 
easy  and  familiar  kind ;  when  it  is  conversation  carried  on  upon 
paper,  between  two  friends  at  a  distance.  Such  an  intercourse, 
when  well  conducted,  may  be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  readers 
of  taste.  If  the  subject  of  the  letters  be  important,  they  will  be  the 
more  valuable*  Even  though  there  should  be  nothing  very  consi- 
derable in  the  subject ;  yet,  if  the  sph-it  and  torn  of  tbe  correspoQ- 
dence  be  agreeable ;  if  they  be  written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and 
with  native  grace  and  ease,  they  may  still  be  entertaining;  more 
especially  if  there  be  any  thing  to  interest  us,  in  the  cbaract^v  of 
those  who  write  them.  Hence  the  curiosity  which  the  public  has 
always  discovered  concerning  the  letters  of  eminent  persons.  We 
expect  in  them  to  discover  somewhat  of  their  real  character.  It  is 
childish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  we  are  to  find  the  whol^ 
heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguise  take  place, 
more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercourse.  But  still,  as  letters  from  one 
friend  to  another  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conversation,  we  may 
expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  displayed  in  these  than  in  other 
productions,  wh^ch  are  studied  for  public  view.  We  please  ourselves 
with  beholding  the  writer  in  a  situation  which  allows  him  to  be  at  bis 
ease,  and  to  give  vent  occasionally  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agreeableness  of  epistolary 
writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducing  us  into  some  acquaintance 
with  the  writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for  the  man,  not 
for  the  author.  Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite  is,  to  be  naturd 
and  simple ;  for  a  stiif  and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter,  as 
it  is  in  conversation.  This  does  not  banish  sprightliness  and  wit 
These  are  graceful  in  letters,  just  as  they  are  in  conversation ;  when 
they  flow  easily,  and  without  being  studied ;  when  employed  so  as 
to  soason,  not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  tel- 
lers, aflects  to  shine  and  to  sparkle  always,  will  not  please  long. 
The  style  of  letters  should  not  be  too  highly  polished  ;  it  ought 
to  be  neat  and  correct,  but  no  more.  All  nicety  about  words,  be- 
trays study ;  and  hence  musical  periods,  and  appearances  of  nnm* 
ber  and  harmony  m  arrangement,  should  be  carefully  avoided  in 
letters.  The  best  letters  are  commonly  such  as  the  authors  have  writ- 
ten with  most  facility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dictates, 
always  flows  readily  ;  but  where  there  is  no  siib^ect  to  warm  or  in- 
terest these,  constraint  appears ;  and  hence,  those  letters  of  mere 
compliment,  congratulation,  or  afiected  condolence,  which  have  cost 
the  authors  most  labour  in  composing,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
they  perhaps  consider  as  their  masterpieces,  never  fail  of  being  the 
most  disagreeable  and  insipid  to  the  readers. 
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It  (Mighty  at  the  same  time,  to  be  retnembered,  that  the  ease  and 
simplicity  which  I  have  recommended  in  epistolary  correspondenc6| 
are  not  tO'  be  ttnderstood  as  importing  entire  carelessness.  In  writ- 
ing to  the  most  intimate  friend,  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  both 
to  the  subject  and  the  style,  is  requisite  and  becoming.  It  is  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  friend  with 
whom  we  correspond.  A  slovenly  and  negligent  manner  or  writ* 
ng,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  want  of  respect.  The  liberty,  besides, 
of  writing  tetters  with  too  careless  a  hand,  is  apt  to  betray  persons  in* 
to  imprudence  in  what  they  write.  The  first  reqoimte,  both  in  con- 
versation and  in  correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper  deco- 
rums which  our  own  character  and  that  of  others  demand.  An 
imprudent  expression  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten  and  pass 
away ;  but  when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  muat  remem* 
ber,  that  ^  Litera  scripta  manet' 

Pliny's  Letters  are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  which 
the  ancients  have  given  us,  in  the  ejustolary  way.  They  are  elegant 
and  polite ;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable  view  of  the 
author.  But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  they  smell  too  much 
of  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant  and  fine ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  thinking,  that  the  author  is  casting  an  eye  towards  the  pub- 
lic, when  he  is  appearing  to  write  only  for  his  friends.  Nothing 
indeed  is  more  difficult  than  for  an  autfior  who  publishes  his  own 
letters,  to  divest  himself  altogether  of  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  what  he  says ;  by  which  means  he  becomes  much  less 
agreeable  than  a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  without  any  constraint  ot 
this  sort,  he  were  writing  to  his  intimate  friend* 
^^icero's  Epistles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are,  on 
several  accounts  a  far  more  valuable  collection ;  indeed,  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  letters  extant  in  any  language.  They  are 
letters  of  real  business,  written  to  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  com- 
posed with  purity  and  elegance,  but  without  the  least  affectation  ; 
and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  written  without  any  inten- 
tion of  being  published  to  the  world.  For  it  appears,  that  Cicero 
never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters;  and  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  his  freedman  Tyro,  for  the  large  collection  that  was 
made,  after  his  death,  of  those  which  are  now  extant,  amounting  to 
near  a  thousand.*  They  contain  the  most  authentic  materials  of  the 
history  of  that  age :  and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain  oi 
Rome  in  its  free  state ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  dur- 
ing that  important  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  rtiin ; 
the  most  interoating  situation,  perhaps,  i^ich  is  to  be  found  in  the 
aSairs  of  mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends,  especially  to  Atticus, 
Cicero  lays  open  himself  and  his  heart,  with  entire  freedom.  In  the 
course  of  his  correspondence  with  others,  we  are  introduced  into 
acquaintance  with  several  of  the  principal  personages  of  Rome ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  most  of  Cicero's  correspondents,  as  well  as  him- 

•  Sec  his  letter  to  Atticus,  which  was  written  a  year  or  two  before  hi«  death,  in 
«rfcSch  he  tcRs  him,  in  answer  to  some  inqniries  concerning  his  epistles,  that  he  had  do 
cnllcccm  of  tkra,  and  that  T/ro  had  Mly  about  leventj  of  thea.     Ad.  Aft  ztL  5. 
30 
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wdif  are  elegant  and  polite  writers :  which  serves  to  hei^ten  otir 
idea  of  the  taste  and  manners  of  that  age. 

The  most  distingubhed  collection  of  letters  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends ;  partlir 
?]b7ished  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  putly  in  those  of  Dean  Swifl 
his  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  ap^eeable  one ; 
and  contains  much  wit  and  refinement  It  is  not,  however,  altogeth- 
er free  from  the  fault  which  I  imputed  to  Pliny's  Epistles,  of  too 
much  study  and  refinement.  In  the  yariety  of  letters  frona  diflerent 
persons,  contained  in  that  collection,  we  find  many  that  are  written 
with  ease,  and  a  beautiful  simplicity.  Those  oi  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  ra 
particular,  always  deserve  that  praise.  Dean  Swift's  also  are  unaffect- 
ed ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  being  so,  they  exhibit  his  character  ful- 
ly, with  all  its  defects ;  though  it  were  to  be  wishe*i,  for  tlie  honour 
of  his  memory,  that  his  epistolary  correspondence  had  not  been 
drained  to  the  dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publications  as  hare 
been  given  to  the  world.  Several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  and  of 
Bishop  Atterbury's  letters,  are  masterly.  The  censure  of  writing; 
letters  in  too  artificial  a  manner,  falls  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  himself. 
Thei:e  is  visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  ha 
letters,  than  in  those  of  some  of  his  correspondents.  He  had  form- 
ed himself  on  the  manner  of  Voiture,  and  is  too  fond  of  writiiic^  like 
a  wit  His  letters  to  ladies  are  full  of  affectation.  Even  in  uTiting 
to  his  friends,  how  forced  an  introduction  is  the  foliowibi* ,  of  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Addison :  *i  am  more  joyed  at  your  return,  thaii  I  should 
be  at  that  of  the  sun,  as  much  as  I  wish  for  him  in  this  melar«eholy 
wet  season ;  but  it  is  his  fate  too,  like  yours,  to  be  displeasing  to 
owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot  bear  his  lustre.'  How  stiff 
a  compliment  is  it  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  Atterbury !  *  Though 
the  noise  and  daily  bustle  for  the  public  be  now  over,  I  dare  say 
you  are  still  tendering  its  welfare ;  as  the  sjjn  in  winter,  when  seem- 
ing to  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  warmth  and  benedictions 
for  a  better  season.'  This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  harangue; 
but  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  friend  corresponding  with 
another. 

The  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French  genius  appear  to  much 
advantage  in  their  letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several  agreeable 
publications.  In  the  last  age,  Balzac  and  Voiture  were  the  two 
most  celebrated  epistolary  writers.  Balzac's  reputation  indeed  soon 
declined,  on  account  of  his  swelling  periods  and  pompous  style. 
But  Voiture  continued  long  a  favourite  author.  His  composition 
is  extremely  sparkling;  he  shows  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  <^an  trifle 
in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  His  only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too 
open  and  professed  a  wit,  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable  as  a  letter  wri- 
ter. The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  are  now  esteemed  the  most 
accomplished  model  of  a  familiar  correspondence.  Tliey  turn  indeed 
very  much  upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the  news  of  the 
town ;  and  they  are  overloaded  with  extravagant  compliment^  and 
expressions  of  fondness,  to  her  favourite  daughter ;  but  withal,  they 
show  such  perpe^  al  sprightliness,  they  oontain  such  easy  and  variel 
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narration,  and  so  many  strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful  paint- 
ing, perfectly  free  fronr»  «ny  affectation,  that  they  are  justly  etititled 
to  high  praise.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  are  not 
unworthy  of  being  named  after  those  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  They 
have  much  of  the  French  ease  and  vivacity ;  and  retain  more  the 
character  of  agreeable  epistolary  style,  than  perhaps  any  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  composition  in 
prose,  which  comprehends  a  very  numerous,  though,  in  general,  a 
very  insignificantdass  of  writings,  known  by  the  name  of  romances 
and  novels.  These  may,  at  first  view,  seem  too  insignificant,  to  de- 
serve that  any  particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  theni.  But  I  ean- 
ix>t  be  of  this  opinion.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  tracts, 
quotes  it  as  the  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that,  give  him  the  making  of 
all  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he  would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to 
make  their  laws.  The  saying  was  founded  on  reflection  and  good 
sense,  and  is  applicable  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  For  any  kind  of 
writing,  how  trifling  soever  in  appearance,  that  obtains  a  general  cur- 
rency, and  especially  that  early  preoccupies  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  must  demand  particular  attention.  Its  influence 
is  likely  to  be  considerable,  both  on  the  morals  and  taste  of  a  nation. 

In  fact«  fictitious  histories  might  be  employed  for  very  useful 
purposes.  They  furnish  one  of  the  best  channels  for  conveying 
instruction,  for  painting  human  life  and  manners,  for  showing  the 
errors  into  which  we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions,  for  rendering 
virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious.  The  cflbct  of  well  contrived  stories, 
towards  accomplishing  these  purposes,  is  stronger  than  any  effect 
that  can  be  produced  by  simple  and  naked  instruction ;  and  hence  we 
find,  that  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  more  or  less  employed 
fables  and  fictions,  as  the  vehicles  of  knowledge.  These  have  ever 
been  the  basis  of  both  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  nature  of  this  sort  of  writing,  considered  in  itself,  but  the 
faulty  manner  of  its  execution,  that  can  expose  it  to  any  contempt. 
Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  our  taste  for  fictitious  history,  as  a  proot 
of  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  He  observes  very 
ingeniously,  that  the  objects  of  this  world,  and  the  common  train  of 
affairs  which  we  behold  going  on  in  it,  do  not  fill  the  mind,  nor  give 
it  entire  satisfaction.  We  seek  for  something  that  shall  expand  the 
mind  in  a  greater  degree :  we  seek  for  more  heroic  and  illustrious 
deeds,  for  more  diversified  and  surprising  events,  for  a  more  splen- 
did order  of  things,  a  more  regular  and  just  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  than  what  we  find  here :  because  we  meet  no^ 
with  these  in  true  history,  we  have  recourse  to  fictitious.  We  cre- 
ate worlds  according  to  our  fancy,  in  order  to  gratify  our  capacious 
desires  :  ^'  Accommodando,''  says  that  great  philosopher,  **  renim 
rfroulacra  ad  animi  desideria,  non  submittendo  animum  rebus, 
quod  ratio  facit,  et  historia."*     Let  us  then,  since  the  subject 

*  ^  Accommodating  the  appearances  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  not  brings 
tag  down  the  mind,  as  history  and  philosophy  do,  to  Uie  course  »f  events. 
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wants  neither  dignity  nor  use,  make  a  few  observations  on  the  rise 
and  progress  of  fictitious  history,  and  the  different  forms  it  has  ss- 
sumed  in  different  countries. 

In  all  countries  we  find  its  origin  very  ancient  The  genius  ol 
the  Eastern  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest  times  much 
turned  towards  invention,  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their  divinity, 
their  philosophy,  and  their  politics,  were  clothed  in  fables  and  par- 
ables. The  Indians,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians,  were  all  famous 
for  their  tales.  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  are  the  pro- 
duction of  a  romantic  invention,  but  of  a  rich  and  amusing  imagi- 
nation ;  exhibiting  a  singular  and  curious  display  of  manners  and 
characters,  and  beautified  j^ith  a  very  humane  morality.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  we  hear  of  the  Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales;  hot 
they  Mve  now  perished,  and,  from  any  account  that  we  have  of 
them,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  loose  and  wanton  kind.  Some 
fictitious  histories  yet  remain,  that  were  composed  during  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire,  by  Apuleius,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  He- 
liodorus,  bishop  of  Trica,  in  the  fourth  century  \  but  none  of  them 
are  considerable  enough  to  merit  particular  criticisms. 

During  the  dark  ages,  this  sort  of  writing  assumed  a  new  and 
very  singular  form,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
world.  The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  among  whom  the  feudal 
government  prevailed ;  the  establishment  of  single  combat,  as  an 
allowed  method  of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice  and  honour ;  the 
appointment  of  champions  in  the  cause  of  women,  who  could  not 
maintain  their  own  rights  by  the  sword ;  top^ther  with  the  insti- 
tution of  military  tournaments,  in  which  different  kingdoms  vied 
with  one  another,  gave  rise,  in  those  times,  to  that  marvellous  sys- 
tem of  chivalry;  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  appearances  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Upon  this  were  founded  those  romances 
of  knight-errantry,  which  carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  a  stlU  more 
extravagant  height  than  it  bad  risen  in  fact.  There  was  displayed 
in  them  a  new  and  very  wonderful  sort  of  world,  hardly  beariog 
any  resemblance  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell.  Not  only  knights 
setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every  page» 
magicians,  dragons,  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses, 
enchanted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles;  adventures  absolutely 
incredible,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and  to 
the  legends,  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  magie  and  necro- 
mancy, which  then  prevailed.  This  merit  they  had,  of  being  writ- 
ings of  the  highly  moral  and  heroic  kind.  Their  knights  were 
patterns  not  of  courage  merely,  but  of  religion,  generosity,  courtesy, 
and  fidelity ;  and  the  heroines  were  no  less  distinguished  for  mo- 
desty, delicacy,  and  the  utmost  dignity  of  manners. 

These  were  the  first  compositions  that  received  the  name  of  ro- 
mances. The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced,  by  Mr.  Huet,  the  learn- 
ed bishop  of  Avranche,  to  the  Provencal  troubadours,  a  €ort  of 
story-tellers  and  bards  in  the  county  of  Frovenee,  where  there  sub- 
sisted some  remains  of  literature  and  poetry.  The  lan^age  whick 
prevailed  m  that  country  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  ind  Gallic,  called 
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tlie  Roman  or  Romance  langnage ;  and,  as  the  stories  of  these  trouba- 
dours were  written  in  that  language,  hence  it  is  said  the  name  of 
Romance,  which  we  now  apply  to  all  fictitious  composition. 

The  earliest  of  those  romances  is  that  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Turpin,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  written  in  the  11th  century. 
The  subject  is,  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers, 
or  paladins,  in  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  France  and  part  ot 
Spain;  the  same  subject  which  Ariosto  has  taken  for  his  celebrated 
poem  of  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is  truly  a  chiValry  romance,  as 
extravas^nt  as  any  of  the  rest,  but  partly  heroic,  and  partly  comic, 
embellished  with  the  highest  graces  of  poetry.  The  romance  of 
Turpin  was  followed  by  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  many  more  of  die 
same  stimp.  The  crusades  both  furnished  new  matter,  and  in- 
creased the  spirit  for  such  writings ;  the  Christians  against  di»  Sara^ 
cens  made  the  common  groundwork  of  them;  and  from  the  llih 
to  the  ISth  century,  they  continued  to  bewitch  all  Europe.  In 
Spain,  where  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  had  been  most 
i^reedily  caught,  the  ingenious  Cervantes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fast  century,  contributed  greatly  to  explode  it ;  and  the  abolition 
of  tournaments,  the  prohibition  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief 
of  magic  and  enchantments,  and  the  change  in  general  of  man- 
ners throughout  Europe,  began  to  give  a  new  torn  to  fictitious  com- 
position. 

Then  appeared  the  Astraea  of  D'Urfe,  the  Grrand  Cyrus,  the 
Clelia  and  Cleopatra  of  Madame  Scuderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  other  grave  and  stately  compositions  in  the  same  style. 
These  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  second  stage  of  romance 
writing.  The  heroism  and  the  gallantry,  the  moral  and  virtuous 
turn  of  the  chivalry  romance,  were  still  preserved ;  but  the  dra* 
gons,  the  necromancers,  and  the  enchanted  castles,  were  banished, 
and  some  small  resemblance  to  human  nature  was  introduced.  Still 
however,  there  was  too  much  of  the  marvellous  in  them  to  please 
fln  age  which  now  aspired  to  refinement  The  characters  were  dis- 
cerned to  be  strained ;  the  style  to  be  swoln;  the  adventures  in<«re* 
dible ;  the  books  themselves  were  voluminous  and  tedious. 

Hence,  this  sort  of  composition  soon  assumed  a  third  form,  and 
from  magnificent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  to  the  familiar 
novel.  These  novels,  both  in  France  and  England,  during  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  King  Charles  II.  were  in  general  of  a  trifling  nature^ 
without  the  appearance  of  moral  tendency,  or  useful  instruction. 
Since  that  time,  however,  somewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and 
a  degree  of  reformation  introduced  into  the  spirit  of  novel  writing. 
Imitations  of  life  and  character  have  been  professed  to  be  given 
of  the  behaviour  of  persons  in  particular  interesting  situations,  such 
as  may  actually  occur  in  life ;  by  means  of  which,  what  is  lau- 
dable or  defective  in  character  and  in  conduct,  may  be  pointed 
out,  and  placed  in  a  useful  light  Upon  this  plan,  the  French 
have  produced  some  compositions  of  considerable  merit  Gil  Bias, 
by  Le  Sage,  is  a  book  full  of  good  sense,  and  instructive  know- 
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ledge  of  the  world.  The  works  of  Marivaux,  especially  hi«  Man- 
aune,  discover  great  refinement  of  thought,  great  penetraiioQ  iiito 
human  nature,  and  paint,  with  a  very  delicate  pencil,  some  of  the 
nicest  shades  and  features  in  the  distinction  of  characters.  The 
Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rousseau  is  a  production  of  very  singular  kind ; 
in  many  of  the  events  which  are  related,  improbable  and  uunatc- 
ral ;  in  some  of  ths  details  tedious,  and  for  son:e  of  the  scenes 
which  are  described  justly  blamable;  but  withal,  for  the  power  of 
eloquence,  for  tenderness  of  sentiment,  for  ardour  of  passion,  enti- 
tled to  lank  among  the  highest  productions  of  fictitious  history. 

In  this  kind  of  writing  we  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  Great  Bri* 
tain,  inferior  to  the  French.  We  neither  relate  so  agreeably,  nor 
draw  characters  with  so  much  delicacy ;  yet  we  are  not  without 
some  performances  which  discover  the  strength  of  the  British  geni- 
us. No  fiction,  in  any  language,  was  ever  better  supported  than  the 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  While  it  is  carried  on  with  that 
appearance  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  takes  a  str/>ng  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  all  readers,  it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  very  useful 
instruction ;  by  showing  how  much  the  native  powers  of  man  may 
be  exerted  for  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  any  external  situation. 
Mr,  Fielding's  novels  are  higl)ly  distinguished  for  their  humour;  a 
humour  which,  if  not  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  kind,  is  origi- 
nal, and  peculiar  to  himself.  The  chai'acters  which  he  draws  are 
lively  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the  strokes  of  a  bold  peneiL 
The  general  scope  of  his  stories  is  favourable  to  humanity  and  good- 
ness of  heart ;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest  work,  tlie  artful  con- 
duct of  the  fable,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  the  incidents  to  the 
winding  up  of  the  whole,  deserve  much  praise.  The  most  moral  of 
all  our  novel  writers  is  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  a  writer 
of  excellent  intentions,  and  of  very  considerable  capacity  and  geni- 
us ;  did  he  not  possess  the  unfortunate  talent  of  spinning  out  pieces  of 
amusement  into  an  immeasurable  length.  The  tri  vial  performances 
which  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  Lives,  Adventures, 
and  Histories,  by  anonymous  authors,  if  they  bt3  often  innoceot,  yet 
are  most  commonly  insipid;  and  though  in  the  general  it  ought  to 
be  admitted  that  characteristical  novels,  formed  upon  nature  and 
upon  life,  without  extravagance  and  without  licentiousness,  mighl 
furnish  an  agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  mind  ;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  these  writings  have  been  for  the  most 
part  conducted,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  they  oftener  tend  to 
dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good  purpose.  Let  us  now- 
thei'efore,  make  our  retreat  from  these  regions  of  fiction. 
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.  Wuv  yrxxs  history  diacouraed  of  fully, 
in  lh«  two  |>niccJiog  lectures  ?  Of  the 
remaining  Hpeciei  of  composition  in 
proai^  wluit  ipobeervod?  What  is  the  first 
uutancfi  given  ?  Why  are  not  the  style, 
form,  ana  dress  of  such  writings,  mate- 
lioi  objects  1  But  why,  at  me  same 
time,  are  the^r  objects  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed? What  is  it  manifest,  every  philoso- 
phical writer  must  study,  ana  what  re- 
mark follows?  Beyond  mere  perspi- 
cuity, what  are  required  ?  How  is  tnis 
illuHtiated?  MHiat.  then,  have  we  a 
right  to  demand,  irom  every  philoso- 
phical writer  ?  But  as  .he  may  possess 
this  quality,  and  still  be  a  very  dry 
writer,  what  should  he  study;  and 
why  ?  What  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
embcliishmenta,  which  a  philosopher 
can  employ?  What  subjects  amrd 
scope  for  these  ?  What  is  Uieir  effect ; 
and  why  ?  What  8iy>e  does  philosophi- 
cal writing  admit  ?  What  else  does  it 
admit  ?  About  what  however,  must  he 
take  great  care  ?  W>at  have  some  of 
the  ancients  lct\  us?  Of  Senecc^  what 
is  observed  ?  What,  at  the  same  time, 
cannot  be  denied?  What  is  said  of  Mr. 
Locke's  Treatise  on  Human  Under- 
tftandihg;  and  of  Lord  Shaflf«bury's 
writ  ings  ?  What  form  does  philosophical 
composition  sometimes  assume?  By 
whom  has  this  form  been  used?  In 
what  tvvn  ways  may  it  be  executed? 
Of  thee<e  diiicrent  methods,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Of  a  dialogue  thus  conducted, 
what  is  reinarVM?  It  requires  more 
'ban  whai,  find  i^hat  ought  it  to  be? 
Why  does  a  dudogoe  thus  conducted, 
give  thr  reeder  a  very  agreeabie  enter- 
tainment? What,  tL'.erefora,  has  an 
author  who  ha^  genius  for  executing 
mich  a  composition  in  hits  power  ?  Of 
the  greater  part  of  modem  dialogue 
writers,  what  is  observed?  How  is  this 
observation  illustrated?  From  what  re- 
marks does  it  appear  that  this  is  a  very 
fri^rid  and  insipid  manner  of  writing  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato? 
In  what  does  Plato  excel  all  writers, 
ancient  or  modern  ?  What  is  the  only 
ikvlt  of  his  imagination?  Into  what 
lioes  it  frequently  carry  him  ?  In  what. 
iR*  the  philosopher  at  times  lost ;  and 
what  remark  follows  *?  What  is  obser- 
ved of  Cicero's  dialogues?  What  do 
tliey  show  us?  Who  has,  perhaps,  ox- 
celled  Cicero  m  this  maimer  of  wrlti^ig? 
Of  Lueian,  as  a  diakigue  writer,  w&t 


is  observed?  Of  what  kind  of  dialogoe 
has  he  given  us  the  model  ?  What  oi^* 
tinguishes  all  his  writings  ?  What  was 
hisgreatobjec^;  andof  the  method  which 
he  took,  what  is  observed  ?  In  what  has 
he  been  Ibllowed  by  several  mfniem 
authors?  Who,  in  particular,  has  given 
us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  and  what  is 
said  of  uem?  In  the  course  of  a  dtar 
Iqgue,  what  is  a  difficult  task;  and 
why?  Hence,  what  follows?  Who  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of 
dialo^es  in  the  English  language? 
Of  his  dialogues,  what  is  ob^rved  ? 
What  is  the  cnaracfer  of  Bidiop 
Berkeley's  Dialogues?  To  what  sub- 
ject does  our  author  next  proceed  ?  Into 
what  does  epistolary  writing  appear  at 
first  view  to  stretch ;  and  why  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated?  But  for 
what  is  this  not  sufficient?  Of  writing 
of  this  kind,  what  is  further  observed  ? 
£ven  where  one  is  writing  a  real  letter, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  what  instance 
is  given?  In  such  cases,  how  do  we 
consider  the  author?  When  does  epis- 
tolary writing  become  a  distinct  spe- 
cies of  composition  ?  Of  such  an  inter- 
course, wliat  is  observed;  and  when 
will  they  be  the  more  valuable?  Even 
when  may  they  still  be  interesting,  and 
more  especially  if  there  be  any  thing 
to  interest  us  in  what  ?  Hence,  what 
curiosity ;  and  why?  To  expect  what 
is  childisli;  and  for  what  reason?  But 
still,  why  may  we  expect  to  see  more 
of  the  character  displayed  in  these 
than  in  any  other  productions  ?  With 
what  do  we  please  ourselves?  Upon 
what,  therefore,  will  much  of  the  merit 
of  epistolary  writing  depend?  What  is 
its  firet  and  fundamental  requisite;  and 
why?  What  does  this  not  banish;  and 
of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Who  will 
not  please  long  ?  Of  the  style  of  letters, 
what  is  remarked?  Wliat  (k)es  ali 
nicety  about  words  betray ;  and  hence 
what  should  be  avoided?  Which  are 
the  best  letters?  How  is  tliis  illustrated 7 
Wliat  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
remembered  ?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated? Wliat  is  the  first  requisite,  both 
in  conversation, and  in  correspondence? 
What  illustration  of  tLi^  remark  Ibl- 
tows? 

Of  Pliny's  Letters,  what  is  observed  / 
What  IS,  mdeed,  a  very  difficult  task  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  attentkm  to  the 
opinion  of  the  vradd^  in  what  he  says? 
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What  is  the  character  of  Cicera^s  Epla- 
I  lea  ?  Of  tliem,  what  is  farther  observed  ? 
From  what  does  it  appear  that  thejr  were 
written  without  any  intention  oi  being 
published  to  the  world  ?  What  do  they 
contain ;  and  of  what  are  they  the  last 
monument?  Tlie  greatest  part  of  them 
being  written  when?  To  whom  does 
Cicero  lay  open  his  heart  without 
reserve?  Of  his  correspondence  with 
others,  what  is  remarked?  What  is  the 
most  distin^ished  collection  of  letters 
in  the  English  lafijEruage ;  and  whene 
are  they  published?  What  is  the  gene- 
ral character  of  this  collection  ?  What 
is  observed  of  those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot? 
What  proof  is  there  that  Dean  Swift's 
letters  eu«  unaffected  ?  What,  however, 
were  to  be  wiriied?  Several  of  whose 
letters  are  masterly;  and  of  Mr.  Pope'^ 
what  is  observed  ?  What  instance  of  af- 
fectation have  we  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Addison ;  and  also  to  Bishop  Atterbury  ? 
Of  the  latter  sentence,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  appears  to  much  advan- 
tage in  the  letters  of  French  writers ; 
and  to  what  have  they  given  birth  ?  In 
the  last  age,  who  were  the  two  Ynost 
celebrated  epistolary  writers?  Why 
did  Balzac's  reputation  soon  decline  ? 
Why  did  Yoiture  continue  long  a  fa- 
vourite author?  What  is  his  only  &ult? 
Whose  letters  are  now  esteemed  the 
most  accomplished  model  of  a  familiar 
correc^pondence  ?  Of  them,  what  is  fur- 
ther observed  ?  Of  the  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Woitley  Montague,  what  m  re- 
Ynarked?  Wliat  other  species  of  com- 
position remains  to  be  treated  of?  How 
may  these,  at  first  view,  seem  ?  What 
does  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  one  of  his  tractB. 
ouote,  as  the  saying  of  a  wise  man? 
Of  this  saying,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why?  Why  might  fictitious  histories 
be  employed  for  very  useful  purposes? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  have 
these  ever  been  the  basis?  What  re- 
mark, therefore,  follows?  Of  what  does 
Lord  Bacon  take  notice;  and  what 
does  he  observe?  On  what,  therefore, 
sliall  we  make  a  few  observations? 
Of  its  origin,  what  is  remarked  ?  What 
is  observed  of  the  genius  of  eastern 
nations;  and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
What  is  said  of  Arabian  Niffhts  Entei^ 
tainments?  Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
of  what  do  we  hear ;  and  what  is  said 
of  them?  What  fictitrous  histories  still 
rgnaui;  andof  them,  what  Is  observed? 
Ol  th»  sort  of  writii%  durincr  the  dark 
— -  what  If  rmnarked?  Whatgav^ 


rise,  in  those  tinica,  to  that  marven<7i» 
system  of  chivalry,  which  is  one  of  ih« 
most  sdngular  appearances  in  die  I.ki&> 
ry  of  mankind  i  Upon  tljs,  whai  wew 
fbunderl?  In  Ihem,  what  was  dsplay- 
ed  ?  What  merit  did  they  noaBCw?  Hwr 
is  this  remaric  iUuscrarcdt  To  what  ii 
the  origin  of  this  nrjnc  traced;  ajid  bv 
whom  7  Which  is  the  earliest  of  then 
romances ;  and  what  is  the  subject  of 
it  ?  For  what  celebrated  poem  is  the 
same  subject  taken;  and  what  tsdb- 
servedofit?  Bywhatwa?theramanee 
of  Turpin  fblbwed?  What  was  tbe 
effect  or  tbe  crusadesr?  Who^  in  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  contributed 
greatly  to  explode  this  kind  of  wrrth^; 
and  what  fbUowed?  What  then  ap- 
peared;  and  how  may  theae  be  rooader- 
ed  ?  What  were  still  prdfiervtdd ;  but 
what  was  banished  ?  Still  what  objee- 
tion  was  there  to  them"?  Hence^  Wbat 
form  did  this  sort  of  composition  soon  a^ 
sume  ?  Of  these  noveh  what  is  obeer- 
ved?  Upon  this  plan,  what  faav«  the 
French  effected  T  Of  Gil  Bias,  what  ii 
observed  ?  What  is  the  character  of 
the  works  of  Marivaux?  Of  the  Nod- 
veUe  Hebise  of  Rousseau,  what  is  m 
marked?  What  is  the  dta^of  tfuskiiid 
of  writing  in  Great  Britain?  In  whu 
respects  are  we  inferior  to  them ;  yet 
what  remark  ibllows  ?  To  illustrate  this^ 
what  work  is  mentioned ;  and  what  » 
observed  cf  it?  What  is* the  character 
of  Mr.  Fieldic^s  novels;  and  how  are 
hn  characteiB  drawn?  Why  does  his 
Tom  Jones  deserve  much  praise  1  Who 
is  the  most  moral  of  all  our  novel  wri- 
ters;  and  of  him,  what  is  observvHt? 
What  is  remarked  of  the  trivial  pe^ 
ibrman^es  which  daily  appear  ? 
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A.  Its  object. 
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c.  lh»  dinerent  forma. 

o.  The  most  distinfuiafaed  pvodoctkni 
of  thiskinf  *^ 
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LECTURE  XXXVIIL 


NATURE  OP  POETRY....ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PRO- 
GRESS....VERSIPICATION. 

I  HAvx  now  finished  my  observations  on  the  different  kinds  of 
writing  in  prose.  What  remains  is,  to  treat  of  poetical  composition. 
Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  of  its  particular  kinds,  1 
dftfign  this  lecture  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  poetry  in 
general,  wherein  I  shall  treat  of  its  nature,  give  an  account  of  its  ori- 
gin^and  make  some  observations  on  versification,  or  poetical  num> 
bers. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  What  is  ppetry  ?  and  wherein  does  it 
differ  from  prose  t  The  aiiswer  to  this  question  is  not  so  easy  as 
might  at  first  be  imagined ;  and  critics  have  differed  and  disputed 
much,  concerning  the  proper  definition  of  poetry.  Some  have  made 
its  essence  to  consist  in  fiction,  and  support  their  opinion  by  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  But  this  is  certainly  too  limited  a  de- 
finition; for  though  fiction  may  have  a  great  share  in  many  poetical 
compositions,  yet  many  subjects  of  poetry  may  not  be^feigned ;  as 
where  the  poet  describes  objects  which  actually  exist,  or  pours  forth 
the  real  sentiments  of  his  own  heart.  Others  have  made  the  cha- 
racteristic of  poetry  to  lie  in  imitation.  But  tiiis  is  altogether  loose : 
for  several  other  arts  imitate  as  well  as  poetry ;  and  an  imitation  of 
human  manner:  and  characters  may  be  carried  on  in  the  humblest 
prose,  no  less  than  in  the  more  lofty  poetic  strain. 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  think,  can 
be  given  of  poetry,  is,  ^  that  it  is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of  en- 
livened imagination,  formed,  most  commonly,  into  regular  numbers.' 
The  historian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  address  themselves,  for 
the  most  part,  primarily  to  the  understanding:  their  direct  aim  is  to 
lafoim,  to  persuade,  or  to  instruct  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  poet 
is  to  please,  and  to  move ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  imagination,  and 
the  passions,  that  he  speaks.  He  may,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  in 
his  view,  to  instruct,  and  to  reform ;  but  it  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleas- 
ing and  moving,  that  he  accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  su])- 
poscd  to  be  animated  by  some  interesting  object  which  fires  his  ima- 
gination, or  engages  his  passions;  and  which,  of  course,  communis 
cates  to  his  style  a  peculiar  elevatien  suited  to  his  ideas ;  very  differ- 
ent from  that  mode  of  expression,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in 
its  cahn,  ordinary  state.  I  have  added  to  my  definition,  that  this 
language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed,  most  commonly ^  into 
regular  numbers ;  because,  though  versification  be,  in  general,  the 
exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forms  of  verse 
flo  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  prose ; 
sach  as  the  verse  of  Terence's  Comedies  *,  and  there  is  also  a  species 
of  proie,  HO  measured  in  its  cadence*  and  so  much  raised  in  its  tone* 
3P 
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as  to  approach  very  near  to  poetical  numbers ;  such  as  the  Telema- 
chus  of  Fenelon ;  and  the  English  translation  of  Ossian.  The  truth 
is,  verse  and  prose,  on  some  occasions^  run  into  one  another,  like 
light  and  shade.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  exact  limit 
where  eloquence  ends,  and  poetry  begins ;  nor  is  there  any  M^tasioii 
for  being  very  precise  about  the  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  nature  of 
each  is  understood.  These  are  the  minutiae  of  criticism,  concemiog 
which,  frivolous  writers  are  always  disposed  to  squabble ;  but  which 
deserve  not  any  particular  discussion.  The  truth  and  justness  of  the 
definition,  which  I  have  given  of  poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from 
tlie  account  which  I  am  now  to  give  of  its  origin ;  and  which  will 
tend  to  throw  Il^ht  on  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to  deliver, 
concerning  its  various  kinds. 

The  Greeks,  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  the  in- 
vention of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetrf 
to  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musseus.  There  were,  perhaps,  such  per- 
sons as  these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bards  in  die  Grecian 
countries.  But  long  before  such  names  were  heard  of,  and  among 
nations  where  they  were  never  known,  poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  imagine,  that  poetry  and  music  are  arts  which  belong  only 
to  polished  nations.  They  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  belong  to  all  nations,  and  to  all  ages ;  though,  like  other 
arts  founded  in  nature,  they  have  been  more  cultivated,  and  from  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In  order  to  explore  ^e  rise 
of  poetry,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds;  wc 
must  go  back  to  the  age  of  huntei-s  and  of  shepherds;  to  the  high- 
est antiquity;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of  manners  among  mankind. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  antiquity 
affirms,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose.  But  in  what  sense  this 
seemingly  strange  paradox  holds  true,*has  not  always  been  well  un- 
derstood. There  never,  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society,  in  which 
men  conversed  together  in  poetical  numbers.  It  was  in  very  humble 
and  scanty  prose,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  first  tribes  car- 
ried on  intercourse  amoDg  themselves,  relating  to  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  life.  But  from  the  very  beginning  of  society,  there  were 
occasions  on  which  they  tnet  together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  pub- 
lic assemblies;  and  on  all  such  occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  mo* 
sic,  song,  and  dance,  made  their  principal  entertainment.  It  is 
chiefly  in  America,  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  madis 
acquamted  witli  men  in  their  savage  state.  We  learn  from  the  psi^ 
ticular  and  concurring  accounts  of  travellers,  that  amons:  all  tl.e  na- 
tions of  that  vast  continent,  especially  among  the  northern  tribes,  with 
whom  we  have  had  most  intercourse,  music  and  song  are,  at  all  theb 
meetings,  carried'on  with  an  incredible  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  themselves  mo^^t  on 
sucli  occasions;  that  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate  their  religious 
rites;  that  by  these  they  lamer.t  their  public  and  private  calamities, 
the  death  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  warriors;  express  their  joy  od 
dieir  victories ;  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  their  nation,  and  thdr 
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beroes ;  excite  each  other  to  perform  brave  exploit*  in  war,  or  suf- 
fer death  and  tormenta  with  unshaken  constancy. 

Here  then  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  poetic  coonposition,  in 
those  rude  effusions,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy  or  passion  sug« 
gested  to  untaught  men,  when  roused  by  interesting  events,  aud  by 
their  meeting  together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  particulars  would 
early  distinguish  this  language  of  song,  from  that  in  which  they  corv- 
versed  on  the  common  occurrences  of  life ;  namely,  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement of  words,  and  the  employment  of  bold  figures  of  speech. 
It  would  invert  words,  or  change  them  from  that  order  in  which  they 
are  commonly  placed,  to  that  which  moat  suited  the  train  in  which 
they  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination,  or  which  was  most  accommo- 
dated to  the  cadence  of  the  passion  by  which  he  was  moved.  Under  the 
influence  too  of  any  strong  emotion,  objects  do  not  appear  to  us  such 
as  they  really  are,  but  such  as  passion  makes  us  see  them.  We 
magnify  and  exaggerate;  we  seek  to  interest  all  others  in  what  cau- 
ses our  emotion;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest;  we 
call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address  our- 
selves to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those  various 
movements  of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression,  which  we 
now  distinguish* by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole,  prosopopoeia, 
simile,  &c.  but  which  are  no  other  than  the  native  original  language 
of  poetry  among  the  most  barbarous  nations. 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician  by  nature.  The  same  impulse 
which  prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted  a  certain 
melody,  or  modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emotions  of  joy  or 
grief,  of  admiration,  love,  or  anger.  There  is  a  power  in  sound, 
which,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  habit  and  association,  makes 
such  pathetic  impressions  on  the  fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild 
barbarians.  Music  and  poetry,  therefore,  had  the  same  rise:  they 
were  prompted  by  the  same  occasions ;  they  were  united  in  song ; 
and,  as  long  as  they  continued  united,  they  tended,  without  doubt^ 
mutually  to  heighten  and  exalt  each  other's  power.  The  ftrsi  poets 
sung  their  own  verses;  and  hence  the  beginning  of  what  we  call 
versification,  or  words  arranged  in  a  more  artful  order  than  prose,  so 
as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.  The  liberty  of  transposi- 
tion, or  inversion,  which  the  poetic  style,  as  1  observed,  would  natu- 
rally assume,  made  it  easier  to  form  the  words  into  some  sort  of 
numbers  that  fell  in  with  the  music  of  the  song.  Very  harsh  and 
uncouth,  ive  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  would  be  at  first. 
But  the  pleasure  was  felt ;  it  was  studied ;  and  versification,  by  de* 
grees,  parsed  into  an  art. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  first  compositions 
which  were  either  recorded  by  writing,  or  transmitted  by  tradition, 
could  be  no  other  than  poetical  composition^.  No  other  than  these 
could  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  their  rude  uncivilized  state.  In- 
deed, they  knew  no  other.  Cool  reasonhigand  plain  discourse  had 
no  power  to  attract  savage  tribes,  addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war. 
There  was  nothing  that  could  either  rouse  the  speaker  to  pour  hira- 
self  forth,  or  to  draw  the  crowd  to  listen,  but  the  high  powers  of  pas* 
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sioiiy  of  music,  and  of  song.  This  vehicle,  therefore,  aod  no  otheTi 
could  be  employed  by  chiefs  and  legisUtors,  when  they  meant  to  in- 
jttrtxct  or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is,  likewise,  a  £irther  reason 
why  such  compositions  only  could  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  be- 
cause, before  writing  was  invented,  songs  only  could  last,  and  be  re- 
membered. The  ear  gave  assistance  to  the  memory,  by  the  help 
of  numbers ;  fathers  repeated  and  sung  them  to  their  children ;  and 
by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  ballads,  were  conveyed  all  the  his- 
lorical  knowledge,  and  all  the  instruction  of  the  first  ages. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  us  concerning  aU  na- 
tions, bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  In  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  priests, 
philosophers,  and  8tatesmen,alldelivered  their  instructions  in  poetry. 
Apollo,Orpheus,andAmphion,  their  mostancientbards,are  represent- 
ee! as  the  first  tamers  of  mankind,  the  first  founders  of  law  and  civili- 
zation. Minos  and  Thales  sung  to  the  lyre  the  laws  which  they  com- 
)iosed  ;*  and  till  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus, 
history  had  appeared  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  poetical  tales. 

in  the  same  manner,  among  all  other  nations,  poets  and  songs  are 
the  first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among  the  Scythiaa 
or  Gothic  nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders  were  scalders,  or 
poets;  and  it  is  from  their  Runic  songs,  that  the  m()st  early  writen 
o£  their  history,  such  as  Saxo-Graramaticus^  acknowledge  that  they 
had  derived  their  chief  information.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  in 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  we  know  in  what  admiration  their  bards 
were  held,  and  how  great  influence  they  possessed  over  the  people. 
They  were  both  poets  and  musicians,  as  all  the  first  poets,  in  every 
country,  were.  They  were  always  near  the  person  of  tlie  chief  or 
sovereign ;  they  recorded  all  his  great  exploits ;  they  were  employ- 
ed as  the  ambassadors  between  contending  tribes,  and  their  persons 
were  held  sacred. 

From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to  look  for 
poems  and  songs  among  the  antiqu'xfes  of  all  countries,  so  we  may 
expect,  that  in  the  strain  of  these  there  will  be  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance, during  the  primitive  periods  of  every  country.  The  occa- 
sions of  their  being  composed,  arc  every  where  nearly  the  same. 
The  praises  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  celebration  of  famed  ancestors, 
the  i-ecital  of  martial  deeds,  songs  of  victory,  and  songs  of  lamenta- 
tion over  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  their  countrymen,  occur 
among  all  nations;  and  the  same  enthusiasm  and  fire,  tliesame  wild 
and  i;  regular,  but  animated  composition,  concise  and  glowiag 
style,  bold  and  extravagant  figures  of  speech,  are  the  general  distin- 
guishing characters  of  all  the  most  ancient  original  poetry.  That 
strong  hyperbolical  manner  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  call  the  oriental  manner  of  poetry,  (because  some  of  the  earliest 
poetical  productions  came  to  us  from  the  East,)  is  in  truth  no  moie 
oriental  than  occidental ;  it  is  characteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  of 
a  country ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  ali  nations  at  that  pe- 
riod which  first  gives  rise  to  music  and  to  song.    Mankind  never  re- 

•  Strmbo.  lib.  s. 
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semble  each  other  so  much  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  socieiy. 
Its  subsequent  revolutions  give  birth  to  the  principal  distinctions  of 
character  among  nations,  and  divert,  into  channels  widely  separated, 
that  current  of  human  genius  and  manners,  which  descends  arigin- 
ally  from  one  spring. 

Diversity  of  climate,  and  of  manner  of  living,  will,  however,  oc- 
casion some  diversity  in  the  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  nations; 
chiefly  according  as  those  nations  are  of  a  more  ferocious,  or  of  a 
more  gentle  spirit;  and  according  as  they  advance  taster  or  slower 
in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Thus  we  find  all  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Gothic  poetry  remarkably  fierce,  and  breathing  nothing  but 
slaughter  and  blood ;  while  the  Peruvian  and  the  Chinese  songs 
turned,  from  the  earliest  times,  upon  milder  subjects.  The  Celtic 
poetry,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  though  chiefly  of  the  martial  kind, 
yet  had  attained  a  considerable  mixture  of  tenderness  and  refine- 
ment ;  in  consequence  of  the  long  cultivation  of  poetry  among  the 
Celts,  by  means  of  a  series  and  succession  of  bards  which  had  been 
established  for  ages.     SoLucan  informs  us : 

Vm  quoque  qui  foitM  antmoi,  bcUoque  peremptoi 

Laudibus  in  loBgum  Tftt«t  diffuDditit  btuoh, 

Plurima  wcuri  fudistit  carmina  bardi.*  L.  44. 

Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  poetry  appears  to  l^ave 
soon  received  a  philosophical  cast,  from  what  we  are  informed  con- 
cerning the  subjects  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musaeua,who  treated  of 
creation  and  of  chaos,  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
rise  of  things;  and  we  know  that  the  Greeks  advanced  sooner  to 
philosophy,  and  proceeded  with  a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  re- 
finement, than  most  other  nations. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  have  always  been  the  greatest  po- 
ets of  the  east;  and  among  tiiem,  as  among  other  nations,  poetry 
was  the  earliest  vehicle  of  all  their  learning  and  instruction.!  The 
ancient  Arabs,  we  are  informed,:^  valued  themselves  much  on  their 
metrical  compositions,  which  were  of  two  sorts;  the  one  they  com- 
pared to  loose  pearls,  and  the  other  to  pearls  strung.  In  the  former, 
the  sentences  or  verses  were  without  connexion ;  and  their  beauty 
arose  from  the  elegance  of  the  expression,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
sentiment  The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Persians  were  generally 
comprehended  in  such  independent  proverbial  apophthegms,  formed 
into  verse.  In  this  respect  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  a  great  part  of  which  book  consists  of 
unconnected  poetry,  like  the  loose  pearls  of  the  Arabians.  The 
same  form  of  composition  appears  also  in  the  book  of  Job,     The 

*  Tou  too,  ye  bards,  whom  sacred  raptures  fire, 

To  chauat  your  heroes  to  your  country's  Ijrre, 

Who  coDSdcnite  io  your  immortal  ttraioy 

Biave  patriot  soub  io  righteous  battle  slala ; 

Securely  now  the  useful  task  renew, 

And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  songs  puTsae  Rows. 

t  Vid.  Voyagea  do  Chardin,  chap  de  la  PoSsie  det  Penant. 
t  Vid.  Preliminary  disconrseto  Sale's  Trinslation  ^f  the  Korao. 
54 
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Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  regular 
slnicturey  and  closer  connexion  of  parts,  into  their  poetical  writings. 

During  the  infancy  of  poetry,  all  the  different  kinds  of  it  hj 
confused,  and  were  mingled  iu  the  same  composition,  according 
as  inclination,  enthusiasm,  or  casual  incidents,  directed  the  po» 
et's  strain.  In  the  progress  of  society  and  arts,  they  hcgua  to 
assume  those  different  regular  forms,  and  to  be  distinguislied  by 
those  different  names  under  which  we  now  know  them.  But  in 
the  first  rude  state  of  poetical  effusions,  we  can  easily  discern  the 
seeds  and  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  poetry.  Odes  and 
hymns,  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  compo- 
sitions ;  according  as  ihe  bards  were  moved  by  religious  feelings, 
by  exultation,  resentment,  love^  or  any  other  warm  sentiment,  to 
pour  themselves  forth  in  song.  Plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry,  would 
as  naturally  arise  from  lamentations  over  their  deceased  friends. 
The  recital  of  the  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and  their  ancestors, 
gave  birth  to  what  we  now  call  epic  poetry ;  and  as  not  content  widi 
simply  reciting  these,  they  would  infallibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their 
public  meetings,  to  represent  them,  by  introducing  different  bards, 
speaking  in  the  character  of  their  heroes,  and  answering  each  other, 
we  find  in  this  the  first  outlines  of  tragedy,  or  dramatic  writing. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  were  in  the  first  ages 
of  society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are  now, 
from  each  other.  Indeed,  not  only  were  the  different  kinds  ot 
poetry  then  mixed  together,  but  all  that  we  now  call  letters,  or 
composition  of  any  kind,  was  then  blended  in  one  mass.  At  first, 
history,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  were  all  the  same.  Whoever  want- 
ed to  move  or  to  persuade,  to  inform  or  to  entertain  his  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  whatever  was  the  subject,  accompanied  his  sentiment 
and  tales  with  the  melody  of  song.  This  wa£  the  case  in  that  period 
of  society,  when  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  builder,  the  warrior  and  the  statesman,  were  united  in  one 
person.  When  the  progress  of  society  brought  on  a  separation  of  the 
different  arts  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led  also  by  degrees  to  a 
separation  of  the  different  literary  provinces  from  each  other. 

The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented ;  records  of 
past  transactions  began  to  be  kept ;  men,  occupied  widi  the  subjects 
of  policy  and  useful  arts,  wished  now  to  be  instructed  and  inform- 
dd,  as  well  as  moved.  They  reasoned  and  reflected  upon  the 
affairs  of  life ;  and  were  interested  by  what  was  real,  not  fabulous, 
in  past  transactions.  The  historian,  therefore,  now  laid  aside  the 
buskins  of  poetry ;  he  wrote  in  prose,  and  attempted  to  give  a 
faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  former  events.  The  philosopher 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  understanding.  The  orator  stu- 
died to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and  retained  more  or  less  of  tlie 
ancient  imssionate  and  glowing  style,  according  as  it  was  conducive 
to  his  purnose.  Poetry  became  now  a  separate  art^  calculateA 
chiefly  to  please,  and  confined  generally  to  such  subjects  as  related 
to  the  invagination  and  passions.  £veo  iu  earl  test  compuiion,  musir^ 
was  in  a  groat  measure  divided  from  it.. 
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These  separations,  brought  all  the  literary  akts  into  a  more  regular 
form,  and  contributed  to  the  exact  and  accurate  cultivation  oi 
each.  Poetry,  however,  in  its  ancient  original  condition,  was  per- 
haps more  vigorous  than  it  is  in  its  'modern  state.  It  included 
then  the  whole  burst  of  the  human  mind;  the  whole  exertion  of  its 
imaginative  faculties.  It  spoke  then  the  language  of  passion,  and 
no  other ;  for  to  passion,  it  owed  its  birth.  Prompted  and  inspired 
by  objects,  which  to  him  seemed  great,  by  events  which  interested 
his  country  or  his  friends,  the  early  bard  arose  and  sung.  He  sung 
indeed  in  wild  and  disorderly  strains ;  but  they  were  the  native  efiu- 
sions  of  his  heart ;  they  were  the  ardent  conceptions  of  admiration 
or  resentment,  of  sorrow  or  friendship,  which  he  poured  forth.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  rude  and  artless  strain  of  tlie 
first  poetry  of  all  nations,  we  should  often  find  somewhat  that  capti- 
vates and  transports  the  mind.  In  after  ages,  when  poetry  became 
a  regular  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gain,  authors  began  to 
affect  what  they  did  not  feel.  Composing  coolly  in  their  closets, 
they  endeavoured  to  imitate  passion,  rather  than  to  express  it;  they 
tried  to  force  their  imagination  into  raptures,  or  to  supply  the  defect 
of  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial  ornaments  which  might  give 
composition  a  splendid  appearance. 

The  separation  of  music  from  poetry,  produced  consequences  not 
favourable  in  some  respects  to  poetry,  and  in  many  respects  hurtful 
to  music*  As  long  as  they  remained  united,  music  enlivened  and 
animated  poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and  expression  to  musi- 
cal  sound.  The  music  of  that  early  period  was, beyond  doubt,  ex- 
tremely simple ;  and  must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such  pathetic 
notes,  as  the  voice  could  adapt  to  the  words  of  the  song.  Musical 
instruments,  such  as  flutes,  and  pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few 
strings,  appear  to  have  been  early  invented  among  some  nations ;  but 
no  more  was  intended  by  these  instruments,  than  simply  to  accom- 
pany the  voice,  and  to  heighten  the  melody  of  song.  The  poet's 
strain  was  always  heard ;  and,  from  many  circumstances,  it  appears, 
that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  other  nations,  the 
bard  sung  his  verses,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or  lyre  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  state,  the  art  of  music  was, when  it  produced  all  those 
great  effects,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  ancient  history.  And 
certain  it  is,  that  from  simple  music  only,  and  from  music  accom- 
panied with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  strong  expression, 
and  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind.  When  instrumental 
music  came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of  the  poet'» 
song,  and  formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of 
harmony,  it  lost  all  its  ancient  power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strong  emotions ;  and  sunk  into  an  art  of  mere  amusement,  among 
polished  and  luxurious  nations. 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  remains 
of  its  first  and  original  connexion  with  music.     By  being  uttered 

*  See  Dr.  Brown's  Ditsotatkm  on  ch«  il»e,  I/mon,  and  Sepmrntiou  of  Poetry  «sicl 
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in  songy  it  was  formed  into  numbers^  or  Into  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  words  and  syllables,  very  diffei-cnt  in  different  countries ;  but  Euch, 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious  and  agree- 
able in  sound.  Whence  arisdb  thatgreat  characteristic  of  poetry  whlcb 
we  now  call  verse ;  a  subject  which  comes  next  to  be  treated  oil 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature ;  but  as  I  am  sensible^  that  were 
I  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  leads,  it  would  give  rise  to 
discussions,  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would  consider  as 
minute,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  upon  English 
versification. 

Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical 
kind,  rested  their  versification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that  is, 
the  length  or  shortness  of  their  syllables.  Others,  who  did  not  make 
the  quantities  of  their  syllables  be  so  distinctly  perceived  in  pro- 
nouncing them,  rested  the  melody  of  their  verse  upon  the  number 
of  syllables  it  contained,  upon  the  proper  disposition  of  accents  and 
pauses  in  it,  and  frequently  upon  that  return  of  corresponding  sounds, 
which  we  call  rhyme.  The  former  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  the  latter  is  the  case  with  us,  and  with  roost  moder o 
nations.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  every  syllable,  or  the  &r 
greatest  number  at  least,  was  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  determined 
quantity ;  and  their  manner  of  pronouncing  rendered  this  so  sensible 
to  the  ear,  that  a  Ions  syllable  was  counted  precisely  equal  in  time 
to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the  nu m ber  of  syllables  con- 
tained in  their  hexameter  verse  was  allowed  to  vary.  It  may  extend 
to  17;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fewer  than  IS^  but  the  mu- 
sical time  was,  notwithstanding,  precisely  the  same  in  every  hexa> 
meter  verse,  and  was  always  equal  to  that  of  12  longsyllables*  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the  proper  mixture 
and  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables  which  ought  to  compose 
it,  were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  metrical  feet,  daetyles, 
spdndees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  the  accuracy  of 
composition  in  every  line,  and  whether  it  was  so  constructed  as  to 
complete  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite,  for  instance,  that  the 
hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its  syllables  so  disposed, 
that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  feet,  which 
might  be  either  daetyles  or  spondees  (as  the  musical  time  of  both 
these  is  the  same)  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the  fifth  foot  was 
regularly  to  be  a  dactyle,  and  the  last  a  spondee.* 

•  Some  writers  ima^ne,  that  tl>e  feet  in  Latin  verse  were  intended  to  correspoMi 
to  bars  in  music,  and  to  form  musical  intervals  or  distinctions,  sensible  to  thu  ear 
In  the  pronunciation  of  the  line.  Had  this  been  tlie  case,  every  kind  of  verie  mnrnt 
have  had  a  peculiar  order  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.  But  the  common  pmndira 
show  that  there  are  several  forms  of  Latin  vers*  which  are  capable  of  hmg  mm- 
sured  mdifferently,  by  a  series  of  feet  of  very  different  kinds.  For  instance,  what  is 
called  the  Asclepediean  verse  (in  which  the  first  ode  of  Horace  is  wriiti^n)  mav  be 
•canned  either  by  a  Spondens,  two  Choriwnbus»s,  and  a  Pyrricliius  ;  or  by  a  Sm. 
deus,  a  Dactylus  succeeded  by  a  C«»ura,  and  two  Dactylua^s.  The  common  Penlft. 
meter,  and  some  other  forms  of  verse,  aflmit  the  like  varieties;  and  yet  the  melody 
nro,.*.  7if!'  '•mams  always  the  same,  tho.i^  it  be  scanned  by  difletent  feeC  Thb 
w«Jl  L.  V^*  metrical  feet  were  not  sensible  in  the  prommciation  of  the  Km,  hm 
^re  mtendcd  only  to  reflate  its  contraction ;  or    applied  an  neasnnt,  to  try 
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The  introduction  of  these  feet  into  English  Terse,  woald  be  alto« 
^ether  out  pf  place;  for  the  genius  of  our  language  corresponds  not 
in  this  respect  to  Greek  or  Latin.  I  say  not,  that  we  have  no 
regard  to  quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pronouncing.  Many 
words  we  have,  especially  our  words  consisting  of  several  syllables, 
where  the  quantity,  or  the  long  and  short  syllables,  are  invariably 
fixed ;  but  great  numbers  we  have  also,  where  the  quantity  is  left  al- 
together loose.  This  is  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  our  words  con- 
sisting of  two  syllables,  and  with  almost  all  our  monosyllables. 
In  general,  the  difference  made  between  long  and  short  syllables,  in 
our  manner  of  pronouncing  them,is  so  very  inconsiderable,  and  so 
much  liberty  is  left  us  for  making  them  either  long  or  short  at  plea- 
sure, that  mere  quantity  is  of  very  little  effect  in  English  versification. 
The  only  perceptible  difference  among  our  syllables,  arises  from 
some  of  them  being  uttered  with  that  stronger  percussion  of  voice, 
which  we  call  accent  This  accent  does  not  always  make  the  sylla- 
ble longer,  but  gives  it  more  force  of  sound  only ;  and  it  is  upon  a 
^^rtain  order  and  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables, 
infinitely  more  than  upon  their  being  long  or  short,  that  the  melody 
of  our  verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope's  lines,  and  in 
reciting  them  alter  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  as  far  as  our  quanti- 
ties are  sensible,  the  music  of  the  verse  will  not  be  much  injured : 
whereas,  if  we  do  not  accent  the  syllables  according  as  the  verse 
dictates,  its. melody  will  be  totally  destroyed.* 

Our  English  heroic  verse  is  of  what  may  be  called  an  iambic  struc- 
ture ;  that  IS,  composed  of  a  succession,  nearly  alternate,  of  syllables, 
not  short  and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented.  With  regard  to 
the  place  of  these  accents,  however,  some  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  Very  often,  though  not  always,  the  line  begins  with 
an  unaccented  syllable;  and  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  un- 
accented syllables  follow  each  other.  But  in  general,  there  are 
either  five,  or  four,  accented  syllables  in  each  line.  The  number  of 
syllables  is  ten,  unless  where  an  Alexandrine  verse  is  occasionally  ad- 
mitted. In  verses  not  Alexandrine,  instances  occur  where  the  line 
appears  to  have  more  than  the  limited  number.  But  in  such  instan- 
ces, I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  some  of  the  liquid  syllables  are 

whether  the  iiiccetsion  of  Ion;  and  ihort  syUablei  was  sach  as  suited  the  melody 
of  the  Tene;  and  as  feet  of  different  kinds  coold  sometimes  be  applied  for  this 
parpose,  hence  it  happened,  that  some  forms  of  Terse  wcfe  capable  of  being  scan* 
ond  In  different  ways.  For  measurin|^  the  hexameter  Une,  no  other  feet  were 
found  so  proper  as  dactjles  and  spondees,  and  therefore  by  these  it  is  uniformlv 
■canned.  But  no  ear  Is  sensible  of  the  termination  of  each  foot,  in  reading  an  hex- 
ameter line.  From  a  misapprehension  of  thb  matter,  I  apprehend  that  confusion 
has  aometimes  arisen  among  writers,  fan  treating  of  the  prosody  both  of  Latin  and  of 
English  Terse. 

*  See  this  well  illnstrated  in  Lord  Monboddo*8  Treatise  of  The  Origin  and  ProfcreM  of , 
Ijtngnat^ef  toI.  it  nnder  the  head  of  the  prosody  of  language.  He  shows  that  this  is 
not  only  tiie  constitution  of  our  own  Terse,  but  that,  by  our  manner  of  reading  Latin 
nerse,  we  make  its  music  nearly  the  same.  For  we  certainly  do  not  pronounce  it  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  quantities,  so  as  to  make  the  musical  time  of  one  long  syllable 
equal  to  two  short  onefi;  but  according  to  a  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  sylla- 
bles, only  mixed  In  a  ratio  different  from  that  of  our  own  Terse.  No  Roman  could  pov 
■3>ly  understand  oar  pronunciation.  v 

3Q 
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80  slurred  in  prononncinj;,  as  to  bring  the  verse,  irith  respect  to  its 
effect  upon  the  ear,  within  the  usual  bounds. 

Another  essentia  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  our  verse,  is 
the  caesural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of  each  liae. 
Some  pause  of  this  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody,  is  found  in  the 
verse  of  most  nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  be  shown,  in  the  Latin 
hexameter.  In  the  French  heroic  verse  it  is  very  sensible.  That 
is  a  verse  of  twelve  syllables;  and  in  every  line,  just  after  the  sixth 
8yllable,there  falls  regularly  and  indispensably  a  ca^ural  pause,  di- 
viding the  line  into  two  equal  hemisticks.  For  example,  in  the  first 
lines  of  Boileau's  Epistle  to  the  King: 

Jeune  k.  vaiUant  heros  J  dont  la  haute  wagene 
N*eft  point  le  fruit  tardif  |  d'ane  lente  vieinesie, 
Qui  seul  sans  Ministre  j  k  rezampk  des  Dieuz, 
Soutient  tout  par  toi-nieme  |  &.  voit  lous  par  tes  yeoz. 

In  this  train  all  their  verses  proceed ;  the  one  half  of  the  line  alw&vs 
answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime  returning  incessantly  oo 
the  ear  without  intermission  or  change ;  whicli  is  certainly  a  defect 
in  their  verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much  for  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  heroic  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advan- 
tage of  our  English  verse,  that  it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied 
through  four  different  syllables  in  the  line.  The  pause  may  fall 
after  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  or  the  7th  syllable;  and  according  as 
the  pause  is  placed  after  one  or  other  of  these  syllables,  the  melody  of 
the  verse  is  much  changed,  its  air  and  cadence  are  diversified.  By 
this  means,  uncommon  richness  and  variety  are  added  to  English 
versification. 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  that  is,  after  the  4th  syllable,  the 
briskest  melody  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  most  spirited  air  given 
to  the  line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Mr. 
Pope  has,  with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  construction  of  the 
verse  to  the  subject. 

On  her  white  breast  |  a  sparkliag  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  mifbt  kiss  |  and  iufideU  adore ; 
Her  lirelj  looks  T  a  sprig^htly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  |  and  as  unfiz'd  as  those. 
Farours  to  none,  |  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects^  |  but  nerer  once  offends. 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  5th  syllable,  which  divides  the  line 

Into  two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered.     The  verao 

loses  that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  with  the  former  pauae, 

and  becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing. 

Eternal  sunshine  |  of  the  spotless  mind, 

Each  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  wish  resignM. 

When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th  syllable,  the  tenour  of 
the  music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.  The  verse  marches  now 
with  a  more  slow  and  measured  pace,  than  in  any  of  the  two  fior- 
mer  cases. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  I  the  duvful  sprlnf 
Of  alithe  Greciaa  woes,  |  6  goddess  siaf  I 
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But  tne  grave,  Solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  sensible,  when 

the  pause  falls  after  the  7th  syllable,  which  is  the  nearest  place  to 

the  end  of  the  line  that  it  can  occupy.     This  kind  of  verse  occurs 

the  seldomest,  but  has  a  happy  e^ct  in  diversifying  the  melody.    It 

produces  that  slow  Alexandrine  air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close; 

and  for  this  reason,  such  lines  almost  never  occur  together,  but  are 

used  in  finishing  the  couplet. 

And  in  the  smooUi  description  |  murmur  itSl, 
Lob;  loT'd,  ador'd  ideas !  |  all  adieu. 

I  have  taken  my  examples*  from  verses  in  rhyme ;  because  in 
Uiese,  our  versification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.    As  blank 
verse  is  of  a  freer  kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with  less  cadence  or 
tone,  the  pauses,  in  it,  and  the  effect  of  them,  are  not  always  so  sen- 
sible to  the  ear.     It  is  constructed,  however,  entirely  upon  the  same 
principles  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  pause.     There  are  some 
who,  in  order  to  exalt  the  variety  and  the  power  of  our  heroic  verse^ 
have  maintained  that  it  admits  of  musical  pauses,  not  only  after 
those  four  syllables,  where  I  assigned  their  place,  but  after  any  one 
syllable  in  the  verse  indifferently,  where  the  sense  directs  it  to  be 
placed.     This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  maintain  that 
there  is  no  pause  at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of  the  verse; 
since,  according  to  this  notion,  the  pause  is  formed  entirely  by  the 
meaning, not  by  the  music.     But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary 
both  to  the  nature  of  versification,  and  the  experience  of  every 
50od  ear.*     Those  certainly  are  the  happiest  lines,  wherein  the 
pause,  prompted  by  the  melody,  coincides  in  some  degree  with  that 
of  the  sense,  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt  the  mean- 
ing.    Wherever  any  opposition  between  the  music  and  the  sense 
chances  to  take  place,  I  observed  before,  in  treating  of  pronunciation 
or  delivery,  that  the  proper  method  of  reading  these  lines,  is  to  read 
them  according  as  the  sense  dictates,  neglecting  or  slurring  the  cas<^ 
sural  pause ;  which  renders  the  line  less  graceful  indeed,  but,  how- 
ever, does  not  entirely  destroy  its  sound. 

Our  blank  verse  possesses  great  advantages,  and  is  indeed  a  noble, 
bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of  versification.  The  principal 
defect  in  rhyme,  is  the  full  close  which  it  forces  upon  the  ear,  at 
the  end  of  every  couplet.  Blank  verse  is  freed  from  this ;  and  a^ 
lows  the  lines  to  run  into  each  other  with  as  great  liberty  as  the  La- 
tin hexameter  permits,  perhaps  with  greater.  Hence  it  is  particu- 
larly  suited  to  subjects  of  dignity  and  force,  which  demand  more 

*  la  the  Italian  heroic  Terse,  employed  by  Tasso  in  his  Gierusalemme,  and 
Uriotto  in  his  Orlando,  the  pauses  are  of  the  same  Taned  nature  with  those  whicli 
[  have  shown  to  belong  to  £n|^lish  rersification,  and  fall  after  the  same  four  sylla 
il«s  in  the  line.  Marmontei,  In  his  PoAtique  Frau^oise,  vol.  i.  p.  269,  takes  no 
ice,  that  the  construction  of  Terse  is  common  to  the  Italians  and  tlie  English ;  and 
iefends  the  uniformity  of  the  French  ctesural  pause  upon  this  ground,  utat  the  al« 
ernation  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  furnishes  sufficient  vari«ny  tothe  French 
MMCry;  whereas  the  change  of  movement  occasioned  by  the  four  different  pauses  io 
£DgUsh  and  Italian  verse,  produces,  according  to  him,  too  great  diversity.  On  the  heaJ 
tf  pauses  in  English  versification,  see  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  chap  18,  sect.  4* 
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free  and  manly  numbers  than  rhyme.  The  constraint  and  striet  r^ 
l^ularity  of  rhyme,  are  unfavourable  to  the  sublime,  or  to  the  highU 
pathetic  strain.  An  epic  poem,  or  a  tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and 
degraded  by  it  It  is  best  adapted  to  compositions  of  a  temperate 
strain,  where  no  particular  vehemence  is  required  in  the  sentimeoti, 
nor  great  sublimity  in  the  style;  such  as  pastorals,  elegies,  epistles^ 
satires,  &c.  To  these,  it  communicates  that  degree  of  elevatioo 
which  is  proper  for  them ;  and  without  any  other  assistance  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  the  style  from  prose.  He  who  should  write 
such  poems  in  blank  verse,  would  render  his  work  harsh  and  oo- 
pleasing.  In  order  to  support  a  poetical  style,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  affect  a  pomp  of  language  unsuitable  to  the  subject. 

Though  I  join  m  opmion  with  those,  who  think  that  rhyme  finds 
its  proper  place  in  the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions  of  poe- 
try, I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  some  have  poor- 
•d  out  against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous  jingling  of  sounds, 
tit  only  for  children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste 
in  the  monkish  ages.  Rhyme  might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin 
or  Greek  verse,  because  these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  their 
words,  by  their  liberty  of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed 
quantities  and  musical  pronunciation,  could  carry  on  the  melody  of 
verse  without  its  aid.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  must 
be  barbarous  in  the  English  language,  which  is  destitute  of  these  ad- 
vantages. Every  language  has  powers  and  graces,  and  music  pecn- 
liar  to  itself;  and  what  is  becoming  in  one,  would  be  ridiculous  io 
another.  Rhyme  was  barbarous  in  Latin ;  and  an  attempt  to  coo- 
struct  English  verses,  after  the  form  of  hexameters,  and  peatameten, 
and  Sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.  It  is  not  true,  that  rhyme 
is  merely  a  monkish  invention  On  the  contrary,  it  has  obtained 
under  different  forms,  in  the  versification  of  most  known  nations.  It 
is  found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe;  it 
is  said  to  be  found  among  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians, ajid 
the  Americans.  This  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  return 
of  similar  sounds,  which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  man- 
kind. And  if  any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
or  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties 
of  pauses,  to  carry  both  elegance  apd  sweetness  of  sound,  his  ear 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  in  couplets,  is  a 
modern  species  of  versification.  The  measure  generally  used  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  Ring  Charles  I.  was  the 
stanza  of  eight  lines,  such  as  Spenser  employs,  borrowed  from  the 
Italian ;  a  measure  very  constrained  and  artificial.  Waller  was  the 
first  who  brought  couplets  into  vogue ;  and  Dryden  afterwards  estab- 
lished the  usage.  Waller  first  smoothed  our  verse ;  Dryden  perfected 
it.  Mr.  Pope's  versification  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flow- 
ing and  smoocn  in  the  highest  degree ;  far  more  laboured  and  cor^ 
rect  than  that  of  any  who  went  before  him.  He  introduced  one 
considerable  change  into  verse,  by  totally  throwing  aside  the  trip- 
leu,  or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in  which  Mr.  Dryden  abound- 
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ed.  Dryden's  vermfication,  however,  has  ve.Tr  great  merit ;  and,  like 
all  his  productions,  has  much  spirit,  mixed  with  carelessness.  If  not 
•o  smooth  and  correct  a«  Pope's,  it  is,  however,  more  varied  and  easy. 
He  subjects  himself  less  to  toe  rule  of  closing  the  sense  with  the  m>up« 
let ;  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  makins;  his  couplets  run  into 
one  another,  with  somewhat  of  the  freedom  of  bhmk  verse. 


(tUESTIONS. 


On  what  has  our  author  now  finish- 
ed hisobflervatknis;  and  what  remains? 
As  what  does  oar  author  design  this 
lecture;  and  in  what  manner  does 
he  propoM  to  treat  it?  What  is  our 
fint  inquiry?  Of  the  answer  to  this 
question,  what  is  observed  ?  In  what 
have  some  made  its  easehce  to  consist, 
and  by  what  authority  do  they  Bupfx>rt 
their  opinion?  How  does  it  appear  that 
ihii « too  limited  a  definition  ?  Why  is 
t  too  loose  to  make  the  characteristics 
if  poetry  lie  in  imitation  ?  What  is  the 
nost  just  and  comprehensive  definition 
rhieh  can  be  ffiven  of  poetry  ?  How  is 
hk  definition  fully  illustrated  ?  What 
las  our  author  added  to  this  definition ; 
md  why  ?  How  nearly  do  verse  and 
>rose  approach  each  other ;  and  what 
emarks  follow?  From  what  will  the 
roth  and  Justness  of  the  definition 
nven,  appear?  To  whom  have  the 
vreeks  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry? 
)f  such  pereons  as  these,  what  is  re- 
imrked  T  To  imagine  what,  is  a  great 
fliar ;  and  why  ?  In  order  to  expbre 
he  rise  of  poetry,  to  what  must  we 
lave  recourse?  What  has  been  oAen 
tad  ?  Wliat  period  of  society  never 
xisted  ?  What  illustration,  then,  of  the 
aradox,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose, 
ilkiwB  ?  Whei>e,  only,  have  we  had  an 
pportunity  ol*  being  made  acquainted 
rith  men  in  their  savage  state?  Of 
bem,  what  do  we  learn  from  concur- 
mg  accounts  of  travellers  ?  Here,  then, 
1  what  do  we  see  the  beginnings  of 
oetK  compoation  ?  What  two  parti- 
aars  would  early  distinguish  this 
m^ua^  of  son^?  How  is  thi?  iilus- 
■ated  ?  What  influence  do  strong  emo- 
oos  exert  over  the  passions ;  and  what 
0  we^  consequently,  do?  Hence,  what 
rises?  What  is  man  by  natare ;  and 
rvw  is  this  remark  illuetrated  ?  What, 
lereibre,  follows?  As  the  first  poete 
in^  their  own  verses,  of  what  was  this 
le  begiucdng?   What  fell  in  with  the 


music  of  the  song  ?  What  was  the  ear- 
ly character  orthese  members;  but 
what  followed  ?  From  what  has  been 
said,  what  appears?  From  what  does 
it  appear  that  they  knew  no  other  than 
these?  What, therefore,  folbwB?  What 
farther  reason  is  there  why  such  com- 
positbns  only,  could  be  transmitted  to 
Dosterity?  How  is  this  illustrated  t 
What  bear  testimony  to  these  facts ; 
and  of  this  remark,  what  iilustratioos 
follow  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that,  in 
the  same  manner,  among  all  other  na- 
tions, poets  and  sonss  are  the  first  ob- 
jects that  make  uieir  appearance? 
From  this  deduction,  what  follows; 
and  why?  What  occur  among  all  na- 
tions; and  what  are  the  general  dis- 
tin^ishing  characters  of  ail  the  most 
ancient  original  poetry?  Of  that  strong 
hyperbolical  manner^  which  we  have 
laoig  been  aecustomea  to  call  the  orien- 
tal manner  of  poetry,  what  is  obser- 
ved? When  domanlond  most  resemble 
each  other  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  its 
subsequent  revolMtk>ns?  What  influ- 
ence has  diversity  of  climate,  and 
manners  of  living,  on  the  first  poetry  of 
natk)us?  Of  this  remark,  what  illus- 
tratwns  are  given?  Repeat  the  passage 
from  Lucan.  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  early  poetry  of  the  Gre- 
cian nations  assumed  a  philosophical 
cast?  Who  have  always  beej  the 
^^atest  poets  of  the  east ;  and  amon^; 
them,  of  what  was  poetry  the  vehicle  ? 
Of  the  ancient  Arabs,  what  are  we  in- 
formed ?  Of  what  two  sorts  were  they  ? 
Of  the  former,  what  is  observed  ?  Who 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced a  more  regular  structure,  and 
closer  connexion  of  parts,  into  their 
poetical  writings  ?  What  v/as  the  state 
of  poetry  during  its  infancy?  In  the 
progress  of  society  and  arts,  what  did 
they  begin  to  assume  ?  But  in  the  firsr 
rude  state  of  poetical  eflusions,  what  inay 
easily  be  discerned?  How  is  this  re- 
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mark  illustrated  ?  Of  iill  of  1  heee  kinds 
of  poetry,  however,  what  is  observed  ? 
What,  also,  was  then  blended  in  one 
mem'i  How  is  this  illustrated?  In 
what  period  (^  society  was  this  the 
case  ?  w  hen  was  this  order  chmiged  I 
What  effect  was  produced  by  tlie  in 
vention  of  the  art  of  writing?  What 
effect  did  this  produce  on  the  histo- 
rian, the  philosopher,  and  the  orator? 
What  did  poetry  now  become  ?  What 
was  the  effect  of  thepe  separations? 
From  what,  however,  does  it  appear 
that  poetry,  in  its  ancient,  original  con- 
dition, was  perhaps  more  vi^rous  than 
it  is  in  its  modem  state?  What,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ?  When 
did  authors  begin  to  affect  what  they 
did  not  feel ;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
Guence?  Of  the  separation  of  music 
from  poetry,  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Of  the  mu- 
sic, and  of  the  musical  instruments  of 
that  early  nerrod,  what  is  observe^ ; 
and  what  follows  ?  What  is  certain  ? 
When  did  music  lose  all  its  ancient 
power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
9tron£r  emotions ;  and  into  what  did  it 
gink  ?  What  does  poetry,  in  aH  nations, 
still  preserve?  Whence  ar^^des  that 
great  characteristic  of  poetry  which  we 
now  call  verse  ?  Wliy  does  our  author 
confine  himself  to  a  few  observations 
upon  English  vendfication  ?  Upon 
what  did  nations,  whose  language  and 
pronunciation  were  of  a  musical  kind, 
rest  their  versification  ?  Upon  what  did 
•thers,  who  did  not  make  the  quantities 
of  their  syllables  su  distinctlj'  perceived 
in  pipnouncingr  them,  rest  them  ?  The 
fbrn  er  was  the  C4u«e  with  whom,  and 
with  whom  is  tlie  latter?  Amonff  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  every  syllable^ 
what  is  remarked  ?  Upon  this  principle, 
to  whnt  extent  \vvcr  the  number  of  syl- 
lables contained  in  their  hexameter 
ver»?e,  allowed  to  vary?  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every 
verse,  what  were  invented  ?  By  these 
measures,  what  wf^re  tried  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Why  would  the  intro- 
duction of  these  feet  in^o  EnirllFh  verse, 
be  entirely  out  of  place  ?  What  illus- 
tration of  this  Yemark  follows  ?  With 
what  words  is  th's  the  ca»»  ?  Of  the  dif- 
ference, in  general,  made  between  lone 
an<l  short  sj'llables,  in  our  nmiiner  of 
pronouncing  them,  what  is  ob«»nTd  ? 
Fmm  what  does  the  onlv  |*erceptible 
difl^Tcnce.  among  our  syllables,  arir«  ? 


What  is  remarKed  of  thiB  accent?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  structure  » 
our  English  heroic  veive  ?  With  regard 
to  the  place  of  these  acceptSi  whai  ttr 
marks  aremade  ?   What  is  anotfaer  es- 
sential circumsttmce  in  the  constmc- 
tion  of  our  verse  ?  In  what  other  \'W«e 
is  it  found  ?  Of  its  use  in  French,  wbat 
is  observed ;  and  by  what  example  ii 
this  illustrated?    On  French  veises, 
what  is  &rther  remarked  ?    On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  a  distingoiihing 
advantage  of  our  Englisth  verse  ?  AAo* 
what  syllables  may  Uie  pauee  fall,  and 
what  remark  Mows  ?  By  this  mean^ 
what  are  added  to  EngUsh  venifiea- 
tk>n  ?  Wliat  effect  is  producsed,  wfacD 
the  pause  falls  earliest,  or  ailer  the 
fbmtn  syllable  ?   By  whai  example  ■ 
this  illustrated?  When  the  pause  fiJs 
after  the  fit>h  syllable^  what  is  iu  ef- 
fect, and  what  does  the  verse  tfam 
lose?    Repeat  the    example.    Whes 
the  pause  follows  the  sixth  eyUabie^ 
what  air  does  the  tenour  of  the  maak 
assume  ?  By  what  example  ia  tiw  d- 
lustrated  ?  But  when  does  the  graven 
solemn  cadence,  become  still  mare  soh 
Bible  ?  Of  this  kind  of  verse,  wint  is 
observed ;  and  what  example  is  gim  ? 
Why  has  our  author  taken  his  esain- 
pies  fmni  verses  in  rhyme?    Of  bbak 
verse,  what  is  here  observed  ?  With 
regard  to  cur  verse,  what  have  sane 
maintained  »    This,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  author,  is  the  same  thi^g  fs  wlat; 
and  why  ?  To  what  is  thk  anrefacDd- 
ed  to  be  contrary ;  and  lor  wtax  rs*- 
son?  How  are  bfaiik  verse  and  riiyve 
contrasted?    With  what  opiniofi  don 
our  author  coincide,  vet,  in  «hat  in- 
vectives can  he  not  join  ?    Why  micltt 
rhyme  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Gnek 
vei^se  ?    But  what  does  not,  therefoe^ 
follow  ?    How  are  these  remarks  iDds- 
trat^  ?    How  does  it  appear  to  be  D0t 
tme,  that  rhvme  is  merely  a  monkiik 
invention  ?    \\  hat  do  these  inRtaupBi 
phow ;  and  what  remark  follovro  ?    Of 
the  present  form  of  our  Iftaphwh  ^  hriBB, 
in  couplets,  what  is  observed  ?    VlThaK 
measure  was   generally  used   in  tfas 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  And  ^kat  is 
observed  of  it  ?  Who  first  brouirfat  roap> 
lets  into  vogue ;  and  who  eMahii^sed 
the  usage  ?   Of  ihom,  what  ir  laither 
remarked?    What  is  tlie  chanicier i]f 
Mr.   Po|>e's  versification  ?   Hovr 
Dryden  compare  with  him  ? 
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ANALYSIS 

1.  The  deffaiition  of  poetry. 

2.  Its  ori^  and  antiquity. 

3.  It«  ancient  ch&racteristica. 

4.  The  difTereni  kindi^  not  distingabhed. 

6.  The  influence  of  the  invention  of  the  art 

of  writing. 
8.  The  separation  of  iniicic  from  vene. 

7,  The  nature  of  verse. 


A.  Enelish  veraiflcation. 
a.  The  effects  of  the  casursJ  panaa^ 
when  differently  placed, 
(a.)  Afler  the  fourth  syllable. 
(6.)  After  the  fifth  syllable. 
IcA  A!^tT  the  sixth  syllable 
[dS  AAerthe  seventh  syllable. 
&.  Tne  character  of  our  blank  verse, 
(a.)  Blank    verse    contrasted   with 
rhyme. 


LECTURE   XXXIXe 


PASTORAL  POETRY.— LYRIC  POETRY. 

Ii^  the  last  lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
poetry,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  English  yersi- 
fication.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  com- 
position, and  of  tne  critical  rules  that  relate  to  them,  i  shall  follow 
that  order  which  is  most  simple  and  natural ;  beginnmg  with  the 
lesser  forms  of  poetry,  and  ascending  from  them  to  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic, as  the  most  dignified  This  lecture  shall  be  employed  on 
pastoral  and  lyric  poetry. 

Though  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  pastoral  noetry,  it  is  not 
because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  or  poetical  com- 
position.    On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  cultivated 
as  a  distinct  species,  or  subject  of  writing,  until  society  had  advanced 
in  refinement     Most  authors  have,  indeed,  indulged  the  fancy,  that 
because  the  life  which  mankind  at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore  their 
first  poetry  was  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  celebration  of  rural 
scenes  and  objects.     I  make  no  doubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of 
itB  images  and  allusions  from  those  natural  objects  with  which  men 
were  best  acquainted;    but  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  calm  and 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  felicity  were  not,  bv  any  means,  the  first  ob- 
jects which  inspired  that  strain  of  composition,  which  we  now  call 
poetry.     It  was  inspired,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  nation,  by 
events  and  objects  which  roused  men's  passions ;  or,  at  least,  Awa- 
Scened  their  wonder  and  admiration.     The  actions*  of  their  gods  and 
heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or  misfortunes  of 
their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first  themes  to  the  bards 
of  every  country.     i^Tiat  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their  composi- 
tions, was  incidental  only.     They  did  not  think  of  choosing  for  their 
flieme  the  tranquillity  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  as  long  as 
these  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.     It  was  not  till  men 
had  beg^n  to  be  assembled  in  great  cities,  after  |he  distinctions  of 
rank  and  station  were  formed,  and  the  bustle  of  courts  and  large  so- 
cieties was  known,  that  pastoral  poetry  assumed  its  present  form. 
Men  then  began  to  look  back  Upon  the  more  simple  and  innocent  life 
prhicn  tneir  forefathers  led,  or  which,  at  least,  they  fancied  them  to 
nave  led :  they  looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  ia  those  rural 
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boenes,  ai>d  pastoral  occupations,  imagining  a  degree  of  felicity  tu 
Cake  place,  superior  to  what  they  now  enjoyed,  conceived  the  idea 
of  celebrating  it  in  poetry.  It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy ,  that 
Theocritus  wrote  the  first  pastorals  with  which  we  are  acquainted; 
and,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  he  was  imitated  by  Virgil. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  [lastorai  poetry,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  of  poetical  compo- 
sition. It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  gay  scenes,  and  pleasioi; 
views  of  nature,  which  commonly  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood 
and  youth ;  and  to  which,  in  more  advanced  years,  the  greatest  part 
of  men  recur  with  pleasure.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  life,  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  in- 
4iocence ;  and,  therefore,  we  readily  set  open  our  heart  to  such  repre- 
sentations as  promise  to  banish  from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the 
world;  and  to  transport  us  into  calm  elysian  regions.  At  the  same 
time,  no  subject  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  poetry.  Amidit 
rural  objects,  nature  presents,on  all  hands,  the  finest  field  for  descrip- 
tion ;  and  nothing  appears  to  flow  more  of  its  own  accord,  into  poeti- 
cal numbers,  than  rivers  and  mountains,  meadows  and  hills,  flocks 
and  trees,  and  shepherds  void  of  care.  Hence,  this  species  of  poetry  has, 
at  all  times,  allured  many  readers,  and  excited  many  writers.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  possesses,  it  will  appear  from  what 
1  have  farther  to  observe  upon  it,  that  there  is  hardly  any  species  at 
poetry  which  is  more  difiicult  to  be  carried  to  perfection,  or  in  which 
fewer  writers  have  excelled. 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  different  views :  either 
such  as  it  now  actually  is;  when  the  state  of  shepherds  is  reduced 
to  be  a  mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state ;  when  their  employments 
are  become  disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  gross  and  low ;  or  such  a? 
we  may  suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early  and  simple 
ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abundance,  when  the  wealth  of 
men  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  shepherd,  though 
unrefined  in  his  manners,  was  respectable  in  his  state ;  or  lasUy,  such 
as  it  never  was,  and  never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  inno- 
cence, and  simplicity  of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  po- 
lished taste  and  cultivated  manners  of  modern  times.  Of  these  three 
states,  the  first  is  too  gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  un- 
natural, to  be  made  the  sround-work  of  pastoral  poetry.  Either 
oi  these  extremes  is  a  rock  upon  which  the  poet  will  split,  if  he  ap- 
proach too  near  it  We  shall  be  disgusted  if  he  gives  us  too  much 
of  the  servile  employments,  and  low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as  Theo 
critus  is  CQnsuied  for  having  sometimes  done:  and  if,  like  some  of 
the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  pastorals,  he  makes  his  sheph^ds 
discourse  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and  scholars,  he  then  rettains  the 
name  only,  bat  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  these. 
He  must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  such  as  in  cer 
tain  periods  of  society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where  there 
was  ease,  equality,  and  innocence;  where  shepherds  were  gay  and 
agreeable,  without  being  learned  or  refined ;  and  plain  and  arlJesa 
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without  beinggross  and  wretched.  The  great  charm  of  pastoral  poe- 
try artaes,  from  theriew  which  it  exhibits  of  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  a  rural  life*    This  pleasing  illusion,  therefore,  the  poet 
must  carefully  maintain.      He  must  display  to  us  all  that  is  agree* 
able  in  that  state,  but  hide  whatever  is  displeasing.*    Let  him 
paint  its  siraplicity  and  innocence  to  the  full ;  but  cover  its  rude- 
ness and  misery.     Distresses,  indeed,  and  anxieties  he  may  atlri* 
bute  to  it ;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  any  con- 
dition of  human  life  to  be  without  them ;  but  they  must  be  of  such 
a  nature,  as  not  to  shock  the  fancy  with  any  thing  peculiarly  dis- 
eusting  in  the  pastoral  life.    The  shepherd  may  well  be  afflicted 
for  the  displeasure  of  his  mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
Ikmb.     It  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only 
such  evils  as  these  to  deplore.     In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  som< 
what  embellished  and  beautified,  at  least,  seen  on  its  fairest  side 
only,  that  the  poet  ought  to  present  to  us.     But  let  hini  take  care 
that,  in  embellishing  nature,  he  do  not  altogether  disguise  her; 
or  pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity  Tind  happiness,  such  im- 
provements as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it     If  it  be  not  exactly 
real  life  which  he  presents  to  us,  it  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
that  resembles  it.     This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general  idea  of  pas- 
toral poetry.     But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly,  let 
lis  consider,  first,  the  scenery ;  next,  the  characters;  and,  lastly, 
the  subjects  and  actions,  which  this  soit  of  composition  should  ex- 
hibit 

As  to  the  scene,  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the 
countrV)  and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  describing  if 
heaotifully.  Virgil  is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus,  whose 
descnptiona  of  natural  beauties  are  richer   and  more  picturesque 

*  In  Ifae  foflowing  beaatiful  linet  of  the  Snt  Eclogue,  Virgil  h«i,  In  the  troc 
■pifit  of  ft  pastoral  poet,  (nought  together  as  agreeable  an  assemblage  of  images  of  f- 
I  as  can  any  where  be  found  : 

Fortunaie  scnex !  bk  inter  flomiaa  nota, 
£t  fontes  sacros,  ftigus  captabis  opacum. 
Uinc  tibi,  <|os»  semper  Ticmo  ab  limita  sepes, 
Hybbiis  iptbus,  florem  depasta  salicti, 
Saipeleyi  wommtm  svmdebit  infana  ansorra. 
Htnc  aitt  sub  nipe,  canet  frondator  ad  anras ; 
Nee  mmen  iutemn  raucs,  toa  curt,  pelumbes, 
Mcc  camere  airit  ceasabit  tuvuir  ab  vbno. 


Happy  oM  man!  here  mid  th'  arcvstomM  ttreame 
And  sacied  springs,  jouH  shun  the  scorching  beams } 
While  from  yon  wiHow  fence,  thy  pasture's  bound. 
The  bees  that  sock  their  flowery  stores  around, 
ShaD  sweetly  mingle,  with  the  whisp'ring  boughs, 
Tlieir  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose. 
While  from  steep  rocks  the  primer's  sour  Is  beard ; 
Nor  the  soft  cooing  dove,  thy  Ikv'rite  bird, 
Mvanwiiile  shaU  cease  to  breathe  her  mblting  8lrai% 
N4r  turtles  firom  the  aflnal  elms  to  pUiii.  WAMioai 

8R 
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thin  Uiose  of  the  other.*  In  every  pastoral,  a  acene,  or  rural 
prospect,  should  be  distinctly  drawn,  and  set  before  ua.  It  is  not 
enough,  that  we  have  those  unmeaning  croups  of  violets  and  roses, 
of  birds,  and  brooks,  and  breezes,  which  our  common  pastoral- 
mfongers  throw  together,  and  which  are  perpetually  recurring  upoo 
us  without  variatiok.  A  good  poet  ou^ht  to  give  us  such  a  l^id- 
scape,  as  a  painter  could  copy  aiter.  His  objects  must  be  particu- 
brized;  the  stream,  the  rpckf  or  the  tree,  most  each  of  their, 
stand  forth,  so  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the  imagination,  and  to  ^t« 
OS  a  pleasing  conception  of  the  place  where  we  are.  A  single  ob- 
ject nappily  introduced,  will  sometimes  distinguish  and  charac- 
terize a  whole  scene ;  such  as  the  antique  rustic  s^ukhre,  a  verj 
beautiful  object  in  a  landscape,  which  Virgil  has  set  before  us,  and 
which  he  has  taken  from  Theocritus. 

Hinc  adeo  media  ett  nobis  ria ;  jaimiiie  tepiiicbnai 

IncipH  apparere  Bianorit:  bk  ubi  deiMat 

Ag^icol*  ftrinfunt  frondes.  EcL.  OL-t 

• ^ 

*  What  rural  tcener^i  for  imtance,  can  ba  painted  fan  won  JM^ 
Mfewinf  description  exhibits? 


-Ir  T«  C^B§iatc 


*Bv  ^  f MTftarwtf-i  ywyABint  •ivc^itin. 
^Atytfi  w^tKhatt  <rr  ▼#  /  i»«^  m^  Si^K 
T«i  il  m¥t\  rmttfMt  c^^fifirn  ail«AiftHr 

*Amhf  Mkf^u  M.i  dtiatBiiKt  IrrtH  T{iry^ 
tlmrmrt9  (uBm.1  mi(k  mUauAt  4fA^  ^ixjrrci. 
ndrr'  »r/w  bl^Hi  fiixm  ritf k,  £r/f  /'  •••{•r* 
*OyMti  fth  ^i^  ^^r\,  itm^i  mmnwi  i\  fuAm 

Taaocm.H^A 

on  soft  beds  recline 

Of  lentisk,  and  young  branches  of  the  vine ; 
Ptoplars  and  elms  abore  their  IbKaf*  spread, 
Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  waVd  the  breeiy  head; 
BelovTy  a  streamy  from  the  nymph's  samd  cape, 
In  ft-ee  meanders  led  ito  murm'ring  wa«*a. 
In  the  warm  sunbeams,  Tcrdaat  shades  aamaf, 
ShriU  grasshoppers  renewed  their  plaintiva  aoaf  t 
At  distance  (air,  concealed  in  shadei,  alone, 
8weet  Philomela  poar*d  her  twieibl  asoan; 
The  lark,  the  goldfinch,  warbled  Im  of  lm» 
And  sweetly  pensir*  coo*d  the  turthi^iove  ; 
While  honey  bees,  forever  on  the  wing, 
Humm*d  round  the  flowers,  or  sipt  the  silver  ipi^l 
The  rkh,  ripe  season,  gratified.the  sense 
With  sunur^er's  sweets,  and  aatunui*s  redolenca. 
Apples  and  pears  lay  strew*d  in  heaps  around, 
And  the  pkun's  loaded  branches  kiss*d  the  grmmd.  i 

t  —To  our  mid  journey  are  we  come, 
I  see  the  top  of  old  Bianor's  tomb; 
Here,  Mcris, where  the  swains  thick  branches  pfiiae 
And  strvw  their  leaves,  our  voices  let  us  ^une.  ^ 
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Not  only  in  professed  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  bat  in  the  frequent 
allusions  to  nataral  objects,  which  occur,  of  course,  m  pastorals,  the 
poet  must,  above  all  things,  study  irariety.  He  must  diversify  his 
face  of  nature,  by  presenting  to  us  new  images;  or  otherwise,  he 
win  soon  become  insipid  with  those  known  topics  of  description, 
which  were  original,  it  is  true^  in  the  first  poets,  who  copied  them 
from  nature,  but  which  are  now  worn  thread-bare  by  incessant  imi- 
tation. It  is  also  incumbent  on  him,  to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  sub- 
i'ect  of  the  pastoral ;  and,  according  as  it  is  of  a  gay  or  a  melancholy 
[ind,  to  exhibit  nature  under  such  forms  as  may  correspond  with 
the  emotions  or  sentiments  which  he  describes.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his 
second  Eclogue,  which  contains  the  lamentation  of  a  desparing  lover, 
gives,  with  propriety,  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  scene: 

TanH^m  inter  densas,  ambrosa  cacnmina,  fagot 
AMidtt^  veniebat ;  ibi  hac  iaoondita  solus 
Montibas  bsylvis  studio  jaetabat  ioani.* 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper  to  be 
introduced  into  pastorals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the  discourses  of  courtiers, 
or  citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what  we  look  for  in  such  writings  i 
we  expect  to  be  entertained  by  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  en- 
gaged in  rural  occupations;  whose  innocence  and  freedom  from  the 
cares  of  the  world  may,  in  our  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  manners  and  characters  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  bustle  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  whieh  here  occurs  has  been  al- 
ready hinted ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too  much 
rusticity  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the  other. 
The  shepherd,  assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unaffected  in  his  mannei 
of  thinking,  on  all  subjects.     An  amiable  simplicity  must  be  the 
ground-work  of  his  character.     At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  ne- 
eeMity  for  his  being  dull  and  insipid.     He  may  have  good  sense  and 
reflection ;  he  may  have  sprightliness  and  vivacity ;  he  may  have 
▼ery  tender  and  delioate  feelings;  since  these  are,  lAore  or  less,  the 
portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life;  and  since,  undoubtedly,  there 
was  much  ^nius  in  the  world,  before  there  were  learning  or  arts  to 
refine  it.    But  then  he  must  not  subtilize;  he  must  not  deal  in  ge- 
neral reflections  and  abstract  reasoning;  and  still  less  in  the  points 
and  conceits  of  an  aflected  gallantry,  which  surely  belong  not  to 
his  character  and  situation.     Some  of  these  conceits  are  the  chief 
blemishes  of  the  Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beautiful. 
When  Aminta,  in  Tasso,  is  disentangling  his  mistress's  hair  from  the 
tree  to  which  a  savage  had  bound /it,  he  is  represented  as  saying: 
'Cruel  tree!  how  couidst  thou  injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did  tboe 
mo  much  honour  ?  Thy  rugged  trunk  was  not  worthy  of  such  lovrlv, 

•  Bfid  shades  of  thickest  beech  he  pinM  alone, 
To  the  wild  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan ; 
Still  day  bj  day,  in  incoherent  strains, 
Twas  all  he  could,  detpairiug  told  hit  pains.  Wabtov. 
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knots.  What  advantage  have  the  senranta  of  love,  if  thoie  pmum 
fhalns  are  common  to  them,  and  to  the  trees  7*  Such  stnunedaeati- 
menta  as  these,  ill  befit  the  woods.  Rural  personages  u^  supposed 
to  speak  the  languageof  plainsense^and  natural  feelings.  Wheathsy 
describe,  or  relate,  they  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allodi 
to  rural  circu  Jistances ;  as  in  those  beautiful  Unes  of  one  of  Viigil^ 
Eclogues: 

Scpf  bat  in  nostril  parvmm  te  totdda  nuda 

(Duxago  Tctter  eran)  vidi  cnm  nuurc  ItgeMtm  i 

AhtT  ab  andecioio  turn  me  jam  ceperat  annua. 

Jam  frames  poteram  k  terr4  contiogere  ramoa. 

Ut  vidi,  at  peril,  ut  me  mains  abstoltt  error  If  Vllt  S7< 

In  another  passage,  he  makes  a  shepherdess  throw  an  apple  it 
her  lover: 

Ttkm  fogit  ad  saUcts,  et  se  oipit  ante  irideri4  HI.  68^ 

This  is  naive f  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  suited  to  pas- 
toral manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  pasat^,  and,  is  in 
thought,  to  improve  upon  it     He  does  it  thus: 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  g^i^en, 
She  runs ;  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  anseen ; 
While  a  kind  fiance  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
Ho«r  much  at  rariance  arc  her  feet  and  eyes ! 

This  falls  far  short  of  Virgil  \  the  natural  and  pleasing  simplieit; 
of  the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  affected  ton 
in  the  last  line :  <<  How  much  st  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyeSi** 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  conceraing 
his  pastoral  characters  and  personages :  the  next  inquiry  is,  ibout 
what  is  he  to  employ  them?  and  what  are  to  be  the  subjects  el 
his  Eclogues?  For  it  is  not  enough,  that  he  gives  us  shepherds 
discoursing  together.  Every  good  poem,  of  every  kind,  ought  to 
have  a  subject  which  should,  in  some  way,  interest  tis.  Now,  here 
I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  difficulty  of  pastoral  writing.  The  le- 
tive  scenes  of  country  life  either  are,  or  to  most  descrioers  sppeir 
to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  states  of  a  ahefrfierd,  or  a  pe^ 
son  occu{Hed  in  rural  employments  only,  is  exposed  to  few  of  thois 

*  Qfa  di  nodi  si  l>ei  non  era  degno 
Cosi  rorido  tronoo  ^  or  che  ranta^fpo 
Hanno  i  serri  d'  amor,  se  lor  commune 
E'coo  le  plante  !I  pretioso  laccio  ? 
Pianta  crndel !  potest!  quel  bel  crina 
OAndar,  tn,  cbaieseo  lamoooore?  Arru  IILBcl- 

f  Once  with  your  mother  to  oar  field  yoa  easM 
For  dewy  apples ;  thence  I  date  n^  flame  i 
The  choicest  fruit  I  pointed  to  your  riew, 
Tlio'  young,  my  raptur'd  soul  was  fiz'd  on  yoo; 
The  boughs  I  just  could  reach  with  little  arms ; 
But  then,  eyen  then,  could  feel  thy  powerful 
O,  how  1  gaE*d,  in  pleasing  transport  tost : 
How  glow'd  my  heart,  in  sweet  delusion  lost  I 

t  My  Phyllis  vie  with  pelted  apples  piles  ', 
Then,  trippmg  to  the  wood,  the  wanton  hlea, 
lad  wishes  to  be  seen,  before  she  flies. 
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aeeidentft  and  revolutions  which  render  his  situation  interesting^  or 
produce  curiosity  or  surprise.  The  tenoux  of  his  life  is  uniform. 
His  ambition  is  oonceiyed  to  be  without  policy,  and  his  love  with- 
out intrigue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poem^  the  most  meagre  com- 
moaly  in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversi^d  in  the  strain,  is  the 
pastoral. 

From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is  to  fol- 
low. It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  solitary  by  a  brook,  to 
lament  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to  tell  us  how  the 
trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  dro<^,  now  that  she  is. gone;  or  we 
have  two  shephords  who  challenge  one  another  to  sing,  rehearsing 
alternate  verses,  which  have  little  either  of  meaning  or  subject,  till 
the  Judge  rewards  one  with  a  studded  crook,  and  another  with  a 
beechen  bowl.  To  the  frequent  repetition  of  common-place  topics 
of  this  sort,  which  have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  Eclogue  writers 
since  the  days  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  is  owing  much  ol  that  insi- 
pidity which  prevails  in  pastoral  compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether  this  insipidity  be  not  owing 
to  the  fault  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish  imitation 
of  the  ancient  pastoral  topics,  rather  than  to  the  confined  nature 
of  the  subject  For  why  may  not  pastoral  poetry  take  a  wider 
range  ?  Human  nature,  and  human  passions,  are  much  the  same 
in  every  rank  of  life;  and  wherever  these  passions  operate  dn  ob- 
jects that  are  within  the  rural  sphere,  there  may  be  a  proper  subject 
for  pastoral.  One  would  indeed  choose  to  remove  from  this  sort 
of  composition  the  operations  of  violent  and  direful  passions,  and 
to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent  with  innocence,  simplicity, 
and  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation,  there  will  still  be  abundant 
scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  nature  to  exert  his  genius*  The  various 
adventures  which  give  occasion  to  those  engaged  in  country  life  to 
display  their  disposition  and  temper;  the  scenes  of  domestic  felici- 
ty or  disquiet;  the  attachment  of  friends  and  brothers;  the  rival- 
ship  and  competition  of  tovers;  the  unexpected  success  or  mis- 
fortunes of  families,  might  give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and 
tender  incident;  and  were  more  of  the  narrative  and  sentimental 
intermixed  with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  it  would  be- 
come much  more  interesting  than  it  now  generally  is,  to  the  bulk 
of  readers.* 

The  two  great  fathers  of  pastoral  poetry  are^  Theocritus  and  Vir- 

fil.  Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian ;  and  as  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  bis 
iclogues  in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterwvds  a  sort  of 
eonsecrated  ground  for  pastoral  poetry.  His  Idylia,  as  he  has  enti- 
tled them,  are  not  all  of  equal  merit;  nor  indeed  are  they  all  pas- 
torals;  but  some  of  them  pqems  of  a  quite  difierent  nature.  In 
such,  however,  as  are  prop^ly  pastorals,  there  are  many  and'gr^ 

I  I  I  ■  I  II      III    I  ■■  ■  I  III  ■■■■■II  I     !■    I  .1    ■■       A 

*Tlie  above  obfenratioiw  on  the  bwrenncfi  of  theoommon  Eclogvet  were  writleo 
bolbre  any  tnmslatkni  from  the  Geman  had  made  as  acquainted  in  this  eoantry  witk 
Qeflner's  Idyls,  in  whleh  tiie  idaae  Uwt  had  ooenrred  to  me  fortheimproTenMnCof  pae* 
iSni  poctij,  am  ftilly  reaUaed. 
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benuties.     He  is  distinguished  for  the  siniplicity  of  hiS'  ■entiinriils; 
for  the  great  sweetness  and  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  for  the 
richness  of  his  scenery  and  description.     He  is  the  original,  of 
whicii  Virgil  is  the  imitator.     For  most  of  Virgil's  highest  beauties 
in  his  Eclogues  are  copied  from  Theocritus;  in  maay  plaees  he 
has  done  nothing  more  than  translate  him.     He  must  be  allowed, 
however,  to  have  imitated  him  with  great  judgment,  and  in  some 
respects  to  have  improved  upon  him.    For  Tiaeocritus,  it  caniiot 
be  denied,  descends  sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  gross  and  meaai 
and  makes  his  shepherds  abusive  and  immodest;  whereas  Virgil  is 
free  from  offensive  rusticity,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  tha 
character  of  pastoral  simplicity.     The  same  distinction  obtains  be* 
tween  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  as  between  many  othei  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.     The  Greek  led  the  way^  followed  nature 
more  closely,  and  showed  more  original  genius      The  Roman  dis» 
covered  more  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of  aru     We  have  a  few 
remains  of  two  other  Greek  poets  in  the  pastoral  style,  Mosehus  and 
Bion,  whioh  have  very  considerable  merit;  and  if  they  want  Ibe 
simplicity  of  Theocritus,  excel  him  in  tenderness  and  dtelicacy. 
.  -^he  modern  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally « contented  flieni- 
selves  with  copyiqg,or  imitating,the  descriptions  and  sentiments  of 
the  ancient  poets.     Sannazarius,  Indeed,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  in  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  attempted  a  bold  innovation.     He  composed  Pis- 
catory Eclogues,  changing  the  scene  from  woods  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  life  of  shephei^s  to  that  of  fi§hermen.     But  the  innovation 
was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has  gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  fish- 
ermen is,  obviously,  much  more  hard  and  toilsome  than  that  af 
shepherds,  and  presents  to  the  fancy  much  leas  agreeable  images. 
Flocks,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  are  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and 
more  generally  relished  by  men,  than  nshes  and  marine  productions. 
Of  all  the  modems,  M.  Gesner,  a  poet  of  Switzerland,  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  compositions.   He  has  introduced 
into  his  Idyls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.     Hia  rural 
scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  lively.     He  pre- 
sents pastoral  life  to  us,  with  all  the  embellishments  of  which  it  is 
susceptible;  but  without  any  excess  of  refinement.    What  fsmis 
the  chief  merit  of  this  poet  is,  xhat  he  writes  to  the  heart;  and  has 
enriched  the  subject  of  his  Idyls  with  incidents  which  give  rise  to 
nnjch  tender  sentiment.     Scenes  of  domestic  felicity  are  beautifully 
painted.  The  mutual  affection  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and 
children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  displayed 
in  a  pleasing  and  touching  manner.     From  not  understanding  the 
language  in  which  M.  Gesner  writes,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  the  po- 
etiy  9f  \m  style:  but,  in  the  subject  and  conduct  of  his  pastoxals, 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  outdone  fJl  the  modems. 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's  nor  Mr.  Philips's  pastorals,  do  any  great  hon- 
our to  the  English  poetiy.  Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in  his  youth; 
which  may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  cannot  well  excuse 
the  barrenness  that  appears  in  them.  They  are  written  in  re. 
markably  smoott  and  flowing  numbers:   and  this  is  their  chief 
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merit ;  for  there  is  searoely  any  thought  in  them  which  can  be  calieil 
his  own;  scarcely  any  description,  or  any  image  of  nature,  which 
has  the  marks  of  being  original,  or  copied  from  nature  herself;  but 
a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that  are  to  be  found  in  Virgil, 
and  in  all  poets  who  write  of  rural  themes.  Philips  attempted  to 
be  more  simple  and  natural  than  Pope ;  but  he  wanted  genius  to 
support  his  attempt,  or  to  write  agi-eeably.  He,  too,  runs  on  the 
common  and  beaten  topies ;  and  endeavouring  to  be  simple,  he  be- 
comes flat  and  insipid.  There  was  no  small  competition  between 
these  two  authors,  at  the  time  when  their  pastorals  where  pub- 
lished. In  some  papers  of  the  Chmrdianf  great  partiality  was  ^hown 
to  Philips  and  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Pope,  resenting 
this  preference,  under  a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Ouardianj  wherein  he  seemingly  carries  on  the  plan 
of  extoHing  Philips ;  but  in  reality  satirises  him  most  severely  with 
ironieal  praises ;  and  in  an  artful  covered  manner,  gives  the  palm 
to  himself.*  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gay  pubhsibed  his  Shep- 
herd's Week,  in  six  pastorals^  which  are  designed  to  ridicule  that  sort 
of  simplicity  which  Philips  and  his  partisans  extolled,  and  are^rideed, 
an  ingenious  burlesque  of  pastoral  writing,  when  it  fise^  no  higher 
than  the  manners  of  modem  clowns  and  rustics.  Mr.  Shenstone's 
pastoral  ballad,  in  four  parts,  may  justly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  poems  of  this  kind  which  we  have  in  English, 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  pastoral  writing  has 
appeared  in  latter  ages,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  ptay,  or  re^- 
iar  drama,  where  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are  joined  witn 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This  is  the  chief 
improvement  which  the  moderns  have  made  on  this  species  oi 
composition  ;  and  of  this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian  pieces  which 
are  much  celebrated,  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  and  Tasso's  Aminta 
Both  of  these  possess  great  beauties  and  are  entitled  to  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  gained.  To  the  latter,  the  preference  seems  due,  a:» 
being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and  conduct,  and  less  strained  and  affec- 
ted in  the  sentiments;  and  though  not  wholly  free  from  Italian  refine- 
ment, (of  which  I  already  gave  one  instance,  the  worst  indeed,  Ihar 
occurs  in  all  the  poem,)  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  performance  of  high 
merit  The  strain  of  the  poetry  is  gentle  and  pleasing;  and  the 
Italian  language  contributes  to  add  much  of  that  softness,  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  pastoral,  t 

*  See  Ouerdian,  No.  40. 

f  It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  here,  that  the  charg^e  against  Taifo  for  bit 
pdintB  and  conceits,  has  sometimes  been  carried  too  [u,  Mr.  Addison,  for  in- 
fiance,  in  a  paper  of  the  Guardian,  censuring  his  Aminta,  gives  this  example. 
'That  SyMwL  enters  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  after  viewing  herself 
in  a  foontain,  breaks  out  in  a  speech  to  the  flowers  on  her  head,  and  telU  them  that 
she  did  not  wear  them  to  adorn  herself,  but  to  malie  them  ashamed.*  '  Whoever 
can  bear  this,' he  adds,  *may  be  assured,  that  he  has  no  ta»te  for  pastoral.'  Guard. 
No.  as.  But  TaMo*s  Syhria,  in  truth,  makes  do  such  ridiculous  figure,  and  we 
are  obliged  *o  suspect  that  Mr.  Addison  had  not  read  the  ArainU.  Daphne,  a 
compasiton'of  Sylvia,  appears  in  conversation  with  Thy rs is,  the  cbnfiduit  of  Amin- 
U,  8jrlTia*s  lever,  and  In  order  to  show  him  that  Sylvia  was  not  so  simple^  or  in 

5G         ^ 
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I  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  pastoml  dnnt,  whiflk 
will  bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  compontioo  d 
this  kind,  in  any  language;  that  is,  Allan  Ramsay's  6entleShe{»lienL 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  this  beautiful  poem,  that  it  is  writtea  io 
the  old  rustic  dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  pio- 
bably  beentirely  obsolete,  and  not  intelligible;  and  it  is  a  iarther  dii' 
advantage,  that  it  is  so  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  mannen  of  Scot- 
land, that  none  but  a  native  of  that  country  can  thoroa^ily  ttoder- 

•eQiibl€  to  b«r  own  chamu,  m  the  aflccted  to  be,  p^as  hiot  thk  inftuec;  fkn 
•he  had  caught  her  one  day  adjosting  her  dreti  by  a  fountaiiiy  and  apfrfjiaf  mm 
one  Sower  and  now  another  to  her  neck,  and  after  comparing  their  colowi  «la 
her  own,  she  broke  into  a  imile,  af   if  the  had  •etmad  to  taj,  I  wiB  wev  yoa  in 


for  mj  ornaments,  but  to  show  how  mnch  yon  yield  to  me ;  and  when  canriitil 
admiring  herself^  she  threw  away  her  flowers,  and  blushed  for  shame.  TUi  d^ 
iM:ription  of  the  Yanity  of  a  rural  coquette,  is  no  moije  than  what  is  natural,  aa^  fciyif- 
ferM  from  what  thoiinthor  of  the  Chiardian  represents  it. 

This  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  originaUy  Mr.  Addison's.  Booboora  ia  hii  JK> 
niert  de  Hen  ptnter  dan*  Ut  ouoragei  d^uprHf  appears  to  have  been  the  fint  who  gm 
tins  misrepresentation  pf  Sylvia's  speech,  and  founded  a  criticism  on  it  Fssto- 
nelie,  in  his  distonrse  on  Pastoral  Poetry^  fbUoered  him  in  this  critkisak  Mr.  M- 
disoo,  or  whoerer  was  the  author  of  that  paper  ia  the  Guaitlian,  copied  ftea  Am 
both.  Mr.  Warton,  in  the  Prefatory  Discourse  to  his  Translation  of  Ts^i 
Eclogues,  repeats  Uie  observation.  Syhria's  speeeh  to  the  lowers,  with  vlicft 
«ne  was  adorned,  is  always  quoted  as  <he  flagrant  iattance  of  tka  lalwlailesf  At 
Italian  poeu.  Whereas^  Tasso  gives  as  no  such  speech  of  Sylvia's,  butoslf  h- 
forms  us  of  what  her  companion  supposed  her  to  be  thinking,  or  saymg  to  him 
when  she  vras  privately  admiring  her  own  beaaty.  AAer  ctHurging  so  mutf  tm- 
*ent  critics,  for  having  fallen  into  this  strange  inacooncy,  fimn  copying  eas  ssaib- 
er,  without  looking  Into  the  author  whom  they  censure,  it  b  oeceiaary  for  bk  n 
insert  the  passage  which  has  occasioned  this  remark  Daphne  speaks  Aai  k 
Thynb: 

Hoim  per  dirti  il  ver,  non  mi  resolvo 

Si  Silvia  A  sempficetta,  come  pare 

A  le  parole,  a  gli  atti.    Hier  vidi  nn  segno 

Che  me  ne  mette  in  dubbiob    Io  la  tiovat 

La  preno  la  cittade  in  quel  gran  pratiy 

Ove  iVa  stagni  grace  un  isoletta, 

Sovra  essa  nu  lago  Hmpido  e  tranqolDo^ 

Tntta  pendente  in  atto,  che  pane* 

Vagheggiar  fe  medesma,  e'nsieae  inslenM 

Chieder  consigUo  h.  Tarque,  in  qual  manleni 

Dispor  dovesse  fai  su  la  fronte  i  crini, 

£  sovra  i  crini  il  velo,  e  tovral  velo 

1  iior,  che  tenea  in  grembo ;  e  spesso  speia* 

Hor  prendeva  un  tigustro,  hor  una  rasa^ 

E  raocofltava  al  bel  eandldo  coHo, 

A  le  guancie  vermiglie,  e  de  colori 

Fea  paragone ;  e  poi,  ficome  tteta 

De  la  victoria,  lampeggiava  un  riso 

Che  parea  che  dicesse :  io  pur  vi  vinen  ; 

Nl  porto  voi  per  omamento  mio. 

Ma  porto  wi  sol  per  vergogna  vostmi 

Perche  si  veggia  quanto  mi  cedete. 

Ma  raentre  ella  s^ornava,  e  vagheggisva 

Rivolsi  gU  occhi  a  case,  e  si  In  accorta, 

Chlo  dl  la  m'era  accona,  e  vergognando^ 

Riaaosi  tosto,  e  i  fior  lasd6  cadere ; 

In  tanto  io  pin  ridea  del  suo  rossore, 

EOa  pin  s'arroeeia  de!  nso  mio.  Aaivr*.  AflvIL  Ab.^ 
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nand  or  nSiA  it  Bat,  tbcNi|^  sabjeotto  th&M  looal  duadTuitages^ 
which  confine  its rapatation  within  narrow  limits^  it  is  full  of  so  much 
natural  description,  and  tender  sentiment,  as  would  do  honour  le 
any  poet  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  affecting;, 
the  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  just  It  affords  a  strong  proof, 
both  of  the  power  which  nature  and  simplicity  possess,  to  reach  the 
tieart  in  every  sort  of  writing ;  and  of  the  variety  of  pleasing  charac*' 
ters  and  subjeets,  with  which  pastoral  poetry,,  when  properly  mana- 
gedy  is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

I  proceed  next^  to  treat  of  lyric  poetry,  or  the  ode;  a  species  of 
poetical  composition  which  possesses  much  dignity,  and  m  which 
many  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  in  every  ag*.  Its  pe- 
culiar character  is,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  sung,  or  accompanied 
with  music  Its  d«fsignation  implies  this.  Ode  is,  in  Greek,  the 
same  with  song  or  hymn;  and  lyric  poetry  imports,  that  the  verses 
are  accompanied  with  a  lyre,  or  musical  instrument  This  distinc- 
tion was  not,  at  first,  peciiJiar  to  any  one  species  of  poetry.  For,  as 
I  observed  in  the  last  lecture,  music  and  poetry  were  coeval,  and 
were,  originally,  always  joined  together.  But  after  their  separation 
took  place,  after  bards  had  begun  to  make  verse  compositions,  which 
were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poen^i  as  were  de- 
signed to  be  still  joined  with  music  or  song,  were,  by  way  of  distino* 
tion,  called  odes. 

In  the  ode,  therefore,  poetry  retains  its  first  and  most  ancient  form ; 
that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  their  enthusi* 
astic  strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes,  celebrated  their  vic- 
tories, and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  It  is  from  this  circumistance, 
of  the  ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  its  original  union  with  music, 
that  we  are  to  deduce  the  proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
this  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  not  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the 
subjects  on  which  it  is  employed ;  for  these  may  be  extremely  vari- 
ous. I  know  no  distinction  of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that 
other  poems  are  often  employed  in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas 
sentiments  of  one  kind  or  other,  form,  almost  always,  the  subject  of 
the  ode.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit,  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
that  marks  and, characterizes  it  Music  and  song  naturally  add  to 
the  warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  transport,  in  a  higher  degree, 
both  the  person  who  sings,  and  the  persons  who  hear.  They  justify, 
therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can  be  support- 
ed in  simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  liber- 
ties it  is  alb  wed  to  take,  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence, 
Aat  neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions,  and  that  disorder  which 
it  is  supposed  to  admit;  and  which,  indeed,  most  lyric  poets  have 
not  failed  sufficiently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice. 

The  effects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two ;  to  raise  it 
above  its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  enthusiastic  emotions ; 
or  to  sooth,  and  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings.  Hence, 
the  ode  may  either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  tht  sublime 
and  noble,  or  it  may  descend  to  the  latter  of  the  pleasant  and  the 
3  H 
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gty;  and  between  theM^  tiiere  is,  i^»  a  middle  repon  of  the  miU 
and  temperate  emotions,  which  the  ode  may  often  occupy  to  advin- 
tage.- 

All  odes  may  be  comprised  under  four  denominations.  Fint, » 
cred  odes;  hymns  addressed  to  Ood,  or  composed  on  jreligioussab* 
)tets.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  Darid,  which  exhibit  to  « 
this  species  of  lyric  poetry,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection 
Secondly,  heroic  odes,  which  are  employed  in  the  praise  of  hereei, 
and  in  the  celebration  of  martial  exploits  and  great  actions.  (M 
this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes,  and  some  few  of  Horace's.  These 
two  kinds  ought  to  have  sublimity  and  elevation,  for  their  reigning 
character* 

Thirdly,  moral  and  philosophical  odes,  where  the  sentiments  an 
chiefly  inspired  by  virtue,  friendship,and  humanity.  Of  this  kind, 
are  many  of  Horace's  odes,  and  several  of  our  best  modem  lyric  pro- 
ductions; and  here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  region,  which,  as 
I  observed,  it  sometimes  occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amoroos 
odes,  calculated  merely  for  pleasure  and  amusement  Of  this  na- 
ture are  all  Anacreon's,  some  of  Horace's;  and  a  great  number  of 
songs  and  modern  productions,  that  claim  to  be  of  the  lyric  species. 
The  reigning  character  of  these,  ought  to  be  elegance,  smoothncst, 
•nd  gayety. 

One  of  the  chief  diflBculties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of  Ijrric  po- 
etry. A  professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more  espeoiallf 
if  it  attempt  the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened  and  animated 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  poet,  when  he  bepoi 
to  write  an  ode,  if  he  has  any  real  warmth  of  genius,  isapt  to  delirer 
himself  up  to  it,  without  control  or  restraint;  if  he  has  it  not,  be 
strains  after  it,  and  thinks  himself  bound  to  assume  the  appesnoce 
of  being  all  fervour,  and  all  flame.  In  either  case,  he  is  in  great  has* 
ard  of  becoming  extravagant  The  licentiousness  of  writing  wiihoot 
order,  method,  or  connexion,  has  infected  the  ode  more  than  anj 
other  species  of  poetry.  Hence,  in  the  cla^s  of  heroic  odes,  we  find 
so  few  that  one  can  read  with  pleasure.  The  poet  is  out  of  si^ht  ia 
a  moment  He  gets  up  into  the  clouds;  becomes  so  abrupt  in  bit 
transitions;  so  eccentric  and  irregular  in  his  motions,  and  of  course 
so  obscure,  that  we  essay  in  vain  to  follow  him,  or  to  partake  of  bit 
raptures.  I  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  be  as  reguUr  in  the 
structureof  its  parts,asa  didacticor  an  epic  poem.  But  still  in  ere^ 
coinposition,  there  ousht  to  be  a  subject;  there  ought  to  be  paitr 
which  make  up  a  whole ;  there  should  be  a  connexion  of  thos''  part* 
with  one  another.  The  transitions  from  thought  to  thoughi  mnv  be 
light  and  delicate,  such  as  are  prompted  by  a  lively  fancy ;  butatiU 
they  should  be  such  as  preserve  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  si)ow 
the  author  to  be  one  who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  raves.  Whatevcrau- 
thority  may  be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  lyw 
poetry,  nothingcan  be  more  certain,  than  that  any  composition  whidi 
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is  so  regdlar  in  its  method,  as  to  beeome  obteim  to  the  bulk  of  rBsd- 
ers,  is  do  much  worse  upon  that  accoant* 

The  extravagant  liberty  which  several  of  the  modem  lyric  writers 
assume  to  themselves  in  the  versification,  increases  the  disorder  of 
this  species  of  poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods  to  such  a  degree, 
they  wander  through  so  many  different  measures  and  employ  such 
a  variety  of  long  and  short  lines,  corresponding  in  rhyme  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  all  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost 
Whereas,  lyric  composition  ought,  beyond  every  other  species  of 
poetry,  to  pay  attention  to  melody  and  beauty  of  sound;  and  the 
versification  of  those  odes  may  be  justly  accounted  the  bcMt,  which 
renders  the  harmony  of  the  measure  most  sensible  to  every  coounon 
ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  fatiier  of  Ijrric  poetry,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now  mentioned. 
His  genius  was  sublime;  his  expressions  are  beautiful  and  happy; 
his  descriptions  picturesque.  But  finding  it  a  very  barren  subject 
to  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public 
games,  he  is  perpetually  digressive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little  connexion  either  with  his 
subject,  or  with  one  another.  The  ancients  admired  hip  greatly  ; 
but  as  many  of  the  histories  of  particular  families  and  cities,  to  which 
he  alludes,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  from  his 
subjects,  and  partly  from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in 
reading  him  is  much  diminished.  One  would  imagine,  that^nany 
of  his  modern  imitators  thought  the  best  way  to  cat<m  his  spirit,  was 
to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obscurity.  In  several  of  the  choruses  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as 
in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more  clearness  and  conn^LioD,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  much  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modem,  there  is  none, 
that  in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression,  can 
vie  with  Horace.     He  has  descended  from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to 

*  **  La  plupart  d«  ceuz  qui  parlent  de  renthoutlaime  de  Tode,  en  parlent  conaw 
•'tis  6toient  eux-mdmes  daiu  le  trouble  qu'Us  veulent  d^finir.  Ce  ne  lont  que 
l^andf  mots  de  fureur  divine,  de  transports  de  TAme,  de  mouvemens,  de  himiifereg, 
qui,  mis  bout  &  bout  dans  des  phrases  ponpeuses,  ne  produisent  pourtaat  aucune 
id6e  distioct*.  8i  on  les  en  croit,  Tessence  de  Tenthousiasme  est  de  ne  pouvoii 
etrc  eompris  que  par  let  tsprits  du  premiere  ordre,  k  la  xMe  desquels  ils  se  suppo> 
sent,  et  dont  ils  excluent  tous  cenx  que  osent  ne  les  pas  entendre. — Le  beau  d^r^ 
dre  de  I'ode  est  on  efiet  de  Tart;  nais  il  iaut  prendre  ^arde  de  donner  trap  d'6ten 
doe  k  oe  tonne.  On  autoriieroit  par-Ik  tous  les  6carts  ima^^inables.  Un  poStt 
a*aaroit  plus  qu'k  aprimer  ftv««  force  toutes  les  pens^s  qui  lui  Tieudroient  soc^ 
cessivement ;  il  se  tiendroit  dispense  d'en  examiner  le  rapport,  ct  de  se  (aire  an 
plan,  dont  toutes  les  parties  se  prfitasseot  mutuellement  des  beaut^.  D  n*j  anroit 
oi  commencement,  ni  milieu,  ni  6n,  dans  son  onvrage ;  et  cependant  Tauteur  se 
croiroit  d'autant  plus  sublime,  qu'  il  seroit  moins  raisonnable.  Mais  qui  prodniroit 
nnc  poreille  composition  dans  I'esprit  du  lecteur  ?  KUe  ne  laisseroit  qu*un  ^tour 
dissemcnt,  caus^  par  la  magnificence  et  i*hannonie  des  paroles,  sans  j  faire  naftre 
que  des  id^s  confuses,  qui  chasseroient  I'une  on  I'autre,  aq  lieu  de  concourir  en- 
aembie  k  fixer  et  k  ^Jairer  I'esprit."  (Eotbbs  vm  M  Ds  la  Mottb,  ton<.  L  Dis 
r^ors  sur  I'Ode. 
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a  more  modertte  degree  of  eleyation ;  andjoios  conaected  thought, 
and  good  sense,  with  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He  does  not 
often  aspire  beyoqd  that  middle  renon,  which  I  mentioDed  as  b^ 
longing  to  the  ode;  and  those  odes,  m  which  he  attempts  thenb- 
lime,  are  perhaps  not  always  his  best*  The  peculiar  character, ic 
which  he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance ;  and  in  this  style  of  compo- 
sition, no  poet  has  ever  attained  to  a  greater  perfection  than  Honcr. 
No  poet  supports  a  moral  sentiment  with  more  dignity,  touches  i 
gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the  art  of  trifling  more  igrae- 
ably,  when  he  chooses  to  trifle.  His  language  is  so  fortunate,  that 
with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  he  often  conveys  a  whole  description 
to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  eyer  has  bten,  and  eyer  will  coatinue  u 
be,  a  favourite  author  with  all  persons  of  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  maoy  imi- 
tators of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Ctsimlr,  i 
4^olish  poet  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes.  Is 
graceful  ease  of  expression,  he  is  iar  inferior  to  the  Roman.  He 
oftener  aflects  the  sublime ;  and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  wri- 
ters, frequently  becomes  harsh  and  unnatural.  But,  on  several  o^ 
casions,  he  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of  original  genius,  aod 
poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some  of  hia  lyric  compositions,  is  verj 
elegant  and  classicaL 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  hare 
been  much,  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great  beauty,  botli 
of  sentiment  and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without  beug 
rhapsodical;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  productions  in  the 
French  language. 

In  our  own  umsuage,  we  have  several  lyric  compositions  of  eoo- 
siderable  merit  Dryden's  ode  on  St  Cecilia,  is  well  known.  Hi 
Gray  is  distinguished  in  some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and 
sublimity;  and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies,  several  very  beautiful  lyric 
poems  are  to  be  found*  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  d)ey  ut, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  so  incoherent,  as  seldom  to  be  intelligiU^ 
Cowley,  at  all  times  harsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  compositioDS 
In  his  Anacreontic  odes«  he  is  much  happier.  They  are  smootii 
and  elegant;  and  indeed  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  perfeetio 
their  kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowle3r's  Poems. 

*  'Hiere  ii  no  ode  whatever  of  Horace^t,  without  sreat  beantiet.  Bat  iht^gk  I 
»aj  be  singular  io  my  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  tome  ef  lh«e  tda 
which  hare  been  much  admired  for  sublimHj,  (such  as  Ode  ir.  lib.  4.  *^iuitm  » 
nistnam  fulminis  alitem,*  Lc.)  there  appeurt  somewhat  of  a  strained  and  iontd  » 
fort  to  be  lofty.  The  genius  of  this  amiable  poet  tbowt  itaalf,  ac— idj^f  Ii  ^ 
judgment,  to  greater  advantage,  in  tbaiMi  of  a  mora  Seoiptraas  fcM. 
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fit  the  Inrt  lecture,  of  what  wu  an 
aceount  ^ven ;  and  on  what  were  Bome 
obaervauons  made?  To  what  dcta  our 
author  now  proceed?  What  order  is 
ionowed?  What  is  the  subject  of  this 
lecture?  With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  of  the  time  of  which  it  was 
fijnst  cultivated,  whatifidbserved  ?  What 
fikncy  have  mort  autncHiB  indulged  ?  Of 
'wliat  does  our  author  make  no  doubt ; 
hut  cf  what  is  he  persuaded?   By 
what,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  na« 
tion,  was  it  inspired  ?  What  furnished 
the  finrt  themes  to  the  barda  of  every 
cooDtry?  Why  was  what  was  of  a 
pastoral  kind,  in  tlieir  compoBitk)ns,  inci- 
aental  only  ?  When  did  pastoral  poetry 
aasame  its  present  form?  How  came 
men  to  conceive  the  idea  of  celebrating 
pasToral   life   in  noetry?    Where  did 
Theocritus,  and  where  did  Vireil,  write 
their  pastorals?  Why  is  pastor^  poetry^ 
a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  or 
poetical  composition  ?  From  what  does 
It  appear  that  pastoral  life  is  very  fa- 
vourable to  poetry  ?  Hence,  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  species  of  poetry  ? 
But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
it  poflsesBes,  what  follows?  In  what 
three  different  views  may  pastoral  life 
be  considered  ?  Of  the  first  and  last  of 
theae  three  states,  what  is  observed  ? 
Where  must  the  poet  therefore  keep  ? 
What  must  he  form  to  himself?   For 
what  does  the  great  charm  of  pastoral 
poetry   arise?    What  must  the  poet 
therefore  do  ?  What  must  he  display  to 
UB ;  and  what  hide  ?  Repeat  tiie  Ibl- 
lowing  passage  from  Virgil.     How 
should  he  paint  it?  Why  may  distresses 
and  anxieties  be  attributed  to  it ;  but 
of  what  nature  must  they  be?   For 
what  may  the  shepherd  well  be  afiiwt- 
ed$  and  why  ?  In  short,  hi  what  man- 
uBt  only  should  the  pastoral  life  be  pre- 
sented to  OB?  But  about  what  should 
he  take  care?  If  it  be  notreal  life  that 
m  presented  to  us,  what  must  it  be^ 
Hiat  we  may  examine  this  general 
idea  of  pastoral  poetry  more  particular- 
ly, wbat  order  shall  we  pursue?  As 
to  the  s^ne,  what  is  clear,  and  on  what 
does  m  jch  of  the  poet^  merit  depend  ? 
Of  Theocritufl's  descriptions  of  natural 
beauties,  i\  hat  is  observed  ?  Repeat  the 
passajQ^  illustrative  of  this  remark?  In 
every  pastoral,  what  should  be  distinct- 
ly drawn,  ana  i^  before  us?  What  is 


not  sufficient?  What  QU|^t  a  good  poei 
to  give  us?  How  m  this  remark  iTlus- 
trated  ?  What  will  sometimes  charac- 
terize a  whole  scene  ?  What  illustration 
is  given?  In  what,  above  all  things, 
must  the  poet  study  variety?  How 
must  he  diversify  his  face  of  nature,  or, 
otlierwise^what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence? What  is  also  incumbent  on 
him?  Repeat  the  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark from  Vifgil  7  With  regard  to  the 
characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper 
to  be  introduced  into  pastorals,  what  is 
not  sufiicient  ?  How  is  this  observatkm 
illustrated?  What  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal difficulties  which  here  occurs?  Of 
the  shepherd,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
qualities  may  he  possess?  But  then, 
what  must  he  not  do?  Of  what  pasto- 
rals are  some  of  these  conceits  the  chief 
blemishes  ?  What  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark is  given  from  Tasso  ?  What  lan- 
guage are  rural  pertenages  supposed 
to  speak  ?  When  they  describe  or  ie> 
late,  how  do  they  do  it?  What  illustra- 
tion of  this  remcu'k  is  given  ?  In  ano- 
ther passage,  what  does  he  do ;  and  in 
w!mt  language  ?  What  did  Mr.  Pope 
wish  to  do ;  and  how  does  he  do  it  ?  t>f 
what  does  this  fall  short ;  and  how  is 
the  natural  and  pleasing  simplicity  of 
the  descriptk)n  aestroyed?  Supposing 
the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas 
concerning  his  characters  and  persona- 
ges, what  is  the  next  inquiry ;  and 
why  ?  What  ought  every  good  poem, 
of  ev^ry  kind,  to  have?  In  what  lies  the 
chief  difficulty  of  pastoral  writing? 
Hence,  what  follows?  From  the  first 
lines,  at  what  can  we  guess?  How  is 
this  remark  fully  illustrated  ?  To  what 
is  much  of  that  msipidity  owing,  which 
prevails  in  pastoral  writing?  What, 
however,  is  much  to  be  questioned ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  What  would 
one  choose  to  remove  fhmi  this  sort  of 
composition?  But  under  this  limitation, 
for  what  will  there  still  be  abundant 
scope  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated? 
Who  are  the  two  great  fathers  of  pas- 
toral poetry  ?  Who  was  Theocritus,  and 
what  remark  follows?  Of  his  Mylia^ 
what  is  observed  ?  For  what  is  he  dis- 
tinguished ?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  he  is  the  oriirinal  of  which  Vjigi! 
is  the  imitator?  What,  however,  must 
he  be  allowed  to  have  aone ;  and  why  7 
What  distinction  obtainsbetween  them  I 
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How  18  thb  remark  Ulustxated?  Of 
what  other  Greek  writen  of  pastorals 
iuive  we  remains,  and  what  is,  said  of 
them?  With  what  have  the  modem 
writers  of  pastorale  ceDerally,  content- 
ed themselves?  v^Kt,  however,  at- 
tempted a  bold  innovation ;  and  what 
was  it?  Why  has  not  this  innovation 
gained  foUowem;  and  what  follows? 
Of  all  the  modems,  who  has  been  the 
most  successfol  in  pastoral  composi- 
tions? What  peculiar  -excellencies  do 
they  possess?  Of  Mr.  Pope's  and  Mr. 
Phuips's  pastorals,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  may  be  an  apology  for  Mr. 
Pope's  faults?  What  is  their  chief 
merits;  and  why?  What  did  Philips 
attempt,  and  how  did  he  succeed  ?  Of 
these  two  writers,  what  is  further  re- 
marked? About  the  same  time,  what  did 
Sir,  Gay  publish;  and  what  was  their 
design?  What  is  said  of  them?  OfMr. 
Sheiistone's  pastoral  ballad,  what  is 
observed?  What  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned  ?  Of  this  improvement,  what 
18  remarked  ?  Of*  tliis  nature,  what  two 
Italian  pieces  have  we,  and  what  is 
said  of  tnem?  Of  the  latter,  what  is 
observed?  What  other  pastoral  drama 
does  our  author  mention  ?  What  are 
great  disadvantages  to  this  beautiful 
'poem?  But,  though  subject  to  those 
local  disadvaata^es,  yet,  of  it,  what  re- 
mark folk)WB  ?  What  is  observed  of  the 
characters ;  and  of  what  does  it  afibrd 
a  strong  proof?  To  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed ;  and  what  is  obser- 
ved of  it?  What  is  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter ?  By  what  is  this  implied ;  and  how 
is  it  illustrated  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  this  diBtinctk>n  was  not,  at 
nrst,  peculiar  to  any  kind  of  poetrv  ? 
When  were  such  poems  as  were  de- 
signed to  be  sung,  called  odes?  In  the 
ode,  therefore,  what  form  does  poetry 
retain  ?  From  this  circumstance,  what 
are  we  to  deduce?  By  what  is  it  not 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  poetry ; 
and  why  ?  What  is  the  only  distinc- 
tion which  belonfTB  to  it  ?  What  chiefly 
characterizes  it?  What  effect  do  music 
and  song  have  on  poetry  ?  As  on  this  is 
formed  the  oeculiar  character  of  the 
ode,  what  tcllows?  What  two  effects 
has  music  on  tli^  mind?  Henc^  the  ode 
may  eitlier  aspire  to  what,  or  to  what 
may  it  descend  ?  And  between  these, 
what  is  found  ?  Under  what  four  deno- 
minatbns,  may  all  odes  be  comprised  f 
What  are  examoWs  of  each?  What 


should  be  the  reiffning  cfaanieter  of  tilt 
finrt.  two  kinds?  What  should  reien  in 
the  latter?  From  what  does  one  a  ths 
chief  difficulties  in  composinff  the  oik 
arise?  Of  a  professed  ode,  whaX  is  ex- 
pected? Full  of  this  idea,  what  doa 
the  poet  do?  In  either  caae^  of  what  ■ 
he  in  great  hazard  ?  How  m  this  iUuii- 
trated  ?  What  is  not  required ;  but  stlD, 
in  every  composition,  what  ought  there 
to  be  ?  Of  transitions  from  thought  to 
thought,  what  is  observed "?  Whatever 
authority  ma]r  be  plcsaded  far  the  inco- 
herence of  lyric  poetry,  what  le  certain? 
What  increases  the  dsordcv  of  this  spe- 
cies of  poetry?  What  do  tfiey  do? 
Wherea&  of  lyric  compositJoo,  wbai 
remark  foUows  ?  Of  what  has  Pindar 
been  the  occaedon?  Of  his  genius,  faif 
expreB8u>ns,  and  his  descriptkMis,  what 
is  observed  ?  But  finding  it  a  venr  bar- 
ren subject  to  sine  the  praises  of'^thoee 
who  had  ^ined  the  prize  in  the  pubk 
games,  what  did  he  do?  Why  h  onr 
pleasure  in  reading  him  much  dmfiiuirii- 
ed?  What  would  one  imagine  ?  Where 
have  we  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poeCrr 
as  in  Pindar?  Of  Horace,  as  a  writer  oif 
ode&  what  is  observed  ?  From  what  has 
he  descended?  Bevond  what  doee  he 
not  oflen aspire?  What  is  the  peculiar 
character  in  which  he  excels;  and  wfaai 
remark  follows?  Of  him,  what  k  &rthR' 
remarked  ?  Among  the  Latin  poets  qf 
later  ages,  as  imitators  of  Horace,  who 
is  the  most  distinguished  ?  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  his  odes?  What 
is  said  of  Buchanan?  AmoDS  te 
French,whoee  odes  are  justly  cdebfBr 
ted  ?  What  is  their  character?  In  our 
own  langua^  whose  odes  are  the  moBt 
distinguished;  and  of  them,  what  m 
observed? 
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LECTURE  XL. 

DIDACTIC  POETRY.-...DESCRIPTIVE  POETRY. 

Having  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyrie  poetry,  I  proceed  next  to 
didactic  poetry;  under  which  is  included  a  numerous  class  of  wri- 
tings. The  ultimate  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed  of  every  compo- 
sition, should  be  to  make  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind. 
This  useful  impression  is  most  commonly  made  in  poetry,  by  in- 
direct methods ;  as  by  fable,  by  narration,  by  representation  of 
characters ;  but  didactic  poetry  openly  professes  its  intention  of 
con vepng, knowledge  and  instruction.  It  differs,  therefore,  in  the 
form  only,  not  in  the  scope  and  substance,  from  a  philosophical,  a 
moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in  prose.  At  the  same  time,  by  mean^ 
of  its  form,  it  has  several  advantages  over  prose  instruction.  By 
the  charm  of  versification  and  numbers,  it  renders  instruction  more 
agreeable;  by  the  descrij^ions,  episodes,  and  other  embellishments, 
which  it  may  interweave,  it  detains,  and  engages  the  fancy .  it  fixes 
also  useful  circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  Hence,  it 
is  a  field  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  honour,  may  display  both 
much  genius,  and  much  knowledge  and  judgment 

It  may  be  executed  in  different  manners.  The  poet  may  choose 
some  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  regularly,  and  in 
fonn;  or,  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  wort,  he  may  only 
inveigh  against  particular  vices,  or  make  some  moral  observations 
on  human  life  and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done  in  satires  and 
epistles.    All  these  come  under  the  denomination  of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  some  philo- 
sophical, grave,  or  useful  subject  Of  this  nature  we  have  several, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  of  great  merit  and  character:  such  as 
Laucretius's  six  books  De  Rerum  Natura,  Virgil's  Georgics,  Pope's 
£ssay  on  Criticism,  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Arm- 
strong on  Health,  Horace's,  Vida's,  and  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instruction  is  the  professed  object,  the  fun- 
damental merit  consists  in  sound  thous^ht,  just  principles,  clear  and 
apt  illustrations.  The  poet  must  instruct ;  but  he  must  study,  at  the 
same  Mme,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  introduction  of  such 
figures,  and  such  circumstances,  as  may  amuse  the  imagination,  may 
conceal  the  dryness  of  his  subject,  and  embellish  it  with  poetical 
painting.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  presents  us  here  with  a  perfect 
model.  He  has  the  art  of  raising  and  beautifying  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  in  rural  life.  When  he  is  going  to  say  that  the  labour 
^f  the  country  must  begin  in  spring,  he  expresses  himself  thus: 

Vere  myro,  felfdof  canii  cum  montibuf  hnmoi 

Liquhur,  et  Zephyro  putris  le  ; loba  retohrii ;  ^  y 
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llepvMM  indiifaift  jam  turn  mihi  Tanrui  «rmtr» 

Jngemere,  et  tuko  attritus  ipleadctcere  roDMr.*  1. 48. 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  plain  language,  thalhiicropi 

will  tail  through  bad  management,  his  language  is, 

Hea,  magnuni  allcrios  fruitra  tpecubu  accmnB, 

Concuf  taque  fameni  in  tilTts  tolabere  quercu.!  1.  IM- 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  as  with 

a  beautiful  landscape. 

Ecce  sapercifio  cHtom  iramitu  oBdam 

Elicit  ?  ilia  cadeni,  rauciim  per  Icvia  marmur 

Saza  eiet,  icaU>briM|ue  arentia  temperat  anra4  1. 106. 

In  all  didactic  works,  method  and  order  are  essentially  requi- 
site ;  not  so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise ;  yet  such  asms? 
exhibit  clearly  to  the  reader  a  connected  train  of  instructioD.— 
Of  the  didactic  poets,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  Horace,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry,  is  the  one  most  censured  for  want  of  method.  In- 
deed, if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any  thing  throughout  many  of  h» 
writings,  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  juncture 
and  connexion  of  parts.  He  writes  always  with  ease  and  gracefd- 
ness ;  but  often  in  a  manner  somewhat  loose  and  rambling.  Ther^ 
is,  however,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  excellent  criticism: 
and,  if  it  be  considered  as  intended  for  the  regulation  of  tlie  Roman 
drama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  chief  purpose,  it  wiil 
be  found  to  be  a  more  complete  and  regular  treatise  than  under 
the  common  notion  of  its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  }ioetical  art 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments,  great  liberty  is  li- 
lowed  to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  continued 
series  of  instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work,  where  we  look 
for  entertainment  The  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic  poem  in- 
teresting, is  to  relieve  and  amuse  the  reader,  by  connecting  some 
agreeable  episodes  with  the  principal  subject.  These  are  always 
the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  best  known,  and  which  contribute 
most  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  poet  The  principal  beauties 
of  Virgil's  Georgics  lie  in  digressions  of  this  kind,  in  which  theau* 
__^_  I       -  « 

*  WhUe  yet  the  Springy  it  joung^  while  earth  nnbindt 

Her  frosen  bosom  to  the  wettem  wiads ; 

While  mounuin  tnowt  dissolTe  a^aiuit  the  tuoi 

And  stienms  jet  new  from  precipices  run; 

Et'o  ill  this  early  dawning  of  the  y^ar. 

Produce  the  ploufph  and  yoke  the  sturdy  itcer, 

An«i  j^oad  him  tiU  he  groans  beneath  h»  toil, 

Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  hi  the  soiL  Dvno. 

i  On  others*  crops  you  may  with  envy  look, 

And  shake  for  food  the  kmg  abandon 'd  oak.  Ditrci- 

X  Behold  when  burning  suns,  or  Siritis'  beams 

Strik«f  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  items, 

Down  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 

0*er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  rills  ; 

Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  passage  stayed, 

And  marks  their  future  current  with  his  spada- 

Before  him  scattering  they  prevent  his  pains, 

And  roll  with  hollow  muraiurs  o*er  the  plaim.  Wisnf  • 
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thor  has  exerted  all  the  force  of  hk  gemut ;  aneh  a9  the  predigies 
that  attended  the  death  of  Julujs  Caesar,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the 
happiness  of  a  country  life,  the  fable  of  Aristeus,  and  the  moving 
tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like  manner  the  favourite  pas- 
sages  in  Lucretius's  work,  and  which  alone  could  raider  such  a  dry 
and  abstract  subject  tolerable  in  poetry,  are  the  digressions  on  the 
evils  of  superstition,  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  philosophy,  the 
description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental  illustrations, 
which  arc  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with  a  sweetness  an<i 
harmony  of  rersification  peculiar  to  that  poet  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  in  poetry,  so  entertaining  or  descriptive,  but  what  a  did.'tc- 
tic  writer  of  nnius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  some  part  of  his 
.  work ;  provided  always,  that  such  episodes  arise  naturally  from  the 
main  subject;  that  they  be  not  di^roportioned in  length  to  it;  and 
that  the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  plain, 
as  well  as  how  to  rise  to  the  bold  and  figured  style. 

Much  art  may  be  shown  by  a  didactic  poet  in  connecting  his 
episodes  happily  with  his  subject  Virgil  is  also  distinguished  for 
his  address  in  this  point.  After  seeming  to  have  left  nis  husband* 
men,  he  again  returns  to  them  very  naturally  by  layinghold  of  some 
rural  circunutance,  to  terminate  his  digression.  Thus,  having 
spoken  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  subjoins  immediately,  with 
much  art : 

ScQicet  et  tempo*  Teniet,  cnm  ftnibus  illii 

Areola*  incunro  terrain  moUtus  aratro, 

Ezeta  inTeniet  icabra  rabig-ine  pila ; 

Ant  graribos  raatrii  pdew  pulgabit  Idaiiet, 

Grandiaqae  eSotsis  mirabitur  otsa  tepulchrai .*  G«o.  I.  403. 

In  English,  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the  most  rich  and  poeti- 
cal form  of  didactic  writing  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination ;  and 
though,  in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  he  is  not  equal,  he  has,  in 
several  parts,  succeeded  happily,  and  displayed  much  genius  Dr. 
Armstrong,  in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Healthy  has  not  aimed  at  so 
high  a  strain  as  the  other.  But  he  is  more  equal;  and  maintains 
tliroughout  a  chaste  and  correct  elegance. 

Satires  and  epistles  naturally  nm  into  a  more  fiaimiliar  style,  than 
iMilemn  philosophical  poetry.  As  the  manners  and  characters, 
which  occur  In  ordinary  life,  are  their  subject,  they  require  being 
treated  with  somewhat  of  the  ease  and  freedom  of  conversation, 
and  hence  it  is  commonly  the  *  musa  pedestris,'  which  reigns  in 
such  compositions. 

Satire,  in  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  different 
from  what  it  afterwards  assumed.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  altercation  among  critio'i.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  a  relic  of  the  ancient  comedy,  written  partly  in  prose,  partiy 

*  Then,  after  leogtb  of  time,  the  lab'ring*  swainB 
Wbo  turn  the  turf  of  theee  unhappy  plaint, 
Shall  rusty  arms  from  the  ploug^'d  furrows  take» 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake ; 
Arous'd  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones, 

And  ini((hty  relics  ofgigantic  bones.  DaroBK 
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in  vene,  and  aboanding  with  aearrility^  Ennius  and  LaeSiis  tof- 
Mcted  its  groaaesB ;  and  at  last^  Horace  brought  it  tDto  thit  Coni, 
which  now  gives  the  denomination  to  satirical  writing.  Reforaa- 
tton  of  manners,  is  the  end  which  it  professes  to  have  in  vieor;  nd 
in  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes  the  liberty  of  boldly  oensuringfiee, 
and  vieious  characters.  It  has  been  carried  on  in  three  dtferail 
manners,  by  the  three  great  ancient  satirists,  Horace,  JuveoalySDii 
Perseus.  Horace^s  style  has  not  much  elevation.  Heentitletihisa- 
tires,  <  Sermones,'  and  seems  not  to  have  intended  ristcg  much  hieb- 
er  than  prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  is  easy  and  gneoai 
They  are  rather  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankiiid,  thsa  their 
enormous  vices,  which  he  chooses  for  the  object  of  his  satire.  He 
reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect ;  and  while  he  moralizes  like  a  80o«i 
philosopher,  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  politeness  of  a  eoor 
tier.  Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and  dcKdamatory.  He  Imi 
more  strength  and  fire,  and  more  elevation  of  style,  than  Honoe; 
but  is  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  gracefulness  afid  ease.  His  tttiir 
is  more  zealous,  more  sharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  <lii«v 
ted  against  more  flagitious  characters.  As  Scaliger  ssyn  of  him, 
^  ardet,  instat,  jugulat ;'  whereas  Horace's  character  is,  ^admiMS 
ctrcum  praecordia  ludit.'  Peraeus  has  a  greater  resemblance  of  Che 
force  and  fire  of  Juvenal,  than  of  the  politeness  of  Horace.  He  9 
distinguished  for  sentiments  of  noble  and  sublime  morality.  Heba 
nervous  and  lively  writer ;  but  withal,  often  harsh  and  obscure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  subjeel^ 
seldom  rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  than  satires^  In  theform 
of  an  epistle,  indeed,  many  other  subjects  may  be  handled,  iwi 
either  love  poetry,  or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  on ;  as  in  Ovid'a  ^»" 
tolae  Herodium,  and  his  Epistolae  de  Ponto.  Such  woifeas  Aoe 
are  designed  to  be  merely  sentimental ;  and  as  their  merit  eonaiflti 
in  being  proper  expressions  of  the  passion  or  sentiment  which  forw 
the  subject,  they  may  assume  anytoneofpcietry  that  is  suited  toil 
But  didactic  epistles,  of  which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  moch 
elevation.  They  are  commonly  intended  as  observationa  on  wtbon, 
or  on  life  and  characters ;  in  delivering  which,  the  poet  does  art 
purpose  to  compose  a  formal  treatise,  oi"  to  confine  himself  stricik 
to  regular  method ;  but  gives  scope  to  his  genius  on  some  particslv 
theme,  which, at  the  time,  has  prompted  him  to  write.  In  all  didactfe 
poetryof  this  kind,  it  is  an  important  rii]e,<  quicquid  praBcipie9,ert* 
bre  vis.'  Much  of  the  grace,  both  of  satirical  and  epistolary  writiag, 
consists  in  a  spirited  conciseness.  This  gives  to  such  compoiitioo 
an  edge  and  a  liveliness,  which  strike  the  fancy,  an  1  keepattenUo« 
awake.  Much  of  their  merit  depends  also  on  just  and  happy  ^ 
presentations  of  characters.  As  they  are  not  supported  by  tho« 
high  beauties  of  descriptive  and  poetical  language  which  adore 
other  compositions,  we  expect,  in  return,  to  be  entertained  with 
lively  paintings  of  m«n  and  manners,  which  are  always  ^easing; 
and  in  these,  a  certain  sprightJiness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper 
place.  The  hiirher  species  of  poetry  seldom  admit  it;  but  here  rt 
IS  seasonable  and  beautiful 
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In  ill  these  respects,  Mr.  Pope's  ethical  epistles  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  with  signal  honour,  u  a  model,  next  to  perfect,  of  this 
kind  of  poetry.    Here,  perhaps,  the  strength  of  his  genius  appear* 
ed.    In  the  mom  sublime  prts  of  poetry,  t^  is  not  so  diatiogoi^hed. 
Ib  the  enthusiasm,  the  fire,  the  force,  and  copiousness  of  poetie 
genius,  Dryden,  though  a  much  less  correct  writer,  appears  to  have 
been  superior  to  him.    Onecan  scarcely thfnk  that  he  was  capable 
of  epic  or  tragic  poetry ;  but  within  a  certain  limited  region,  he  has 
been  outdone  by  no  poet    His  translation  of  the  Iliad  will  remain 
a  lasting  monqment  to  his  honour,  as  the  meet  el^ant  and  higlily 
finished  translation,  that,  perhaps,  ever  was  given  of  any  poetical 
work.    That  he  was  not  incapable  of  tender  poetry,  appears  from 
the  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelaitl,  and  from  the  verses  to  the  memory 
of  an  unfortunate  lady,  which  are  iJmoat  his  only  sentimental  pro- 
ductions ;  and  which,  indeed,  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  But  the 
qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  are,  iudgmentand  wit, 
with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a.m^aious  versification. 
Few  poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  sa^e«time  more  judgment, 
to  direct  the  proper  employment  of  that  ivjt     This  renders  his 
Rape  of  the  Lock^the  greatest  masterpiece  fbat  perhaps  was  ever 
composed^ in  the  gay  and  sprightly  style  i  $fkA  in  his'serious  works, 
sQch  as  his  Essay  on  Man,  and  his  Ethic  Epistjes,  his  wit  just  suf- 
iidently  discovers  itself  to  give  a  proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflec- 
tions.   His  imitations  of  Horace  are  so  peculiarly  hippy,  that  one  i* 
at  a  loss,  whether  roost  to  admire  the  original  or  the  copy ;  and  they 
are  among  the  few  imitations  extant,  Uiat  have  all  the  grace  and 
ease  of  an  original.     His  paintings  of  characters  are  natoral  and 
lively  in  a  high  degree ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy  in  that 
eoticise  spirited  style,  which  gives  animation  to  satires  and  epistles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  eflects  of  rhyme  in  English 
verse,  as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.     We  see  it  adding  to 
the  style,  an  elevation  which  otherwise  it  could  not  have  possessed ; 
while  at  the  sanne  time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it  never  ap- 
pears in  the  least  to  encumber  himj  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to 
increase  tlie  liveliness  of  his  manner.     He  tells  us  himself,  that  he 
eould  express  moral  observaiions  more  concisely,  and  therefore 
more  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could  do  in  prose. 

Among  moral  and  didactic  poets.  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great  emi- 
nence to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  all  his  n*ork9,  the  marks 
of  strong  genius  appear.  His  universal  passion,  possesses  the  full 
merit  ofthat  animated  conciseness  of  style,  and  lively  description  of 
eharactors,  which  I  mentioned  as  particularly  requisite  in  satirical 
•nd  liirlactic compositions.  Though  his  wit  may  often  be  thciight  too 
»parkling,and  hiasentences  too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy 
18  so  gncat,  as  to  entertain  every  reader.  J  a  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  is  much  enei^V  of  expression ;  in  the  three  first,  tnere  are  se  ve- 
rm! pathetic  passages;  and  scattered  through  them  all,  happy  ima- 
I5CS  and  allusions,  as  well  as  pious  reflections,  occur.  But  the  sen- 
timents are  frequently  overstrained  and  turgid;  and  the  style  is  too 
barsh  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.    Among  French  autHoro,  Boileao 
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has  undoubtedly  much  merit  in  didactic  poetry.  Their  later  critici 
are  unwilling  to  allow  him  any  great  share  of  origiDal  genius^  or 
poetic  fire.*  But  his  art  of  poetry,  his  satires  and  epistles,  snut 
ever  be  esteemed  eminent,  not  only  for  solid  and  judicicHis  thought, 
but  for  correct  and  elegant  poetical  expression,  and  fortunate  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients. 

From  didactic^  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  descriptive  poetry, 
where  the  highest  exertions  of  genius  may  be  displayed.  By  des> 
criptive  poetry,  I  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or  form  of 
composition.  There  are  few  compositions  of  any  length,  that  eaa 
be  called  purely  descriptive,  or  wherein  the  poet  proposes  to  himself 
no  other  object,  but  merely  to  describe,  without  employing  narrn- 
tion,  action,  or  moral  sentiment,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  jMeee. 
Description  is  generally  introduced  as  an  embellishment,  ratherthsn 
made  the  subject  of  a  regular  work.  But  though  it  seldom  fona 
a  separate  species  of  writing, yet  into  every  species  of  poetical  eon 
position,  pastoral,  lyric,  didactic,  epic,  and  dramatic,  it  both  entcR 
and  possesses  in  each  of  them  a  very  considerable  place ;  so  that  in 
treating  of  poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  imagination^  and  alwtjs 
distinguishes  an  original  from  a  second-rate  genius.  To  a  writer  of 
the  inferior  class,  nature,  when  at  any  time  he  attempts  to  describe 
it,  appears  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the 
same  track.  He  sees  nothing  new,  or  peculiar,  in  the  object  whieb 
he  would  paint ;  his  conceptions  of  it  are  loose  and  vague ;  and  bb 
expressions,  of  course,  feeble  and  general.  He  gives  us  words  rather 
than  ideas ;  we  meet  with  the  language  indeed  of  poetical  desenp* 
tion,  but  we  apprehend  the  object  described  very  indistinctly. 
Whereas,  a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  see  it  before  our 
ey:es ;  he  catches  the  distinguishing  features;  he  gives  it  the  colours 
of  life  and  reality :  he  places  it  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  could 
copy  after  him.  This  happy  talea:  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  strong 
imagmation,  which  first  receives  a  lively  impression  of  the  object; 
and  then,  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  de- 
scribing it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagina- 
Mon  of  others. 
-x,  In  this  selection  of  circumstances  lies  the  great  art  of  picturesque 
odscription.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar  and  com- 
mon ones,  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  remark;  but,  as  mock 
as  possible,  new  and  original,  which  may  catch  the  fancy  and  draw 
attention.  In  the  next  place,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  particulariae 
the  object  described,  and  mark  it  strongly.  No  descriptioa,  that 
rests  in  generals,  can  be  good.  For  we  can  conqeive  notliing  cleaxiy 
in  the  abstract ;  all  distinct  ideas  are  formed  upon  particulars,  la 
the  third  place,  all  the  circumstances  employed  ought  to  be  unifonn, 
and  of  a  piece ;  that  is,  when  describing  a  great  object,  every  ^ 
cuitlstance  brought  into  view  should  tend  to  aggrandize;  or,  who 
describing  a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should,  tend  to  beautify,  that  bj 

*  Vld.  PoOtlque  FVancQiie  de  Marmontd. 
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thU  meansy  the  impression  may  rest  upon  the  imagination  complete 
and  entire :  and  lastly,  the  circumstances  in  description  should  Im 
expressed  with  conciseness  and  with  simplicity ;  for,  when  either  too 
much  exageeratedyOr  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended,  they  never 
fail  to  enfi^le  the  impression  that  is  designed  to  be  tnade.  Brevity, 
almost  always  contributes  to  vivacity.  These  general  rules  vyiU  be 
best  understood  by  illustrations,  founded  on  particular  instances. 

Of  all  professed  descriptive  compositions,  the  largest  and  fullest 
tliat  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  any  language,  is  Mr.  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons ;  a  work  which  possesses  very  uncommon  merit  The  style,  in 
the  midst  of  much  splendour  and  strength,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and 
may  be  censured  as  deficient  in  ease  and  distinctness.  But  notwith- 
standing this  defect,  Thomson  is  a  strong  and  a  beautiful  describer; 
for  he  had  a  feeling  heart,  and  a  warm  imagination.  He  had  studied 
and  copied  nature  with  care.  Enamour^  of  her  beauties,  he  not 
only  described  them  properly,  but  felt  their  impression  with  strong 
sensibility.  The  impression  which  he  felt,  he  transmits  to  his  read- 
ers ;  and  no  person  of  taste  can  peruse  any  one  of  his  Seasons, 
without  having  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  belong  to  that  season, 
recalled  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  instances  of 
most  beautiful  description  might  be  given  from  him ;  such  as,  the 
shower  in  Spring,  the  meaning  in  Summer,  and  the  man  perishing 
in  snow  in  Winter.  But,  at  present,  I  shall  produce  a  passage  of 
another  kind,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  well  chosen  circum- 
stance, to  heighten  a  description.  In  his  Summer,  relating  the 
efiects  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the 
pestilence  that  destroyed  the  English  fleet,  at  Carthagena,  under 
Admiral  Vernon  ^  when  he  has  the  following  lines : 

<»^»Too,  fallant  Vernon,  law 
The  miserable  tcene ;  yon  pHyiof  taw 
To  infant  weaknctt  tank  the  warrior's  amn ; 
Saw  the  deep  raclcin^  P^^g ;  the  ghuHj  fbrm ; 
.The  lip  pale  quir'riog ;  and  the  beamlets  eye 
No  Biore  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  gra«M 
Of  agonizing  ships  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  the  sullen  waves, 
Xba  freqaent  corse.——  L.  ICMMl 

All  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting  this 
dismal  scene  in  a  strong  light  before  our  eyes.  But  what  is  most 
striking  in  the  picture,  is,  tlie  last  image.  We  are  conducted 
through  all  the  scenes  of  distress,  til!  we  come  to  the  mortality  . 
l(M-eTailing  in  the  fleet,  which  a  vulgar  poet  would  have  described 
by  exaggerated  expressions,  concerning  the  multiplied  trophies  and 
viecories  of  death.    But,  how  much  more  is  the  imagination  im- 

Kressed,  by  this  single  circumstance  of  dead  bodies  thrown  over- 
oard  every  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  of  their  falling  into  the 
vraters,  and  of  the  Admiral  listening  to  this  melancholy  sound,  so 
often  striking  his  ear  ? 

Heard  nightly  plonged,  amid  the  suPea  wmvas , 
Tlie  frequent  corse.* 

*  Thv  eulogiuui  which  Dr.  Johnson,  us  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  gives  of  Thon- 
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Mr.  PamelFs  tale  of  the  Hermit  is  conspicuous  thipughoot  the 
whole  of  it,  for  beautiful  descriptive  narration.     The  manner  of  the 
Hermit's  setting  forth  to  visit  the  world ;  his  meeting  with  a  coro- 
panion,and  the  houses  in  which  they  are  successively  entertained,  d 
the  vkin  man,  the  covetous  man,  and  the  good  man,  are  pieces  0/ 
very  fine  painting,  touched  with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  ovei 
charged  with  no  superfluous  colouring,. and  conveying  to  us  a  lively 
idea  of  the  objects.    But,  of  all  the  English  poem»  in  the  descrip 
tive  style,  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  are,  Milton's  Allegro 
and  Penseroso.     The  collection  of  gay  images  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  melancholy  ones  on  the  other,  exhibited  in  these  tvi^  small, 
but  inimitably  fine  poems,  are  as  exquisite  as  can  be  conceived. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  storehouse  whence  many  succeeding  poeU 
have  enriched   their  descriptions  of  similar  subjects ;  and  they 
alone  are  sufficient  for  illustrating  the  observations  which  I  made, 
concerning  the  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  de^criptiva 
writing.    Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  from  the  Pen- 
seroso: 

-I  walk 


Od  the  diy,  iraooth-tharm  ^recn. 
To  bthold  the  wsndertog  nooa. 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon  • 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  af  tray 
Through  the  heaven'a  wide  pathleit  waj, 
And  oit,  as  if  her  head  she  bow*d, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecj  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  lar-off  curlew  sound, 
Over  some  wide  watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  solemn  roar ; 
Or,  if  the  air  win  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed  place  wiO  fit^ 
Where  flowing  embers  throiyh  the  roeai 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  glooa  1 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm ; 


son,  b  high,  and,  fai  my  opinion,  very  just :  <  As  a  writer,  he  b 
of  the  bluest  kind ;  his  mode  ol'  t|^iiiking,  and  of  expressing  hb  tbougbta,  la  ov|pasL 
His  blank  verse  b  no  more  tlii  blank  verse  of  Mihon,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the 
rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  9^  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  bb  dktlaa,  are 
of  hb  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thhsks  id  apecefiH 
train,  and  he  thinks  alwiiys  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  looks  round  on  nature  aad  fib, 
•  ,  with  the  eye  which  aature  bestows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguiahec  in  every 
thiof  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  ddiglit  ta  W 
detained ;  and  with,  a  mind,  that  at  once  comprehend!  the  vast  and  attends  to  the 
minute.  The  nsader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Tbomsea 
shows  hiaf,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses.  Hb  descriptioas 
-' -•  -  ......  ...  .-         ^ 

'•« 
i  poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances  of  things,  as  they  are  succet- 
slvely  varied  by  the  vicisshudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  lo  us  to  nwich  of  hb  ewa 
enthusiaim,  that  our  thoughu  expand  with  hb  imagery,  and  kindle  with  hb  seol^ 
nonu.'  llie  censure  which  the  same  ^mktent  critic  passes  upon  Thomson's  dlctio^ 
»  no  less  fuit  and  well  founded,  that  <it  is  too  exuberant,  aad  saay  sometimes  bt 
•Barged  with  filling  the  ear  more  than  the  mind.* 
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Or  kt  aij^  Itmp,  at  auilQiglit  hour. 
Be  tetiXj  in  tomt:  high  lonely  tower, 
Inhere  I  nisy  oatvttidr  the  Bear 
'  Whh  thrice  great  Hermes,  mr  untplMTO 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  aarold 
What  aorlds,  or  what  vaM  regioaa  hold 
Th*  imniortal  mind,  that  hafh  forsook 
Her  BMuisMw  ia  his  fleshlj  Book ; 
And  of  tboM  deaMas  that  are  found 
lo  fire»  air,  flood,  or  luider  groaad. 

Her«»  there  an  no.  unmeaniiiflr^neral  expramons;  all  is  partie4>> 
lar,  all  is  pietureaqiie;  nothing  forced  or  eTcaggerated ;  but  a  aimple 
style,  and  a  collection  of  strong  exprea sive  images,  which  ;ire  all  of 
one  class,  and  recal  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of  the  melancholy 
kind :  partieularly  the  walk  by  moon-light;  the  sound  of  the  curfew- 
bell  beiard  distant ;  the  dying  embers  in  the  chamber ;  the  bellman's 
call ;  and  the  lamp  seen  at  midnight  in  the  high  lonely  tower.  We 
may  observe,  too,  the  conciseness  of  the  poet's  manner.  He  does. 
not  rest  long  on  one  circumstance,  or  employ  a  great  many  words 
to  describe  it;  which  always  makes  the  impression  ikint  and  lan- 
guid ;  but  placing  it  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  full  and  clear  before 
Che  read^,  be  there  leaves  it« 

<  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,'  says  Homer,  describing  one 
of  his  heroes  in  battle,  *  From  tlis  shield  and  his  helmet,  there, 
sparkled  an  ineeasant  .blase ;  like  the  autumnal  star,  when  it  appears 
ID  its  brightness  from  tbfi  waters  of  the.  ocean.'  This  is  shoit  and 
lively ;  but  when  it  comes  into  Mr,  Pope's  hands,  it  evaporates  in- 
three  pompous  lines,  each  of  which  repeats  the  same  image  in 
different  words : 

Hisli  OD  Us  heka  cetestial  Ufhtalngs  plaf, 
His  beam  J  shield  emits  a  liTing  raj  ; 
Th*  unwearied  blase  iacessaai  streams  sappyea, 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  aotumnal  skies. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  solemn  or 
great  objects,  the  concise  manner  is  almost  always  proper.  De« 
ecriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more  amplified 
and  prolonged,  as  strength  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected 
in  these.  But  where  a  sublime  or  a  pathetic  impression  is  intended . 
to  be  made,  energy  is  above  all  things  reauired.  The  imagination 
ought  then  to  be  seized  at  once ;  and  it  is  tar  more  deeply  impressed 
by  one  strong  and  ardent  image,  than  by  the  anxious  minutene«K 
of  laboured  illustration.  ^  His  face  was  without  form,  and  dark/ 
says  Ossian,  describing  a  ghost,  *  the  stars  dim  twinkling  through 
his  form  ;  thrice  he  si^ed  over  the  hero ;  and  thrice  the  winds  of 
the  night  roared  around.' 

It  deserves  attentioa,too,  that  in  describing  inanimate  natural  ob- 
jects, the  poet,  in  order  to  enliven  his  description,  ought  always  to 
mix  living  beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  life  are 
apt  to  pall  upon  us,  if  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentiments  and  intro- 
duce life  and  action  into  his  description.  This  is  well  known  to 
every  pajio^sr  who  is  a  master  of  his  ait     Seldom  has  any  beautiful 
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landscape  been  drawn,  without  some  human  being  represented  oa 

the  canvas,  aa  beholding  it,  or  on  some  account  concerned  in  it: 

Hlc  gdidi  tontff  hk  OMllia  pnMii,  Lfoori, 

Hkc  nemut,  hic  ipao  tecnm  coosuinerer  mvn  •  £cl.  z.  42. 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  lines  of  Virgil's,  is  the  last,  which 
•eta  before  us  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural  scene.  A  long 
description  of  the^ybn/e^/the  *  nemus,*  and  the  ^prata^^  in  the  most 
poetical  modern  manner,  would  have  been  insipid  without  this 
stroke,  which  in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the  heart  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  place :  <  hic  ipso  tecum  coosuinerer  evo/  It  is  *  greM 
beauty  in  Milton's  Allegro,  that  it  is  all  alive,  and  full  of  persons. 

Every  thing,  as  I  beforesaid>  in  description,  should  be  as  inarked 
andas  particular  as  possible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  mind  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  rises  ap  more 
conspicuous  to  the  fancy,  when  some  particular  lake,  or  Hver,  or 
hill,  is  specified,  than  when  the  terms  are  left  generaL  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  been  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  this  gives 
to  description.  Thus,  in  that  beautiful  pastoral  composition,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  images  are  commonly  particularized  by  the 
objects  to  which  they  allude.  It  is  the  '  rose  of  Sharon ;  the  lily  of 
the  vallies ;  the  flock  which  feeds  on  Mount  Oilead  ;  the  stream 
which  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come  wi«h  me,  from  Leba- 
non, my  spouse ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  She- 
ntr  and  Hermon^  from  the  mountains  ol  ^he  lecqwrds.'  Chap»  i  v.  & 
So  Horace: 

Quid  dedicatum  posch  Apolfinem 
Vatei  ^  quid  orat  de  patera  noTov 

•Fundens  tiquorenn  ?  non  opimas 
Sardinue  segetei  feracb ; 
Non  »itaot«  grata  Calabri* 
Armenta ;  dob  auruia  aut  ebur  Indicum 

Non  rura,  quae  Liris  quKsCA 

Mordet  aquA,  Uritumus  aiBnift.f  Lib.  I.  Ode  81.  1. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poetic^ 
tlescription.  In  VirgiPs  second  JEneid^  where  he  describes  thebaic 
ning  and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  so  well  selected  and  re- 
presented, that  the  reader  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of 


*  Here  cooling  fountains  roll  through  flow'rj  meadf ^ 
Here  woods,  Ljcoris,  lift  their  rerdant  heads, 
Here  could  I  wear  my  careless  life  awi^^, 
And  iu  thy  arms  inseusibly  decay.  W^isroB. 

t  men  at  Apollo^s  haHowtd  shrine 
The  poet  baik  the  power  dirini*, 
Ami  here  his  first  libation  pours. 
What  is  the  bles^iing  he  implores  f 
He  nor  desires  the  swellini^  irraki, 
That  vellows  o'er  Sardinia's  piaia. 
Nor  the  fair  herds,  that,  lowinf ,  feed 
On  warm  Calabria's  flowery  mead ; 
Nor  irory  of  epociess  shioa ; 
Nor  gold  forth  flaming;  from  the  miae  ; 
Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Uris  hives^ 
And  eats  away  with  silent  waves 
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horror.  The  detth  of  Priam,  especially,  may  be  singled  out  as  a 
masterpiece  of  description.  All  the  circomfttances  of  the  aged  moiw 
arch  arraying  himself  in  armour,  when  he  finds  the  enemy  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  city;  his  meeting  with  his  family,  who 
are  taking  shelter  at  an  altar  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  their 
placing  him  in  the  midst  of  them ;  his  indignation  when  he  beholds 
Pjirrhus  slaughtering  one  of  his  sons;  the  feeble  dart  which  he 
throws ;  with  Pyrrhus's  brutal  behaviour,  and  his  manner  of  putting 
the  old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  and 
with  a  masterly  hand.  All  Homer's  battles,  and  Milton's  account, 
both  of  Paradise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnish  many  beautiful 
instances  of  poetical  description.  Ossian,  too,  paints  in  strong  and 
lively  colours,  though  he  employs  few  circumstances;  and  his  chief 
excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart  One  of  his  fullest  descrip- 
tions is  the  following  of  the  ruins  of  Baldotha;  '  I  have  seen  the 
walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  fire  had  resounded 
within  the  halls;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more. 
The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the 
walls;  the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head;  the  moss  whistled  to 
the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  at  the  window;  the  rank  grass  waved 
round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is  in 
the  house  of  her  fathers.'  Shakspeare  cannot  be  omitted  on  this 
occasion,  as  singuiarlyeminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  nature. 
Though  it  be  in  manners  and  characters,  that  his  chief  excellency 
lies,  yet  his  scenery  also  is  often  exquisite,  and  happily  described  by 
a  single  stroke ;  as  in  that  fine  line  of  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
which  conveys  to  the  fancy  as  natural  and  beautiful  an  image^  as  can 
possibly  be  exhibited  in  so  few  words : 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  tiiif  bank ! 
H«»re  will  we  flt|  &c. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  depends  upon  a  right 
choice  of  epithets.  Many  poets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  too  care- 
lose  in  this  particular*  Epithets  are  frequently  brought  in  merely  to 
complete  the  verse,  or  make  the  rhyme  answer ;  and  hence  they  are 
so  unmeaning  and  redundant^  expletive  words  only,  which  in  place 
of  adding  any  thing  to  the  description,  clog  and  enervate  it.  Virf  il's  . 
*  Liquidi  fontes,'  and  Horace's  ^  Prata  canis  albicant  pruinis,'  must, 
I  am  afraid,  be  assigned  to  this  class :  for,  to  denote  by  an  epithet 
that  water  is  liquid,  or  that  snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere 
tautology.  Every  epithet  should  either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word 
which  it  qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to  raise  and  heighten  its  known 
ngniOcation.     So  in  Milton, 

^Who  shall  lempt  with  wMid*rin|r  ^^ 

The  dark,  onbottom'd,  hfifinite  abyss, 

And  through  the  palpahle  obscore,  find  out 

His  ttneooUi  way?  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings, 

Orer  the  vast  abrupt  ?  .  B.  II. 

The  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strength  to  the  description, 
and  assist  the  fancy  in  conceiving  it ; — the  wandering  feet---»the  ua- 
ZV  M 
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bottom^ii  abjfls-^e*  palpable  obseure — tht  uaeouth*  way — the  in- 
defatigable wiAg — serire.to  render  the  images  more  eomplete  aad 
distinct  But  there  are  many  general  epithets,  which,  though  fhej 
appear  to  raise  the  signification  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  join- 
ed, yet  leave  it  so  undeterminedi  and  ara  now  become  so  trite  and 
beaten  in  poetical  Uagpiage,  as  to  be  perfectly  insipid.  Of  this  kind 
are  <  barbarous  discord — hateful  envy — mighty  chiefs^-^loody  war 
— gloomy  shades— direful  scenes/  and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same 
kind  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  good  poets ;  but  with  whidi, 
poets  of  inferior  genius  abound  every  where,  as  the  great  props  et 
their  affected  sublimity.  They  give  a  sort  of  swell  to  the  language^ 
and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of  prose ;  but  they  serve  not  in  the  least  to 
illustrate  the  object  described ;  on  the  contrary,  they  load  the  styk 
with  a  languid  verbosity. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  6{  genius,  by  one  well- 
chosen  epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  by  means  of  a 
single  word,  to  paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may  remark 
this  effect  ofaa  epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  of  Milton's  Lycidas: 

Wbovt  wen  ytf  Njmphs,  when  Uie  rsnKindcM  dsep 

Clot  VI  oV  the  heaid  of  your  loT'd  Lfcidu  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  gteep, 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 

Nor  on  the  diaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Among  these  wild  scenes,  ^Deva's  wizard  stream'  is  admirably 
imaged ;  by  this  one  word,  presenting  to  the  fancy  all  the  romantic 
ideas,  of  a  river  flowing  through  a  desoUte  country,  with  banks  haunt* 
ed  by  wizards  and  enchanters.  Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which 
Horace  gives  to  the  river  Hydaspes.  A  good  man,  says  he^  stands 
in  need  of  no  arms, ' 

Sire  per  Syrtes  iter  Bstuosas, 
Sire  factunis  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum,  ve!  que  looa  fabulosos 

LambitHydaspes*  I.od.8a.Sw 

This  epithet  'fabulosus,'  one  of  the  eommentators  on  Horace  hai 
changed  into  'sabotosus,'  or  <  sandy ;'  substituting,  by  a  strange  want 
of  taste,  the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of  ^  the  sandy  river,'  in  place 
of  that  beautiful  picture  which  the  poet  gives  us,  by  calling  Hydaspes 
*  the  romantic  river,*  or  the  scene  of  adventures  and  poetic  tales. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  proprtetj, 
wiien  accounting  for  Dsedalus  not  having  engraved  the  fortune  of  hii 
son  Icarus  t    * 

Bii  conatos  erat  easng  eiHagere  hi  auto ; 

Bis  patrin  cecidere  manus.t  JEa.  vi  89L 


*  Whether  through  i^ybia's  bomins 
Our  Journey  leads,  or  Scythia's  lands, 
Amidst  th*  unhospitable  wante  of  snows, 

Ur  where  the  fabulous  Hydaspes  flows.  FmascM. 

t  Here  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  part, 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrain'd  hia  «rt  i 
He  twice  espay*d  to  cast  his  son  in  gold, 

Twice  iVom  his  hand  he  dropp*d  the  forming  noold,  thtrtm^ 

la  lib  tVMilatiM  the  thought  isjoally  given;  hut  the  b«auty  of  the  axpnasfon  <psa' 
I*  which  In  the  original  conTeys  the  thought  with  so  much  teodenMai,  Is  lost 
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Tkasst  JnaiMieo  and  oimorm&nm  may  give  aome  just  idea  of  true 
peetieid  deacriptoiL  We  have  reaaon  ahrays  to  diatruat  an  authoT*a 
deacrfptiva  talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious  and  turgid,  amassing 
common  place  epithets  and  general  expressions,  to  work  up  a  high 
conception  of  some  object,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an 
indistinct  idea.  The  best  deacribers  are  simple  and  concise.  Thej 
aet  before  us  such  features  of  an  object,  as,  on  the  first  view,  strike 
and  warm  the  fancy ;  they  give  us  ideas  «rhich  a  statuary  or  a 
painter  could  lay  hold  oi^  and  work  after  them ;  which  is  one  of  the 
aCrongeat  and  moest  decisive  trials  of  real  merit  of  description 
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Hating  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyrio 
poetry,  to  what  does  our  author  pro- 
ceed ;  and  under  it,  what  is  included? 
What  should  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
oompontiQns  of  every  kind  ?  In  what 
Banner  is  this  useful  impresion,  in 
poetry,  moBt  commonly  made?  FVom 
what,  therefore,  does  it,  in  form  only, 
diffisr  ?  At  the  sametiixMi,  by  means  of 
ice  form,  what  advantaffes  has  it  over 
BtOBe  inatructioo;  and  hence,  what 
mDows  9  In  what  different  ways  may  it 
be  exacoted?  AD  these  eone  under 
idiatdaaoDiination?  Whatisthehiffh* 
astspedesofit?  Of  this  nature,  what 
poems  have  we  ?  In  all  such  works,  as 
]i»stractk»,  is  the  profesnd  object,  in 
what  does  the  fuboamental  merit  con- 
Mi?  While  the  poet  must  inrtnirt, 
what  BSua  he,  at  the  same  time,  stn- 
d^  ?  "Where  do  we  find  a  perfbct  model 
cr  thk;  and  what  art  does  he  possess? 
By  what  passace  is  this  remark  iihis- 
mited?  Instead  of  telling  bis  hnsband- 
oian,  in  plain  laneuage^  that  his  crops 
will  fiifl  throagh  bad  management, 
wiitttis  his  language?  Instead  of  or- 
dering him  to  water  his  ffrounds,  with 
wliat  does  he  present  us  f  Rejpeatthe 
passage.  In  all  didactic  works,  what 
ar)  essentially  reqpiisite?  OfHoraoe'b 
Art  <^  Poetry,  what  is  remarked;  and 
af  hun.  what  is  farther  observed? 
"What,  liowever,  does  that  work  con- 
tsun?  How  riiould  it  be  conskiered; 
and  of  it,  tdiat  is  then  observed?  With 
nmrd  to  episodes  and  embellishments, 
^vrfiat  is  remarked ;  and  why  ?  What 
m  the  great  art  of  renderbig  a  didactic 
poam  interesting?  Of  tlwse,  what  is 
ciiserved?    From    Virgil^    Georgics, 


what  beauties  of  thk  kmd  are  men- 
tkmed?  What  other  passages  are  aiss 
mentk>ned ;  and  of  them,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  By  what  remark  are  these  il- 
lustnitkms  followed?  In  what,  by  a 
didactic  poet,  may  much  art  be  shown? 
What  instanee  have  we  of  Virgil's  ad- 
dren  hi  this  point?  Of  Dr.  Akenside^ 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  what  is 
remarked;  and  also  of  Dr. 'Armstrong, 
in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health  ?  Into 
what  style  do  satires  and  epistles  na« 
toraUy  run?  As  the  manners  and  cha> 
meters,  wluch  oceur  in  ordinary  life* 
are  their  subject,  what  foDows?  Of  sa- 
tiroy  in  its  eanv  state,  what  isobserved? 
Who  corrected  hs  grossnesBj  and  what 
was  done  br  Horace?  What  end  does 
itppofeMlonavein  view;  and  in  order 
to  this  end,  what  does  it  assume?  In 
how  many  different  wa^  and  by 
whom,  has  it  been  earned  on?  In 
what  manner  dees  Horace  conduct  it? 
Of  Juvenal's  manner,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Which  does  Perseus  resemble; 
and  for  what  is  he  distLsgaiahed  ?  Of 
poetfeal  q>ist]e8.  when  employed  on 
moral  or  critical  subjects,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  in  the  form  ci^an  epistle,  how- 
ever, what  may  be  done ;  and  what  in* 
stances  are  given?  For  what  are  such 
works  as  these  designed;  and  what 
folk>wi?  But  of  didactic  epistles,  what 
isobserved?  In  all  didactic  poetry  of 
thk  kind,  what  is  an  important  rule? 
In  what  does  much  of  their  grace  con- 
sist ;  and  what  does  diis  give  to  soch 
compositkins?  On  what,  bIbol  does 
mucn  of  their  merit  depend?  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  Of  Mr.  Pope's  ethical 
episdes,  what  is  observed?  Here,  what 
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18  further  observed  of  him,  andako  of 
Dryden?  Of  what  would  one  acarcelv 
think  hiin  capable ;  but  what  remark 
follows?  Ofhifl  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
what  is  observed  ?  From  what  does  it 
appear  that  he  was  capable  of  tender 
poetry?  But  what  are  the  qualities  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  distioffuished  ?  How 
is  this  resnark  illustrated?  What  is  the 
character  of  his  imitations  of  Horace  ? 
Of  his  paintings  of  characten^  what  is 
observed?  Wbat  idea  do  these  parts  of 
his  wnrks  give  us  of  the  effect  of  rnyme? 
Whai  does  he  himself  tell  us?  Among 
moral  and  didactic  poets,  who  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence  ?  What 
appears  in  all  his  works  ?  Of  his  Uni- 
versal Passion,  what  ia  observed? 
Thoufirh  his  wit  may  often  be  too 
sparkling,  •  yet,  what  follows  ?  Of  his 
Night  Thoughts,  what  is  observed? 
Amon^  French  authors,  who  has  much 
merit  m  didactic  poetrv?  Of  his  art  of 
-  poetry,  his  satires,  and  his  epuBtles^  what 
is  observed? 

From  didactic,  to  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed  ?  By  descriptive  poe- 
try, \^diat  is  not  meant;  and  why? 
For  what  nurpose  is  descriptkm  ^gene- 
rally introduced  ?  But  why  does  it  de* 
mand  no  small  attentkm  ?  Of  what  is 
description  the  gieat  test;  and  what 
does  It  always  distinguish  ?  How  is 
this  remark  full  vill\»trated?  To  what 
isthishappy  talent  chiefly  owing?  In 
what  lies  the  gveat  art  A  picturesque 
descriptkxi?  That  these  may  be  ijght- 
ij  selected,  what  general  directinis  are 
given?  How  win  these  general  rules 
be  best  understood  ?  Which  is  the  lai^ 
gest  and  fullest  profesKd  descriptive 
eompofiition  in  any  language ;  and  of  it 
what  ii observed?  Whatisitsstvle? 
Notwithstanding  this  defept,  of  him, 
what  is  observed?  What  had  he  stu- 
died and  copied;  and  beuog  enamour- 
ed of  her  beaut^  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Transmitting  the  impree- 
sion  which  he  felt  to  his  readers,  what 
follows  ?  What  instances  of  beautiful 
descriptkm  might  be  given;  but  what 
oneonly  is  produced?  Repeat  it.  Of 
this  passage,  what  is  remarked?  Re- 
peat the  eukigium  which  Dr.  Johnson 
ffives  of  Thompson.  What  is  said  of 
Mr.  PamcU's  talc  of  the  Hermit?  In  it, 
what  are  pieces  of  very  fine  painting ; 
and  of  them,  what  is  observed?  But  of 


all  the  BnglBh  poems  ib  the 
tive  style,  what  are  the  xicfaest  and 
most  remarkable?  Of  these  two  poem^ 
what  is  farther  observed?  Repeal  the 
passage  here  introduced  from  Uie  Pen- 
seroeo.  On  thk  passage,  what  remaiki 
are  made?  Wnat  says  Homer,  de> 
scribing  one  of  his  heroes  in  battle?  Of 
thispassage,  what  is  observed?  Into 
what  does  it  evaporate,  when  it  oomei 
into  the  hands  of^ Pope?  Repeat  Mr. 
Pbpe's  traiKlation.  What  is  to  be  ob- 
served? What  can  bear  to  be  mon 
amplified  and  prolonged;  and  why? 
But  where  a  sublime  or  pcuhetic  im- 
pression is  intended  to  be  made,  whsi, 
above  all  things,  is  required ;  and  fcr 
what  reason?  Repeat  Oasian^  deacrip- 
tkmof  a  ffhost  What,  also,  desarvn 
attentmn?  Why  should  this  be  done? 
To  whom  is  this  well  known;  and 
what  remark  follows?  What  illurtn* 
tive  example  is  given?  Of  these  five 
lines,  what  is  rems^ked?  What  is  a 
great  beauty  in  Milton's  Allegrof 
Why  flhould  every  thinji^  in  deacrip- 
tioQ  be  as  marked  and  as  particular  as 
possible?  What  ilKistratkio  of  this  re- 
maric  is  given?  What  writers  wem 
sensible  of  this ;  and  of  this,  what  in- 
stance is  given  ?  What  passage  ii  aks 
introduced  from  Horac^  illustratife  of 
the  same  remark?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  both  Homer  and  Vir^ 
are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  po^ 
c^  description?  What  fumii^  maiif 
beautiflil  inBtances  of  poeticai  deserip- 
tbn?  Of  Osaian,  what  is  obeenred? 
What  passage  k  introduced  as  one  cf 
his  fullest  d  jscriptbns  ?  Of  Shakspeare 
as  a  descriptive  poet,  what  is  observed; 
and  what  instance  is  given?  Upon 
what  does  much  of  the  oeauty  of  de- 
scnptive  poetry  depend  ?  On  this  parti- 
cular, what  remarks  are  made  ?  Whst 
poems  of  Virgil,  and  of  Horace,  nest 
be  assigned  to  this  class;  and  why? 
What  mnild  every  epithet  do?  To  il- 
lustrate this,  what  example  k  gives 
{\vm  Milton  ?  Of  the  eiMthets  here  esB- 
ployed,  what  is  observed?  Howkthii 
illustrated?  But,  of  what  kind  aie 
there  many  epithets?  Of  this  kind, 
what  instances  are  given  ?  What  do 
they  ^ve  to  the  language ;  but  what 
is  thev  effect  ?  What  is,  soroetnnes,  m 
the  power  of  a  poet  of  goiiue?  In  what 
lines   may   we  remarii    th»   efierti 
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Amonff  tlieie  ^i^  wuoMMt  what  is  ad- 
mirably ima^pned;  and  by  this  one 
WENnd^  pratntuKg  what  ?  Akin  to  this, 
is  what  epithet?  What  does  he  sayi 
Repeat  the  passage.  What  comment 
has  been  made  on  this  passage?  In  ac- 
oounting  for  what,  has  Viiffil  empby- 
•d  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and 
propriety?  Rep«it  the  passaj^.  Of 
what  may  these  instances  and  obser- 
vations give  some  just  idea  ?  When 
have  we  reason  to  distrust  an  author's 
dsBcriptiva  talents?  Of  the  best  de- 
•criptions^  what  is  observed?  What 
features  of  an  object  do  they  set  before 
OB,  and  what  do  they  give  us?         ^ 
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THE  POETRY  OP  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  which  we  are»  at  present,  em- 
ployed in  examining,  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  or  that  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  justly  deserves  a  place.  Viewing  these  sacred  books  in 
no  higher  light,  than  as  they  present  to  us  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  poetry  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the  worl^  they  afford  a  cu- 
rious object  of  criticism.  They  (Uqslay  the  taste  of  a  remote  age 
and  country.  They  exhibit  a  species  of  composition,  very  different 
from  any  odier  with  which  we  are  accjuainted,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
beautiful.  Considered  as  inspired  wntings,  they  give  rise  to  discus- 
sions of  another  kind  But  it  is  our  business,  at  present,  to  consider 
them  not  in  a  theok)gica],  but  in  a  critical  view  :  and  it  must  needs 
^ve  pleasure,  if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  composi 
tion,  adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter.  Dr. 
Lowth's  learned  treatise,  *  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrsorum,'  ought  to  be 
pensed  by  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
subject.  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valuable,  lx>tb  for  the  eleganett 
of  its  composition,  and  for  the  justness  of  the  criticism  which  it  con- 
tains. In  this  lecture,  as  I  cannot  illustrate  the  subject  with  more 
benefit  to  the  reader,  than  by  followmg  the  trackof  that  ingeiuoui 
author,  I  shaU  make  much  use  of  his  observations. 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is  such  an  apparent  diversity  in  style,  a? 
sufficiently  discovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical, 
and  which  as  prose  compositions.  While  the  historical  books,  anil 
legislative  writings  of  Moses,  are  evidently  prosaic  in  the  composi- 
tion, the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and 
several  passages  scattered  occasionally  through  the  historical  books, 
carry  the  most  plain  and  distinguisDing  marks  of  poetical  writing. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubtmg«  tnat  originally  these 
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were  written  in  iperte,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numbefs  ;  though, 
as  the  ancient  pronuneiation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  ws 
are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  or  at  most 
can  ascertain  it  but  imperfectly.  Concerning  this  point  there  have 
been  great  controversies  among  learned  men,  which  it  is  unoeceasaoj 
to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss.  Taking  theOId  Testament  in  oar 
own  translation,  which  is  extremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marksof  ma- 
ny parts  of  the  original  being  written  in  a  measured  style;  and  the 
<  disjecti  membra  poet»,'  often  show  themselves.  Let  any  person 
read  the  historical  introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  be» 
sinning  of  the  third  chapter,  and  he  cannot «void  being  sensiUe,  thai 
he  passes  all  at  once  from  the  region  of  pro^  to  that  of  poetry.  Not 
only  the  poetical  sentiments  and  the  figured  style,  warn  him  of  the 
ohange ;  but  the  cadence  of  the  sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  words, are  sensibly  altered;  the  change  is  as  great  as  when  he 
passes  from  reading  Caesar's  Commentaries,  to  read  Virgil's  iEneid. 
This  is  sufiicient  to  show  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  what 
must  be  called  poetry  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word ;  and  I  shall 
afterwards  show,  that  they  contain  instances  of  most  of  the  different 
forms  of  poetical  writing.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  mssiD^ 
that  hence  arises  a  most  invincible  argument  in  honour  of  poetry. 
No  person  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and  contemptible  art, 
which  has  been  employed  by  writers  under  divine  inspiration,  and  his 
been  chosen  as  a  proper  channel  for  conveying  to  the  world  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  amosg 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  judges,  mention  is  made  of  the 
schools  or  colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  one  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  persons  trained  in  such  schools  was,  to  sing  the  praisei 
of  God,  accompanied  with  various  instruments.  In  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  (chap.  x.  7.)  we  find,  on  a  public  occasion,  a  company  of 
these  prophets  coming  down  from  the  hill  where  their  school  was, 
*  prophesying,'  it  is  said,  <  with  the  psaltery,  tabret,  and  harp,before 
them.'  But  in  the  days  of  king  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried 
to  their  greatest  height  For  the  serviceof  the  tabernacle,  he  appoint- 
ed four  thousand  Levntes,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  and  mar 
shalled  under  several  leaders,  whose  sole  busine^  it  wa»  to  sing 
hymns,  and  to  perform  the  instrumental  music  in  the  public  worship^ 
Asuph,  Heman,and  Jeduthun,werethechief  directors  of  the  music; 
and  from  the  titles  of  some  psalms,  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
also  eminent  composers  of  hymns  or  sacred  poems.  In  chapter  %x%. 
of  llie  fir«t  book  of  Chronicles,  an  account  is  given  ot'David's  insti- 
tutions, relating  to  the  sacred  music  and  poetry; which  were  cer- 
tainly more  costly,  more  splendid  and  magnificent,  than  ever  obtaiii- 
ed  in  the  )Aiblio  service  cf  any  other  natiovi. 

The  general  «'onslnietion  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  ts  of  a  singohr 
nature,  and  pe2uliar  to  itself.  H  consists  in  dividing  every  perimi 
into  correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equal  members,  which 
•nswer  to  one  amither,  both  in  sense  ami  sound.     In  the  first  rnenH 
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ber  of  the  period  a  seotiment  10  expreaetd ;  and  iatiie  aeeood  i 
ber,  the  aame  sentiment  is  amplified,  or  is  repeated  in  differed 
terms,  or  sometimes  contrasted  with  its  opposite;  but  in  such  a 
imuiner  that  the  same  strueture,  had  nearly  the  same  number  ot 
words,  is  preserved.    This  is  the  general  strain  of  all  the  Hebrew 

fietry.  Instances  of  it  oceur  every  where  on  opening  the  Old 
cstament  Thus,  in  Psalm  xcvi.  *  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song 
—sing  untb  the  Lord  all  the  earth.  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  and  bless 
his  name-^how  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day.  Declare  his 
glory  among  the  heathen — his  wonders  among  all  the  people.  For 
the  Lord  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised — ^he  is  to  be  feared 
above  all  the  gods.  Honour  and  majesty  are  before  him— strength 
and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary.'  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  this  formof  composition,  thatour  version,  though  in  prose,  retains 
so  much  of  a  poetical  cast  For  the  version  being  strictly  word 
for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  original  sen- 
tence are  preserved ;  which,  by  this  artificial  structure,  this  regular 
alternation  and  correspondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of 
a  departure  from  the  common  style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the  He- 
brews, is  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  their 
sacred  hymns  were  wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  accompanie4 
with  music,  and  they  were  performed  by  choirs  ^r  bands  of  singers 
and  musicians,  who  answered  alternately  to  cacb  jther.  When,  for 
instance,  one  band  began  the  hymn  thus :  <  Thf  J^ord  reigneth,  let 
the  earth  rejoice;'  the  chorus,  or  semi-chorus,  look  up  the  corres- 
ponding veraicle;  *  Let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.' 
— *  Clouds  and  darkness  are  around  about  him,'  sung  the  one;  the 
other  replied,  <  Judgment  and  righteousness  are  the  habitation  of 
his  throne.'  And  in  this  manner  their  poetry,  when  set  to  music, 
naturally  divided  itself  into  a  succession  of  strophes  and  antistrophes 
eorrespondent  to  each  other;  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  antiphon, 
or  responsory,  in  the  pi.btic  religious  service  of  so  many  christian 
efaorches,  derived  its  origin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  that  the  Levites  sung 
in  this  manner;  ^ Alteraatim,' or  by  course;  (Ezra  iii.  11.)  and 
some  of  David's  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their  being  composed 
in  order  to  be  thus  performed.  The  84th  Psalm,  in  particular, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the  great  and  solemn 
.occasion  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  being  brought  back  to  Mount 
Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble  efiect  when  performed  after  this  man- 
ner, as  Dr.  Lowth  has  illustrated  it  The  whole  people  are  supposed 
to  be  attending  the  procession.  '  The  Levites  and  singers,  divided  ^ 
into  their  several  courses,  and  accompanied  with  all  their  musical 
instruments,  led  the  way.  After  the  introduction  to  the  Psalm,  in 
the  two  first  verses,  when  the  procession  begins  to  ascend  the  sacred 
mount,  the  question  isput,a9  by  a  semi-i^horus  :  <  Who  shall  ascend 
unto  the  hill  of  the  Loiyl,  and  whp  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?' 
The  response  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the  greatest  dignity: 
•  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart;  who  hath  n^t  lill!ad 
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up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.'  As  the  procession 
approaches  to  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle,  the  chorus,  with  all  their 
instruments,  join  in  this  exclamation:  ^  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye 
gati^ft,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  crerlasting  doors,  and  the  King  oi 
Glory  shall  come  in/  Here  the  semi-chorus  plainly  breaks  in,  » 
with  a  lower  voice, '  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?'  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  ark  is  introduced  into  the  tabernacle,  the  response 
is  made  by  the  burst  of  the  whole  chorus:  <  The  Lord,  strong  and 
mighty ;  the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle.'  I  take  notice  ol  this  instance 
the  rather,  as  it  serves  to  show  how  much  the  grace  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  sacred  poems,  as  indeed  of  all  poems,  depends  upoa 
our  knowing  the  particular  occasions  for  which  they  were  composed, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  to  which  they  were  adapted ;  and 
how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to  us^  through  our  m- 
perfect  acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  the  Hebrew  histonr, 
and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained,  by  eor* 
responding  versicles,  being  universally  introduced  into  the  hynms 
or  musical  poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself  through  their  other 
poetical  writings,  which  were  not  designed  to  be  sung  in  alternate 
portions,  and  which  therefore  did  not  so  much  require  this  mode 
of  composition.  But  the  mode  became  familiar  to  their  ears,  and 
carried  with  it  a  certain  solemn  majesty  of  style,  particularly  sailed 
to  sacred  subjects.  Hence,  throughout  the  prophetical  writings,  we 
find  it  prevailing  as  much  as  in  the  Psalms  of  David;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  prophet  Isaiah  :  (chap.  Ix.  1.)  ^  Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee :  fork! 
darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, — and  gross  darkness  the  people^  But 
the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee^ 
and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness 
of  thy  rising.'  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  the  great  character- 
istics of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry ;  very  different  from,  and  eveo 
opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the  sacred 
poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  concise, 
bold,  and  figurative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable  cham- 
ters.  One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrew  poets,  of  always  amplifying  the  same  thought  by  repetitioD 
or  contrast,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  style.  But  they  conduct 
themselves  so,  as  not  to  produce  this  efiect  Their  sentences  are 
always  short  Few  superfluous  words  are  used.  The  same  thought 
is  never  dwelt  upon  long.  To  tfieir  conciseness  and  sobriety  ol 
expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  sublimity;  and 
all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime,  might  profit  much,  by  iniitatiiig 
in  this  respect,  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament  For, as  I  hare  (w- 
merly  had  occasion  to  show,  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  tke 
sublime,  as  prolixity  or  difiuseness.  The  mind  is  never  so  much 
affected  by  any  great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  it  is  struck 
all  at  once.    By  attempting  to  prolong  the  impression,  we  at  the 
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same  time  weaken  it  Most  of  the  ancient  original  poets  of  all 
nations  are  simple  and  concise.  The  superfluities  and  excrescences 
of  sty le,  tirere  the  result  of  imitation  in  after-times;  when  compo- 
sition passed  into  inferior  hands,  and  flowed  from  art  and  study, 
more  than  from  native  genius. 

N  J  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with  the  most  bold  and  am- 
mateii  figures,  as  the  sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  dwell  a  lJttV» 
upon  this  ailicle ;  as,  through  our  early  familiarity  with  these  books> 
(a  familiarity  too  often  with  the  sound  of  the  words,  rather  than 
with  their  sense  and  meaning,)  beauties  of  style  escape  us  in  the 
Scripture,  which,  in  any  other  book,  would  draw  particular  atten- 
tion. Metaphors,  comparisons,  allegories,  and  personifications,  are 
there  particularly  frequent  In  oi^der  to  do  justice  to  these,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  transport  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  into  the 
land  of  Judaea ;  and  place  before  our  eyes  that  scenery,  and  those 
objects,  with  which  the  Hebrew  writers  were  conversant  Some 
attention  of  this  kind  is  requisite,  in  order  to  relish  the  writings  of 
any  poet  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  diflerent  age.  For  the  imagery 
of  every  good  poet  is  copied  from  nature,  and  real  life ;  if  it  were 
not  so,  it  could  not  be  lively  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  propriety  of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves 
in  his  situation.  Now  we  shall  find  that  the  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons of  the  Hebrew  poets,  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view 
of  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  arts  and  em- 
ployments of  their  common  life. 

Natural  objects  are  in  some 'measure  common  to  them  with  poets 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  Light  and  darkness,  trees  and  flowers, 
the  forest  and  the  cultivated  field,  suggest  to  them  many  beautiful 
6gure8.  But,  in  order  to  relish  their  figures  of  this  kind,  we  must 
take  notice,  that  several  of  them  arise  from  the  particular  circum- 
•tances  of  the  land  of  Judaea.  During  the  summer  months,  little  or 
no  rain  falls  throughout  all  that  region.  While  the  heats  continued, 
the  country  was  intolerably  parched ;  want  of  water  was  a  great 
distress ;  and  a  plentiful  shower  falling,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth, 
altered  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and  introduced  much  higher  ideas 
of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like  causes  can  suggest  to  us. 
Hence,  to  represent  distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among  them, 
to  *  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is  ;*  and  hence  to  de- 
scribe a  change  from  distress  to  prosperity,  their  metapnors  are 
founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  out  of  springs 
in  the  desert  Thus  in  Isaiah: 'The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  tho 
rose.  For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams 
in  the  desert ;  and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool ;  and 
the  thirsty  land,  springs  of  water;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons 
there  shall  be  grass,  with  rushes  and  reeds.'  Chap.  xxxv.  1  ff,  7. 
Images  of  this  nature  are  very  lamiliar  to  Isaiah^  and  occur  in  many 
parts  of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Judaea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was,  during  the  rainy 
anon ths,  exposed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  rushing  of  torrentSi  ; 
3X 
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which  cam9  down  suddenly  from  the  mountains,  and  carried  every 
thing  before  them ;  and  Jordan,  their  only  great  river,  annual^ 
overflowed  its  banks.  Hen<'e  the  frequent  allusions  to '  the  noise, 
and  to  the  rushings  of  many  waters ;'  and  hence  great  ealaiDttiesss 
often  compared  to  the  overflowing  torrent,  which,  in  such  a  coiiih 
try,  must  have  been  images  particularly  striking:  'Deep  ealleth 
onto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  thy 
billows  are  gone  over  me.'     Psalm  xlii.  7. 

The  two  most  remarkable  mountains  of  the  country,  were  Leba- 
non and  Carmel ;  the  former  noted  for  its  height,  and  the  woods  d 
lofty  cedars  that  covered  it;  the  latter,for  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  the  richnesa  of  its  vines  and  olives.  Hence,  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety^ Lebanon  is  employed  as  an  ima^  of  whatever  ia  great, 
strong,  or  magnificent;  Carmel,  of  what  is  smiling  and  beau^uL 
*  The  glory  of  Lebanon,'  says  Isaiah,  <  shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the 
excellency  of  Carmel.'  (xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  is  often  put  metaphori- 
cally for  the  whole  state  or  people  of  Israel,  for  the  temple,  for  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  Carmel,  for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
'His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,'  say^s  Solomon,  speaking  of  the 
dignity  of  a  man's  appearance ;  but  when  he  describes  female  beaii* 
ty. « Thine  head  ^s  like  mount  Carmel.'  Song  v.  15.  and  viL  5. 
rit  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that  in  the  images 
of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  sacred  poets  abouod, 
they  plainly  draw  their  descriptions  from  that  violence  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  those  concussions  of  nature,  with  which  their  climate 
rendered  them  acquainted.  Earthquakes  were  not  unfrequent; 
and  the  tempests  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  in  Juds»  and 
Arabia,  accompanied  with  whirl v^inds  and  darkness,  far  exce<^ 
any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens"  in  more  temperate  regions 
Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  the  earth  'reeling  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunkard,  and  removed  like  a  cottage.'  (xxiv.  20.)  And  ia 
those  circumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an  appearance  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  described  in  the  18th  Psalm,  when  his  *  pavilion  round 
about  him  was  darkness;  when  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  were  his 
voice ;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  said 
to  be  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered ;'  though 
there  may  be  some  reference,  as  Dr.  Lowth  thinks,  to  the  histoiy 
of  God's  descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probaUe, 
that  the  figures  were  taken  directly  from  those  commotions  of  aa- 
ture  with  which  the  autlior  was  acquainted,  and  which  suggested 
stronger  ahd  nobler  images  than  what  now  occur  to  us. 
,  Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  owq  country,  we  find  the  ritei 
of  their  religion,  and  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  common 
life,  frequently  employed  as  groundsof  imagery  among  the  Hebrews 
They  were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and  pasturaga 
These  were  arts  held  in  high  honour  among  them ;  not  disdained 
by  their  patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets.  Litiie  addicted  to  com- 
merce; separated  from  Sie  rest  of  the  world  by  tLeir  laws  and  their 
religion;  they  were,  during  the  better  days  of  their  state,  strangen 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  refinements  of  luxuiy.    Hence  flowed,  of 
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course,  thft  many  allusions  to  pastoral  life, to  the  'green  pastine^  and" 
the  still  waters/  ^nd  to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd 
orer  his  flock,  which  carry  to  this  dav  so  much  beauty  and  tender- 
ness in  them,  in  the  2Sd  Psalm,  and  m  many  other  passages  of  the 
poetical  writings  of  Scripture.  Hence,  all  the  images  founded  upon 
rural  employments^  upon  the  wine-press,  the  threshing-floor,  the 
sttibble  and  the  chaff*.  To  disrelish  all  such  images,  is  the  effect  of 
false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  as  frequent,  and  much  more  mi- 
nute and  particular^  in  his  similes,  founded  on  what  we  now  call  low 
life;  but,  in  his  management  of  them,  far  inferior  to  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, who  generally  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this  kind  some- 
what of  dignity  and  grandeur  to  ennoble  them.  What  inexpressible 
grandeur  does  the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance,  re- 
ceive from  the  Intervention  of  the  Deity :  *  The  nations  shall  rush  like 
the  rushings  of  many  waters;  but  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  they 
shall  fly  far  off*;  and  they  shall  be  chased  as  the  ehafi'of  the  mountain 
before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind.* 

Figurative  allusions,  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  religion ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean 
and  mfxclean;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service ;  to  the  dress  of 
their  priests ;  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded  in  their 
sacred  history;  as  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  descent  of 
God  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  included  the 
whole  of  their  laws  and  civil  constitution.  It  was  full  of  splendid 
external  rites  that  occupied  their  senses ;  it  was  connected  with 
every  part  of  their  national  history  and  establishment;  and  hence, 
all  ideas  founded  on  religion,  possessed  in  this  nation  a  dignity  and 
importance  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  were  uncommonly  fitted  to 
impress  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  poets  is,  in 
a  high  degree,  expressive  and  natural ;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real 
objects  that  were  before  their  eyes ;  it  has  this  advantage,  of  being 
more  complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas 
and  manners,  than^that  of  mo|t  other  poets.  In  reading  their  works, 
we  find  ourselves  continually  in  the  land  of  Judasa^  The  palm-trees, 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  ever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of 
their  territory,  the  circumstances  of  their  climate,  the  mannersof  the 
people,  and  the  august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass 
under  diff*erent  forms  before  us. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  sacred  poets  are  generally 
abort,  touching  on  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rather  than 
branching  out  mto  little  episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have  per 
haps  an  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  whose  com- 
parisons, by  the  length  to  which  they  are  extended,  sometimes 
interrupt  the  narration  too  much,  and  carry  too  visible  marks  of 
atudy  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the  Hebrew  poets,  they  appfear 
more  like  the  glowings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just  glancing  asideio  s6me 
resembling  object,  and  presently  returning  to  its  track.     Such  is  the 
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followine:  fine  comparison,  introduced  to  describe  the  happy  inils. 
ence  of  good  government  upon  a  people,  in  what  ans  called  tht 
last  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  2d  book  of  Samad :  (xxiii.  3.) 
^  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God; 
and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riselh; 
even  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  d 
Che  earth,  bv  clear  shining  after  rain/'  This  is  one  of  the  moA 
regular  and  formal  comparisons  in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them.  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  of  it,  that 
remarkably  fine  and  well-supported  allegory,  which  occurs  in  the 
80th  Psalm,  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  a  vine. 
Of  parables,  which  form  a  species  of  allegory,  the  prophetical  wii- 
tings  are  full ;  and  if  to  us  they  sometimes  appear  obscure,  we  most 
remember,  that  in  those  early  times,  it  was  universally  the  mode 
throughout  all  the  eastern  nations,  to  convey  sacred  truths  under 
mysterious  figures  and  representations. 

But  the  poetical  figure,  which,  beyond  all  others,  elevates  the 
style  of  Scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  sublimity,  is 
prosopopoeia  or  personification.  No  personifications  employed  by 
any  poets,  are  so  magnificent  and  striking  as  those  of  the  inspired 
writers.  On  great  occasions,  they  animate  every  part  of  nature; 
especially,  when  any  appearance  or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is 
concerned.  <<  Before  him  went  the  pestilence — ^the  waters  saw  thee, 
0  God,  and  were  afraid — ^the  mountains  saw  thee,  and  they  trem- 
bled— the  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by — ^the  deep  ottered 
his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.''  When  inquiry  is  made 
about  the  place  of  wisdom.  Job  introduces  the  <<  Deep,  saying,  it  b 
not  in  me ;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me.  Destruction  and 
death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears."  That 
noted  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the 
(all  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of /irsonified  objects ;  the  fir-trees 
and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the  fall  of 
the  tyrant :  hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the  dead  to  meet  htm 
at  his  commg;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking,  and  join- 
ing in  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain,  are  the  many  lively  acd 
passionate  apostrophes  to  cities  and  countries,  to  persons  and  things 
with  which  the  prophetical  writings  every  where  abound.  <'  O  thoo 
sword  of  the  Lord!  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  pat 
thyself  up  into  the  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still."  "How  can  it  be  quiet," 
(as  the  reply  is  instantly  made)  "seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  its 
charge  against  Askelon,  and  the  sea-shore?  there  hath  he  appointed 
it"     Jerem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  ii  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  upon  all  the 
instances,  the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is, 
beyond  the  style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and  ani- 
mated. It  is  extremely  difierent  from  that  regular  correct  expret- 
sion,  to  jvvhich  our  ears  are  accustomed  in  modem  poetry.  It  is  the 
burst  of  inspiration.  The  scenes  are  not  coolly  describedt  bat  re- 
preaented  as  passing  before  our  eyes.     Every  object,  aod  eveiy 
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person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to,  as  if  present  The  transition 
19  often  abrupt;  the  connexion  often  obscure ;  the  persons  arc  often 
ehanged :  figures  crowded,  and  heaped  upon  one  another.  Bold 
sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its  character.  We  see  the  spirit 
of  the  writer  raised  beyond  himself,  and  labouring  to  find  vent  for 
ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the  Scriptures, ingeneral,  I 
shall  conclude  this  dissertation,  with  a  short  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  poetieal  composition  in  the  sacred  books;  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  some  of  the  chief  writers. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  chiefly  of  the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric.  Of  the 
didactic  species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal 
instance.  The  nine  first  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  poetical, 
adorned  with  many  distinguished  graces  and  figures  of  expression. 
At  the  tenth  chapter  the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  and  descends  into 
a  lower  strain,  which  is  continued  to  the  end :  retaining,  however, 
that  sententious  pointed  manner,  and  that  artful  construction  of  pe- 
riod, which  distinguish  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  book  of  Eccle- 
stastes  comes  likewise  under  this  head ;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as 
the  119th  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture; such  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  ; 
several  passages  in  the  prophetical  books ;  and  several  of  Diavid's 
Psalms,  composed  on  occasions  of  distress  and  mourning.  The  42d 
Psalm,  in  particular,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  tender  and  plaintive. 
But  the  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  book,  entitled  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah.  As  the  prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  holy  city,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  whole  state,  he  assembles  all  the  affecting  images  which  a  sub- 
ject so  melancholy  could  suggest  The  composition  is  uncommonly 
artificial.  By  turns,  the  prophet,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  are  in- 
troduced, as  pouring  forth  their  sorrows ;  and  in  the  end,  a  chorus  of 
the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive  supplications  to 
God.  The  lines  of  the  original,  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear  from 
our  translation,  are  longer  tfian  is  usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew 
poetry :  and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more  flowing  and  beU 
ter  adapted  to  the  querimonious  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  aflbrds  us  a  high  exemplification  of  pasto- 
ral poetry.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  mystical  allegory;  in  its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  pasto* 
ral,  or  a  perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in  the  character  of 
shepherds ;  and  suitably  to  that  form,  it  is  full  of  nral  and  pastoral 
images,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied  with 
music,  the  01^  Testament  is  full.  Besides  a  great  number  of 
hymns  and  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books,  such  as  the  song  of  Moses,  the  song  of  Deborah, 
and  maayotliers  of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to  bv 
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considered  as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes.    In  tbese*  we  find  the  ode 

exhibited  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  form^  and  supported  with  the 
highest  spirit  of  lyric  poetry ;  sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful,  and  tri- 
umphant ;  sometimes  solemn  and  magnificent ;  sometimes  tender  aad 
soft.  From  these  instances,  it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  eoo- 
tained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  full  exemplifications  of  several  of  the 
chief  kinds  of  poetical  writing. 

Among^  the  difierent  composers  of  the  sacred  books,  there  is  aa 
evident  diversity  of  style  and  manner;  and  to  trace  their  different 
characters  in  this  view,  will  contribute  not  a  little  towards  our  read- 
ing their  writings  with  greater  advantage*  The  most  emiaent  of 
the  sacred  poets  are,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  David,  aad 
Isaiah.  As  the  compositions  of  David  are  of  the  lyric  kind,  there  is 
agrcater  variety  of  style  and  manner  in  his  works,  than  in  those  of  the 
other  two.  The  manner  in  which,  considered  merely  as  a  poet, 
David  chiefly  excels,  is  the  pleasing,  the  soft,  and  the  tender.  la 
nis  Psalms  there  are  many  lofty  and  sublime  passages;  but,  instrtngtb 
of  description,  he  yields  to  Job;  in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isaiah. 
It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  grandeur,  for  which  David  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  to  this  he  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon  aomt 
occasions,  he  rises  above  it  The  Psalms  in  which  he  touehes  w 
most  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  happiness  of  the  right- 
eous, or  the  goodness  of  God ;  expresses  the  tender  breathings  of  a 
devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  affectionate  supplications  to 
Heaven.  Isaiah  ia,without  exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all  poeta 
This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation ;  and,  what  is  a  Hiate> 
rial  circumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  Scripture  appear  to  haw 
been  more  happily  translated  than  the  writings  of  this  prophet 
Majesty  is  his  reigning  character;  a  majesty  more  con)niandii^« 
and  more  uniformly  supported,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  resl 
of  the  Old  Testament  poets.  He  possesses,  indeed,  a  di|i^ity  and 
grandeur,  both  in  his  conceptions  and  expressions,  which  is  altogether 
unpai*alleled,  and  peculiar  to  himself.  There  is  more  clearness  ud 
order  too,  and  a  more  visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  his  book,  thM 
in  any  other  of  the  prophetical  writings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  prophets, «« 
immediately  see  in  Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.  Isaiah  emplojfs 
himself  generally  on  magnificent  subjects.  Jeremiah  seldom  disco- 
vers any  disposition  to  be  sublime,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender 
and  elegiac.  Ezekiel,  in  poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much  inferior 
to  them  both;  but  he  is  distinguished  by  a  character  of  uncommon  force 
and  ardour.  To  use  the  elegant  expressions  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with 
regard  to  this  prophet:^  Est  atrox,  vehemens,  tragious ;  in  scnsibo^ 
fervidus,  acerbus,  indignabundus ;  in  iroaginibus  fecundtia,  trucor 
lentus,  et  nonnunquam  pene  deformis;  in  dictione  grandiloquiii^ 
gravis,  austerus,  et  interdum  incultus;  frequens  in  repetitionibm, 
nou  decoris  aut  gratia  oausa,  sed  ex  indignatione  et  violentia 
Wuicquid  susceperit  tractandum  id  sedulo  persf-quitur;  in  eo  uaaci 

rk*  ^  r**"* '  *  proposito  raro  deflectens.  In  caeteria,  a  plerisqas 
Vtttibua  .onasse  superatus ;  sed  in  eo  geaere^  ad  quod  videliir  a  na* 
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tota  uniee  eomptratus,  niihiniin.  ri,  pondere^  impetu,  gnncHttte,  ii«*- 
mo  anqaam  eum  superavit/  The  same  learned  writer  compares 
iaaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Ezekiel  to  ^schylus. 
MoKt  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical ;  of  Jeremiah  and^ 
Ezekiel,  not  above  one  half  can  be  held  to  belong  to  poetry/ 
Among  the  minor  propheta,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  e*- 
pecially  Nahum,  are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit  In  the  pro* 
phecies  of  Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  which  I 
shall  conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generally  re- 
puted the  most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books;  the  author  uncer- 
tain. It  is  remarkable,  that  this  book  has  no  connexion  With  the 
affairs  or  manners  of  the  Jews  or  Hebrew**  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumaea,  which  is  a  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the 
imagery  employed  is  generally  of  a  different  kind,  from  what  I  before 
showed  to  bie  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  poeta.  We  meet  with  no  al- 
lusions to  the  great  events  of  sacred  history,  to  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Jews,  to  febanon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  of  Judsa.  We  find  few  comparisons  founded  on  rivers 
or  torrents ;  these  were  not  familiar  objects  io  Arabia.  But  the 
longest  comparison  that  occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent 
and  well  known  ip  that  region,  a  brook  that  fails  in  the  season  of  heat, 
and  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  not  only  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to  them  all, 
except  those  of  Isaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David 
the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive,  of  all 
the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  strength  of  des- 
cription, characterize  the  author.  No  writer  whatever  ]u>ounds  so 
much  io  metaphors.  He  may  be  said  not  to  describe,  but  to  render 
visible,  whatever  he  treats  of.  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  given. 
Let  us  remark  only  those  strong  and  lively  colours,  with  which,  in 
the  following  passages  taken  from  the  18th  and  20th  chapters  of  his 
book,  he  paints  the  condition  of  the  wicked  *,  observe  how  rapidly 
his  figures  rise  before  us ;  and  what  a  deep  impression,  at  the  same 
time,  they  leave  on  the  imagination.  '  Knowest  thou  not  this  ot  old, 
since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the 
wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment? 
Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach 
the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever.  He  shall  fly  away  as  a  dream, 
and  shall  not  be  found ;  yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  a  vision 
of  the  night.  The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  sec  him  no  more ; 
they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say.  Where  is  he? — He  shall  siick 
the  poison  of  asps;  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him.  In  the  ful- 
neas  of  his  sufficiency,  he  shall  be  in  straits ;  every  hand  shall  come 
upon  him.  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel 
shall  strike  him  through.  A II  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret  pla- 
ces. A  fire  ant  o  own  shall  consume  him.  The  heaven  shall  re- 
veal bis  ioiquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  The  in« 
!  of  his  house  shall  depart     His  goods  shall  flo*7  away  in  the 
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day  ^  wratii.  The  light  of  Ae  wicked  shall  be  pot  out ;  the  figfat 
shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle.  The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  he 
straitened,  and  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down.  For  he  is  cast 
,  into  a  net,  by  his  own  feet  He  walketh  upon  a  snare.  TeiTon 
shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side ;  and  the  robber  shall  prevail 
against  him.  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.  Hk 
remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have  bo  naiae 
in  the  street.  He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness.  Thej 
that  come  after  him  shaU  be  astonished  at  his  day.  He  shall  diink 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Ahnighty.' 


aiTESTIONS. 


Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry, 
which  we  are  at  present  empk^ed  in 
examining,  what  justly  deserves  a 
place?  With  what  view  alone,  do  the 
sacred  books  afford  a  curious  object  of 
criticism'?  What  do  they  displav;  and 
what  exhibit  ?  In  what  view  do  they 

S'ive  rise  to  discosskm  of  another  kind? 
ut  what,  at  present,  is  our  budness ; 
and  what  must  needs  give  pleasure  ? 
What  treatise  ought  to  be  particularly 
perused ;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  In 
this  lecture,  what  course  is  consequently 
pursued?  In  showing  what,  need  not 
many  words  be  spent?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  What  is  there  no  reason  to 
doubt?  What  has  this  occasioned? 
Taking  the  Old  Testament,  in  our  own 
translation,  what  do  we  find  ?  How  is 
this  remark  iUostrated  ?  To  show  what, 
is  this  sufficient :  and  afterwards,  what 
shall  be  shown?  What  may  it  be  pro- 
per, in  passing,  to  remark?  what  iuus- 
tration  of  this  remark  is  given?  What 
evidence  have  we,  that  musks  and 
poetry  were  cultivated  among  the  He- 
Drews,  from  the  earliest  times  ?  Of  the 
general  construction  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
what  is  remarked?  In  what  does  it  con- 
sist ?  What  is  done  in  the  first  member 
of  the  perk)d ;  and  also  in  the  second  ? 
What  mstance,  to  illustrate  this  form 
ol  Hebrew  poetry,  is  given?  To  this 
kim  of  composition,  what  is  owing; 
and  why  ?  From  what  is  the  origin  of 
xbm  form  of  composition  among  the  He- 
brews, to  be  deduced?  With  what  were 
uiey  accompanied ;  and  bv  whom  were 
vhey  performed?  To  iflustrate  this, 
what  instances  are  given?  In  this 
manner,  their  poetry^  when  set  to 
■rosic,  *iaturally    divided   itself  into 


what?  Whence,  what  nrababhr  dsi- 
ved  its  origin?  In  the  book  of  Eb& 
what  are  we  exNessiy  told ;  and  a 
some  of  David's  Psalnrid,  what  ktb- 
served  ?  Repeat  the  remarks  made  in 
the  24th  Psalm,  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark. Why  does  oar  author  notiee  thii 
instance?  The  method  of  eomposiliBB 
which  has  been  ezplaioed,  beiiig  uoh 
versally  introduced  into  the  hymos  of 
the  Jews,  what  was  the  oonsequeiiret 
But  of  this  mode,  what  is  obwved  ? 
Hence,  where  do  we  find  it  prevaihof ; 
and  what  instance  is  given  9  Of  t^ 
form  of  writing,  what  is  remarked  1  In- 
dependently m  thm  peculiar  mode  of 
construction,  by  what  is  the  sacred 
poetry  distinsruished  ?  What  are  its  twc 
most  remarkable  charaders?  ¥nttt 
might  one  at  first  imagiae?  But  how  ds 
they  prevent  this  e&ct?  To  what  ii 
their  poetry  indebted  fcM*  much  of  in 
sublimity  ?  How  might  all  writers,  who 
attempt  the  sublime,  profit  much ;  aiK 
why  ?  When  is  the  mind  moat  affected 
l>y  any  great  idea;  and  what  is  theef^ 
feet  of  attempting  to  prokiof^  the  in- 
pression  ?  Of  most  of  the  ancient  on- 
ginal  poets,  what  is  observed ;  and  of 
what  were  the  superfluitiee  and  ezere- 
scenoes  of  style,  the  oeoolt?  With  what 
do  the  sacred  books  more  pailiciilaii]f 
abound,  than  any  other  writiiiga  f  Why 
is  it  proper  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  a^ 
tide  ?  What  figures  there,  are  paitiCQ- 
larly  frequent  ?  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  these,  what  is  necessary?  Ip  onitf 
to  do  what,  is  some  attention  of  tks 
kind  requisite;  and  why?  PorsiM 
this  course,  what  diall  we  find  ?  Of 
natural  objects,  what  is  observed ;  and 
what  suggest  to  them  many  hrautifU 
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QirureB?  But  in  <xrcler  lo  reluh  their 
$^ures  of  this  kind,  of  what  must  we 
take  notice  ?  Of  this  remark,  what  il- 
lustration is  given  ?  Again,  as  Judea 
was  a  hilly  eonntiy,  to  what,  during 
tho  rainv  months^  was  it  exposed  ? 
Hence,  the  frequent  allusiooB  to  what ; 
and  hence  to  wnat  are  flreat  calamities 
frequently  compared  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage here  introduced  from  the  Psalms. 
Which  were  the  two  most  remarkable 
mountains  of  the  country:  and  for 
vrhBi  were  they  respectively  noted? 
Hence,  how  are  thev.  with  the  ffreatest 
propriety,  ^nployed?  Repeat  Sie  illus- 
trations that  follow.  Under  this  head, 
what  is  farther  to  be  remarked?  Or 
earthquakes,  tempests,  and  thunder  and 
lig^htnW,  what  is  observed  ?  How  does 
Isaiah  describe  the  earth  ?  .  In  those 
eircumstances  of  terror^  with  which  an 
apnearance  of  the  almighty  is  descri- 
bed, from  what,  is  it  probable,  the 
fi^guret  were  taken?  Repeat  the  pas- 

Sesides  the  natural  objects  of  their 
own  country,  what  did  the  Hebiews 
frequently  employ  as  grounds  of  im- 
agery? With  what  were  they  chiefly 
occupied ;  and  in  what  estimation  were 
chese  held  ?  As  they  were  little  addict- 
ed to  commerce,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and 
their  religion,  what  was  the  conse- 
ijuenee?  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
what  alluskms  ffewed?  Hence,  also, 
ivhat  images  were  employed  ?  To  dis- 
relish such  images  iathe  eBect  of  what? 
Of  Homer,  what  is  here  observed? 
Repeat  the  passage  here  introduced 
from  Isaiah  illustrative  of  this  remark. 
To  what,  also,  do  we  frequently  ind 
6gurative  allusions?  What  instances 
are  mentioned?  "What  did  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrew^  include  ?  Of  what  was 
It  full ;  and  with  what  was  it  connect- 
ed? Hence,  what  followed  ?  From  all 
this,  what  results  ?  Whence  is  it  copied ; 
and  what  advantage  has  it?  In  read- 
ing their  works,  where  do  we  find  our- 
oeTves;  what  are  ever  rising  in  our 
view ;  and  what  constantly  pass  in  dif- 
ferent forms  before  us  ?  Of  the  compari- 
sons employed  by  the  sacred  poets, 
what  is  ojbscrved  ?  In  this  respect,  over 
whom  have  they  an  advantage ;  and 
how  does  this  appear?  To  illustrate  this 
remark,  what  fine  comparison  is  intro- 
4laeed?  Repeat  it:  and  of  it,  what  k 


observed?  What  other  figure  w  aisa 
frequently  found  in  Scripture?  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure*  what 
was  done?  Of  the  parables  of  the  pro- 
phetkal  writings,  what  is  observed? 
What  poetkal  figure  is  it,  which,  be- 
yond all  others,  elevates  the  style  of 
Scripture?  How  is  this  fully  illustrated? 
What  is  the  general  remark  on  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament? 
From  wliat  is  it  extremely  different; 
and  what  is  it?  How  are  the  scenes 
represented ',  and  how  is  this  illustn^ 
ted?  Ailerthese  remarks  on  the  poetry 
of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  with  what 
is  tills  dissertation  concluded?  What 
are  the  several  kinds  of  poetical  com- 
position which  we  find  in  Scripture  ?  Of 
didactic  noetry,  what  is  the  principal 
instance  i  Of  the  nine  first  chapters  of 
that  book,  what  is  observed ;  and  what 
is  said  of  the  rest  ?  What  other  parts 
of  Scripture  likewise  come  under  this 
head  ?  Of  elegiac  poetry,  what  beauti- 
ful specimens  occur  in  Scripture? 
Which  of  the  Psahns  is,^in  the  highest 
degree,  tender  and  plaintive?  But  which 
is  the  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac 
composition  in  the  Scriptures,  and  per- 
haps that  was  eyer  written  ?  Of  thie 
poem,  what  is  observed?  What  does 
tlie  son^  of  Sok)mon  affi>rd  us  ?  Cpnsi^ 
dered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing, what  is  it;  and  what  is  it  in  its 
form  ?  Suitably  to  this  form,  of  what  is 
it  full?  In  what  noetry  does  the  Old 
Testament  abounu?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated?  In  the  Psalms,  what 
do  we  find  ?  From  these  instances,  what 
clearly  appears  ?  Of  the  difiTerent  &  m- 
posers  of  the  sacred  books,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Who  are  the  most  eminent  of 
the  sacred  poets  ?  As  the  compositions 
of  David  are  cliiefiy  of  the  lyric  kind, 
what  is  the  conseouence ;  and  in  what 
does  he  excel  '^  In  nis  Psalms,  what  are 
found ;  but  to  whom  does  he  yield ;  and 
in  what?  For  what  is  David  chiefly 
distinguished?  In  what  Psalms  does 
he  touch  us  most?  Of  Isaiah,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  what  is  this  abundantly 
visible;  and  what  is  a  material  circum- 
stance? What  is  his  reigning  charac- 
ter; and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  does  he  possess;  and  what  pre- 
vails in  his  bx)k,  to  a  greater  extent, 
than  in  any  other  book  of  t lie  propheti- 
cal i^-ritings?  How  do  h^'mh  and  Jere- 
miah oompare;  and  of  Ezekiel,  what 
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ii  observed?  Wliat  eomparfcooti 
Birfuip  Lowth  make?  Or  most  of  the 
books  of  laaiah,  and  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  what  ib  farther  ob^ryed? 
Amoiiff  the  miDor  poeta,  who  are  dis- 
linguiuied  for  poetical  spirit;  and  in 
whan  piophedei  is^'there  no  poetry? 
Of  what  does  it  stiU  remain  for  us  to 
■peak?  What  are  the  general  remarks 
made  upon  it?  Of  the  poetry  (^  the 
bookof  Job,  what  is  observed?  How  is 
this  illiwtrated  ?  Repeat  the  paaaage 
with  wbJeh  these  remarks  are  dosed. 


1.  Introductory  remarks. 

2.  Music  &od  poetry  very  early  cultivmed. 

3.  Its  construction  peculiar  to  ttseUl 

4.  Its  remarkable  conciseness  and  strenistk 

A.  Tbe  boldness  of  its  figures. 

B.  Niitun4  objects  figtvatively  used. 

c*  Awful  and  terrible  imagery  mtrodwed. 

D.  Reliijrious  rig'hts  employed. 

B.  Tbeirim8gery,expre88iv«andii8tnniL 

p.  Their  oompansons  short  and  pointed* 

o.  Allegory  of  frequent  use. 

H.  Penonification  their  boidcsi  BgoraL 
&  tlie  different  kinds  of  Hebrew  potfiy. 
6.  Distinguished  Hebrew  poets. 

A.  The  book  of  Job. 


LECTURE  XLIIs 


EPIC  POETRY. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  highest  kinds  of  poetical 
ting,  the  epic  and  the  dramatic.  I  begin  with  the  epic.  This  ko- 
tore  shall  be  employed  upon  the  general  principles  of  that  species  of 
comporition  :  after  which,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  most  celebrated  epic  poets. 

The  epic  poem  b  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical  workik 
the  roost  dignified^  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  in  execu- 
tion. To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and  interest  all  read- 
ers, by  being  at  once  entertaining,  important,  and  instructive ;  to 
fill  it  with  suitable  incidents ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  charac- 
ters and  of  descriptions  ;  and,  throughout  a  long  work,  to  maintua 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  that  elevation  of  style,  which  tbe 
epic  character  requires,  is  unquestionably  the  highest  effort  of  poeti- 
cal genius.  Hence  so  very  few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt  that 
strict  critics  will  hardly  allow  any  other  poems  to  bear  the  name  of 
epic,  except  the  Iliad  and  the  iEneid. 

There  is  no^  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critics  have 
displayed  more  pedantry  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disquisitions, 
founded  on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have  given  such 
an  air  of  mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  an 
ordinary  reader  to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem  is.  By  Bossu^s  de- 
finition. It  k  a  discourse  invented  by  art,  purely  to  form  the  mannen 
of  men,  by  means  of  instructions  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  some 
important  action  which  is  related  in  verse.  This  definition  wouM 
suit  several  of  iBsop's  fables,  if  they  were  somewhat  extended,  and 
put  into  verse ;  and  accordingly,  to  illustrate  his  definition,  the  critic 
draws  a  parallel,  in  form,  between  the  construction  of  one  of  ^sop's 
fables  and  the  plan  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says  he,  wiadL 
either  a  writer  of  fables,  or  of  heroic  poems,  does,  is  to  choose  some 
maxim  or  point  of  morality ;  to  inculcate  which,  is  to  be  the  design 
of  his  wort.  Next,  he  invents  a  general  story,  or  a  series  of  facl^ 
without  any  names,  such  as  he  judges  will  be  most  proper  for  iUustra- 
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ting  his  intended  moral.  Lastly,  he  partieQla  jses  his  stor^ ;  that 
is,  if  he  be  a  fabulist,  he  introduces  his  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  wolf ; 
or  if  he  be  an  epic  poet,  he  looks  out  in  ancient  history  for  some 
proper  names  otherocs  to  give  to  his  actors ;  and  tbeik  his  plan  is 
completed. 

liiis  is  one  of  the  most  frigid  and  absurd  ideas  that  ever  entered 
ioto  the  mind  of  a  critic.  Homer,  ho  says,  saw  the  Grecians  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  independent  states ;  but  very  often  obliged 
to  unite  into  one  body  against  their  common  enemies.  The  most 
useful  instruction  which  he  could  give  them  in  this  situation,  was, 
that  a  misunderstanding  between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common 
cause.  In  order  to  enforce  this  instruction,  he  contrived,  in  his  own 
mind,  such  a  general  story  as  this.  Several  princes  join  in  a  con- 
federacy against  their  enemy.  The  prince  who  was  chosen  as  the 
leader  of  the  rest,  afironts  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates, 
who  thereupon  withdraws  himself,  and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
common  enterprise.  Great  misfortunes  are  the  consequence  of  this 
division ;  till  at  length,  both  parties  having  suffered  by  the  quarrel, 
the  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure  and  is  reconciled  to  the 
leader ;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there  ensues  complete  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies.  Upon  this  general  plan  of  his  fable,  adds 
Bossu,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  whether,  in  filling  it  up.  Ho- 
mer had  employed  Uie  names  ot  beasts,  like  iBsop,  or  of  men.  He 
would  have  been  equally  instructive  either  way.  But  as  he  rather 
fancied  to  write  of  heroes,  he  pitched  upon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the 
scene  of  his  fable ;  he  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there ;  he 
gave  the  name  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader ;  that  of 
Achillas  to  the  offended  prince ;  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  jnanner, 
may  believe  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce,  with  great  certainty, 
that  an  author  who  should  compose  according  to  such  a  plan ;  who 
should  arrange  all  the  subject  in  bis  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the 
nnoral,  before  he  had  ever  thought  of  the  personages  who  were  to 
be  the  actora,  might  write,  perhaps,  useful  fables  for  children ;  but' 
as  to  an  epic  poem,  if  he  adventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be 
such  as  would  find  few  readers.  No  person  of  any  taste  can  enters 
tain  a  doubt,  that  the  firat  objects  which  strike  an  epic  poet  are,  the 
hero  whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and  the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to 
be  the  ground-work  of  his  poem.  He  does  not  sit  down,  like  a  phi- 
losopher, to  form  the  plan  of  a  treatise  of  morality.  His  genius  is 
fired  by  some  great  enterprise,  which,  to  him,  appears  noble  and 
interestinff ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon,  as  worthy  oi 
being  celebrated  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  There  is  no  subject 
of  this  kind,  but  will  always  afford  some  general  moral  instructions 
arising  from  it  naturally.  The  instruction  which  Bossu  points  out, 
ia  certainly  suffgested  by  the  Iliad  ^  and  there  is  another  which 
arises  as  naturally » and  may  just  as  well  be  assigned  for  the  moral  of 
that  poem ;  namely,  that  providence  avenges,  tho«e  who  have  suffer- 
ed injustice;  but  that  when  they  allow  their  resentment  to  carry 
them  too  fiur,  it  brings  misfortunes  on  themselves.    The  subject 
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nf  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  caused  07  the  injostioe  of 
Aj^amemnon.  Jupiter  avenges  Achilles  by  giving  success  to  the 
Trojans  9jainst  Agamemnon;  but  by  continuing  obstinate  in  his 
resentment,  Achilles  loses  his  beloved  friend  Patroclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  4epic  poem  is,  the  recital 
of  some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form*    This  is  as  exact 
s  definition,  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  subject    It  compre- 
hends several  other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso ;  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
three  most  regular  and  complete  epic  works  that  ever  were  compo- 
sed.    But  to  exclude  all  poems  from  the  epic  class,  which  are  not 
formed  exactly  upon  the  same  model  as  these,  is  the  pedantry  01 
criticism.     We  can  give  exact  definitions  and  descriptions  of  mine* 
rals,  plants,  and  animals ;  and  can  arrange  them  with  precision,  un- 
der the  difibrent  classes  to  which  they  belong,  because  nature  a(fi>^ 
a  visible  unvarying  standard,  to  which  we  refer  them.     But  with 
regard  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  where  nature  has  fixed  no 
standard,  but  leaves  scop>e  for  beauties  of  many  difierent  kinds,  it  15 
bbsurd  to  attempt  defining  and  limiting  them  with  the  sanae  preci 
sion.     Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  d^eoerates  into 
trifling  questions  about  words  and  names  only.     I  therefore  have 
no  scruple  to  class  such  poems  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  Statius's  Thebaid,  Jssian's  Fingal  and  Temora,  Camogos* 
Lusiad,  Voltaire's  Henriade,  Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glover's  Le- 
onidas,  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  under  the  same  species  of  composition 
with  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid ;  though  some  of  them  approach  much 
nearer  than  others  to  the  perfection  of  these  celebrated  works. 
They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  epic ;  that  is,  poetical  ]*ecitals  of  neat  ad- 
ventures ;  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 
Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence  of 
an  epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived  to  illus- 
trate some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  poetry  is  of  a  more 
moral  nature  than  this.     Its  efiect  in  promoting  virtue,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction,  which  results  from  the 
whole  story,  like  the  moral  of  one  of  iEsop's  fables.     This  is  a 
poor  and  trivial  view  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  perusing 
a  long  epic  work,  that  at  the  end  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  from  it 
some  common-place  morality.    Its  effect  arises  from  the  impression 
which  the  parts  of  the  poem  separately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken 
together,  make  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  from  the  great  exam- 
ples which  it  sets  before  us,  and  the  high  sentiments  with  whidi  it 
warms  our  hearts.    The  end  which  it  proposes  is  to  extend  oar 
ideas  of  human  perfection :  or,  in  ether  words,  to  excite  admiration. 
Now  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  proper  representations  of  he- 
roic deeds  and  virtuous  characters.     For  high  virtue  is  the  object, 
which  all  mankind  are  formed  to  admire ;  and,  therefore,  epic  poenv 
are,  and  must  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue.     Valour,  tnith» 
i'lstice,  fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are  .the  objects 
which,  in  thecourse  of  such  compositions,  are  presented  toour  roir4ls 
under  the  most  splendi  J  atid  honourable  colours.  In  behalf  of  virta- 
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ous  persoDsges,  our  affections  are  engaged;  in  their  designs,  and 
their  distresses,  we  are  interested  ;  the  generous  and  public  affec- 
tions are  awakened  ;  the  mind  is  purified  fVom  sensual  and  mean 
oursuits  and  accustomed  to  take  part  in  great  heroic  enterprises 
It  is  indeed  no  small  testimony  in  honour  of  virtue,  tnat  several  of 
the  most  refined  and  elegant  entertainments  of  mankind,  such  a« 
that  species  of  poetical  composition  which  we  now  consider,  must 
be  grounded  on  moral  sentiments  and  impressions.  This  is  a  testi- 
onony  of  such  weight,  that;  were  it  in  the  power  of  skeptical  philo- 
ciphers  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings,  which  establish 
the  essential  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of 
epic  poets  alone  were  sufficient  to  refute  their  false  philosophy; 
showing  by  that  appeal  which  they  eonstautly  make  to  the  feelings 
c^  mankind  in  favour  of  virtue,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid 
deep  and  strong  in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of  epic  composition,  sufficiently 
mark  its  distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of  poetry.  In  pastoral 
writing,  the  reigning  Idea  is  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Compaa- 
sion  is  the  great  object  of  tragedy;  ridicule,  the  province  of  comedy. 
The  predominant  character  of  the  epic  is,  admiration  excited  by 
heroic  actions.  It  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  history,  both 
by  its  poetical  form,  and  the  liberty  of  fiction  which  it  assumes. 
It  is  a  more  calm  composition  than  tragedy.  It  admits,  nay  requires, 
the  pathetic  and  ^he  violent,  on  particular  occasions ;  but  the  pa- 
thetic is  not  expected  to  be  its  general  character.  It  requires, 
more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry,  a  grave,  equal,  and  support- 
ed dignity.  It  takes  in  a  greater  compass  of  time  and  action,  than 
dramatic  writing  admits ;  and  thereby  allows  a  more  full  display 
of  characters.  Dramatic  writings  display  characters  chiefly  by 
means  of  sentiments  and  passions;  epic  poetry,  chiefl)*  by  means 
at  actions.  The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so 
Tiolent,  but  they  are  more  prolonged.  These  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  species  of  composition.  But,  in  order  to  give 
m  more  particular  and  critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  epic 
poem  under  three  heads;  first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action ; 
secondly,,  with  respect  to  the  actors,  or  characters;  and  lastly,  with 
respect  to  the  narration  of  the  poet 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  must  have  three  pro- 
perties; it  must  be  one;  it  must  be  great ;  it  must  be  interesting. 

First,  it  must  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet  chooses 
for  his  subject  I  have  frequently  bad  occasion  to  remark  the 
importance  of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition,  in  order  to 
make  a  full  and  strong  impression  upon  the  mind.  With  the  high- 
est reason,  Aristotle  insists  upon  this,  as  essential  to  epic  poetry  ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  material  of  all  his  rules  respecting  it 
For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures,  several' 
scattered  and  independent  facts  can  never  affect  a  reader  so  deeply, 
Dor  engage  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale  that  is  one  and  con- 
nected, where  the  several  incidents  hang  upon  one  another,  and 
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are  all  made  to  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  end.  In  a 
regular  epic,  the  more  sensible  this  unity  is  rendered  to  the  iroa- 
gination,  the  better  will  be  the  effect;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  Aria- 
toUe  has  oba«*rved,*i  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himacH 
to  the  actions  of  one  man,  or  to  those  which  happened  daring  a 
certain  period  of  time ;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself; 
and  arise  from  all  the  parts  combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems,  unity  of  action  is  sufficiently  spps- 
rent  Virgil,  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  the  establish- 
ment of  ^neas  in  Italy.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
poem,  this  object  is  ever  in  our  yiew,  and  links  all  the  parts  of  it 
together  with  full  connexion.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is  of  the 
»ame  nature ;  the  return  and  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  his  own 
country.  The  subject  of  Tasso,  is  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  infidels ;  that  of  Milton,  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise;  and  both  of  them  ve  unexceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the 
story.  The  professed  subjee^  of  the  Iliad,  is  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
with  the  consequences  which  it  produced.  The  Greeks  carry  on 
many  unsuccessful  engagements  against  the  Trojans,  as  long  aa 
they  are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upon  his  bek^ 
appeased  and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  victory  follows,  and  the 
poem  closes.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  con- 
necting principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here 
as  in  the  ^neid.  For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad, 
Achilles  is  out  of  sight;  he  is  lost  in  inaction,  and  the  fancy  teraai* 
nates  on  no  other  object,  than  the  success  of  the  two  armies  when 
we  see  contending  in  war. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  interpreted, 
as  if  it  excluded  all  episodes,  or  subordinate  actions.  It  is  neces> 
sary  to  observe  here,  that  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Aris- 
totle,  in  a  different  sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it.  It  wss  a 
term  originally  applied  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transfetfed 
to  epic;  and  by  episodes, in  an  epic  poem,  it  should  seem  that  Aris- 
totle understood  the  extension  of  the  general  fable,  or  plan  of  the 
poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  his  meaning  was,  is  indeed 
not  very  clear ;  and  this  obscurity  has  occasioned  much  altercatioii 
among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular,  is  so  perplexed  upon 
this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  But,  dismissing  so 
fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  now  understand  by  episodes,  are 
certain  actions,  or  incidents,  introduced  into  the  narration,  connect- 
ed with  the  principal  action,  yet  not  of  such  importance  as  to  destroy, 
if  they  had  been  omitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad ; 
the  story  of  Cacus,  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  £neid; 
the  adventures  of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Clorinda,  in  the  Jem 
salem;  and  the  prospect  of  his  descendants  exhibited  to  Adaaa,>iii 
the  last  books  of  Paradise  Lost 

Such  episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  epic  pool, 
but,  provided  they  be  properly  executed^  are  great  ornaments  la 
his  work.     The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  following: 
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Firaty  they  must  be  natorally  introduced ;  they  must  have  a  %vi^ 
lieient  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  poem ;  they  must  seem  in« 
ferior  parts  that  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages  stuck  to  it.  The 
episode  of  Oliada  and  §ophronia,  in  the  second  book  of  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem, i$  faulty,  by  transgressing  this  rule.  1 1  is  too  much  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  work :  and^being  introduced  so  near  the  opening 
of  the  poem,  misleads  the  reader  into  an  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  of 
some  future  consequence ;  whereas,  it  proves  to  be  connected  with 
nothing  that  follows^  In  proportion  as  any  episode  is  slightly  related 
to  the  main  subject,  it  should  always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion 
of  Dido  in  the  iEneid,  and  the  snares  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem, 
which  are  expanded  %o  fully  in  these  poems,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  called  episodes.  They  are  constituent  parts  of  the  work,  and 
form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigue  of  the  poem. 

In  the  next  place,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects  of  a 
diflferent  kind  from  those  which  go  before,  and  those  which  follow  m 
the  course  of  the  poem.  For,  it  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety, that  episodes  are  introduced  into  an  epic  composition.  In  so 
long  a  work,  they  tend  to  diversify  the  subject,  and  to  relieve  the 
reader,  by  shifting  the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  combats,  therefore, 
an  episode  of  the  martial  kind  woi^ld  be  out  of  place;  whereas, 
Hector's  visit  to  Andromache  in  the  Iliad,  and  Erminia's  adventure 
with  the  shepherd  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Jerusalem,  afford  us  a 
well-judged  and  pleasing  retreat  from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  as  an  episode  is  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought  lo 
be  particularly  elegant  and  well  finished;  and,  accordingly, it  i&, 
for  the  most  part,  in  pieces  of  this  kind,  that  poets  put  forth  their 
strength.  The  episodes  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  in  Leonidas,  and 
of  the  death  of  Hercules,  in  the  Epigoniad,  are  the  two  greatest 
beauties  in  these  poems. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the  aetluit 
be  entire  and  complete;  that  is,  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it,  that 
it  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Either  by  relating  the 
whole,  in  his  own  person,  or  by  introducing  some  of  his  actors  to 
relate  what  had  passed  before  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the  author 
must  always  contrive  to  give  us  full  information  of  every  thing  that 
betongs  to  his  subjec': ,-  he  must  not  leave  our  curiosity  in  any  ar- 
ticle ungratified ;  he  must  bring  us  precisely  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  pkn,  and  then  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action  is,  that  it  be  great ;  that 
it  have  sufficient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  fix  our  atten* 
lion,  and  to  justify  the  magnificent  apparatus  which  the  poet  bestow» 
upon  it  This  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to  require  illustnh 
tion:  and,  indeed,  hardly  any  who  have  attempted  epic  poetry, 
have  failed  in  choosing  some  subject  sufficiently  important,  either 
by  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  by  the  fame  of  the  personages  cod- 
•emed  in  it 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  subject,  that  it  be  not  of 
a  modern  date,  nor  fall  within  any  period  of  history  with  which  we 
are  intimately  acquainted.    Both  Lacan  and  Voltaire  have,  in  the 
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choice  of  their  s^ubjects,  transgressed  this  rule,  aod  thef  have,  opon 
that  accounty  succeeded  worse.  Antiquity  is  favourable  to  those 
high  and  august  ideas,  whi^h  epic  poetry  is  designed  to  raise.  It 
tends  to  aggrandize,  in  our  imagination,  both  persons  and  events; 
and  what  is  still  moi«  material,  it  allows  the  poet  the  liberty  oi 
adorning  his  subject  by  means  of  fiction.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  ha 
comes  within  the  verge  of  real  and  authenticated  history,  this  liberty 
is  abridged.  He  must  either  confine  himself  wholly,  as  Lueaa  hu 
done,  to  strict  historical  truth,  at  the  expense  of  rendering  his  story 
jejune  ;  or  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like  Voltaire  in  his  Henrisde,  thn 
disadvantage  follows,  that,  in  well-known  events,  the  true  and  the 
fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  ('o  not  naturally  mingle  and  incorporate 
with  each  other.  These  observations  cannot  be  applied  to  dramatic 
writing ;  where  the  personages  are  exhibited  to  us,  not  so  much 
that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or  pity  them.  Such 
passions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the  familiar  historical 
knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them ;  and 
even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  light,  and  with  the  failings, 
of  ordinary  men.  Modern  and  w^ll- known  history,  therefore,  may 
furnish  very  proper  materials  for  tragedy.  But  for  epic  poetry, 
where  heroism  is  the  ground-work,  and  where  the  object  in  view 
is  to  excite  admiration,  ancient  or  traditionary  history  is  assuredly 
the  safest  region.  There  the  author  may  lay  hold  on  names,  and 
characters,  and  ev^ts,  not  wholly  unknown,  on  which  to  build  his 
story,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  pe< 
riod,  or  of  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  sufficient  license  is  left  hioi 
for  fiction  and  invention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  epic  poem  is,^  that  it  be  intet- 
esting.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  it  be  great.  For 
deeds  of  mere  valour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold  sod  tire 
some.  Much  will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some  subject, 
which  shall,  by  its  nature,  interest  the  public ;  as  when  the  poet  se- 
lects for  his  hero,  one  who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deliverer,  or  the 
favourite  of  his  nation ;  or  when  he  writes  of  achievements  that 
have  been  highly  celebrated,  or  have  been  connected  with  important 
consequences  to  any  public  cause.  Most  of  the  great  epic  poena 
are  abundantly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  must  have  been  very 
interesting  to  those  ages  and  countries  in  which  they  were  composed. 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  interesl- 
ing,  and  which  tends  to  interest,  not  one  age  or  country  alone,  but 
all  readers,  is  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  author  in  the  management 
of  his  subject  He  must  so  contrive  his  plan,  as  that  it  shall  com- 
prehend many  afiecting  incidents.  He  must  not  dazzle  us  perpetu- 
ally with  valiant  achievements ;  for  all  readers  tire  of  constant  fight- 
ing and  battles;  but  he  must  study  to  touch  our  hearts.  He  may 
sometimes  be  awful  and  august;  ho  must  often  be  tender  and  pathel* 
ic ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pleasing  scenes  of  love,  friendship, 
and  affection.  The  more  an  epic  poem  abounds  with  situations 
which  awaken  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  more  interesting  it  is 
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and  these  form  always,  the  faTourite  paaaaees  of  the  work.  I  know 
no  epic  poets  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  for  rendering 
the  poem  interesting;  that  they  be  such  as  shall  strongly  attach 
the  readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dangers  which  the  he- 
roes encounter.  These  dangers,  or  obstacles,  form  what  is  called 
the  nodus,  or  the  intrjgue  of  the  epic  poem ;  in  the  judicious  con* 
duct  of  which  consists  much  of  the  poet's  art  He  must  rouse  our 
attention,  by  a  prospeet  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  threaten 
disappointment  to  the  enterprise  bf  his  favourite  personages;  he 
must  make  these  difficulties  grow  and  thicken  upon  us  by  degrees ; 
till,  ailer  having  kept  us,  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  sus- 
f>ense,  he  paves  the  way,  by  a  proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for 
the  winding  up  of  the  {dot,  in  a  natural  and  probable  manner.  It  is 
plain,  that  every  tale  which  is  designed  to  engage  attention,  must 
be  conducted  ou  a  plan  of  this  sort. 

A  question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem 
does  net  require  that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ?  Most  critics 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the  most  proper ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An  unhappy  conclusion 
depresses  the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  the  elevating  emotions  which 
belong  to  this  species  of  poetry.  Terror  and  compassion  are  tha 
proper  subjects  of  tragedy ;  but  as  the  epic  poem  is  of  largex  com- 
pass and  extent,  it  were  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  trou« 
bles  which  commonly  abound  in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  the  au- 
thor should  bring  them  all  at  last  to  an  unfortunate  issue.  Accord- 
ingly, the  general  practice  of  epic  poets  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosper- 
ous conclusion ;  not,  however,  without  some  exceptions.  For  two 
authors  of  great  name,  Lucan  and  Milton,  have  held  a  contrary 
course;  the  one  concluding  with  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  lib- 
erty; the  other,  with  the  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise. 

With  regard  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  epic  action,  no  precise 
boundaries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerable  ex  tent  is 'always  al- 
lowed to  it,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  thdbe  violent  pas- 
sions whieh  can  be  supposed  to  have  only  a  short  continuance.  The 
Iliad,  which  is  formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achilles,  has,  with  propri- 
ety, the  shortest  duration  of  any  of  the  great  epic  poems.  Accord- 
ing to  Bossu,the  action  lasts  no  longer  than  forty-seven  days.  The 
action  of  the  Odyssey,  computed  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the 
peace  of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eight  years  and  a  half;  and  the  action  of 
the  ^neid,  computed  in  the  same  way,  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to 
the  death  of  Turnus,  includes  about  six  years.  But  if  we  measure 
the  period  only  of  the  poet's  own  narration,  or  compute  from  the 
time  in  which  the  hero  makes  his  first  appearance  to  tiie  conclusion, 
the  duration  of  both  these  last  poems  is  brought  within  a  much 
smaller  compass.  The  Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in  the  isl- 
and of  Calypso,  comprehends  fifty-eight  days  only ;  and  the  iEneid, 
be^nning  with  the  storm,  %vhich  throws  Mneas  upon  the  ctoast  of 
Alrica,  is  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some  months. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  epic  action,  or  the  subject  of  the 
3Z 
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poem,  I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  oq  the  i 
personages. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  an  epic  poet  to  copy  after  nature^  and  ta 
form  a  probable  and  interestiDg  tale*  he  mnal  study  to  give  all  bis  per> 
nonages  proper  and  well-supported  charaetersy  such  as  display  uw 
features  of  human  nature.  This  is  what  Aristotle  calls  civiiig  man* 
ners  to  the  poem.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  that  adl  bis  aelMs 
be  morally  good ;  imperfect,  nay,  vicious  chiuracterSy  may  find  s 
proper  place ;  though  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  seems  to  require, 
that  the  principal  figures  exhibited  should  be  sueh  as  tend  to  raiss 
admiration  and  love,  rather  than  hatred  or  contempt  But  whatever 
the  character  be  which  a  poet  gives  to  any  of  his  actors,  he  must 
take  care  to  preserve  it  uniformy  and  consistent  with  itself.  Eyery 
thing  which  that  person  says^  or  does,  must  be  suited  to  it»  and  must 
serve  to  distinguish  him  from  any  odier. 

Poetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  ^neral  and 
particular.  General  characters  are,  such  as  are  wise,  brave, 
virtuous,  without  any  farther  distinction.  Particular  characten 
express  the  species  of  bravery,  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  for  which  any 
one  is  eminent  They  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  which  distin- 
guish one  individual  from  another,  which  mark  the  difiference  of  the 
same  moral  quality  in  difierent  men,  accordingas  it  is  combined  witk 
other  .dispositions  in  their  temper.  In  drawing  such  perUeakr 
characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How  far  each  of  the  three 
great  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  part  of  com- 
position, I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show,  when  I  come  fa 
make  remarks  upon  their  works.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  mentioB, 
that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  principally  excelled ;  Taaso  has 
come  the  nearest  to  Homer;  and  Virgil  has  been  the  most  deficient 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poets,  to  select  some  one  par- 
sonage, whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  rest,  and  make  the  hers 
of  the  tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  oompositioay 
and  is  attended  with  several  advantages.  It  renders  the  unity  of  the 
subject  more  sensible,  when  there  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which, 
as  to  a  centre,  all  the  rest  refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the 
enterprise  which  is  carried  on;  and  it  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  talents  for  adorning  and  displaying  one  character. 
with  peculiar  splendour.  It  has  been  asked.  Who  then  is  the  hero 
of  Paradise  Lost  ?  The  devil,  it  has  been  answered  by  some  critics: 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  much  ridicule  and  censure  hss 
been  thrown  upon  Milton.  But  they  have  mistaken  that  author's 
intention, by  proceeding  upon  a  supposition,  that,  in  the  conclusioa 
of  the  poem,  the  hero  must  needs  be  triumphant  Whereas  Milton 
followed  a  different  plan,  and  has  given  a  tragic  conclusion  to  a  po- 
em, otherwise  epic  in  its  form.  For  Adam  is  undoubtedly  his  hero; 
that  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  figure  in  his  poem. 

Besi'les  human  actors,  there  are  personages  of  another  kind,  that 
usually  occupy  no  small  place  in  epic  poetry;  I  mean  the  gods,  or 
su])ernatural  beings.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  is 
callH  the  machinery  of  the  epic  poem;  the  most  nice  and  difficult 
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ptnrt  of  the  subjeet  Critiet  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  to  extremes 
on  both  sides.  Almost  all  the  French  critics  decide  in  favour  oi 
macniaery^  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  epic  poem.  They 
quote  tiat  sentence  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  as  if  it  were  an  oracle, 
<  per  ambages,  Deorumque  mintsteria,  praecipitandus  est  liber  spif  it* 
as  f  and  hold  that  though  a  poem*had  every  other  requisite  that 
could  be  demanded,  yet  it  could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epic  classy 
unless  the  main  action  was  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  the 
gods.  This  decision  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  princi]rie  or  reason 
whatever,  unless  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  practice  of  Homer 
and  Virgil.  These  poets  very  properly  embellished  their  story  by 
the  traditional  tales  and  popular  legends  of  their  own  country ;  ac- 
cording to  which,all  the  great  transactions  of  the  heroic  times  were 
intermixed  with  the  fables  of  their  deities.  But  does  it  thence  fol- 
low, that  in  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  not  the 
like  advantage  of  current  superstition,  and  popular  credulity,  epic 
poetry  must  be  wholly  confined  to  antiquated  fictions  and  fairy  tales  ? 
Lucan  has  composed  a  very  spirited  poem,  certainly  of  the  epic 
kind,  where  neither  gods  nor  supernatural  beings  are  at  all  employ* 
ed.  The  author  of  Leenidas  has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind, 
not  without  success ;  and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gives  us 
a  regular  heroic  story,  well  connected  in  its  parts,  adorned  with 
characters,  and  supported  with  proper  dignity  and  elevation, though 
his  agents  be  every  one  of  them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief 
requisites  of  this  sort  of  composition,  and  has  a  just  title  to  be  class- 
ed witti  epic  writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  machinery  is  necessary  or  essen- 
tial to  the  epic  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late  critics  of 
considerable  name,  who  are  for  excluding  itiotally,  as  inconsistent 
with  that  probability  and  impression  of  reality  which  they  think 
should  neign  in  this  kind  of  writing.*  Mankina  do  not  consider 
poetical  writings  with  so  philosophical  an  eye.  Tb<*y  seek  enter- 
tainment from  them ;  and  for  the  bulk  of  readers,  indeed  for  almost 
all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  charm.  It  gratifies  and  fills  the 
imagination,  and  gives  room  for  many  a  strikmg  and  sublime  de- 
scription. In  epic  poetry,  in  particular,  where  admiration  and  lofty 
ideas  are  supposed  to  reign,  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  find, 
if  any  where,  their  proper  place.  They  both  enable  the  poet  to 
aggrandize  his  subject,  by  means  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects 
which  religion  introduces  into  it;  and  they  allow  him  to  enlarge 
and  diversify  his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  het  ven,  and 
earth,  and  hell,  men  and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  ct 
the  universe. 

At  the  same  time,in  the  use  of  this  supernatural  machinery,it  be- 
comes a  poet  to  be  temperate  and  prudent.  He  is  not  at  liberty  t» 
invent  what  system  of  the  marvellous  he  plnases.  It  must  always 
have  some  foundation  in  popular  belief.  He  most  avail  himself^  ia 
a  decent  manner,  either  of  ^e  religious  faith,  or  die  superstitious 
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credulity  of  the  coantry  wherein  he  lives,  or  of  which  he  write«|to 
OS  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are  most  contraij 
to  the  common  course  of  natnre.  Whatever  machinery  he  eai- 
ploys,  he  must  take  care  not  to  overload  us  with  it ;  not  §l>  with- 
draw human  actions  and  manners  too  much  from  view,  nor  to  ob- 
scure them  under  a  cloud  of  inflcredible  fictions.  He  must  alwap 
remember,  that  his  chief  business  is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actions  and 
the  exploits  of  men  ;  that  it  is  by  the^c  principally  he  is  to  interest 
us,  and  to  touch  our  hearts ;  and  that  if  probability  be  altog^her 
banished  from  his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  im- 
pression. Indeed,  I  know  nothing  more  difficult  in  epic  poetry, 
than  to  adjust  properly  the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the  pro- 
bable ;  so  as  to  gratify  and  arouse  us  with  the  one,  without  saerifi- 
•  cing  the  other.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  these  observations  af- 
fect not  the  conduct  of  Milton's  work ;  whose  plan  being  altog^etfaer 
theological,  his  supernatural  beings  form  'not  the  machinery,  bat 
are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With  regard  to  allegorical  personages,  fame,  discord,  love,  and 
the  like,  it  may  be  safely  pn>nounced,  that  they  form  the  worst 
machinery  of  any.  In  description  they  are  sometimes  allowa- 
ble, and  may  serve  for  embellishment;  but  they  should  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  share  in  the  action  of  Uie  poenru  For 
being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names  of  general  ideas,  t» 
which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  any  existence  as  persons,  if  they 
are  introduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors,  an  intolerable  con- 
fusion of  shadows  and  realities  arises,  and  all  consistency  of  action 
is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  remains 
to  be  considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relate  the  whok 
story  in  his  own  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his  personages  to 
relate  any  part  of  the  action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem  open& 
Homer  follows  the  one  method  in  his  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  hb 
Odyssey.  Virgil  has,  in  this  respect,  imitated  the  conduct  of  the 
Odyssey ;  Tasso,  that  of  the  Iliad.  The  chief  advantage  which  ari- 
ses from  any  of  the  actors  being  employed  to  relate  part  of  the  sto- 
ry, is,  that  it  allows  the  poet,  if  he  chooses  it,  to  open  with  some  in- 
teresting situation  of  afiairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of  what  had 
passed  before  that  period ;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  of 
spreading  out  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon 
in  person,  and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  recitaL 
Where  the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  tiansae^ 
tionsof  several  years,  as  in  the  Odyssey  and  the^neid,  this  method 
therefore  seems  preferable.  When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  compass, 
and  shorter  duration,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem,  the  poet 
may,  without  disadvantage,  relate  the  whole  in  his  own  person* 

In  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  the  muse,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at  their  plea- 
sure. It  is  perfectly  trifiing  to  make  these  little  formalities  the  object 
of  precise  rule,  any  farther,  than  that  the  subject  of  the  work  should 
always  be  olearly  proposed,  and  without  afiected  or  unsuitable  pomp. 
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For,  according  to  Horace^  noted  nde,  no  introduction  should  ever 
set  out  too  high,  or  promise  too  niuch,  lest  the  author  should  not  fulfil 
the  expectations  he  has  raised. 

Wlmt  is  of  most  importance  in  the  tenour  of  the  narration  is,  that 
it  be  perspicaous,  animated,  and  enriched  with  all  the  beauties  ol 
poetry.  No  sort  of  composition  requires  more  strength,  dignity,  and 
fire,  than  the  epic  poem.  It  is  the  region  within  which  we  look  for 
every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  description,  tender  in  sentiment,  and 
bold  and  lively  in  expression ;  and,  therefore,  though  an  author's 
plan  shoudd'be  faultless,  and  his  story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet,  if 
he  be  feeble,  or  flat  m  style,  destitute  of  affecting  scenes,  and  defi- 
cient in  poetical  colouring,  he  can  have  no  success.  The  omamentf 
which  epic  poetry  admits,  must  all  be  of  the  grave  and  chaste  kind. 
Nothing  that  is  loose,,  ludicrous,  or  affected,  finds  any  place  there. 
All  the  objects  which  it  presents  ought  to  be  either  great,  or  tender, 
or  pleasing.  Descrijitions  of  disgusting  or  shocking  objects,  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  avoid^ ;  and,  therefore,  the  fable  of  the 
Harpies,  in  the  third  book  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  allegory  of  Sin  and 
Death,  in  tiie  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had  been  better  omitted 
in  these  celebrated  poems. 
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Of  what  does  it  now  remain  to  treat? 
With  which  does  our  author  begin? 
On  what  shall  this  lecture  be  employ- 
ed'Z  Afler  which,  what  shall  be  done? 
Of  the  epic  poem,  what  is  allowed? 
What  is,  unquesdonablv,  the  highest 
effort  of  poetical  genius'?  Hence,  what 
follows?    On  this  subject,  what  have 
critics  displayed  ?  By  tedious  disquisi- 
tions, what  have  they  done  ?    By  Bos- 
•u's  definition,  what  is  it  ?  Of  this  defi- 
nition, what  IB  observed  ?    What  does 
he  say  is  the  first  thing  which  either  a 
writer  of  fables,  or  of  heroic  poemsL 
does?  Next,  what  does  he  do?  And 
lastly,  what?  Of  this  idea,  what  is  ob- 
aerved?  Repeat  the  whole  account  of 
the  ori^  of  the  Uiad^  according  to 
Boeeu-^Vhat  is  eaid  of  him  who  can 
believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in 
this  manner ;  and  what  may  one,  with 
|preat  certainty,  pronounce?  Of  what 
can  no  person  of  ttste  entertain  a 
doubt?    How  is  this  illustrated?   Be- 
Bides  the  instruction  which  Bossu  i 
fi:i52tnd  to  the  Iliad,  what  other  may  as 
naturally  be  considered  the  moral  of 
chat  poem?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem?    How    does   Jupiter    avenge 
A^chilles ;  and  what   is  the  effect  of 
Achilles'  continued  obstinacy  ?  What 
Is  the  plain  account  of  the  n^^re  of  an 


epic  poem  ?  Of  this  definition,  what  is 
observed;  and  what  does  it  compre- 
hend? But  what  is  the  pedantry  of  cri- 
ticism ?  With  minerals,  plEints,  and  ani- 
mals, what  can  we  do ;  and  why  ?  But 
with  regard  to  works  of  taste  and  ima- 
gination, what  is  observed  ?  When  em- 
ployed in  such  attempts,  into  what 
does  criticism  degenerate?  To  class 
what  poems,  th  >jreforc^  with  the  Iliad  > 
and  the  iEneid,  does  our  author  not  scru- 
ple ?  They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  of 
what  character  ?  What  cannot  our  au- 
thor allow ;  yet,  what  is  certain  ?  Of 
its  effect  in  promoting  virtue,  what  is 
observed ;  and  What  remark  follows  ? 
From  what  does  its  effect  arise  ?  What 
is  the  end  which  it  propopcs?  How, 
only,  can  this  be  accomplished ;  and 
why?  What  objects,  m  the  course  of 
such  compositions,  are  presented  to  our 
minds,  under  the  most  honourable  co- 
lours ;  and  consequently,  how  are  we 
affected?  WTiat  is,  indeed,  no  small 
testimony  in  honour  of  virtue  ?  Of  the 
weight  of  this  testimony,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  sufficientlymark  its  dis- 
tinction from  other  kinds  of  poetry? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated?  By 
what  is  it  sufliciently  distinguished  from 
history?  and  from  tragedy?  What 
does  it  require  ?  How  does  it  compare 
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Willi  dnunatic poetry?  But,  in  order  1o 
give  a  more  particular  and  critical 
view  of  it,  under  what  three  heads 
shall  we  consider  it?  What  three  pro- 
perties must  the  action,  or  subject  of 
the  epic  poem,  have  ?  To  remaric  what 
has  our  author  had  frequent  occasion  ? 
With  the  highest  reason,  on  what  does 
Aristotle  insist ;  and  why  ?  In  a  regu- 
lar epic,  how  will  the  e^t  be  rendcrod 
more  perfect ;  and  for  this  reason,  what 
has  Aristotle  obeerted?  Hoiwis  there- 
mark  fully  illustrated,  that  in  all  the 
great  epic  poems,  unityof  action  is 
sufficiently  apparent  ?  What  does  not 
the  unity  of  the  epic  exclude?  What 
16  it  necessary  here  to  observe?  To 
what  was  the  term  originally  applied  \ 
and  whence  transferred?  What  did 
Aristotle  understand  by  episodes,  in 
an  epic  poem?  What  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  obscurity;  of  his  meaning  ? 
But,  dismissing  so  fruitless  a  controver- 
sy, what  do  we  now  understand  by 
them  ?  Of  this  nature,  what  examples 
are  given  ?  Of  such  episodes  as  these, 
what  is  observed?  What  is  the  first 
rule  given,  regarding  them?  What 
^episode  is  iuulty,  by  tranegressin^  this 
rule ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked  7  In 
proportion  to  what,  should  episodes  al- 
ways be  the  shorter?  What  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  called  episodes;  and 
what  are  iheyl  In  the  next  place, 
what  ought  episodes  to  present  to  us ; 
and  why  ?  In  so  lonff  a  work,  what  is 
their  eflfect?  What  iUustrations  of  this 
remark  follow?  What  is  the  last  direc- 
tion regarding  the  episode ;  and  what 
instaricee  are  mentbned  ?  What  does 
the  unity  of  the  epic  actkm  necessarily 
suppose  ?  By  this,  what  is  meant  ? 

What  is  the  second  property  of  the 
epic  action?  Of  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  epic  subject  ?  Who,  in  the  choice 
of  their  subjects,  have  transgressed  this 
rule;  and  what  is  the  conseouence? 
To  what  is  antiquity  favourable ;  and 
why  ?  When  is  this  liberty  abridged ; 
and  what  must  he,  consequently,  do ; 
or,  if  he  cues  beyond  it,  what  disaid  van- 
tage follows?  Why  cannot  these  ob- 
servations be  applied  to  dramatic  wri- 
ting ?  Of  such  passions,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  may,  therefore,  furnish 
very  proper  materials  for  trajsredv? 
But,  for  epic  poetn',  what  is  the  safest 
remon    and  why  f   What  is  the  rhird 


'property  veqimed  in  the  epie  poent 
WhjT  is  it  not  sufficient  far  this  purpan 
that  it  be  great?  On  what  wiO  much 
depend ;  and  what  examples  are  men- 
tioned? Of  most  of  the  great  epic  po- 
ems, what,  in  this  respect,  is  cbserfedf 
But  what  is  the  eluef  dieamstaBce 
which  renders  an  epic  poem  interen- 
'     ?    How  is  this  fully  iUastrated? 


t  epic  poets  are  the  moat  happy 
in  this  respect?  On  what,  ako^  dooi 
muehdep^d,  for  rendadB^the  poeoi 
interesting?  What  effect  most  they 
produce  ?  What  do  these  daxigers.  or 
obstacles^  form ;  and  in  the  jndicsiai 
conduct  of  them,  oonsistB  -maxl  Jm 
what  manner  must  he  ocmdoet  tl 
WhatismanifeHtf  What  qaadEii  hv 
been  moved?  To  what  opinnn  are 
most  critics  inclined?  Why  do  thev 
appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side"^ 
What  illustFatbn  of  this  remark  is^ 
lows?  To  this  general  practice,  wta 
two  exoentibos  nave.wie;  and  how  ds 
they  conclude?  With  regard  to  the  dn- 
ration  of  the  epic  action,  what  k  ob- 
served? Why  is  a  considerable  extent 
always  allowed  to  it?  What  is  the  do- 
ration  of  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  of  the 
Odyasey,andofthei6neid?  Hownaj 
the  duration  of  two  of  these  poems  be 
brought  into  a  much  smaller  eompes  ? 
Witmn  what  compass  are  tiiey  tbos 
brought?  Having  treated  of  the  epic 
actum,  to  what  does  our  amhor  next 
proceed?  As  it  is  the  busioeBB  of  the 
epic  poet  to  copy  afler  nature,  and  to 
form  a  probable  and  interesdn^  tak, 
what  must  he  study  to  do  ?  What  doet 
Aristotle  call  this?  What  is,  try  ns 
means,  necessary?  Though  vidnB 
characters  may  find  a  proper  pbee^ 
yet,  what  does  the  nature  or  epic  poe- 
try seem  to  require?  But  whatever 
the  character  of  his  actors  be,  i^oot 
what  must  he  take  care ;  and  far  what 
reason?  Into  what  two  kinds  may 
poetic  characters  be  divided  ?  What 
are  general  characters ;  wliat  are  par- 
ticular characters ;  and  what  do  dxy 
exhibit?  In  drawing  such  particoJBr 
characters,  what  is  chiefly  exerted? 
What  remark  foDowB?  What  is  it  at 
present  sufficient  to  do  ?  What  hat 
been  the  practice  of  all  enic  poets?  A» 
this  is  considered  essf^ntial  to  epk;  eon- 
position,  with  what  advantages  is  it 
attend**!?  Wliat  questkin  has  brea 
asked ;  how  answered ;  and  what  nr 
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marie  followi  I  Bendoi  human  aetoni 
what  other  peraoDa^irea,  usually,  occupy 
■D  email  place  in  epic  poetry?  To 
what  doei  this  bring  ua?  Qntkisflob- 
ject,  what  htm  heeia  the  opinion  of 
Fnoch  orities ;  and  of  thia  decinon, 
what  ii  obsenred'?  What  did  these 
poets  do ;  but  what  does  not  thence  fol- 
low 1  How  is  this  illustrated  from  Lu- 
ean,  and  from  the  author  of  Leonidas? 
Bat  thoQ^  our  antbor  oanaoi  admit 
that  ma4shinerv  is  enential  to  the  epic 
plan,  with  what  opinion  can  he  not 
afi^ree;  and  why?  What  adyantages 
doBB  It  afford  ?  At  the  same  time,  &w 
must  this  machinery  be  usad;  and 
what  most  the  post  always  remem- 
ber? What  remarks  follow  ?  Withie- 
card  to  alleeonoal  peiaonagee,  what  is 
oksenred?  Where  are  they  sometimes 
allowable?  In  what  should  they  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  part ;  and 
why  ?  In  the  narmtion  of  the  poet, 
what  isnot  malenal;  and  why  ?  What 
is  the  chief  advantage  that  arises  from 
the  latter  method?  When  is  this  me- 
thod, tl^refbre,  preferable;  and  when 


k  the  former?  In  the  invocation  of  tue 
muse,  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  per- 
fectly trifling;  and  why?  What  is  of 
most  importance  in  the  tenour  of  the 
narration;  and  what  remark  foUows? 
It  is  the  regkiri .  within  which  we  look 
for  what :  and,  therefore,  what  fol: 
lows?  Ol  what  kind  must  the  oma* 
meats  of  epic  poetry  be ;  and  why  ? 

ANALYSIS. 
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▲.  ninstrated. 
B.  Criticiaed.  ^ 

a.  The  •utlior't  defloitloii. 
▲.  Us  deaigB. 

3.  The  character  of  the  epic  poem. 
▲.  ThsactioB. 

a.  Uai^* 
(a.)  niuslrated. 
(b.)  Episodee  not  ezcladed. 

6.  Greatnen  reauisite. 
e.  It  muflt  be  iniereatincr. 

4.  The  oharaders  to  be  Introdooed  in 


▲.  General  and  putlcalar. 
••  The  hero, 
c.  The  marhioeTy. 
6.  The  narration. 


LECTVRK  XLIOe 


HOMER'S  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY.— VIBGIUS  -ENEID- 
As  the  e]nc  poem  is  vnivenaUy  allowed  to  possess  the  highest 
rank  among  poetical  works,  it  merits  a  partioular  discttssjon. 
Haraig  treated  of  the  nature  of  this  composition,  and  the  principal 
rules  rehtinfl;  to  it,  I  proceed  to  make  some  obsenratioiis  on  the  most 
distinguished  ejHc  poems,  ancient  and  modern. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  first  attention,  as  die  father 
not  only  of  epic  poetry,  hut,  in  some  measure,  of  poetry  in  g^ieral. 
Whoever  sits  down  to  read-  Homer,  must  consider  that  he  b  going 
to  read  the  most  ancient  book  in  die  worid,  next  to  the  Bible. 
Without  making  this  reflection,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit,  nor 
relish  the  composition  of  the  author.  He  is  not  to  look  for  the  cor- 
rectness and  elegance  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  must  divest  him- 
«elf  of  our  modern  ideas  of  dignity  and  refinement,  and  transport 
his  imagination  almost  three  thousand  years  back  in  the  history  of 
Jiankmd.  What  he  is  to  expect,  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  worid. 
He  must  reckon  upon  finding  characters  and  manners,  that  retain  a 
considerable  tincture  of  the  savage  state ;  moral  ideas,  as  yet  imper^ 
fectiy  formed ;  and  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men  brought  under 
none  of  those  restraints  to  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
they  are  accustomed ;  but  bodily  strength  prized  as  one  of  the 
chief  heroic  endowments ;  the  preparing  of  a  meal,  and  the  appeas- 
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ing  of  hunger,  described  as  very  interesting  objects ;  and  ihthM 
boasting  of  themselves  openly,  scolding  one  aootfaer  outngeods, 
and  glorying,  as  we  should  now  think  very  indeoently,  oTcrtlBi 
fallen  enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  possesses  none  of  that  sort  of  digib, 
which  a  modern  looks  for  in  a  great  epic  poem.  It  turns  on  no  higb 
subject,  than  the  quarrel  of  two  chieftains  about  a  female  ^ 
The  priest  of  Apollo  beseeches  Agamemnon  to  restore  his  dau^tA 
who,  in  the  plunder  of  a  city,  had  fallen  to  AgamemBOo's  ikai 
of  booty.     He  refuses.     Apollo,  at  the  prayer  of  his  priest,  seadi  i 
plague  i nto  the  Grecian  camp.     The  augur,  when  consulted,  decbn 
that  there  is  no  way  of  appeasing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  thedju^ 
ter  of  his  priest.     Agamemnon  is  enraged  at  the  augur;  profeai 
that  he  likes  tliis  slave  better  than  his  wife  Cljrtemnestra;  botsaee 
he  must  restore  her,  in  order  to  save  the  army,  insists  to  haveasotkr 
in  her  place ;  and  pitches  upon  Briseis,  the  slave  of  Achilles^  Acbil* 
les,  as  was  to  be  expected,  kindles  into  a  rage  at  this  demand  j  r- 
proaches  him  for  his  rapacity  and  insolence,  and  after  giving  Im 
many  hard  names,  solemnly  swears,  that,  if  he  is  to  be  thus  trofi^ 
by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  his  troops,  and  assist  the  Greeiiif 
no  more  against  the  Trojans.     He  withdraws  accordingly.    His 
mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  interests  Jupiter  in  his  cause;  wLo,t) 
revenge  the  wrong  which  Achilles  had  sufiered,  takes  part  against  tk 
Greeks,  and  suffers  them  to  fall  into  great  and  long  distress;  OEr 
til  Achilles  is  pacified,  and  reconcUiation  brought  about  beiwces 
him  and  Agamemnon. 

Such  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad.  Hence  rise  aB 
those  *  speciosa  miracula,'  as  Horace  terms  them,  which  fill  that  «- 
traordinary  poem ;  and  which  have  had  the  power  of  interesting  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Europe,  during  every  age,  since  the  days  ot 
Homer.  The  general  admiration  commanded  by  a  poetical  pba, 
so  very  different  from  what  any  one  would  have  formed  in  our  times, 
ought  not,  upon  reflection,  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  For^  besides 
that  a  fertile  genius  can  enrich  and  beautify  any  subject  on  which  it 
is  employed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ancient  manners,  how  mnch 
soever  they  contradict  our  present  notions  of  dignity  and  refinement, 
afford,  nevertheless,  materials  for  poetry,  superior,  in  some  respects 
to  those  which  arc  furnished  by  a  more  polished  state  of  society. 
They  discover  human  nature  more  open  and  undisguised,  without 
any  of  those  studied  forms  of  behaviour  which  now  conceal  men 
from  one  another.  They  give  free  scope  to  the  strongest  and  most 
impetuous  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  make  a  better  figure  in  de- 
scription than  calm  and  temperate  feelings.  They  show  us  our  na- 
tive prejudices,  appetites,  and  desires,  exerting  themselves  wiihout 
control.  From  this  state  of  manners,  joined  with  the  advantage  of 
that  strong  and  expressive  style,  which,  as  I  formerly  observed,  com- 
monly distinguishes  the  compositions  of  early  ages,  we  have  ground 
to  look  for  more  of  the  boldness,  ease,  and  freedom  of  native  ^^nius, 
in  compositions  of  such  a  period,  than  in  tliose  of  more  civilized 
times.     And,  accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the  Homeric 
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poetry  are.  fire  and  simplicity.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some 
jnore  particular  observations  on  the  Iliad,  under  the  three  beads  of 
the  subject  and  action,  the  characters^  and  narration  of  the  poet 

The  subject  of  the  Iliad  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  to  be, 
in  the  main,  happily  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  no  object 
could  be  more  splendid  and  dignified  than  the  Trojan  war.  So  great 
a  confederacy  of  the  Grecian  states,  under  one  leader,  and  the  ten 
years'  siege  which  they  carried  on  against  Troy,  must  have  «pread 
far  abroad  the  renown  of  many  military  exploits,  and  interested  all 
Greece  in  the  traditions  concermng  the  heroes  who  had  most  emi*« 
nently  signalized  themselves.  Upon  these  traditions  Homer  ground- 
ed  his  poem;  and  though  he  lived  as  is  generally  believed,  only 
two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  through  the  want 
of  written  records,  tradition  must,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  into 
the  degree  of  obscurity  most  proper  for  poetry;  and  have  left  him 
at  full  liberty  to  mix  as  much  fable  as  he  pleased  with  the  remains 
of  true  history.  He  has  not  chosen  for  his  subject  the  whole 
Trojan  war;  but,  with  great  judgment,  he  has  selected  one  part  of 
it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  the  events  to 
which  that  quarrel  gave  rise;  which,  though  they  take  up  forty-seven 
days  only,  yet  included  the  most  interesting  and  most  critical  period 
of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has  given  greater  unity  to 
what  would  have  otherwise  oeen  an  unconnected  history  of  battlea 
He  has  gained  one  hero,  or  principal  character,  Achilles,  who  reigns 
throughout  the  work ;  and  he  has  shown  the  pernicious  effect  of  discord 
among  confederated  princes.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  Ho* 
mer  is  less  fortunate  in  his  subject  than  VirgiL  The  plan  of  the 
^neid  includes  a  greater  compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  diversity  of 
events ;  whereas  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has,  in  every  a^,  been  given  to 
Homer,  with  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigious  number  of  in- 
cidents, of  speeches,  of  characters  divine  and  human,  with  which 
he  abounds;  the  surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diversified 
his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  deaths,  and  little  history  pieces^of 
almost  all  the  persons  slain,  discover  an  invention  next  to  bound- 
less. But  the  praise  of  judgment  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  less  due  to 
Homer,  than  that  of  invention.  His  story  is  all  along  conducted 
with  great  art  He  rises  upon  us  gradually ;  his  heroes  are  brought 
out,  one  after  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  attention.  The  distress 
thickens,  as  the  poem  advances ;  and  every  thing  is  so  contrived 
as  to  agmndize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  intended 
he  should  be,  the  capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  writers  is  the  characteristical 
part  Here  he  is  without  a  rival.  His  lively  and  spirited  exhibition 
of  characters  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  his  being  so  dm- 
matic  a  writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dialogue  and  conversa- 
tion. There  is  much  more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil:  or, 
indeed,  than  in  any  other  poet  What  Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two 
^pvocds  of  narration,  Homer  brinj2;s  about  by  a  speech.  We  may 
observe  here,  that  this  method  of  writing  is  more  ancient  than 
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the  narrative  manner.  Of  this  we  hare  a  clear  proof  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  instead  of  narration,  abound  with  speeches, 
with  answers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  familiar  subjects.  Thus,  in 
the  book  of  Genesis :  *  Joseph  said  onto  his  brethren.  Whence  come 
ye  ?  and  they  answered,  From  the  laod  of  Canaan  we  come  to  boy 
food.  And  Joseph  said.  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  are  ye  come.  And  th^y  said  unto  him.  Nay,  my  lord,  but 
to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come ;  we  are  all  one  man's  sons,  we 
are  tnie  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.  And  he  said  onto  them. 
Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they 
said.  Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  &- 
ther ;  and  one  is  not  And  Joseph  said  unto  them ;  This  it  is  that 
I  spake  unto  you,  saying,  ye  are  spies.  Hereby  ye  shall  be  pro- 
ved ;  by  the  lifeof  Pharaoh,  ye  shall  notgo forth,  except  youryoanii^- 
est  .brother  eome  hither,'  &c.  Genesis  xlii.  7~15.  Such  a  style 
as  this,  is  the  most  simple  and  artless  form  of  writing,  and  most 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  have  been  the  most  ancient  It  b  copybg 
directly  from  nature;  giving  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or 
was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation  between  the  persons  of  whom 
the  author  treats.  In  progress  of  cime,  when  the  ^stt  of  writing  was 
more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant  to  compress  the  substance 
of  conviersation  into  short  distinct  narrative,  made  by  the  poet  or 
historian  in  his  own  person ;  and  to  reserve  direct  speeches  for 
solemn  occasions  only. 

The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised  has  some 
advantages,  balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  compositioo 
more  natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of  manners  and 
characters ;  but  withal  less  grave  and  majestic,  and  sometimes  tire- 
some. Homer,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  carried  his  propensity  to 
the  making  of  apeeches  too  far;  and  if  he  be  tedious  any  where, 
it  is  in  these ;  some  of  them  trifling,  and  some  of  them  plainly  un- 
seasonable. Together  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  he  leaves  upon  our 
minds  some  impression  of  the  Greek  loquaeity  also.  His  speechei>, 
however,  are  upon  the  whole  characteristic  and  lively ;  and  to  then 
we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  admirable  display  which  he  has 
given  of  human  nature.  Every  one  who  reads  him,  becomes  Ur 
.  miliarly  nnd  intimately  acquainted  with  his  heroes.  We  seem  to 
have  lived  among  them,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not 
only  has  he  pursued  the  ain^e  virtue  of  courage  through  all  its  dif- 
ferent forms  and  features,  in  his  diflerent  warriors ;  but  some  mors 
delicate  characters,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all,  or  but 
for  an  inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singular  art 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted  the  character  of  Helen, 
ao  as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  prevent  her 
from  being  an  odious  object !  The  admiration  with  which  the  oM 
generals  behold  her,  in  the  third  book,  when  she  is  coming  towards 
them,  presents  her  to  us  with  much  dignity.  Her  veiling  herself  and 
shedding  tears,  her  confusion  in  the  presenee  of  Priam,  her  grtef 
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end  self-accusations  at  the  sif^t  of  Menelaus,  her  iipbraiding  Paris 
for  his  cowardice,  and,  at  the  same  timey  her  retitraing  fondnesH 
for  bim,  exhibit  the  most  fitriking  features  of  that  mixed  female 
eharacter,  which  we  partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity.  Homer 
never  introduces  her  without  making  her  say  something  to  move 
our  compassion  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  care  to  contrast 
her  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste  and 
tender  Andromache. 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  characterised  with 
the  utmost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him,  a  mixture 
of  gallaotry  and  efieminacy .  He  retreats  from  Mendaus,  on  his  first 
appearance ;  but,  immediately  afterwards,  enters  into  single  combat 
with  him.  He  is  a  great  master  of  civility,  remarkably  courteous  in 
his  speeches ;  and  receives  all  the  reproofs  of  his  brother  Hector 
with  modesty  and  deference.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  ele-> 
gance  and  taste.  He  was  the  architect  of  his  own  palace.  He  is, 
in  the  sixth  book,  found  by  Hector,  burnishing  and  dressinr  up  his 
armour ;  and  issues  forth  to  battle  with  a  peculiar  gayety  and  osten* 
Cation  of  appearance,  which  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  fiaest  com- 
parisons in  all  the  Iliad,  that  of  the  horse  prancing  to  the  river. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  bru- 
tal and  unamiable  a  character.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in- 
fastice  is  commonly  done  to  Achilles  upon  the  credit  of  two  lines 
of  Horace,  who  has  certainly  overbaded  his  character. 

Impiger,  inunindm,  inexorabOif ,  mtWy 

Jaira  neget  sttii  nata,  nihil  ooo  anroget  armit.  A.  P.  121. 

Achilles  is  passionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree;  but  he  isfarfroai 
being  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justice.  In  the  contest  with  Aga- 
oiemnon,  though  he  carries  it  on  with  too  much  heat,  yet  he  has 
reason  on  his  side.  He  was  notoriously  wronged ;  but  he  submits, 
and  resigns  Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come  to  demand 
her  I  only  he  will  fi^ht  no  longer  under  the  command  of  a  leader 
who  had  afiironted  him*  Besides  his  wonderful  bravery  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  he  has  several  other  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  is  open 
and  sincere.  He  loves  his  subjects,  and  respects  the  gods.  He  is 
distinguished  by  strong  friendships  and  attachments ;  he  is  through- 
out, hieh-spirited,  gallant,  and  honourable ;  and  allowing  for  a  de- 
gree of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the  times,  and  enters  into  the 
characters  of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  abun- 
dantly fitted  to  raise  high  adiMration,  though  not  pure  esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  characters,  Homer's  gods,  or  his  machinery, 
according  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  oonsideration.  The 
f^s  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad ;  much  greater  indeed  than 
they  do  in  the  ^neid,  or  in  any  other  epic  poem ;  and  hence  Ho* 
mer  has  become  the  standard  of  poetic  theology.  Concerning  ma- 
chinery in  general,  I  delivered  my  sentiments  in  the  former  lec- 
ture. Concerning  Homer's  machinery,  in  particular,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  not  his  own  invention.  Like  every  other  good 
poet,  he  unquestionably  followed  the  traditions  of  his  conntry. 
The  age  oi  the  Tix)jan  war  approached  the  age  of  the  gods  and  do* 
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ini*gods  in  Greece.  Several  of  the  heroes  concerned  in  that  war 
were  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  these  gods.  Of  course^  the  tra- 
ditionary tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  exploits  of  that  age, 
were  blended  with  the  fables  of  the  deities.  These  popular  legends 
Homer  very  properly  adopted ;  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
infer  from  this,  that  therefore  poets  arisins  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
writing  on  quite  different  subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same 
system  of  machinery. 

In  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  thp  whole,  a  noble  eflect; 
it  is  always  gay  and  amusing;  often  lofty  and  magnificent.  It  in- 
troduces into  his  poem  a  great  number  of  personages,  almost  as 
much  distinguished  by  characters  as  his  human  actors.  It  diversi- 
fies his  battles  greatly,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods ;  and  by  fre- 
quently shifting  the  scene  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  gives  an  agree- 
able relief  to  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  blood  and  slaughter. 
Homer's  gods,  it  must  be  confessed,  though  they  be  always  lively 
and  animated  figures,  yet  sometimes  want  dignity.  The  conjogal 
contentions  between  Juno  and  Jupiter,  with  which  he  entertains  us, 
and  the  indecent  squabbles  he  describes  among  the  inferior  deities, 
according  as  they  take  different  sides  with  the  contending  parties, 
would  be  very  improper  models  for  any  modern  poet  to  imitate. 
In  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  fables  of  those  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  remove 
above  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  the  human  passions.  They 
drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like  men  ;  they  have  childrefl 
and  kinsmen  in  the  opposite  armies ;  and  except  that  they  are  im- 
mortal, that  they  have  houses  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  winged 
ch^iots,  in  which  they  are  often  flying  down  to  earth,  and  then 
reascending,  in  order  to  feast  on  nectar  and  ambrosia;  they  are  in 
truth  no  higher  beings  than  the  human  heroes,  and  therefore  veiy 
fit  to  take  part  in  their  contentions.  At  the  same  time,  thoo^ 
Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  divinities,  yet  he  knows  how  lo 
make  them  appear,  in  some  conjunctures,  with  the  most  awful  mar 
jesty.  Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
introduced  with  great  dignity ;  and  several  of  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  in  the  Iliad  are  founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptanei 
Minerva,  and  Apollo,  on  great  occasions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is  easy, 
natural,  and  in  the  highest  degree  animated.  It  will  be  admired 
by  such  only  as  relish  ancient  simplicity,  and  can  make  allowance 
for  certain  negligences  and  repetitions,  which  greater  refinement  in 
the  art  of  writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though  far  inferior,  poets 
to  avoid.  For  Homer  is  the  most  simple  in  his  style  of  all  the  great 
poets,  and  resembles  most  the  style  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  They  can  have  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are 
acquainted  with  him  in  Mr.  Pope's  translation  only.  An  exoelleiii 
poetical  performance  that  translation  is,  and  faithful  in  the  main  is 
the  original.  In  some  places,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  im- 
proved Homer.  It  has  certainly  softened  some  of  his  rudenes9ei» 
and  added  delicacy  and  grace  to  some  of  his  sentiments.     But  witli- 
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a1,  it  18  no  other  than  Homer  modernized.  In  the  midst  oi  the  ele- 
fiance  and  luxnriancy  of  Mr.  Pope's  language,  we  lose  sight  of  th^ 
old  bard's  simplicity.  I  know  indeed  no  author,  to  whom  it  is  more 
difficult  to  do  justice  in  a  translation,  than  Homer.  As  the  plainness 
of  his  diction,  were  it  literally  rendered,  would  often  appear  flat  in 
any  modern  language;  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  plainness,  and  not  a 
little  heightened  by  it,  there  are  every  where  breaking  forth  upon 
us  flashes  of  native  fire,  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly  any 
language,  except  his  own,  could  preserve.  His  versification  has 
been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  melodious;  and 
to  carry,  beyond  that  of  any  poet,  a  resemblance  in  the  sound  to  tho 
sense  and  meaning. 

In  narration,  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarkably  concise,  which 
renders  him  lively  and  agreeable ;  though,  in  his  speeches, as  I  have 
before  admitted,  sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every  where  descriptive ; 
and  descriptive  by  means  of  those  well  chosen  particulars  which 
form  the  excellency  of  description.  Virgil  gives  us  the  nod  of  Ju- 
piter with  great  magnificence : 

Annuity  ct  totnm  nutu  tremefectt  Olympam.  IX  lOd. 

But  Homer,  in  describing  the  same  thing,  gives  us  the  sable  eye- 
orows  of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  gives  the  nod ;  and  thereby  renders  the  figure  more 
natural  and  lively.  Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to 
some  interesting  object,  he  particularizes  it  so  happily,  as  to  paint  it 
in  a  manner  to  our  sight  The  shot  of  Pandarus's  arrow,  which 
iiroke  the  truce  between  the  two  armies,  as  related  in  the  fourth 
book,  may  be  given  for  an  instance ;  and  above  all,  the  admirable 
interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book ;  where 
all  the  circumstances  of  conjugal  and  parental  tenderness,  the  child 
affrighted  with  the  view  of  his  lather's  helmet  and  crest,  and  clinging 
to  the  nurse ;  Hector  putting  off  his  helmet,  taking  the  child  into 
his  arms,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  him  to  the  gods ;  Andromache 
receiving  back  the  child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same 
instant  bursting  into  tears,  ^axpuotv  '^syJufaaai^  as  it  is  finely  expressed 
in  the  original,  form  the  most  natural  and  affecting  picture  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined. 

In  the  description  of  battles,  Homer  particularly  excels.  He 
works  up  the  hurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so  mas* 
terly  a  manner,  as  to  place  the  reader  in  the  very  midst  of  the  en- 
gagement It  is  here,  that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  most  highly  dis- 
played ;  insomuch  that  Virgil's  battles,  and  indeed  those  of  most 
•thier  poets,  are  cold  and  inanimate    in  comparison  of  Homer's. 

With  regard  to  similes,  no  poet  abounds  so  much  with  them.  Se- 
veral of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful:  such  as  those 
of  the  fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and  stars  by 
night ;  Paris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-horse  prancing  to  the 
river ;  and  Euphorbus  slain,  to  the  flowering  shrub  cut  down  by  a 
mdden  blast :  all  which  are  among  the  finest  poetical  passages  that 
are  any  where  to  be  found.    I  am  not,  bowerer,  of  opinion  thai 
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Homer's  coinparisonsy  taken  in  general,  are  his  greatest  beaoties. 
They  come  too  thick  upon  us ;  and  often  interrupt  the  train  of  his 
narration  or  description.  The  resemblance  on  which  they  are 
founded,  is  sometimes  not  clear ;  and  the  objects  whence  they  am 
taken  are  too  uniform.  His  lions,  bulls,  eades,  and  herds  of  sheep* 
recur  too  frequently ;  and  the  allusions  m  some  of  his  similar 
even  alter  the  allowances  that  are  to  be  made  for  ancient  manners, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  debasing.* 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Iliad  only. 
It  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also.  Longi* 
nus's  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  Homer  may 
in  this  poem  be  compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  grandeur  still 
remains  without  the  heat  of  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  ri- 
gour and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  possesses 
so  many  beauties,  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a  very- 
amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad ;  it  eon* 
tains  many  interesting  stories,  and  beautiful  descriptions.  We  see 
every  where  the  same  descriptive^  and  dramatic  genius,  and  the 
same  fertility  of  invention  that  appears  in  the  other  work.  It  de- 
scends indeed  from  the  dignity  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike 
achievements ;  but  in  recompense  we  have  more  pleasing  pietares 
of  ancient  manners.  Instead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey  presents  us  with  the  most  amiable  images  of  he»- 
pitality  and  humanity ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderfal  adven* 
ture,  and  many  a  landscape  of  nature;  and  instructs  us  by  a  con- 
stant vein  of  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs  through  the  poem. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  some  defects  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Odyssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below  the  ma^festy 
which  we  naturally  expect  in  an  epic  poem.  The  last  twelye  books, 
after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several  parts,  tedious  and 
lan^id  ;  and  though  the  discovery  which  (Tlysses  makes  of  hias- 
seli  to  his*nurse,  Euryclea,  and  his  interview  with  Penelope,  before 
she  knows  him,  in  the  nineteenth  book,  are  tender  and  affecting,  jret 


*  The  severest  critic  upon  Homer  in  modem  times,  M.  U  Motte,  admits  afl  iliat  hit 
admirers  ur^e  for  the  saperiority  of  his  genius  and  talents  as  a  poet :  **  C'^tok  ■• 

fnie  natnreliemf^iit  poStique,  ami  des  fables  et  des  merreUleax,  et  pori6  oi  gbnltrf 
rimitation,  soit  des  objets  de  la  nature,  soil  des  sentimens  et  des  actions  des 
hommes.  D  avoit  Tesprit  vaste  et  (%cond  ;  plus  61ev6  que  d6licat,  plus  naturel  qnlaffr- 
nieuz,  et  plus  amoureux  de  Tabondance  que  du  cboix  — II  a  saisi,  par  ime  mapbntmitr 
de  gotUf  les  premi^ret  \&keB  de  T^ioquence  dans  tootes  les  genres  ;  il  a  psott  la 
langage  de  toutes  les  passions ;  et  il  a  du  moins  oavert  aux  ^icrivains  qui  doireot  Is 
snivre  une  infinite  de  routes,  qu'it  ne  restoit  plus  qu*k  applanir.  U  7  a  appareoce 
qu'en  quelques  temps  qu'  Hom^re  eftt  t^u,  il  eftt  M^  du  moins,  le  plus  graad  poSia 
de  son  pays :  et  4ne  le  prendre  que  dans  ce  sens,  on  peut  diie,  qu*il  cat  ie  maltia 
de  ceai  mdmes  qui  I'ont  surpass6.  — Discours  sur  Homere.  (Eun-es  de  la  Moti^ 
lome  ii.  K(ter  these  high  praises  of  the  author,  he  indeed  endeaToors  to  bring  fbe 
merit  of  the  lUad  very  low.  But  his  principal  objections  tarn  on  the  debasiiag  Ideas 
^ich  are  there  given  of  the  gods,  the  gross  characters  and  maaiiers  of  the  liersa^ 
uid  the  imperfect  morality  of  the  sentiment*  ;  which,  as  Voltaire  observes,  is  like  ac> 
cusing  a  painter  for  haviu^r  drawn  his  figures  in  the  dress  of  the  times.  Homer  | 
ed  his  gods  such  as  popular  tradition  then  represented  th?m ;  and  dn 
<nv«ciavs  tad  sentiments,  bs  he  found  among,  those  with  whom  he  Uved 
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the  poet  does  not  aeem  hippy  m  the  great  anagDoriais,  or  the  disco^ 
very  of  Ulyases  to  Penelope.'  She  is  too  cautious  aad  distruatfuly  and 
we  are  disappointed  of  the  surprise  of  joy^  which  we  expected  on 
that  high  occasion. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  it  is  now 
time  to  proceed  to  Virgil,  who  has  a  character  clearly  marked,  and 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  distinguishing  excellencies 
of  the  Iliad  are  simplicity  and  fire;  those  of  the  iEneid  are,  elegance 
and  tendemesa  Virgil  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  animated  and  less  sub- 
lime than  Homer;  but,  to  counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  nesli- 
genees,  greater  variety,  and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular 
dignity,  throughout  his  work. 

vV^en  we  begin  to  read  the  Iliad,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  region 
of  the  most  remote,  and  even  jnrefined  antiquity.  When  we  open 
the  ^neid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  the  improvements, 
of  the  Augustan  age.  We  meet  with  no  contentions  of  heroes  about 
a  female  slaV^e,  no  violenc  scolding,  nor  abusive  language;  but  the 
poem  opens  with  the  utmost  mamificence;  with  Juno,  forming  de- 
signs for  preventing  ^ntMS^'sestaolishment  in  Italy,  and  JSneas  him- 
self presented  to  us  with  aii  his  fleet,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which 
is  described  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  iEneid  is  extremely  happy ;  ^till  more  so,  in 
my  opinion,  than  either  of  Homer's  poems.  As  nothing  could  be 
more  noble,  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothing  could  be 
more  flattering  and  interesting  to  the  Roman  people,than  Virgil's 
deriving  the  origin  of  their  state  from  so  famous  a  hero  as  ^neaa. 
The  object  was  splendid  in  itself;  it  gave  the  poet  a  theme,  taken 
from  the  ancient  traditionary  history  of  his  own  country ;  it  allowed 
him  to  connect  his  subject  with  Homer's  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his 
mythology;  it  afibrded  him  the  opportunity  of  frequently  glancing 
at  all  tlie  future  great  exploits  of  the  Romans,  and  of  describing 
Italy,  and  the  very  territory  of  Rome,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous 
state.  The  establishment  of  iEneas,  constantly  traversed  by  Juno> 
leads  to  a  great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  and  wars;  and  fur> 
nishes  a  proper  intermixture  of  the  incidents  of  peaoe  with  martial 
exploits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be  found 
so  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  Virgil's  Mneid. 
I  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  entertained  by  some  critics,  that 
the  JBneid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical  poem,  which  carries 
t  constant  reference  to  the  character  and  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar; 
r,  that  VirgiPs  main  design  in  composing  the  i¥lneid,  was  to  recon* 
cile  the  Romans  to  the  government  of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed 
V>  be  shadowed  out  under  the  character  of  ^neas.  Virgil,  indeed, 
^ke  the  other  poets  of  that  age,  takes  every  opportunity  which  his 
iobject  afibrds  him,  of  paying  court  to  Augustus.*  But,  to  imagine 
that  he  carried  a  political  plan  in  his  view,  through  the  whole  poean^ 
i^tpears  to  me  no  more  than  a  fanciful  refinement    He  had  sufficieat 

*  As  particularly  in  that  noted  paMag«  of  the  sixth  book,  1. 199, 
Hk  vir,  hie  est.  tibi  quea  prooUtti  tmfim  andk,  Im. 
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motives,  as  a  poet,  to  determiae  him  to  the  choice  of  his  sulgeet 
from  its  being,  in  it«elf,  both  great  and  pleasing;  from  its  being 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attended  with  the  peculiar  adTin- 
tagi'^,  which  1  mentioned  above,  for  the  full  display  of  poetical  tal- 
ents. 

Unity  of  action  is  perfectly  preserved ;  as»  from  beginning  to 
end,  one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  of 
iGneas  in  Italy,  by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  the  story  compre- 
hends the  transactions  of  seveial  years,  part  of  the  transactions  are 
very  properly  thrown  into  a  recttai  made  by  the  hero.  The  epi- 
sodes are  linked  with  sufficient  connexion  to  the  main  subject;  and 
the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is,according  to  theplan  of  andeBt 
machinery,  happily  formed.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes 
herself  to  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy,  gives  rise  to  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  obstruct  ^neas's  undertaking,  and  connects  the  hu- 
man with  the  celestial  operations,  throughout  the  whole  wcfk.' 
Hence  arise  the  tempest  which  throws  JBneas  upon  the  diore  oi 
Africa ;  the  passion  of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  (kr- 
thage ;  and  the  efforts  of  Turnus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  Till, 
at  last^  upon  a  composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojaa 
name  shall  be  for  ever  sunk  in  the  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resent- 
ment, and  the  hero  becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points,  Vii^il  has  conducted  his  work  with  great 
propriety,  and  shown  his  art  and  judgment  But  the  admiration  doe 
to  so  eminent  a  poet,  must  not  prevent  us  from  remarking  some 
other  particulars  in  which  he  has  failed.  First,  there  are  scarce 
any  characters  marked  in  the  ^neid.  In  this  respect  it  is  insipid, 
when  compared  to  the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of  characters  and  life; 
Achates,  and  Cloanthus,  and  Gyas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Trojiu 
heroes,  who  accompanied  iBneas  into  Italy,  are  so  many  undiado- 
guished  figures,  who  are  in  no  way  made  known  to  us,  either  by  asj 
sentiments  which  they  utter,  or  any  memorable  exploits  which  ther 
perform.  Even  ^oeas  himself  is  not  a  very  interesting  hero,  fie 
is  described,  indeed,  as  pious  and  brave ;  but  his  character  is  ooi 
marked  with  any  of  those  strokes  that  touch  the  heart;  it  is  a  sort 
of  cold  and  tame  character ;  and  throughout  his  behaviour  to  Dido. 
in  the  fourth  book,  especially  in  the  speech  which  he  makes  after 
she  suspectpxi  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appears  a  certaio 
hardness  und  want  of  relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering  him 
amiable.*  Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  supported  lo 
the  whole  iGneid.  The  warmth  of  her  passions,  the  keenness  of 
her  indignation  and  resentment,  and  the  violence  of  her  whole  cha- 
racter, exhibit  a  figure  greatly  more  animated  than  any  other  whicb 
Virgil  has  drawn. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  JQneid,  the  distribntioD 
and  management  of  the  subject  ire,  in  some  respects,  exceptioiH 
able.     The  ^neid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  with  the  mdal- 

*  Nam  fletu  ingemait  nostro  ?  nam  lamina  flexit? 
Num  UcrymM  vktus  dedit,  aut  miierat»4  amantwm  est  ?      Mu»  it.  3SB^ 
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geoee  due  to  a  work  not  thoroughly  completed.  The  six  last  books 
ai*e  said  not  to  have  received  the  finishing  hand  of  the  author;  and 
for  this  reason,  he  ordered,  by  his  will,  the  iEneid  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  But  thourh  this  may  account  for  incorrectness 
of  execution,  it  does  not  apologize  for  a  falling  off  in  the  subject, 
which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  The  wars 
with  the  Latins  are  inferior,  in  point  of  dignity,  to  the  more  ioter> 
eating  objects  which  had  before  been  presented  to  us  in  the  desUrac* 
tion  of  Troy,  the  intrigue  with  Dido,  and  the  descent  into  hell. 
And  in  those  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  material  fault 
still,  in  tbe.eonduct  of  the  story.  The  reader,  as  Voltaire  has  ob- 
served, is  tempted  to  take  part  with  Turnus  against  ^peas.  Tur- 
nus,  a  brave  young  prince,  in  love  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation, 
is  destined  for  her  by  general  consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her 
mother.  Lavinia  herself  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match : 
when  there  arrives  a  stranger,  a  fugitive  from  a  distant  region, 
who  had  never  seen  her,  and  who,  founding  a  claim  to  an  establish- 
ment in  Italy  upon  oracles  and  prophecies,  embroils  the  country  in 
war,  kills  the  lover  of  Lavinia,  and  proves  the  occasion  of  her 
mother's  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid  for  disposing 
us  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem ;  and  the  defect  might 
have  been  easily  remedied,  by  ihe  poet's  making  ^neas,  instead 
of  distressing  Lavinia,  delivei  her  from  the  persecution  of  some 
rival  who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
mark, Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the  admi- 
ration of  ages,  and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in  equili 
brium  between  his  fame  and  that  of  Homer.  The  principal  and 
distinguishing  excellency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  he 
possesses  beyond  all  poets,  is  tenderness.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  exquisite  sensibility ;  he  felt  every  affecting  circumstance 
in  the  scenes  he  describes ;  and,  by  a  single  stroke,  he  knows  how 
to  reach  the  heart  This,  in  an  epic  poem,  is  the  merit  next  to 
sublimity ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render  his  composi- 
tion extremely  interesting  to  all  readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad,  is,  the  interview  of 
Hector  with  Andromache.  But  in  the  iEneid,  there  are  many  such. 
The  second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  that  ^ver  wa? 
executed  by  any  hand ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  put  forth  there  the 
whole  strength  of  his  genius,  as  the  subject  afforded  a  variety  ot 
scenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  tender  kind.  The  images  of  horror, 
presented  by  a  city  burnt  and  sacked  in  the  night,  are  finely  mixed 
with  pathetic  and  affecting  ioeidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is 
more  beautifully  described  than  the  death  of  old  Priam  ;  and  the 
family-pieces  of  ^neas,  Anchises,  and  Creusa,  are  as  tender  as  can 
be  conceived.  In  many  passages  of  the  iCneid,  the  same  pathetic 
spirit  shines ;  and  they  have  been  always  the  favourite  passages  in 
that  work.  The  fourth  book,  for  instance,  relating  the  unhappy 
passion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been  always  most  justly  admired, 
and  abounds  with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.  The  interview  ol 
4B 
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iGneas  with  Andromache  and  Helenus,  in  the  third  book ,  the  epi- 
sodes of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  of  Lausus  anc* 
JMezentiu8,in  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  striking  instanees  of  the  poet's 
power  of  raising  the  tender  emotions*  For  we  must  observe,  tint 
though  the  ^oeid  be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in  some  places,  laiiguidf 
yet  there  are  beauties  scattered  through  it  all ;  and  not  a  few,  even 
n  the  last  six  books.  The  best  and  most  finished  books,  upon  the 
whole,  are,  the  first,  the  second,  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh, 
the  eighth,  and  the  twelfth. 

Virgil's  battles  are  far  inferior  to  Homer's,  in  point  of  fire  and 
sublimity ;  but  there  is  one  important  episode,  the  descent  into  hell, 
in  which  he  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  by  many  degrees. 
There  b  nothing  in  all  antiquity  equal,  in  its  kind,  to  the  sixtk 
book  of  the  iEneid.  The  scenery,  and  the  objects,  are  great  and 
striking ;  and  fill  the  mind  with  that  solemn  awe,  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  view  of  the  invisible  world.  There  rans  thnnigh 
the  whole  description  a  certain  philosophical  sublime;  which  Vir- 
gil's Platonic  genius,  and  the  enlarged  ideas  of  the  Augustan  age, 
enabled  him  to  support  with  a  degree  of  majesty,  far  beyond  what 
the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age  suffered  him  to  attain.  With  regard 
to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  throughout  his 
whole  works,  they  are  so  well  known,  that  it  were  needless  to  en- 
large in  the  praise  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two  great 
t'lmoes  of  epic  poetry,  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  former  must,  un- 
ooubtedly,  be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius;  the  latter,  to  be 
the  more  correct  writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art,  and  dis- 
covers both  the  beauties  and  the  defect**  which  are  to  be  experied 
in  an  original  author,  compared  with  those  who  sncccsed  him  ;  more 
boldness,  more  nature  and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  force;  but 
greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in  composition.  Virgil  has, 
all  along,  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer ;  in  many  places,  he  has  not  so 
much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally  translated  him.  The  descriptioa 
of  the  storm,  for  instance,  in  the  first  iEncid,  and  ^neas's  speech 
upon  that  occasion,  are  translations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the  similes  of  Virgil,  which  are  no 
other  than  copies  of  thoseof  Homer.  The  pre-eminence  in  inveotioo. 
therefore,  must,  beyond  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  Homer.  As  to  the  pre- 
eminence in  judgment,  though  many  critics  are  disposed  to  give  it  ts 
Virgil,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.  In  Homer,  wediseere 
all  the  Greek  vivacity  ;  in  Virgil,  all  the  Roman  etateliness.  Ho- 
mer's imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and  copious ;  V^ii^l's, 
the  most  ''haste  and  correct  The  strength  of  the  former  lies  in  hb 
power  of  warming  the  fancy;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of  teach- 
ing the  heart.  Ho,mer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated :  Vii^l'f 
iTiore  elegant  and  uniform.  The  first  has,  on  many  occasions,  a  sub- 
limity to  which  the  latter  never  attains;  but  the  latter,  in  return, 
never  sinks  below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dignity,  which  cannot  so 
Clearly  be  pronounced  of  the  former.  Not,  hov^ever,  to  detract  from 
U.e  admiration  due  to  both  these  great  poets,  most  of  Homer's  d^ 
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feots  may  reMonaUy  be  tnimted,  not  to  bis  geBiuty  but  to  tbe  ■laii. 
ncire  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  for  the  ^eble  passages  of  the 
iRneid,  this  excuse  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the  £neid  was  left  an 
tiiifipished  work. 


Q^UESTiaNS^ 

Why  dow  the  epic  poem  merit  par- 
ticular discussion?  Havioff  treated  of 
the  nature  of  thi*  eompasi&n,  and  of 
the  principal  rules  relating  to  it  to 
what  does  our  author  procetMl?  Who 
claims  our  first  attention;  and  why? 
What  must,  whoever  sits  down  to 
read  Homer,  consider  ?  Why  should  he 
make  this  reflection?  For  what  is  he 
not  ID  kmk ;  and  of  what  must  he  di- 
vest himself?  What  ia  he  to  expect ; 
and  what  must  he  reckon  upon  finding? 
What  docs  the  opening  of  the  Iliad 
not  possess?  Upon  what  does  it  turn? 
Jlepeat  the  basis  of  the  Whole  action  of 
the  Iliad,  as  illustmtive  of  this  remark. 
Hence,  rise  what?  What  ought  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  "why  not  ? 
How  do  they  discover  human  nature? 
TV)  what  do  they  crive  free  scope ;  and 
what  do  they  show  us?  From  this  state 
of  mannere^  together  with  its  attending 
circumstances,  for  what  have  we 
ground  to  kok?  And  accordingly, 
what  are  the  two  great  characters  of 
Homeric  poetry?  Under  what  three 
heads  do  we  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  partkmkr  observatwns  on  the 
Iliad  ?  Why  must  the  subject  of  the 
Iliad  be  admitted  to  be  a  happy  one  ? 
Upon  what  traditions  did  Homer  ground 
his  poem  ;  and  what  remark  Ibllows? 
What  part  of  the  Trojan  war  did  Ho- 
mer select  a^  his  subject?  From  this 
manajTcment,  what  advanta^re  did  he 
derive  ?  What  has  he  gained ;  and 
what  shown  ?  At  the  same  time,  what 
must  be  admitted  ;  and  why  ?  What, 
in  all  ages,  has,  with  the  greatest  rea- 
son, been  driven  to  Homer?  Howie 
this  illustrated  ?  But  the  praise  of  what, 
is  also  equally  his  due  ?  How  is  this, 
also,  illufltrated  ?  In  what  does  Homer 
stand  without  a  rival  ?  To  what  is  his 
lively  and  spirited  exhibitbn  of  charac^ 
ters  owine?  Whnt  remark  follows? 
What  Virffil  infonns  us  by  two  words 
of  narmtioii,  Homer  brinirs  about  by 
what?  \^Tiat  niny  we  here  observe; 
and  ill  what  books  have  we  a  clear 
proof  oi'  this  rema  rk  ?    Kepeat  the  pas- 


sage Irom  the  book  of  Genesis,  illustra- 
tive of  this  remark.  Of  this  style,  what 
is  observed?  It  is eopying Irom  what ; 
and  what  is  it  giving?  In  progress  oi 
time,  what  was  thought  more  elegant? 
What  are  the  advantages^  and  aJm  the 
disadvantages,  of  the  ancient  dramatic 
method  which  Homer  practised?  Of 
his  speeches,  however,  what  is  farther 
observed ;  and  tn  than,  what  do  we 
owe  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  the 
extejit  U)  which  he  has  pursued  the  sin- 
gle virtue  of  couraire,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated,  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  character  of 
Helen  is  painted  ?  What  presents  her 
to  us  with  much  dignity?  What  ex- 
hibit the  most  striking  features  of  thai 
mixed  female  character,  which  we 
partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity?  Ho- 
mer never  introduces  her  without 
what;  and,  at  the  same  time,  about 
what  is  he  careful  ?  How  is  Paris  him- 
self characterized  ?  Repeat  his  parti- 
cular characteristics.  For  what  hav 
Homer  been  blamed?  But  to  what 
opinion  is  our  author  inclined  ?  What 
are  Achilles' peculiar  characteristic!?  ? 
Under  the  head  of  characters,  what 
come  I*  ider  consideration ;  and  criTthem. 
what  H  observed?  Concerning  ma- 
chinery in  general,  and  concerning 
Homer's  machtnenr  in  particular,  what 
is  remarked  ?  What  did  he  folbw  < 
How  is  this  illustrate  1  ?  In  the  hands 
of  Homer,  what  is  its  efiect;  and  of  it, 
what  remarks  follow  I  Of  Homer's 
gods,  what  must  be  confessed?  VV hat 
illustration  of  this  remark  ibllo^  ?  In 
apology,  however,  for  Homer,  what 
must  be  remarked  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  At  the  same  time, 
how  does  he  frequently  make  them  ap- 
pear; and  what  instances  are  mer<- 
tM)ned  ?  "With  regard  to  Homer's  style 
and  mar^fier  of  writing,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  By  whom  only  will  it  be  ad- 
mired ;  and  why  ?  Who  can  have  no 
conception  of  his  manner?  Of  that 
translation,  what  character  is  given  ? 
Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  do  justk^  to 
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Homer,  In  a  translatioa?   Of  his 
ficaiion,  what  is  observed  ? 

How  is  Homer  iii  narration?    By 
means  of  what,  is  he  every  where  de- 
scriptive 1  How  is  he  contrasted  in  this 
respect  with  Virgil  ?     Whenever  he 
seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular object,  what  does  he  do  ?  What 
form  the  most  natural  and  aflfectins 
picture  that  can  possibly  be  imagined! 
to  what  does  Homer  particolany  ex- 
cel 1  What  does  he  do ;  and  here,  how 
docs  he  compare  with  other  poets? 
With  regard  to  his  shniles,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  his  beautiful  similes,  what 
instaaces  are  given  ?  Of  what^  howev- 
er, is  our  author  not  <^  opimon ;  and 
why  are  they  not  1  Upon  wnat  hais  our 
autiior's   observations,   hitherto^  been 
made ;  and  of  what  is  it  neceaaary,  also, 
to  take  some  notice  ?  What  is  the  criti- 
cism of  Longinus  on  this  poem  ?  What 
does  it  want ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
what  does  it  possess?  What  do  we 
every  where  see?  From  what  does  it 
descend ;  but,  in  recompense  for  this, 
what  have  we  ?  Instead  of  that  feroci- 
ty which  reigns  in  the  Iliad,  with  what 
does  the  Odyssey  present  us  ?  At  the 
same  time,  what  are  the  defects  of  the 
Odyssey  ?    Afler  having  said  so  much 
c(  the  father  of  epic  poeuy,  to  whom 
do  we  proceed;  and  of  him,  what  is 
cAteerved  1  How  does  he  difier  from  Ho- 
mer? When  we  begin  to  read  the 
Iliad,  where  do  we  find  ourselves? 
When  we  open  the  .£neid.  what  do 
we  discover?    With  what  do  we  not 
meet  ?  How  does  the  poem  open  |  and 
with  what?  Why  k  the  subject  of  the 
^neid  considered  extremely  happy? 
Of  the  object,  what  is  observed  t  and 
what  theme  did  it  give  the  poet  ?  What 
did  it  allow  him ;  and  what,  also,  afford 
him?   To  what  joes  the  ostablJRhment 
of  iEgeaa,  cooatantly  traversed  by  Ju- 
no, lead ;  and  what  does  it  fumnh  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  what  does  our  au- 
thor believe?   For  what  opinkm  does 
he  see   no   foundation?    what  does 
Virtjil,  like  every  other  poetof  tliat  age, 
do ;  but  what  appears  no  more  than  a 
fanciful  refinement  ?  Wliat  motives,  as 
a  poet,  had  he  to  detemiine  him  in  the 
ehoice  of  his  subject  ?  How  is  the  unity 
of  the  action  perfectly  preserved?  Why 
are  part  of  the  transactions  very  proper- 
ly thrown  into  a  recital  mad*^  by  the 
hero  ?    Of  tlie  epieodea,  and  of  the  in- 
trigue of  the  poem,  what  is  deserved  ?1 


What  was  the  efieetof  the  wrath  <tf 
Juno;  and  hence,  arise  what?  In  ifaese 
main  points,  how  has  Virgil  condoned 
his  work ;  and  what  has  he  shawn? 
But  the  admiration  due  to  an  emiooi 
a  poet  must  not  prevent  what  ?  Wine 
isthemst;  and  in  this  respect,  how  doa 
it  compare  with  the  Iliad  ?  Of  the  oaoh 
panioDB  of  ^neas,  what  is  observed  ? 
what  is  said  even  of  iEneas  himsrif  ? 
Whidi  is  the  best  supported  character 
in  the  book;  and  how  is  this  iUuetra- 
ted?  Besides  this  defect  of  character, 
what  else  are,  in  some  respects,  exoefh 
tionable?  With  what  indulgence  muA 
the  JSneid  be  considered;  and  wby^ 
Foi  this  reason,  what  did  he,  by  he 
will,  order  ?  But  though  this  may  ac- 
count for  incorrectness  of  executno,  for 
what  does  it  not  apologize  ?  How  ii 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  For  what  h 
such  a  plan  unfortunate;  and  b«» 
might  the  defect  have  been  easily  le 
medied?  But  notwithstanding  tfaoK 
defects^  what  does  Vii*gil  posseaf 
What  18  his  distinguishing  excellency  ? 
With  what  had  nature  endowed  hna; 
and  what  was  the  consequenoe?  Of 
this  merit,  in  an  epic  poem,  what  issb- 
served?  What  is  the  chief  beauty  sf 
this  kind  in  the  Iliad?  Of  the  seco^ 
book  of  the  ifineid,  what  is  observed? 
What  instances  are  mentioned?  Hov 
have  such  passages  in  the  i£iieid  al- 
ways been  regarded  ?  Ofthe  death  if 
Dida  in  the  fourth  book,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  forther  instances  of  the 
poet's  power  of  raising  the. tender  emo- 
tr?f]s,  are  giy^n  ?  For  we  must  observe 
what  ?  What  are  the  best  and  ibsk 
finished  books  of  the  iGneid?  Unucfc 
Virgil's  battles  are  inferior  to  Homei^ 
yet  in  what  has  he  excelled  him  by 
many  degrees?  What  are  the  pecufiv 
excellences  of  the  sixth  book  of  ^ 
iBneid?  With  r^^^ard  to  the  sfweemw 
and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  wfaii 
is  observed  ?  Upon  the  whole,  as  lo 
the  comparative  merit  of  theee  twi 
princes  or  epic  poetry.  Homer  and  Vir 
jnl,  with  what  remarks  does  our  aotbor 
close? 


ANALVSIS. 

Homer — Introductory  remarks. 
I.  The  Iliad. 

A.  The  basis  of  the  actioa. 

B.  The  BTibject  happily  chosen, 
c.  Homer's  inTention. 

s.  His  characters, 
a.  The  dramatic  ttictbod 
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h,  Heka    PftH»-AcliiU€«. 
c.  The  machinery. 
f.  Theityle. 

r.  ThenarratioiH-4letcriptioii--clinil«. 
2.  The  OdjMcy. 
▲.  Its  exoeUenceB  and  its  defecftk 
Virgii--the  JEneid. 
1.  Its  excellences. 


A.  The  subjwt. 

B.  The  unity  of  Uie  action. 
c  Its  tenderness. 

2.  Its  defects. 
A.  The  characters, 
s.  The  management  of  the  8i.bject 
o.  The  battles. 
Homer  and  Virg^  compared. 


JLECTURE   XLITe 


LUCAN'S  PHARSALIA.— TASSO'S  JERUSALEM.— CA- 
MOENS'  LUBIAD.— FENELOPPS  TELEMACHUS.— VOL- 
TAIRE'S   HENRIADE.— MILTON'S  PARADISE   LOST. 

After  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  next  great  epic  poet  of  ancient 
times,  who  presents  himself  is  Lucan.  He  is  a^poet  who  deserves 
our  attention,  on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  great  beau- 
ties, with  great  faults.  Though  his  Pharsaliii  discover  too  little  in- 
vention, and  be  conducted  in  too  historical  a  manner,  to  be  account- 
ed a  perfectly  regular  epac  poem,  yet  it  were  the  mere  squeamishness 
of  criticism,  to  exclude  it  from  the  epic  class.  The  boundaries,  as 
I  formerly  remarked,  are  far  from  being  ascertained  by  any  such  pre- 
cise limit,  that  we  must  refuse  the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  which 
treats  of  great  and  heroic  adventures,  because  it  is  not  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  plans  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  subject  of  the 
Pharsalia  carries,  undoubtedly,  all  the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity ; 
neither  does  it  want  unity  of  object,  viz.  tne  triumph  of  Cesar  over 
the  Roman  liberty.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is,  indeed,  brought 
to  no  proper  close.  But  either  time  has  deprived  us  of  the  last  books, 
or  it  has  oeen  left  by  the  author  an  incomplete  work. 

Though  Lucan's  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  I  cannot  reck- 
on him  happy  in  the  choice  of  it.  It  has  two  defects.  The  one  is, 
that  civil  wars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those  of  the 
Romans,  present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry, 
and  give  odious  and  disgusting  views  of  human  nature.  Giillant  and 
honourable  achievements  furnish  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epi<^ 
muse.  But  Lucan's  genius,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  to  delight 
in  savage  scenes  ;  he  dwells  upon  them  too  much  ;  and  not  cintent 
with  those  which  his  subject  naturally  furnished,  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  introduce  a  long  episode  of  Marius  and  Sytla's  proscriptions, 
which  abounds  with  all  the  forms,  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  I  observed  in  a 
former  hjcture,  always  unfortunate  for  a  poet ;  as  it  deprives  him  of 
the  assistance  of  fiction  and  machinery,  and  thereby  renders  his  work 
less  splendid  and  amu.<ing.  Lucan  has  submitted  to  this  disadvan- 
tage of  his  subject;,  and  in  doing  so,  he  has  acted  with  more  pm- 
priety  than  if  he  had  made  an  unseasonable  attempt  to  embellish  it 
with  machinery  ;  for  the  fables  of  the  gods  would  have  made  a  very 
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unnatural  mixture  with  the  exploits  of  Csesar  and  Pompey ;  and  in- 
stead of  raiding,  would  hare  diminished  the  dignity  of  such  reeent 
and  well-known  facts. 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit,  and  with 
force.  But  though  Pompey  be  his  professed  hero,  he  does  not  sue* 
ceed  in  interesting  us  much  in  his  favour.  Pompey  is  not  madetc 
possess  any  high  distinction,  either  for  magnanimity  in  seatiinent,« 
bravery  in  action ;  but,on  the  contrary,  is  always  eclipsed  by  the  su- 
perior abilities  of  Csesar.  Cato  is,  in  truth,  Lucan's  favourite  charac- 
ter ;  and  wherever  he  introduces  him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  him* 
self.  Some  of  the  noblest  and  most  conspicuous  passages  io  the 
work,  are  such  as  rebate  to  Cato ;  either  speeches  put  into  his  month, 
or  descriptions  of  his  behaviour.  His  speech  in  particular  to  Labi- 
en  us,  who  urged  him  to  in'-uire  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammoo,  ood- 
cerning  the  issue  of  the  war,  (book  ix.  564.)  deserves  to  be  remark- 
eel,  as  equal,  for  moral  sul»limity,  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  io 
all  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  our  author  has  attached  himself  too 
much  to  chronological  order.  This  renders  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
tion broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurry  us  too  otlen  from 
place  to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also ;  frequently  turning  aside 
from  his  subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographical  descriptions!]^ 
a  country ;  sometimes,philosophical  disquisitions  concerning  natural 
objects;  as,  concerning  the  African  serpents  in  the  ninth  book,aD4 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  tenth. 

There  are  in  the  Pharsalia  several  very  poetical  and  spirited  de- 
scriptions. But  the  author's  chief  strength  does  not  lie  either  in 
narration  or  description.  His  narration  is  oflen  dry  and  harsh; 
his  descriptions  are  often  over-wrought,  and  employed  too  upou 
disagreeable  objects.  His  principal  merit  consists  in  his  sentimenlSf 
which  are  generally  noble  and  striking,  and  expressed  in  that  glow- 
ing and  ardent  manner,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  him.  Lucan 
is  the  most  philosophical  and  the  most  public-spirited  poet  of  all 
antiquity.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  philo- 
sopher; was  himself  a  stoic;  and  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy 
•  breathes  throughout  his  poem.  We  must  observe  too,  that  he  is  the 
only  ancient  epic  poet  whom  the  subject  of  his  poem  really  and 
deeply  interested.  Lucan  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a  Roman« 
and  had  felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  ot 
that  severe  despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  His  hi{^ 
and  bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  this  subject,  and  kin- 
dle, on  many  occa  Jons,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence,  he 
abounds  in  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  which  are,  almost  al- 
ways, well-timed,  and  supported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  tha*  do  him 
no  small  honour. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also.  As  his  princi- 
pal excfcJJency  is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  apiiears,  somo- 
limes  in  His  descriptions,  and  very  olten  in  his  sentiments,  hisgr^t 
dt^fcct  in  both  is,  wiiiic  of  moderation      He  carries  every  thina;  to 
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an  extreme.  He  knows  not  where  to  stop.  From  an  effort  to  ag- 
graD'iize  his  objects,  he  becomes  tumid  and  unnatural :  and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  wliere  the  second  line  of  one  of  his  descrip- 
tions is  sublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rise  still  higher,  is 
perfectly  bombast.  Lucan  lived  in  an  age  when  the  schools  of  the 
deelaimers  had  begun  to  corrupt  the  eloquence  and  taste  of  Rome. 
He  was  not  free  from  the  infection  ;  and  too  often,  instead  of  show- 
ing the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  declaimer. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  an  author  of  lively  and  original 
genius.  His  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  occasions,  so 
great,  as  to  atone  for  many  of  his  defects;  and  passages  may  be  pro- 
duoed  from  him,  which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whatever- 
The  characters,  for  instance,  which  he  draws  of  Pompey  and  Cae- 
sar, in  the  first  book,  are  masterly ;  and  the  comparison  of  Pompey 
to  the  aged  decaying  oak,  is  highly  poetical : 

— totus  popularibus  aurts 
loipelli,  plausuque  sui  g^audere  theatri ; 
N<o  reparaM  novaa  ▼irm,  mokumque  priori 
.    Credere  fortune  ',  ttat  magni  nomiBM  ambra. 
Qoalifl,  fru^fero  quercut  sublimiB  in  agro,  , 

Ezaviaf  rtteres  populi  sacrataque  gettaxtM 
Dona  ducum ;  noc  jan  Talidis  radicibot  h«reiM| 
Pondare  fixa  sao  est,  oudotque  per  aera  ranof 
Effundensy  trunco,  non  frondibus,  efllcit  ambram. 
At,  quamvis  primo  iiutet  casura  sub  £uro, 
Et  circum  siWc  firmo  se  robore  tolkmt, 
Sola  tanen  colitur.     Scd  aoo  in  Ctnmn  tantnm 
Nomen  erat,  nee  fama  ducis,  sed  nesda  virtus 
Stare  loco,  golnsque  pudor  non  rincere  bello  ; 
Acer  et  indomitns.*  L.  L  U8, 

But  when  we  consider  the  whole  execution  of  his  poem,  we  aiir 
obliged  to  pronounce,  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under  the 
governn>ent  of  either  sound  judgment  or  correct  taste.  His  geniu« 
had  strength,  but  not  tenderness ;  nothing  of  what  might  be  called 
amenity,  or  sweetness.  In  his  style  there  is  abundance  of  force : 
but  a  mixture  of  harshness,  and  frequently  of  obscurity,  occasiouied 
by  his  desire  o*  expressing  himself  in  a  pointed  and  unusual  man- 
ner. Compared  with  Virgil,  he  may  be  allowed  to  have'tnor^  fire 
and  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every  thing  else,  falls  infinitely  beloiv. 
him,  particularly  in  purity,  elegance,  and  tenderness. 


Wkh  gifti  and  liberal  bounty  sotig^  for  fama, 
And  IoT*d  to  hear  the  vul^r  shout  hit  nfuaa  ; 
In  his  own  theatre  rejoicM  to  sit, 
Amidst  the  noisj  praises  of  the  pit. 
Careless  of  future  ills  that  might  betide, 
No  aid  he  sought  to  prop  his  falling  side, 
But  on  his  former  fortune  much  rely'd. 
Still  seem*d  be  to  possess,  and  fil.  his  place ; 
But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  was. 
3o,  in  tfaefteld  with  Ceres'  bounty  ipreHd, 
Uprear^  some  ancient  oak  his  revVend  head  : 
CThaplets  and  sacred  gifts  his  bf»ughs  adorn. 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn ; 
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As  Sutius  and  Silius  Italicus,  though  they  be  poets  of  the  epic 
clasSy  are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticisoiy  i  proceed  next 
to  TassOy  the  most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  modern  ages. 

His  Jerusalem  Delivered  was  published  in  the  year  1574.  It  la 
a  poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic  in  its  whole  construction  ^  and 
adorned  with  all  the  beauties  that  belong  to  that  species  of  compo- 
sition. The  subject  is,  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infi- 
dels, by  the  united  powers  of  Christendom ;  which,  in  itself  and 
more  especially  according  to  the  ideas  of  Tasso's  i^  was  a  splen- 
did, venerable,  and  heroic  enterprise.  The  opposition  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  the  Saracens,  forms  an  interesting  contrast.  The  subject 
produces  none  of  those  fierce  and  shocking  scenes  of  civil  discord, 
which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan;  but  exhibits  the  efforts  of  zeal  and 
bravery,  in^ired  by  an  honourable  object  The  share  which  reli- 
gion possess^  in  the  enterprise,  both  tends  to  render  it  more  an* 
gust,  and  opens  a  natural  field  for  machinery,  and  sublime  descrip- 
tion. The  action,  too,  lies  in  a  country,  and  at  a  period  of  time, 
sufficiently  remote  to  allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  tradition 
and  fiction  with  true  history. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shown  a  rich  and  fertile 
invention,  which,  in  a  poet,  is  a  capital  quality.  He  is  full  of  events ; 
and  those, too, abundantly  various,  and  diveraified  in  their  kind.  He 
never  allows  us  to  be  tired  by  mere  war  and  fighting.  He  frequently 
shifts  the  scene ;  and,  from  camps  and  battles,  transports  us  to  more 
pleasing  objects.  Sometimes  the  solemnities  of  religion ;  some- 
times the  intrigues  of  love;  at  other  tinges,  the  adventures  of 
a  Journey,  or  even  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  r<^.lieve  and  enter- 
tam  the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  work  is  artfully  con- 
nected ;  and  while  there  is  much  variety  in  the  parts,  there  is  per- 
fect unity  in  the  plan.  The  recovery  of  Jerusalem  is  the  object 
kept  in  view  through  the  whole,  and  with  it  the  poem  closes.  All 
the  episodes,  if  we  except  that  of  Olindo  and  Sophroiiia,  in  the 
second  book,  on  which  I  formerly  passed  a  censure,  are  sufficiently 
lelated  to  the  main  subject  of  the  poem. 


But  the  first  viironr  of  hit  rckot  bow  gone, 

He  stands  dependi^nt  on  hit  weip^t  alooe ; 

All  bare  his  naked  branches  are  dUptay'd, 

And  witli  hb  leaflets  trunk  he  forms  a  shada 

Yet,  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat, 

As  every  blast  would  heave  him  from  hit  teat } 

Though  thousand  fairer  tiees  the  field  supplier. 

That,  rich  in  youthful  verdure,  round  him  rite. 

f 'is*d  in  hb  ancient  seat,  he  yieldt  to  none, 

And  wears  the  h«^nours  of  the  grove  alone. 

But  CesHr't  greatness,  and  hb  strength,  wa 

Than  past  renown  and  antiqui^ted  power ; 

*Twat  not  the  fanne  of  what  he  once  had  been, 

Or  tales  in  ok)  records  or  annaU  teen  ; 

But  *twat  a  valour  restless,  unconfin'd, 

Whkh  no  success  could  sate,  nor  linuts  bind ; 

*Twat  thame.  a  soldier's  shame,  untaught  to  vWld, 

lliat  Uush*d  for  nothing  but  an  ill-fau^  fields— Rows. 
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The  poem  is  eolivened  virith  a  variety  of  charaotersy  and  those  too 
tioth  clearly  marked  aad  well  supported.  Godfrey,  the  leader  of 
the  enterprise,  prudent,  moderate^  brave;  Tancred,  amorous,  gene- 
rous, and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and  brutal  Ai- 
gantes;  Rinaldo,  (who  is  properly  the  hero  of  tMe  poem,  and  is  in 
part  copied  after  Homer's  Achilles,)  passionate  and  resentful,  seduc- 
ed by  the  allurements  of  Armida;  but  a  personage,  on  the  whole, 
of  much  zeaU  honour,  and  h»t>ism.  The  brave  and  high-minded 
Solyman,  the  tender  Erminia,  the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the 
masculine  Clorinda,  are  all  of  them  well  drawn  and  animated 
figures.  In  the  characteristicai  part,  Taaso  is  indeed  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished ;  he  is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  Virgil ;  and  yields  to 
no  poet  except  Homer. 

He  abounds  very  much  with  machinery;  and  in  this  part  of  the 
work  his  merit  is  more  dubious.  Wherever  celestial  beings  are  made 
to  interpose,  his  machinery  is  noble.  God  looking  down  u|)on  the 
hosts,  and,  on  different  occasions,  sending  an  angel  to  check  the  Pa* 
gans,  and  to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  \)roduces  a  sublime  effect  The 
description  of  hell  too,  with  the  appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  book,  is  extremely  striking ;  and  plainly  has 
been  imitated  by  Milton,  though  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  im- 
proved upon  it.  But  the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors, 
act  too  great  a  part  throughout  Tasso's  poem;  and  form  a  sort  of 
dark  and  gloomy  machinery,  not  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  The 
enchanted  wood,  on  which  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is 
made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend;  the  messengers  sent  in  quest 
of  Rinaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  the  charm ;  their  being  con- 
ducted by  a  hermit  to  a  cave  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  won- 
derful voyage  which  they  make  to  the  fortunate  islands;  and  their 
recovering  Rinaldo  from  the  charms  of  Armida  and  voluptuousness; 
are  scenes  which,  though  very  amusing,  and  described  with  the  high- 
est beauty  of  poetry,  yet  must  be  confessed  to  carry  the  marvellous 
to  a  degree  of  extravagance. 

In  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liable  to  censure,  is  a 
certain  romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  adventures 
and  incidents  of  his  poem.  The  objects  which  he  presents  to  us^ 
are  always  great;  but,  sometimes,  too  remote  from  probability. 
He  retains  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  not  reclaimed 
from  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  stories  of  knight-errantry ; 
stories,  which  the  wild,  but  rich  and  agreeable  imagination  of  Arios- 
to,  had  raised  into  fresh  reputation.  In  apology,  however,  for  Tasso. 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  not  more  marvellous  and  romantic  than 
either  Homer  or  Virgil.  All  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  we 
find  the  romance  of  paganism,  in  the  other,  that  of  chivalry. 

With  all  the  beauties  of  description,  and  of  poetical  style,  Tasso 
remarkably  abounds.  Both  his  descriptions  and  his  style  are  much 
diversified,  and  well  suited  to  leach  other.  In  describing  magnificent 
objects,  his  style  is  firm  and  majestic ;  when  he  descends  to  gay  and 
pleasing  ones,  such  as  Erminia's  pastoral  retreat  in  the  seventh  book, 
4  0  63 
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tnd  the  arU  and  beauty  of  Armida  in  the  fourth  book,  it  is  soft  and 
insinuating.  Both  those  descriptions  wrhich  I  have  raentionedy  aie 
exquisite  in  their  kind.  His  battles  are  animated,  and  very  propert? 
varied  in  the  incidents ;  inferior  however  to  Homer'a,  in  point  i 
spirit  and  fire. 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descriptions.  U 
is  indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descriptioiia,  that  he  in- 
terests us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the  work.  He  is  far  infe> 
rior  to  Virgil  in  tenderness.  When  he  aims  at  being  pathetic  and 
sentimental  in  his  speeches,  he  is  apt  to  become  artificial  and  strained. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often  been 
reproached,  the  censure  has  been  earned  too  far.  AfiiBctation  is  by 
no  means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  is  masculi ne,  strong,  and  correct.  On  some  occasions,  indeed, 
especially,  as  I  just  now  observed,  when  he  seeks  to  be  tender,  he 
degenerates  into  forced  and  unnatural  ideas ;  but  these  are  far  from 
being  so  frequent  or  common  as  has  been  supposed.  Threescore 
or  fourscore  lines  retrenched  frdm  the  poem,  would  fully  dear  il,  I 
am  persuaded,  of  all  such  exceptionable  passages. 

With  Boileau,  Dacier,  and  the  other  French  critics  of  the  last  age, 
the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso ;  and  passed  from  them  to 
some  of  the  English  writers.  But  one  would  be  apt  to  iinagiae,they 
werenotmuch  acquainted  with  Tasso;  or  at  least  they  mustbsveresd 
him  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices.  For  to  me  it  sppens 
clear,  that  the  Jerusalem  is,  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  regular 
epic  poem  in  the  world;  and  comes  next  to  the  Iliad  and  ^neid. 

Tasso  may  be  justly  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  in 
fire ;  to  Virgil,  in  tenderness;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  geni- 
us; but  he  yields  to  no  other  in  any  poetical  talents ;  and  for  fertility 
of  invention,  variety  of  incidents,  expression  of  characters,  richness 
of  description,  and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  except  the  three 
just  named,  that  can  be  compared  to  him. 

Ariosto,the  great  rival  of  Tasso  in  Italian  poetry,  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writers.  The  fundamental 
rule  of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  an  heroic  enterprise,  and  to 
form  it  into  a  regular  story.  Though  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  and 
connexion  in  the  plan  of  Orlando  Furioso,  yet,  instead  of  rendering 
this  apparent  to  the  reader,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  io* 
tention  to  keep  it  out  of  view  by  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the 
poem  is  carried  on,  and  the  perpetual  interruptions  of  the  aeverftl 
stories  before  they  are  finished.  Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  ail 
regularity  of  plan,  and  to  have  chosen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious 
and  rich,  but  extravagant  fancy.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  so  much 
epic  matter  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
pass  it  by  without  some  notice.  It  unit»,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  poetry ; 
sometimes  comic  and  satiric;  sometimes  light  and  licentious;  at 
other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.  Whatever  stram 
the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it  He  is  always  master  of  his  sub- 
ject; seems  himself  to  play  with  it;  and  leaves  us  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  he  be  serious  or  in  jest     He  is  seldom  dcs- 
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nutic;  soTnetimes,  but  not  often,  sentimenial ;  but  in  narration  and 
description,  perhaps  no  poet  ever  went  beyond  him.  He  makes  every 
scene  which  he  describes,  and  every  evei^t  which  he  relates,  pass 
before  our  eyes ;  and  in  his  selection  of  circumstances,  is  eminently 
picturesque.  His  style  is  much  varied,  always  suited  to  the  subject, 
and  adorned  with  a  remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  versification* 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Portuguese  of 
Camoens;  whowasnearly  contemporary  with  Tasso,  but  whose  poem 
was  published  before  the  Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  first 
discovery  of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama ;  an  enterprise 
splendid  in  its  nature,  and  extremely  interesting  to  the  countrymen 
of  Camoens,  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  wealth  and  con- 
sideration in  Europe.  The  poem  opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  ap- 
pearing on  the  ocean,  between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  of  Ethiopia.  After  various  attempts  to  land  on  that  coast, 
they  are  at  last  h^pitably  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda. 
Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  gives  him  an  account  of  Europe, 
recites  a  poetical  history  of  Portugal,  and  relates  all  the  adventures 
of  the  voyage,  which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This 
recital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.  It  is  well  imagined ;  contains 
a  great  many  poetical  beauties ;  and  has  no  defect,  except  that  Vasco 
makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  the  African  prince,  in 
frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Vasco  and  his 
countrymen  afterwards  set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage.  The 
storms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter ;  their  arrival  at  Gale- 
cut,  on  the  Malabar  coast;  their  reception  and  adventures  in  that 
country,  and  at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan.  Both 
the  subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent ;  and,  joined  with  some 
wiidness  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  execution  much  poetic 
spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  description  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
translations,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  original.  There  is  no 
attempt  towards  painting  characters  in  the  poem ;  Vasco  is  the  hero,i 
and  the  only  personage  indeed  that  makes  any  figure.  • 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extravagant;  not  only 
is  it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and  Pagan  my- 
thology ;  but  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  Pagan  gods  appear  to  be 
the  true  deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Vii^in,  to  be  suboidi- 
nate  agents.  One  great  scope  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  our 
author  informs  us,  is  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extir^ 
pate  Mahometanism.  In  this  religious  undertaking,  the  great  pro* 
tector  of  the  Portuguese  is  Venus,  and  their  great  adversary  is  Bac- 
chus, whose  displeasure  is  excited  by  Vasco's  attempting  to  rival 
his  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils  of  the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Ju- 
piter is  introduced  as  foretelling  the  downfall  of  Mahometanism,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Vasco,  in  great  distress  from  a  storm, 
prays  most  seriously  to  God  ;  implores  the  aid  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  and  begs  for  such  assistance  as  was  given  to  the  Israelites^ 
when  they  were  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  tSie  Apostle 
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Pauly  when  he  was  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  In  return  to  this  prajcr, 
Venus  appears,  who,  discerning  the  storm  to  be  the  work  of  Bae* 
chus,  complains  to  Jupi'/'T,  and  procures  the  winds  to  be  ealoned. 
Such  strange  and  prepo!<terous  machinery,  shows  how  much  authors 
have  been  misled  by  the  absurd  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  epic 
poetry  without  the  gods  of  Homer.  Towards  the  end  of  the  work, 
indeed,  the  author  gives  us  an  awkward  salvo  for  his  whole  mytho- 
logy ;  making  the  goddess  Thetis  inform  Vasco,  that  she,  and  the 
rest  of  the  heathen  deities,  are  no  mo^e  than  names  to  describe  the 
operations  of  Providence 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  different  kind,  in 
the  Lusiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges  appearing  to  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  prince  to  discover  his 
secret  springs,  and  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  the  destined  mon- 
arch for  whom  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  reserved,  is  a  happy 
idea.  But  the  noblest  conception  of  this  sort,  is  in  ihe  fifth  canto, 
where  Vasco  is  recounting  to  the  king  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders 
which  he  met  with  in  his  navigation.  He  tells  him,  tiiat  when  the 
fleet  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been 
doubled  by  any  navigator,  there  appeared  to  them,  on  a  sudden,  a 
huge  and  monstrous  phantom,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
tempests  and  thunders,  with  a  head  that  reached  the  clouds,  and  a 
countenance  that  filled  them  with  terror.  This  was  the  genius,  or 
guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean.  It  spoke  to  theni  with 
a  voice  like  thunder;  menacing  them  for  invading  those  seas  which 
he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed  ;  and  for  daring  to  explore 
those  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  revealed  to  the  eye 
of  mortals :  required  them  to  proceed  no  farther ;  if  they  should 
proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to  befall 
them ;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise,  disappeared.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  soleipn  and  striking  pieces  of  machinery  that  ever  was 
employed  ;  and  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Canioens  is  a  poet,  thoii|;h 
of  an  irregular,  yet  of  a  bold  and  loflv  imagination  ** 

In  reviewing  the  epio  ji«ei8,  ii  were  an  just  to  make  no  mention  of 
the  amiable  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  His  work, 
thougn  nut  composed  in  verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  held  a-  poem. 
The  measured  poetical  prose,  in  which  it  i»  written,  is  remarkably 
harmonious ;  and  gives  the  style  nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the 
French  language  is  capable  of  supporting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived  ;  and  is  de- 
ficient neither  in  epic  grandeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The  authoi 
has  entered  with  much  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  aa- 
cient  poets,  particularly  into  the  ancient  mythology,  which  retains 
more  dignity,  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  his  hands,  than  in  those 
of  any  other  modern  poet.  His  descriptions  are  rich  and  beautiful; 


*  I  Hhvc  made  no  mention  of  thf  XrjuicanR,  an  epic  poem,  in  ?pani!*h,  composed  by 
Ahmr. »  trErcilln,  hccnuse  I  am  unac<)nainted  with  the  orig-iual  lang-Qak|^e,  and  ham 
nut  »ee«i  any  tianshuion  of  it.  A  full  aitcouiit  of  ii  is  gvt^n  by  Mr  UavWy,  ia  U» 
i»o..t-«  u|>on  his  e^av  on  epic  poetrr. 
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especially  of  the  softer  and  calmer  scenes,  for  which  the  genms  of 
Fenelon  was  best  suited  ;  si|ch  as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  the 
pleasures  of  virtue,  or. a  country  flourishing  in  peace.  There  is 
an  inimitable  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  several  of  the  pictures 
of  this  kind  which  he  has  given. 

Tlie  best  executed  part  of  the  work,  is  the  first  six  books,  in 
which  TelemachCis  recounts  his  adventures  to  Calypso.  The  nar- 
ration, throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  Afterwards,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more  tedious  and  lan- 
guid; and  in  the  warlike  adventures,  which  are  attempted,  there 
is  a  great  defect  of  vigour.  The  chief  objection  against  this  work 
being  classed  with  epic  poems,  arises  from  the  minute  details  of 
virtuous  policy,  into  which  the  author  in  some  places  enters ;  and 
from  the  discourses  and  instructions  of  Mentor,  which  recur  upon 
us  too  often,  and  too  much  in  the  strain  of  common-place  morality. 
Though  these  were  well  suited  to  the  main  design  of  the  author, 
which  was  to  form  the  mind  of  a  young  prince,  yet  they  seem  not 
congruous  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  ;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
improve  us  by  means  of  actions,  characters,  *and  sentiments,  rather 
than  by  delivering  professed  and  formal  instruction. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  described  a  descent  into  hell ;  and 
in  the  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invisible  world,  we  may 
observe  the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions  concerning  a  state 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The  descent  of  Ulysses  into 
hell,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  presents  to  us  a  very  indistinct  and  dreary 
sort  of  object.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmeri- 
ans, which  is  always  covered  with  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ocean.  When  the  spirits  of  the  dead  begin  to  ap- 
pear, we  scarcely  know  whether  Ulysses  is  above  ground  or  below 
it.  None  of  the  ghosts,  even  of  the  heroes,  appear  satisfied  with 
their  condition  in  the  other  world  ;  and  when  Ulysses  endeavours 
to  comfort  Achilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illustrious  figure 
which  he  must  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  him 
that  all  such  speeches  are  idle;  for  he  would  rather  be  a  day-labour- 
er on  earth,  than  have  the  command  of  all  the  dead. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid,  we  discern  a  much  greater  re- 
finement of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the  world 
had  then  made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  delineated,  arc 
both  more  clear  and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awful.  The  se- 
parate mansions  of  good  and  of  bad  spirits,  with  the  punishments 
of  the  one,  and  the  employments  and  happiness  of  the  other,  are 
finely  described,  nnd  in  consistency  with  the  most  pure  morality. 
But  the  visit  which  !•  enelon  makes  Telemachus  pay  to  the  shades, 
is  much  more  philosophical  still  than  Virgil's.  He  employs  the  same 
fables  and  the  same  mythology  ;  but  we  find  the  ancient  mytholojj^y 
refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  adorned  with 
that  beautiful  enthusiasm,  for  which  Fenelon  was  so  distinguished. 
His  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  just  is  an  excellent  description 
in  the  mystic  strain  ;  and  very  expressive  of  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  author. 
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Voltaire  has  riven  us,  in  his  Henriade,  a  regular  epic  poem,  io 
French  verse.  In  every  performance  of  that  celebrat^  writer,  we 
may  expect  to  find  marks  of  genius ;  and,  accordingly,  that  work 
discovers,  in  several  places,  that  boldness  in  the  concepUoDS,  and 
that  liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  expression,  for  which  the  aoUhir 
is  so  remarkably  distinguished.  Several  of  the  comparisons,  in 
particular,  which  occur  in  it,  are  both  new  and  happy.  But,  eoo- 
sidered  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  esteem  it  one  of  his  chief  pro- 
ductions ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  he  has  succeeded  infinitely  bet- 
ter in  tragic  than  in  epic  composition.  French  versification  seems  ill 
adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Besides  its  being  always  fettered  by  rhyme, 
the  language  never  assumes  a  suflScient  degree  of  elevation  or  ma- 
jesty ;  and  appears  to  be  more  capable  of  expressing  the  tender  in 
tragedy,  than  of  supporting  the  sublime  in  epic  Hence  a  feeble- 
ness, and  sometimes  a  prosaic  flatness,  in  the  style  of  the  Heni'.ade: 
and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  poem  often 
languishes.  It  does  not  seize  the  imagination,  nor  interest  and 
carry  the  reader  along,  with  that  ardour  which  ought  to  be  ^nspiied 
by  a  sublime  and  Foirited  epic  poem. 

The  subject  of  the  Henriade  is  the  triumph  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
over  the  arms  of  the  League.  The  action  of  the  poem  properly 
includes  only  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  perfectly  epic  in 
its  nature;  great,  interesting,  and  conducted  with  a  sufficient  re- 
gard to  unity,  and  all  the  other  critical  rules.  But  it  is  liable  to  both 
the  defects  which  I  before  remarked  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  It  is 
founded  wholly  on  civil  wars;  and  presents  to  us  those  odious  and 
detestable  objects  of  massacres  and  assassinations,  which  throw  a 
gloom  over  the  poem.  It  is  also,  like  Lucan's,  of  too  recent  a  date, 
and  comes  too  much  within  the  bounds  of  well-known  history.  To 
remedy  this  last  defect,  and  to  remove  the  appearance  of  being  a 
mere  historian,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  fiction  with  truth.  The 
poem,  for  instance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's  to  England, 
and  an  interview  between  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  though  every 
one  knows  that  Henry  never  was  in  England,  and  that  these  two 
illustrious  personages  never  met  In  facts  of  such  public  notorie- 
ty, a  fiction  like  this  shocks  the  reader,  and  forms  an  unnatural  and 
ill-sorted  mixture  with  historical  truth.  The  episode  was  contrived, 
in  order  to  give  Henry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  forsier 
transactions  of  the  civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which 
iBneas  makes  to  Dido  in  the  JEneid.  But  the  imitation  was  inju- 
dicious, ^neas  might,  with  propriety,  relate  to  Dido  transactions 
of  which  she  was  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had  acquired  only  an 
imptrfeci  knowleiljre  by  flying  reports.  But  Queen  Klizabetb 
could  not  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprized  of  all  the  facts, 
which  the  poet  ni;»kes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  employ 
a  great  deal  of  mncbinery.  But  here,  also,  I  am  obi i seed  to  censure 
his  coruhict ;  for  the  mnrhinerv  which  he  chiefly  employs  is  of  the 
worst  kiiul,aiul  the  least  suited  to  an  epic  poem — that  of  allegorical 
beings.  Discord,  cunning,  and  love,  appear  as  personages,  mix  with 
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the  human  actors,  and  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  intrigue  of 
the  poem.  This  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  rational  criticism.  Ghosts, 
angelsy  and  devils,  have  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  may  be  con- 
ceived as  existing.  But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  are 
fio  more  than  representatives  of  human  dispositions  and  passions. 
They  may  be  employed  like  other  personifications  and  figures  of 
speech ;  or  in  a  poem,  that  is  wholly  allegorical,  they  may  occupy 
the  chief  place  ;  they  are  there  in  their  native  and  proper  region . 
But  in  a  po4m  which  relates  to  human  transactions,  as  I  had  occasion 
before  to  remark,  when  such  beings  are  described  as  acting  along 
with  men,  the  imagination  is  confounded ;  it  is  divided  between 
phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not  on  what  to  rest 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  must  observe,  that  the  machi- 
nery of  St.  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and 
possesses  real  dignity.  The  finest  passage  in  the  Henriade,  indeed 
one  of  the  finest  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is  the  prospect  of  the  in- 
visible world,  which  St  Louis  gives  to  Henry  in  a  dream,  in  the  se- 
venth canto :  Death  bringing  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  succes- 
sion before  God;  theirastonishment  when, arriving  from  alldifierent 
countries  and  religious  sects,  they  are  brought  into  the  Divine  pre- 
sence; when  they  find  their  superstitions  to  be  false,  and  have  the 
truth  unveiled  to  them ;  the  palace  of  the  Destinies  opened  to  Hen* 
ry,  and  the  prospect  of  his  successors  which  is  there  given  him;  are 
striking  and  magnificent  objects,  and  do  honour  to  the  genius  of 
Voltaire. 

Though  some  of  the  episodes  in  this  poem  are  properly  exten- 
ded, yet  the  narration  is,  on  the  whole,  too  general;  the  events  are 
too  much  crowded,  and  superficially  related ;  which  is  doubtless,  one 
eanse  of  the  poem  making  a  faint  impression.  The  strain  of  senti- 
ment which  runs  through  it,  is  high  and  noble.  Religion  appears,  on 
ever  v  occasion,  with  great  and  proper  lustre ;  and  the  author  breathes 
thai  spirit  of  humanity  and  toleration,  which  b  conspicuous  in  all 
his  works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  has  chalked  out  for 
himself  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  road  in  poetry.  As  soon  as 
we  open  his  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced  all  at  once 
into  an  invisible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal 
beings.  Angels  and  devils  are  not  the  machinery,  but  principal  ac- 
tors, in  the  poem;  and,  what  in  any  other  composition  would  be  the 
marvellous,  is  here  only  the  natural  course  of  events.  A  subject  so 
remote  from  theafiairsof  this  world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who 
think  such  discussions  material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  *vhether  Para- 
dise Lost  can  properly  be  classed  among  epic  poems.  By  whatever 
name  it  is  to  be  called,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  efibrts  of 
poetical  genius;  and  in  one  great  characteristic  of  the  epic  poem, 
majesty  and  sublimity,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  bear  that  name. 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 

5*  ct,  may  be  questioned.     It  has  led  him  into  very  did] cult  ground, 
ad  he  taken  a  subject  that  was  more  human,  and  less  theological; 
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that  was  more  connected  with  the  occurrences  of  life,  aod  Aki 
3  greater  display  of  the  characters  and  passions  of  meo,  his  fotm 
would,  perhaps,  have,  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  been  more  pIflaM| 
3»d  attractive.  But  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen,  suited^ 
daring  subiimity  of  his  genius.*  It  is  a  subject  for  which  Mifai 
alone  was  fitted;  and  in  the  conduct  of  it,  he  has  shown  a  strdti 
both  of  imagination  and  invention,  which  is  perfeetly  wondofoL  ka 
astonishing  how,  from  the  few  hints  given  us  in  thesacred  Scriptoi& 
he  was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and  regular  a  structure,  and  to  B 
his  poem  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents.  Dry  and  harsh  pas 
ges  sometimes  occur.  The  author  appears,  upon  some  occaaioof,  i 
metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rather  than  a  poet.  But  the  genenl 
tenourof  his  work  is  interesting:  he  seizes  and  fixes  the  iraaginatioa: 
engages,  elevates,  and  afiects  us  as  we  proceed ;  which  is  alwajs  i 
sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epic  composition.  The  artful  ch%ngeflfbii 
objects;  the  scene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in  hell,  and  now  in  hat- 
ven,  afibrds  a  sufiicient  diversity ;  while  unity  of  plan  is,  at  the  am 
time,  perfectly  supported.  We  have  still  life,  and  calm  9ceaei,ii 
the  employments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise ;  and  we  have  hm 
scenes,  and  great  actions,  in  the  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  m 
of  the  angels.  The  innocence,  purity,  and  amiableneas  of  oar  fiiA 
parents,  opposed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnishes  i 
happy  contrast,  that  reigns  throughout  the  whole  poem ;  only  tk 
conclusion,  as  I  before  observed,  is  too  tragic  for  epic  poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of  du- 
racters;  but  such  as  could  be  introduced,  are  supported  with  moA 
propriety.  Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  striking  figure,  and  is,  ia- 
deed,  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton  has  not  describ- 
ed him  such  as  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit  to  be.  He  has,  moe 
suitably  to  his  own  purpose,  given  him  a  human,  that  is,  a  miieil 
character,  not  altogether  void  of  some  good  qualities.  He  is  hnn 
and  faithful  to  his  troops.  In  the  midst  of  his  impiety,  he  i&  aoc 
without  remorse.  He  is  even  touched  with  pity  for  our  first  pare^ti: 
and  justifies  himself  in  his  design  against  them,  from  the  necessitr 
of  his  situation.  He  is  actuated  by  ambition  and  resentment,  la- 
ther than  by  pure  malice.  In  short,  Milton's  Satan  is  no  worse  than 
many  a  conspirator  or  factious  chief,  that  makes  a  fi^re  in  histoij. 
The  difierent  characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch,  Belial,  are  exceed- 
ingly well  painted  in  those  eloquent  speeches  which  they  make  ii 
the  second  book.  The  good  angels,  though  always  described  with  dig- 
nity  and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  than  the  infernal  spirits io 
their  appearance;  though  among  them,  too,  the  dignity  of  Michad, 
the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of  Abdiel, 
form  proper  characteristical  distinctions.  The  attempt  to  describe 
God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Father 

•  "  He  nevaii  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  wfctf 
it  wn«  that  nature  had  begtowe  J  noon  him  more  bounttfiilly  than  upon  others  :  thepe»- 
er  of  display  in|7  the  vast,  illuminating-  the  splendid,  enforcing  th«  avrftil,  darkninig  li» 
gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful.  He  therefore  chose  a  subject,  on  which  ttc 
iiiu<;h  couW  kiot  be  said  ;  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy,  without  the  censun*  rfei- 
tfBvagancc."  Dr.  Jobvsov's  Life  of  MtlMa. 
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and  the  Son,  wtis  too  bold  and  arduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our  poet, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  has  been  most  unsuccessful.  With  re- 
gard to  his  human  characters,  the  innocence  of  our  firsi  parents,  and 
their  love,  are  finely  and  delicately  painted.  In  some  of  his  speeches 
to  Raphael  and  to  Eve,  Adam  is,  perhaps,  too  knowing  and  refined 
for  his  situation.  Eve  is  more  distinctly  characterized.  Her  gentle- 
ness, modesty,  and  frailty,  mark  very  expressively  a  female  character. 

Milton's  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  is,  his  sublimity.  In 
this,  peshaps,  he  excels  Homer;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  leaving 
Virgil,  and  every  other  poet,  far  behind  him.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instan* 
ees  of  the  sublime.  The  prospect  of  hell  and  of  the  fallen  host, 
the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  Satan,  the  consultation  of  the  in- 
fernal chiefs,  and  Satan's  flight  through  chaos  to  the  borders  of  this 
world,  discover  the  nlost  lofty  ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  con- 
ception of  an V  poet  In  the  sixth  book,  also,  there  is  much  grandeur, 
particularly  m  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah ;  though  some  parts 
of  that  book  are  censurable ;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon 
the  efiect  of  their  artillery,  form  an  intolerable  blemish.  Milton's 
sublimity  is  of  a  diflerent  kind  from  that  of  Homer.  Homer's  is 
generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuosi^;  Milton's  pos- 
sesses more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  gcandeur.  Homer  warms  and 
hurries  us  along;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and 
elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appears  most  in^  the  description  of 
actions ;  Milton's,  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objects. 

But  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet 
there  is  ako  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the  pleasing,  in 
many  parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paradise,  the 
imagery  is  always  of  the  most  gay  and  smiling  kind.  His  descrip- 
tions show  an  uncommonly  fertile  imagination ;  and  in  his  similes, 
he  is^  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are  seldom  im- 
properly introduced ;  seldom  either  low  or  trite.  They  generally 
present  to  us  images  taken  from  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful  class 
of  objects ;  if  they  have  any  faults,  it  is  their  alluding  too  frequent- 
ly to  matters  of  learning,  and  to  &bles  of  antiquity.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Paradise  Lost,  there  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  falling  off. 
With  the  fall  of  our  fir^  parents,  Milton's  genius  seems  to  decline. 
Beauties,  however,  there  are,  in  the  concluding  books,  of  the  tra- 

E*c  kind.  The  remor9e  and  contrition  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  their 
mentations  over  Paradise,  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it,  are 
very  moving.  The  last  episode,  of  the  angel's  showing  Adam  the 
fiite  of  his  posteritVt  is  happily  imagined  ;  but,  in  many  places,  the 
execution  is  languid. 

Milton's  language  and  versification  have  hieh  merit  His  style 
18  full  of  majesty,  and  wondierfully  adapted  to  his  subject  His  blank 
verse  is  harmonious  and  diversified,  and  afibrdsthe  most  complete 
example  of  the  elevation  which  our  language  is  capable  of  attaining 
by  the  force  of  numbers.  It  does  not  flow,  like  tne  French  verse, 
in  tame,  regular,  uniform  melody,  which  soon  tires  the  ear ;  but  in 
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aometiiDes  imootb  and  flowing,  sometimes  rough ;  Taried  in  its  cir 
dence,  and  btennixed  with  discords,  sa  as  to  suit  the  atrength  and 
freedom  of  epic  composition.  Neglected  and  prosaic  lines,  indeei 
we  sometimes  meet  with ;  but,  in  a  work  so  loi^,  and  in  the  maia 
so  harmonious,  these  may  be  forgiven. 

On  the  whole.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with  beautiei 
of  every  kind,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  author  to  a  degree  of  feme 
not  inferior  to  any  poet ;  though  it  must  be  also  admitted  to  have 
many  inequalities.  It  b  the  lot  of  almost  eveiy  high  and  daring  gemus, 
not  to  be  uniform  and  correct  Milton  is  too  frequently  theologica] 
and  metaphysical ;  sometimes  harsh  in  his  language ;  often  too  tech- 
nical in  his  words,  and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  leanung.  Many 
of  his  faults  must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  tn  which 
he  lived.  He  discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius,  equal  to  every 
thing  that  is  great ;  if,  at  some  times,  he  faUs  much  below  himael^  at 
other  times  he  rises  above  every  poet  of  the  ancient  or  modem  workl. 


CtUESTIOirS. 


ArrsR  Homer  and  Virgil  who  is 
the  next  great  epic  poet  of  ancient 
times  1  Wliy  does  he  deserve  atten- 
tion ?  Of  his  Pharsalia,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  was  formerly  remarked  ? 
What  does  the  subject  of  the  PhansaUa 
carry?  What  does  it  not  want?  As  it 
otauds  at  present,  what  is  said  of  it ; 
but  what  follows  ?  Of  Lucan's  subiect, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Of  its  two  defects, 
what  is  the  (irBt  1  What  furnish  a  more 
proper  theme  for  the  epic  muse  ?  But 
of  Lucan's  genius,  what  must  be  con- 
fessed?  What  is  the  other  defect  of 
fhe  subject?  Why  is  this  always  un- 
fortunate for  a  poet?  What  remark 
follows  ?  How  are  Lucan's  characters 
drawn  ?  Of  Pompey,  what  is  observed ; 
and  hy  whom  is  he  always  eclipsed  ? 
What  is  said  of  Cato ;  and  of  his  speech 
to  Labienus,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  to  what  has  our 
author  too  much  attached  himself;  and 
what  is  the  effect  of  this?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  he  is  too  digressive 
also  ?  What  are  there  in  the  Pharsa- 
lia;  but  in  what  does  our  author's  chief 
strength  lie  ?  Of  his  narration,  and  of 
his  descript^ns,  what  is  observed?  In 
what  does  his  principal  merit  consist ; 
Riid  what  is  wiid  of  them  ?  In  what  does 
Lucan  surpass  nil  the  poets  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  ol  him,  what  is  farther  obser- 


what  is  remarked?  But  what  is  the 
fate  of  this  poet  ?  How  is  this  illustn- 
ted  ?  In  wlmt  age  dkl  Lucan  Eve,  and 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  On  te 
whole,  he  is  an  author  posBeasing  what? 
What  atone  for  many  of  iua  ddeets; 
and  from  him,  what  may  be  nnodueed? 
What  instances  are  given,  mufiCrative 
of  this  remark  ?  Repeat  the  passage  m 
which  Pompey  is  compared  to  the  an- 
cient decajrmg  oak.  But  when  we  coa- 
sider  the  whole  executioD  of  his  pooa, 
what  are  we  obliged  to  pronounce  t 
What  had  his  genius;  but  of  what  wm 
it  destitute  ?  Of  his  style,  what  'm  A- 
torved?  How  does  he  compare  widi 
Virgil  ?  To  whom  does  our  author  next 

ETfxeed;  why;  and  what  is  said  of 
im  ?  When  was  his  Jenmlem  Ikk- 
vered  published;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  What.is  the  subject  of  it;  and  cf 
this  enterprise,  what  is  remaiioed? 
What  forms  an  interesting:  contrail? 
What  does  the  subject  not  produce; 
but  what  does  it  exhibit  ?  What  iic^ 
served  of  the  share  which  religion  pa»- 
sesses  in  the  enterprise ;  and  of  the  ac- 
tion, also^  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  what  has  TaiBO 
shown?  How  is  this  illuslrateQ?  At 
the  same  time,  of  the  whole  work, 
what  is  obse^^•e(l  ?  What  remark  fcl- 
lowa  ?   What  is  remarked  of  the  ept- 


vecl?  What  must  we,  ali?o,  observe  ?  sodes  ?  With  what  is  the  poem  eulivea- 
Hi»w  is  this  remark ilhiBtrated?  Hence,  ed;  and  of  them,  what  is  remarked? 
m  what  does  he  abound,  and  of  them, I  How  is  this  remark  illustrated?   Of 
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Tbbml  in  the  ehamcfarfatiea]  part, 
whatnobeerved?  What  le  said  of  hk 
machinery?  When  is  it  noble;  and 
what  instanees  are  given?  But  what 
'act  too  great  a  part  throughout  the 
poem ;  and  form  what?  What  scenes, 
must  it  be  confessed,  carry  the  mai^ 
vellous  to  a  degree  of  extravagance  ? 
In  general,  to  what  is  Tasso  most  ik- 
ble  to  censure?  What  Olustration  of 
this  remark  follows  ?  What  apokgy, 
however,  may  be  offered ibr him?  Be- 
tween them,  what  difference  is  there? 
With  what  beauties  does  Taaso  re- 
markably abound?  Of  both  his  de- 
scriptions and  his  style,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  How  is  thu  remark  illustrated  ? 
What  is  said  of  both  of  the  descriptk>ns 
which  have  been  mentioned?  6f  his 
battles,  what  is  remarked?  In  what  is 
T&sBO  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descrip- 
tk>ns;  and  by  what  is  it  that  he  inte- 
rests us?  In  what  is  he  far  inferior  to 
Viml  $  and  when  is  he  apt  to  become 
artmcial  and  strained?  What  censure 
has  been  carried  too  far?  What  re- 
marks follow ;  and  what  would  fully 
clear  it  of  all  such  exceptkmable  peoHi- 
gBB  ?  What  critics  have  decried  Tas- 
00  ?  But  what  would  one  be  apt  to  ima- 
ffine;  and  why  ?  In  what  may  T&sso 
be  held  inferknr  U>  Homer,  in  what  to 
Virgil,  and  in  what  to  Milton?  In  what 
is  he  inferior  to  no  poet,  the  three  just 
mentioned  excepted?  Why  connot 
Ariosto,  with  propriety,  be  classed 
among  epic  writen?  Ytboi  does  Arios- 
to appear  to  have  despised;  and  to 
have  chosen  what?  At  tne  same  time, 
what  does  his  poem  contain  ?  Of  Ari- 
osto, and  of  his  Orlando  Furioso^  vriiat 
is  farther  observed  ? 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of 
Tasso,  of  whom  do  the  Portuguese 
boast,  and  of  him,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  is  the  subject  of  it  ?  Of  the  enter- 
prise, what  is  remarked ;  and  why  was 
It  interesting  to  Carooftn's  countrvmen? 
How  does  the  poem  open ;  and  what 
ibIlowB?  Of  this  recital,  what  is  obser^ 
ved ;  and  Vhat  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem  ?  From  what  does  it  appear  that 
the  whole  work  is  conducted  acccHtlin^ 
to  the  epic  plan?  Towards  what  is 
there  no  attempt;  and  who  is  the  hero? 
What  is  obsurved  of  the  machinery  of 
the  Lusiad ;  and  how  does  this  appear  ? 
What  was  one  ^rreat  sccpe  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  what  follows  ?  What  salvo 
does  tlie  author  give  towards  the  end 


of  the  wnk,  Ibr  bis  whole  mytiiofegy  ? 
What  fine  machinery,  however,  or  a 
diflferent  kind,  is  there  in  the  Lusiad  ? 
But  what  is  the  noblest  conceptbns  of 
thissort?  Whatdoeshetellhim?  Of 
this  piece  of  machinery,  what  is  re- 
marked? In  reviewing  the  epks  poetSp 
to  nwke  no  mentkm  of  whom,  were  un- 
hist?  Why  is  his  work  entitled  to  be 
held  a  poem  ?  What  is  said  of  the  plan 
of  it?  Into  what  haa  the  author 
entered  with  much  felicity;  ,and  in 
thiflL  how  does  he  compare  with  other 
modem  poets?  Of  his  descriptk>ns, 
what  is  observed?  Which  is  the  best 
executed  part  of  the  work ;  and  why  ? 
Of  the  last  twelve  books,  and  of  the 
warlike  adventures,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  From  what  does  the  chief  objec- 
tkm  against  this  work  being  claaaed 
with  epic  poems,  arise;  anifaf  thes& 
what  is  observed  ?  What  have  severaJ 
of  the  epic  poets  described ;  and  in  the 
pros|)ects  tbev  have  given  us  of  the 
mvinble  world,  what  may  we  observe? 
Illustrate  this  remark  from  Homer; 
from  Virgil;  and  from  Fenelon?  What 
has  Voltaire,  in  his  Henriade,  given 
us?  As  in  every  performance  of  that 
celebrated  writer,  we  may  expect  to 
find  marks  of  genius,  what  follows  ? 
Several  of  what,  particularly,  are  both 
new  and  happy  7  What  remarks  fol- 
low ?  Why  is  French  versification  illy 
adapted  to  epic  poetiy  ?  Hence,  what 
follows?  What  does  it  not  do?  What 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem  ?  What  does 
the  actk)n  properly  mclude ;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed  ?  But  to  what  defectR 
is  it  Uabie ;  and  how  isthk  illustrated  ? 
To  remedy  this  last  defect,  what  has 
Voltaire  done,  and  what  instance  is 
given?  What  remark  follows;  and 
why  was  this  episode  corn  rived?  But 
why  was  the  imitation  injudicious? 
What  are  theffeneml  remarks  on  the 
machinery  employed  by  Vjjtaire?  In 
justice,  however,  to  our  author,  what 
must  be  observed  ?  Illustrate  this  re- 
mark. What  is  one  reason  why  thn 
poem  makes  a  faint  impresebn?  Or 
the  strain  of  sentiment  which  runs 
through  it,  what  is  observed?  How 
does  religk>n  appear,  and  what  spirit 
does  the  autl.or  breathe?  What  has 
Milton  done?  How  it  this  illustrated? 
Of  his  subject,  what  is  remarked ;  but 
what  follows?  What  may  be  aues- 
twned ;  anrl  why  ?  But  me  subjeot 
wluch  he  has  chosen  suited  what ;  and 
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m  the  condnet  of  it,  wbat  has  be 
ihown?  What  IB  a  matter  (^astonish- 
meut;  and  what  remarks  follow? 
What  did  not  the  nature  of  the  subject 
admit?  Repeat  the  deecripcion  of  Sa- 
tan. Of  BelzebabyMokoch,  and  Belial, 
what  IB  remarked ;  and,  what  is  also 
■aid  of  the  good  angels?  In  what, 
however,  baa  he  been  uneucceaaful  ? 
With  regard  to  his  human  characteii, 
what  is  observed?  Where  is  Adam  too 
knowing,  and  too  refined  finr  his  situa- 
tk>n ;  but  what  is  said  of  Eve  ?  Of  Mil- 
ton's sublimity,  what  is  remarked?  Al- 
most the  whole  of  what  books  are  oon- 
tinued  instances  of  the  sublime;  and 
what  examines  are  ffiven?  Wlutt  is 
said  ofthe  sixth  book  f  How  does  Mil- 
ton's sublimity  compare  with  that  of 
Homer?  What  other  excellences  does 
Milton  posaesB  ?  How  is  thki  remark  il- 
lustrated ?  MThere  is  there  a  falling  off; 
and  with  what  does  Milton's  genius 
seem  to  decline  ?  But  what  beauties  of 
the  tragic  kind  are  there  in  the  con- 


clnding  books?   Of  the  last 
what  is  observed?  What  is  the 
terof  his  style;  and  of  his  blank 
what  is  remarked?  Repeat  the 
paragraph. 
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1.  Lncan'fl  Phamlia. 

A.  Thembjectdefectire. 

B.  The  cfaRracCera  flpirttedly  dncv^ 

2.  Tb«k>'0  JeroBalem  Deliverod. 

A.  Tbe  subject— the  namidon. 
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LECTURE   XLVe 


DRAMATIC  POETRY.— TRAGEDY. 

Dramatic  poetry  has,  among  all  civilized  nations,  been  considered 
as  a  rational  and  useful  entertainment,  and  judged  worthy  of  carefid 
and  serious  discussion.  According  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  Kgfat 
and  the  gay,  or  upon  the  grave  and  affecting  incidents  of  human  fife, 
it  divides  itself  into  the  two  forms,  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  But  as 
great  and  serious  objects  command  more  attention  than  Htde  and 
ludicrous  ones  ;  as  the  fall  of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  dias 
the  marriage  of  a  private  person ;  tragedy  has  always  been  hdd  a 
more  dignified  entertainment  than  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the 
high  passions,  the  virtues,  crimes,  and  sufferings  of  mankind.  Tlie 
other  on  their  humours,  follies,  and  pleasures.  Terror  and  pity  are 
the  great  instruments  of  the  former ;  ridicule  is  the  sole  instrament 
of  the  latter.  Tragedy  shall,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  our  fullest 
discussion.  This  and  the  following  lecture  shall  be  employed  on  it ; 
after  which,  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to  comedy. 

Tragedy,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  and  beha- 
viour of  men,  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  «tuations  of 
life,  is  a  noble  idea  of  poetry.  It  is  a  direct  imitation  of  human 
manners  and  actions.  For  it  does  not,  like  the  epic  poem,  exhibit 
characters  by  the  narration  and  description  of  the  poet ;  but  the 
poet  disapoears ;  and  the  personages  themselves  are  set  before  us, 
acting  and  speaking  what  is  suitable  to  theu-  characters.  Hence, 
no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a  trial  of  the  author's  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  No  kind  of  writing  has  so  much  power, 
when  happily  executed,  to  raise  the  strongest  emotions.    It  ii^  or 
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ought  to  be^  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold  ourselvesi  and  the  evila 
to  which  we  are  exposed ;  a  faithful  copy  of  the  humao  paasioiWy  with 
all  their  direful  e&ctS|  when  they  are  suffered  to  become  extravft> 
gant. 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composition,  so 
also,  in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to  virtue.  Such 
power  hath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind,  by  the  wise  and 
gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as  admiration  cannot  be 
raised  in  epic  poetry,  so  neither  in  tragic  poetry  can  our  passions  be 
strongly  moved,  unless  virtuous  emotions  be  awakened  within  us. 
£very  poet  finds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character, 
without  representing  that  character  as  worthy  and  honourable, 
though  It  may  not  be  perfect;  and  that  the  great  secret  for  raising 
indignation,  is  to  paint  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  it, 
in  the  colours  of  vice  and  depravity.  He  may,  indeed,  nay,  he 
must,  represent  the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortunate,  because  this 
is  often  the  case  in  real  life ;  but  he  will  always  study  to  engage  our 
hearts  in  their  behalf;  and  though  they  may  be  described  as  un- 
prosperous,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  representing 
vice  as  fully  triumphant,  and  happy,  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
Even  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishment  is  made 
always  to  attend  them ;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other  is  shown 
to  be  unavoidably  connected  with  guilt  Love  and  admiration  of 
virtuous  characters,  compassion  for  the  injured  and  the  distressed, 
and  indignation  against  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  are  the  senti* 
ments  most  generally  excited  by  tragedy.  And,  therefore,  though 
dramatic  writers  may  sometimes,  like  other  writers,  be  guilty  of  in^- 
proprieties,  though  they  may  fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the 
due  point  of  light,  yet  no  reasonable  person  can  deny  tragedy  to  be 
a  moral  species  of  composition.  Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  impressions  left  by  them  upon  the  mind 
are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  virtue  and  good  dispositions.  And, 
therefore,  the  sseal  which  some  pious  men  have  shown  against  the 
entertainments  of  the  theatre,  must  rest  only  upon  the  abuse  of  co« 
medy ;  which,  indeed,  has  frequently  been  so  great  as  to  justify 
verv  severe  censures  against  it. 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  design  of  tragedy  is, 
that  it  is  intended  to  purge  our  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  ter- 
ror. This  is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have  been  put 
upon  his  words,  and  much  altercation  has  followed  among  his  com* 
mentators.  Without  entering  into  any  controversy  upon  this  head, 
the  intention  of  tragedy  may,  I  think,  be  more  shortly  and  clearly  defi- 
ned,  to  improve  our  virtuous  sensibility.  If  an  author  interests  ua  m 
behalf  of  virtue,  forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires 
us  with  proper  sentiments  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and, 
by  means  of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfortunes  of 
o$hers,  leads  us  to  guard  against  errors  in  our  own  conduct,  he  ac> 
complitfhes  all  the  moral  purposes  of  tragedy. 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose  some 
moving  and  interesting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  natural 
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and  probable  manner.  For  we  must  observe,  thai  the  natural  airf 
the  probable  must  always  be  the  basis  of  tragedy ;  and  are  iafinitdy 
more  important  there,  than  in  epic  poetry.  The  object  of  the  epie 
poet,  is  to  excite  our  admiration  by  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures; 
and  a  much  slighter  degree  of  probability  is  required  when  admira- 
tion is  concerned,  than  when  the  tender  passions  are  intended  to  be 
moved.  The  imagination,  in  the  former  case,  is  exalted,  acconuno* 
dates  itself  to  the  poet's  idea,  and  can  admit  the  marvelloos  with- 
out being  shocked.  But  tragedy  demands  a  stricter  imitation  ot 
the  life  and  actions  of  men.  For  the  end  which  it  pursues  is  not  so 
much  to  elevate  the  imagination,  as  to  affect  the  heart ;  and  the  heart 
always  judges  more  nicely  than  the  imagination,of  what  is  probable. 
Passion  can  be  raised,  only  by  making  the  impressions  of  natare  and 
of  truth  upon  the  mind.  By  introducing,  therefore,  any  wild  or  ra- 
mantic  circumstances  into  his  story,  the  poet  never  fails  to  check 
passion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  course,  disappoints  the  main  effect  of 
traeedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason,  exdudes 
from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  intervention  of  the  gods. 
Ghosts  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  being  strongly  found- 
ed on  popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  heighten  the  terror  of 
tragic  scenes.  But  all  unravellings  of  the  plot  which  turn  upon  the 
interposition  of  deities,  such  as  Euripides  employs  in  several  of  his 
plays,  are  much  to  be  condemned ;  both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and 
as  destroy  ing  the  probability  of  the  story.  This  mixture  of  machinery 
with  the  tragic  action  is,  undoubtedly,  a  blemish  in  the  aneieol 
theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  tragedy,  some  critics  have  required^ 
that  the  subject  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  the 
poet,  but  built  on  real  history  or  known  facts.     Such,  indeed,  were 

rmerally,  if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  Bui 
cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  consequence.  It  is 
proved  by  experience,  that  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conducted, 
will  melt  the  heart  as  much  as  any  real  history.  In  order  to  our 
being  moted,  it  is  not  necessnry,  that  the  events  related  did  actually 
happen,  provided  they  be  such  as  might  easily  have  happened  in 
the  ordinary  cocirse  of  nature.  Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  male- 
rials  from  history,  it  mixes  many  a  fictitious  circumstance.  The  great 
est  part  of  readers  neither  know,  nor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous  or  what 
is  historical,  in  the  subject  They  attend  only  to  whatis  probable^ and 
are  touched  by  events  which  resemble  nature.  Accordingly,  some 
of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  an  entirely  fictitious  in  the  subject; 
such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alzi«e,  the  Orphan,  Douglas,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  and  several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  on  wni^h 
most  depends  for  renderins;  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  probaUe,  and. 
by  means  of  their  probability  affecting,  is  the  conduct  or  manaf^ 
ment  of  the  story,  and  the  connexion  of  its  several  parts.  To  re- 
gulate this  conduct,  critics  have  laid  down  the  famous  rule  of  the 
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three  TTniUes;  the  importance  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  todiscuss. 
Butyiii  order  to  do  this  with  more  advantage,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  first  look  backwards,  and  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  tragedy, 
which  will  gi^e  light  to  several  things  relating  to  the  subject. 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  was,in  its  beginning,  rude  and  imperfect. 
Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  dramatic  entertainments  are 
derived,  the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other  than  the  song  which 
was  wont  to  be  sung  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  A  goat  was  the 
sacrifice  offered  to  that  god ;  after  the  sacrifice,  the  priests,  with  the 
company  that  joined  them,  suns  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  and 
from  the  name  ofthe  victim,  r^cuy^,  a  goat,joined  with  <2»^,  a  song, 
undoubtedly  arose  the  word  tragedy. 

These  hymns,  or  lyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  the  whole 
company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alternately  to 
each  other;  making  what  we  call  a  chorus,  with  its  strophes  and  an- 
tistrophes.  In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into  this  entertainment, 
and  to  relieve  the  singers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  introduce  a 
person  who,  between  the  songs,  should  make  recitation  in  irerse. 
Thespis,  who  lived  about  536  years  before  the  Christian  era,  made 
this  innovation;  and,  as  it  was  relished,  .£schylus,  who  came  50 
years  after  him,  and  who  is  properly  the  father  of  tragedy,  went 
a  step  farther,  introduced  a  dialogue  between  two  persons,  or  ac- 
tors,  in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some  interestingstor} ,  and 
brought  his  actors  on  a  stage,  adorned  with  proper  scenery  and  de- 
eorations.  All  that  these  actors  recited,  was  called  episode,  or  addi- 
tional song;  and  the  songs  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  relate  no 
longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original  subject,  but  to  the  story  in  which 
the  actors  were  concerned.  This  began  to  give  the  drama  a  regulai 
form,  which  was  soon  after  brought  to  perfection,  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  short  a  space  of  time  tragedy 
grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  most 
perfect  state.  For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  all 
the  tragic  poets,  flourished  only  22  years  after  ^schylus,  and  was 
little  more  than  70  years  posterior  to  Thespis. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given,  it  appears,  that  the 
chorus  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy.  It  was 
not  an  ornament  added  to  it ;  or  a  contrivance  designed  to  render  it 
more  perfect;  but,  in  truth,  the  dramatic  dialogue  was  an  addition 
to  the  chorus,  which  was  the  original  entertainment.  In  process  of 
time,  the  chorus,  from  being  the  principal,  became  only  the  acces- 
sory in  tragedy ;  till  at  last,  in  modern  tragedy,  it  has  disappear- 
ed altogether;  which  forms  the  chief  distinction  between  the  ancient 
nod  the  modem  stage. 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between  the  par- 
tisans of  the  ancients  and  th6  moderns,  whether  the  drama  has 
Eined.  or  has  suffered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  chorus.  It  must 
admitted,  that  the  chorus  tended  to  render  tragedy  both  more 
magnificent,  and  more  instructive  and  moral.  It  was  always  the 
most  sublime  and  poetical  part  ofthe  work;  and  being  carried  on 
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by  smgJDg^  Aod  acooinpanied  with  music,  it  musti  no  doubt,  ha?e 
diversified  the  entertainment  greatly,  and  added  to  iU  spleodoor. 
The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed  constant  lessons  of  virten 
It  was  composed  of  such  persons  as  mieht  most  naturally  be  supposed 
present  on  the  occasion ;  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the  scene  »ai 
laid,  often  the  companions  of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  and, 
therefore,  in  some  degree,  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  aedoo. 
This  company,  which,  in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  was  restricted  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  was  constantly  on  the  stage  during  the 
whole  performance,  mingled  in  discourse  with  the  actors,  entered 
into  their  concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  advice  to  them,  moral- 
ized on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and,  during  the  iotei^ 
vals  of  the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  songs,  in  which  they  address- 
ed the  gods,  prayed  for  success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  delivered  many  religious  and  moral  sentiments.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  were  obtained  hf 
means  of  the  chorus,  the  inconveniences,on  the  other  8ide,an  so 
great,as  to  render  the  modern  practice  of  excluding  the  chorus,  iai 
more  eligible  upon  the  whole.  For  if  a  natural  and  probable  imi- 
tation of  human  actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the  drama^  no  other 
persons  ought  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  than  those  who  are  neces- 
sary to  the  dramatic  action.  The  introduction  of  an  adventitioos 
company  of  persons,  who  have  but  a  slight  concern  in  the  businesi 
of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in  itself,  embarrassing  to  the  poet,  and, 
though  it  may  render  the  spectacle  splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to 
render  it  more  cold  and  uninteresting,  because  more  unlike  a  tea) 
transit^^.tion.  The  mixture  of  music,  or  song,  on  the  part  of  the  cho- 
rus, with  the  dialogue  carried  on  by  the  actors,  is  another  uonatunl 
circumstance,  removing  the  representation  still  farther  from  the  re- 
semblance of  life.  The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  innumerable 
difficulties,  in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the  cbor 

*  The  office  of  Uie  chorus  is  thus  described  by  Horace : 
Actoris  partes  chorus,  oiBciainque  Tirile 
Defendat :  nea  qaid^medios  hitercinat  afctns. 
Quod  Don  proposito  co-tducat,  et  hureat  apia. 
lUe  bonis  faTeat«|ae  eC  ooosilietur  amicei 
Et  ngtA  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tumeiites : 
llle  dapes  laudet  mensot  breris  ;  ille  salnbrca 
Justhiam,  leges«ive,  et  apertis  oiia  portis : 
lUe  te^t  commissa,  deosque  prccetur  ef  oret, 
Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis.  Di  Aav.  FaST.   lH 

The  chorus  must  support  an  actor's  part, 

Defend  the  TirtuouSi  and  advise  with  art; 

Oovem  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appeasi, 

And  the  short  feasU  of  frugal  tables  praise ; 

Applaud  the  justice  of  well-goTemed  states. 

And  peace  triumphant  with  her  <^pen  (ales. 

latrusted  secreu  let  then  ne'er  betrajr. 

Bat  to  tiie  rifhteous  gods  with  ardour  pray. 

That  fortune,  with  returning  smiles,  may  bkss 

AIHicti*d  worth,  and  impious  pride  depress ; 

Yet  lei  their  songs  with  apt  coherence  join, 

Pro^Mle  th»  plot,  and  aio  the  just  dasiipi.  Faaacuk 
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rus,  during  all  the  incidents  of  the  play,  shall  conBist  with  any  pro- 
bability. The  scene  mast  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  laid 
in  some  public  place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free 
access  to  it.  To  many  things  that  ought  to  be  transacted  in  private 
the  chorus  must  ever  be  witnesses ;  they  must  be  the  confederates  of 
both  parties,  who  come  successively  upon  the  stage,  and  who  are 
])erhaps,  conspiring  against  each  other.  In  short,  the  manage* 
jnent  of  a  chorus  is  an  unnatural  confinement  to  a  poet;  it  requires 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  probability  in  the  conduct  of  the  action ; 
it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  theatrical  decoration,  to  be  consistent 
with  that  appearance  of  reality,  which  a  poet  must  ever  preserve, 
in  order  to  move  our  passions.  The  origin  of  tragedy,  among  the 
Greeks,  we '  have  seen,  was  a  choral  song,  or  hymn,  to  the  gods. 
There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  the  Greek  stage  it  so  long 
maintained  possession.  But  it  may  confidently,  I  think,  be  assert- 
ed, that  if,  instead  of  the  dramatic  dialogue  having  been  superadded 
to  the  chorus,  the  dialogue  itself  had  been  the  first  invention,  the 
chorus  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  been  thought  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  modern 
theatre.  Instead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  improperly  cho- 
sen music,  with  which  the  audience  is  entertained  in  the  intervals 
between  the  acts,  a  chorus  might  be  introdneed,  whose  music 
and  songs,  though  forming  no  part  of  the  play,  should  have  a  rela- 
tion to  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositions 
which  those  incidents  are  presumed  to  have  awakened  in  the  spec 
tators.  By  this  means  the  tone  of,  passion  would  be  kept  up  with- 
out interruption ;  and  all  fhe  ^ood  effects  of  the  ancient  chorus 
might  be  preserved,  for  inspiring  proper  sentiments,  and  for  in- 
creasing the  morality  of  the  performance,  without  those  inconve- 
niences which  arose  from  the  chorus  forming  a  constituent  part  of 
the  play,  and  mingling  unseasonably,  and  unnaturally,  with  the 
personages  of  the  drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  chorus,  with  the  advantages  and  incon- 
veniences attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examining,  with  more 
advantage,  the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  which  have 
generally  been  considered  as  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
dramatic  fable. 

Of  these  three,  the  first,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubt,  far 
the  most  important  In  treating  of  epic  poetry,  I  have  already 
explained  the  nature  of  it;  as  consisting  in  a  relation  which  all  the 
incidents  introduced  bear  to  some  design  or  effect,  so  as  to  combine 
naturally  into  one  whole.  This  unity  of  subject  is  still  more  essen- 
tial :o  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry.  For  a  multiplicity  of 
plots,  or  actions,  crowded  into  so  short  a  space  as  tragedy  allows 
must,  of  necessity,  distract  the  attention,  and  prevent  passion  from 
rising  to  any  height.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  worse  conduct  in  a 
tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  indep«.ndent  actions  in  the  same 
play  \  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  being  suspended  and 
4£ 
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dirided  between  them,  cannot  give  itself  up  entirely  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  There  mayi  indeed,  be  under-plots  ;  that  is,  the 
persons  introduced  may  have  different  pursuits  and  designs ;  but  the 
poet's  art  must  be  shown  in  managing  these  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  main  action.  They  ought  to  be  eonneeted  with 
the  catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forwsod. 
If  there  be  any  intrigue  which  stands  separate  and  independent,  and 
'  which  may  be  left  out  without  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot, 
we  may  always  conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity. 
Such  episodes  are  not  permitted  here,  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addison's  Ceto. 
The  subject  of  this  tragedy  is,  the  death  of  Cato :  and  a  very  noble 

e^rsonage  Cato  is,  and  supported  by  the  author  with  much  dignity. 
ut  all  the  love  scenes  in  the  play,  the  passion  of  Cato's  two  sons 
for  Lucia,  and  that  of  Juba  for  Cato's  daughter,  are  mere  episodes ; 
have  no  connexion  with  the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it 
The  author  thought  his  subject  too  barren  in  incidents,  and  in  order 
to  diversify  it,  he  has  given  us.  as  it  were,  by  the  by,  a  history  of 
the  amours  that  were  going  on  in  Cato's  family;  by  which  he  hath 
both  broken  the  unity  of  his  subject,  and  form^  a  very  unseason- 
able junction  of  gallantry,  with  the  high  sentiments  and  public 
spirited  passions  which  predominate  in  other  parts,  and  which  the 
play  was  chiefly  designed  to  exhibit. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  unity  of  the  action  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  plot  Unity  and  simplicity  import  different 
things  m  dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  said  to  be  simple, 
when  a  small  number  of  incidents  are  introduced  into  it.  But  it 
may  be  implex,  as  the  critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  and  events,  and  yet  not  be  deficient  in 
unity ;  provided  all  the  incidents  be  made  to  tend  towards  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  play,  and  be  properly  connected  with  it.  All 
the  Greek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  unity  in  the  action,  but  are 
remarkably  simple  in  the  plot ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  some- 
times to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  destitute  of  interesting  events. 
In  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sophocles,  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  no  more  than  this :  (Edipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wanders 
to  Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there :  Creon,  and  his  son  Polynices, 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  endeavour,  separately,  to  persuade  the 
old  man  to  return  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest: 
he  will  not  go :  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him  ;  and 
the  play  ends  with  his  death.  In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  author, 
the  plot,  or  fable,  is  nothing  more  than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of 
Achilles,  studying  to  persuade  the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his 
uninhabited  island,  and  go  with  them  to  Troy;  which  he  refuses  to 
do,  till  Hercules,  whose  arrows  he  possessed,  descends  from  hea- 
ven and  commands  him.  Yet  these  simple,  and  seemingly  barren 
subjects,  are  wrought  up  with  so  much  art  by  Sophocles,  as  to  bfi- 
come  very  tender  and  affe.»ting. 

Among  the  moderns,  mach  greater  variety  of  events  has  been 
admitted  into  tragedy.     It  has  become  more  the  theatre  of  paasioo 
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than  it  was  among  the  ancicDts.  A  greater  displajr  pf  characters  if 
attempted;  more  intrigue  and  actioD  are  carried  on;  our  curiosity 
Id  more  awakened,  and  more  interesting  situations  arise.  This  varie- 
ty  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  improvement  on  tragedy :  it  renders  the 
entertainment, both  more  animated  and  moreinstructife;  and  when 
kept  within  due  bounds,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of 
subject.  Bui  the  poet  must,  at  the  same  time,  beware  of  not  devia* 
ting  too  far  from  simplicity,  in  the  construction  of  his  fable.  For 
if  he  overcharges  it  with  action  and  intrigue,  it  becomes  perplexed 
and  embarrassed;  and,  by  consequence,  loses  much  cf  \ts  effect. 
Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy,  otherwise  far  from  being 
void  of  merit,  fails  in  this  respect;  and  may  be  given  as  an  instance 
of  one  standhg  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
plots.  The  incidents  succeed  one  another  too  rapidly.  The  play 
is  too  fqllvOf  business.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  follow  and  com- 
prehend the  whole  series  of  events;  and,  what  is  the  greatest  fault 
of  all,  the  catastrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
18  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artificial  and  intricate. 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  general  construe- 
Uon  of  the  fable  or  plot,  but  must  regulate  the  sevenu  acts  and  scenes, 
into  which  the  play  is  divided. 

The  division  of  every  play  into  five  acts,  has  no  other  foundation 
than  common  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Horace : 
Nev«  BUMr,  nco  tit  quiato  productior  acta 
FabuU.*  Dk  Abt.  Pokt.  t.  180. 

It  is  a  division  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  composition  which  fixes  this  number  rather  than  any  other;  and 
it  had  been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had  been  ascertaiped,  but 
every  play  had  been  allowed  to  divide  itself  into  as  many  parts,  or 
intervals,  as  the  subject  naturally  pointed  out  On  the  Greek  stage, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  on  the  Roman,  the  division  by  actH 
was  totally  unknown.  The  word  actj  never  once  occurs  in  Aristo- 
tle's Poetics,  in  which  he  defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama, 
and  divides  it  into  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end;  or,  in 
his  own  words,  into  the  prologue,  the  episode,  and  the  exode.  The 
Greek  tragedy  was,  indeed,  one  continued  representation,  from  be- 

K'  ming  to  end.  The  stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  fall, 
t  at  certain  intervals,  when  the  actors  retired,  the  chorus  continu- 
ed and  sung.  Neither  do  th^se  songs  of  the  chorus  divide  the  Greek 
tragedies  into  five  portions,  similar  to  our  acts;  though  some  of  the 
commentators  have  endeavoured  to  force  them  into  this  office.  But  ' 
it  is  plain,  that  the  intervals  at  which  the  chorus  sung,  are  extremely 
unequal  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  subject;  aoid 
would  divide  the  play  sometimes  into  three,  sometimes  into  seven 
or  eight  acts.t 

As  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan  on  the  modem 

"  Tf  you  would  have  your  play  deserve  tuccess, 
Give  it  Sve  acu  complete,  nor  more,  nor  leis.  FaAicut 

t  See  the  diiMrtatioa  prefixed  to  FraDjtlin't  traiwlation  of  Sophocles. 
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BiMgdt  has  divided  every  play  into  five  acts,  and  made  a  total  [ 
in  the  representation  at  the  end  of  each  ae^  the  poet  must  be  ( 
fill  that  this  pause  shall  fall  in  a  proper  place ;  where  there  is  a  imib- 
ral  pause  in  the  action ;  and  where,  if  the  imaginatioa  has  any  thing 
to  supply,  that  is  not  represented  on  the  stage,  it  may  be  supposed 
tu  have  been  transacted  during  the  interval 

The  first  act  ought  to  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subject  It 
ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  qpeetaton, 
and^at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  them  with  materials  for  understaod- 
ing  the  sequel.  It  should  make  them  acquainted  with  the  personages 
who  are  to  appear,  with  their  several  views  and  interests,  and  with  the 
Mtuation  of  affairs  at  the  time  when  the  play  commences.  A  striking 
introduction,  such  as  the  first  spe.ech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning 
Bride,  and  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy 
effect;  but  this  is  what  the  subject  will  not  always  admit.  In  the 
ruder  times  of  dramatic  writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subject  wa« 
wont  to  be  made  by  a  prologue,  or  by  a  single  actor  appearing,  and 
giving  full  and  direct  information  to  the  spectators.  Some  of  .£schy- 
lus's  and  Euripides's  plays  are  opened  in  this  manner.  But  such  aa 
introduction  is  extremely  inartificial,  and  therefore  is  now  totally 
abolished,  and  the  subject  made  to  open  itself  by  conversation  amoi^ 
the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  the  stage. 

During  the  course  of  the  drama,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
acts,  the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.  The  great  object  which  the 
poet  ought  here  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesting  us  in  his  story,  to 
keep  our  passions  always  awake.  As  soon  as  he  allows  us  to  lan- 
guish, there  is  no  more  tragic  merit  He  should ,  therefore,  introdoee 
no  personages  but  such  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  action. 
He  should  contrive  to  place  those  whom  he  finds  it  proper  to  introduce, 
in  the  most  interesting  situations.  He  should  have  no  scenes  of  idle 
conversation,  or  mere  declamation.  The  action  of  the  play  ought 
to  be  always  advancing;  and  as  it  advances,  the  suspense,  and  the 
concern  of  the  spectators,  to  be  raised  more  and  more.  This  b  the 
great  excellency  of  Shakspeare,  that. his  scenes  are  full  of  sentiment 
and  action,  never  of  mere  discourse;  wliereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  of 
the  best  French  tragedians,  that  they  allow  the  action  to  languish 
for  the  sake  of  a  long  and  artful  dialogue.  Sentiment,  passion,  pity, 
and  terror,  should  reign  throughout  a  tragedy.  Every  thing  shoold 
be  full  of  movements.  A  useless  incident,  or  an  unnecessary  con- 
versation, weakens  thef  interest  which  we  taJce  in  the  aetion,and  ren- 
ders us  cold  and  inattentive. 

The  fifth  act  is  the  seat  of  the  catastrophe,  or  the  unravelling  of 
the  plot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  genius  of  the  poet 
to  be  most  fully  displayed.  The  first  rule  concerning  it  is,  that  it 
be  brought  about  by  probable  and  natural  means.  Hence  all  unrav- 
ellings  which  turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencounters  by  night,  mis- 
takes of  one  person  for  another,  and  other  such  theatrical  and  roman- 
tic circumstances,  are  to  be  condemned  as  faulty.  In  the  uext  place, 
the  catastrophe  ought  always  to  be  simple;  to  depend  on  few  events, 
and  to  include  but  few  persons.     Passion  never  rises  so  high  when 
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It  is  divided  among  many  objects,  aa  when  it  is  directed  towards  one, 
or  a  few.  And  it  is  still  more  checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  com* 
plex  and  intricate,  that  the  understanding  is  put  on  the  stretch  to 
trace  them,  when  the  heart  should  be  wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  offends 
•gainst  both  these  rules.  In  the  last  place,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tra* 
gedy  ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  sentiment  and  passion.  In  pro- 
portion as  it  approaches,  every  thing  snould  warm  and  glow.  No 
long  discourses ;  no  cold  reasonings ;  no  parade  of  genius,  in  the  midst 
^  those  solemn  and  awful  events,  that  close  some  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  human  fortune.  There,  if  any  where,  the  poetmust  be  sim- 
ple, serious,  pathetic ;  and  speak  no  language  but  that  of  nature. 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned  upon  what 
M  called  an  'Anagnorisis,'  or  a  discovery  of  some  person  to  be 
different  from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such  discoveries  are 
artfuHy  conducted,  and  produced  in  critical  situations,  they  are  ex- 
tremely striking ;  such  as  that  fiimous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes 
the  whole  subject  of  his  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  and  which  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  fullest  of  suspense,  agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  ex- 
hibited on  any  stage.  Among  the  modems,  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Anagnorises,  are  those  contained  in  Voltaire's  Merope, 
and  Mr.  Home's  Douglas;  both  of  which  are  great  masterpieces  of 
the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  that  it  should 
end  unhappily.  In  the  bourse  of  the  play,  there  may  be  sufficient 
agitation  and  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions  raised  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though  in  the  end,  good  men  are 
rendered  successful.  '  The  tragic  spirit,  therefore,  does  not  want 
scope  upon  this  system ;  and^  accordingly,  the  Athalie  of  Racine, 
and  some  of  Voltaire's  finest  plays,  such  as  Alzire,  Merope,  and  the 
Orphan  of  China,  with  some  few  English  tragedies  likewise,  have  a 
fortunate  conclusion.  But,  in  general,  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  espe- 
cially of  English  tragedy,  leans  more  to  the  side  of  leaviug  the  im- 
pression of  virtuous  sorrow  full  and  strong  upon  the  heail. 

A  question  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  and  which  has 
employed  the  speculations  of  several  philosophical  critics,  naturally 
occurs  here:  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  emotions  of  sorrow 
which  tragedy  excites,  afford  any  gratification  to  the  mind?  For, 
is  not  sorrow  in  its  nature  a  painful  passion?  Is  not  real  distress 
often  occasioned  to  the  spectators,  by  the  dramatic  representations 
at  which  they  assi&t?  Do  we  not  see  their  tears  flow?  and  yet, 
while  the  impression  of  what  (hey  have  suffered  remains  upon  theii 
minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crowds  to  renew  the  same  distresses. 
The  question  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  vanous  solutions  of  it  have 
been  proposed  by  ingenious  men.*     The  most  plain  and  satisfactory 

*  See  Dr.  CampbeU's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  i.  ch.  li.  where  an  •ooomt  it  ghnen 
of  the  h/potbecb  of  different  critics  on  this  sabiect ;  and  where  one  is  proposed,  with 
whidi,  in  the  maiQ,  I  a^ree.  See  also  Lord  Kaimes's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Mt> 
zitllQr,  Eisey  1.,  and  f£r  Darid  Hume's  Essay  on  Tra^dy. 
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account  of  Aic  mattery  a^ipears  to  me  to  be  the  following.  By  the 
wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  exercise  of  all  the 
social  passions  is  attended  with  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  plesisii^ 
and  grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Wherever  man  takesa  stron| 
interest  in  the  concernsof  his  fellow  creatures,  an  internal  satisfactios 
is  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or  compassion,  in  partieu- 
lar,  is,  for  wise  ends^  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  attractive  power.  It  is 
an  aflfection  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  distress,  on  ae- 
count  of  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  which  it  necessarily  in- 
volves. But  as  it  includes  benevolence  and  friendship,  it  partakes, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  affec- 
tions. The  heart  is  warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same 
moment  at  which  it  is  aflSicted  by  the  distresses  of  those  with  whom 
it  sympathizes:  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  those  kind  emotions, 
prevails  so  much  in  the  mixture,  and  so  far  counterbalances  the  pain, 
as  to  render  the  state  of  the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  agreeable.  At 
the  same  time,  the  immediate  pleasure,  which  always  goes  along 
with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent  and  sympathetic  affections,  de- 
rives an  addition  from  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds.  We  are 
pleased  withourselyes,  for  feeling  as  we  ought,  and  for  entering,  with 
proper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns  of  the  afflicted.  In  tragedy,  be- 
sides, other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  diminish  the  pain . 
ful  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the  satisfaction  attending  it 
We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of 
our  distress  is  feigned^  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  by  the 
charms  of  poetry,  the  propriety  of  sentiment  and  language,  and  the 
beauty  of  action.  From  the  concurrence  of  these  causes,  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it 
occasions,  seems  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  there  is  always  a  mix- 
ture of  pain  in  the  pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  being  so  much 
heightened,  bv  the  representation  of  incidents  extremely  direful,  as 
to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to  render  us  averse,  either  to  the  readii^ 
of  such  tragedies,  or  to  the  beholding  of  them  upon  the  stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout  the 
acts,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  several 
scenes  which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forms  what  is  cal- 
ed  a  new  scene.  These  scenes,  or  successive  conversations,  should 
be  closiily  linked  and  connected  with  each  other;  and  much  of  the 
art  of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  maintaining  this  connexion. 
Two  rules  are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that,  during  the  course  of  one  act,  the  stage  should 
ne\'er  be  left  vacant,  though  but  for  a  single  moment;  that  is,  all 
the  persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  conversation,  should 
never  go  off  together,  aiid  be  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  persons  ap 
pearing  in  the  next  scene,  independent  of  the  former.  This  makes 
•  gap,  or  total  interruption  in  the  representation,  which,  m  effect, 
puts  an  end  to  that  act.     For,  whenever  the  sUge  is  evacaated. 
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flie  aet  is  doted.  This  rale  is,  very  generally,  obaenred  by  the 
French  tragedians;  but  the  English  writers,  both  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  it.  Their  personages  succeed 
one  another  upon  the  stage  with  so  little  connexion ;  the  union  of 
their  scenes  is  so  much  broken,  that,  with  equal  pn^riety,  their 
plaj^s  might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  acts,  as  well  as  into  five. 

The  second  rule,  which  the  English  writers  also  observe  little 
better  than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  the 
stage,  or  leave  it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for  the 
one  and  the  other.  Nothine  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary  to  art, 
than  for  an  actor  to  enter,  without  our  seeing  any  cause  for  his 
af^aring  in  that  scene,  except  that  it  was  for  the  poet's  purpose  he 
should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment;  or  for  an  actor  to  go 
away  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring,  farther  than  that  the  poet 
had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mouth.  This  is  managing  the 
person®  dramatis  exactly  like  so  many  puppets,  who  are  movcS  by 
wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  show.  Whereas  the  per- 
fection of  dramatic  writing  requires  that  every  thing  should  be  con* 
ducted  in  imitation,  as  near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transaction; 
where  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  all  that  is  passing,  where  we  bo- 
hold  persons  before  us  always  busy ;  see  them  coming  and  going; 
and  know  perfectly  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and 
about  what  they  are  employed. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  dra- 
matic action.  In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  com- 
plete, critics  have  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  and  place. 
The  strict  observance  of  these  is  more  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  not 
so  necessary.  The  unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene  should 
never  be  shifted ;  but  that  the  action  of  the  play  should  be  contin- 
ued to  the  end,  in  the  same  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  begin. 
Tlie  unity  of  time,  strictly  taken,  requires,  that  the  time  of  the 
action  be  no  longer  than  the  time  that  is  allowed  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  play ;  though  Aristotle  seems  to  have  given  the  poet  a 
little  more  liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to  comprehend  the 
whole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overchai^,  as  little  as 
possible,  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable  circum- 
stances  in  the  acting  of  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation  more 
close  to  reality.  We  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions upon  the  Greek  stage,  subjected  the  ancient  tragedians  to 
a  more  strict  observance  of  these  unities  than  is  necessary  in 
modern  theatres.  I  showed,  that  a  Greek  tragedy  was  one  uninter* 
rupted  representation,  from  beginning  to  end.  There  was  no  di- 
vision of  acts;  no  pauses  or  interval  between  them;  but  the  stage 
was  continually  full ;  occupied  either  by  the  actors  or  tlie  chorus. 
Hence,  no  room  was  left  for  the  imagination  to  go  beyond  the  pre* 
cise  time  and  place  of  the  representation ;  any  more  than  is  allowed 
during  the  continuance  of  one  act,  on  the  modern  theatre. 

But  Jie  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some 
little  time  between  the  acts,  has  made  a  great  and  material  change; 
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gives  more  latitude  to  the  imagination,  and  reeden  the  aacieai 
strict  confinement  to  time  and  place  less  necessary.  While  the 
acting  of  the  piay  is  interrupted,  the  spectator  can,  mtbout  soy 
great  or  violent  effort,  suppose  a  few  hours  to  pass  between  everf 
act;  or  can  suf^se  himself  moved  from  one  apartment  of  a  paJaeiy 
or  one  part  of  a  city,  to  another :  and,  therefore,  too  strict  ad  observ- 
ance 01  these  unities  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  higher  beauties 
of  execution,  nor  to  the  mtroduction  of  more  pathetic  situations. 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  than  bjr 
the  transgression  of  these  rules. 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainly  see  the  poets  struggling  witfc 
many  an  inconvenience,  in  order  to  preserve  those  unities  which  wete 
then  so  necessary.  As  the  scene  could  never  be  shifted,  they  wen 
obliged  to  make  it  always  lie  in  some  court  of  a  palace,  or  some  pobiic 
area,  to  which  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  might  have 
equal  access.  This  led  to  frequent  improbabilities,  by  representing 
thines  as  transacted  there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  traos- 
acted  before  few  witnesses,  and  in  private  apartments.  The  like  im- 
probabilities arose,  from  limitingthemselves  somuch  in  pointof  tine 
Incidents  were  unnaturally  crowded ;  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  seve- 
ral instances  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  where  events  are  supposed  to 
pass  during  a  song  of  the  chorus,  which  must  necessarily  have  em- 
ployed many  hours. 

But  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modem  poets  free  from  a 
strict  observance  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  remember 
there  are  certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.  Frequent  and  wild  changes 
of  time  and  place ;  hurrying  the  spectator  from  one  distant  city,  or 
oountry,  to  another ;  or  making  several  days  or  weeks  to  pass  dar- 
ing the  course  of  the  representation,  are  liberties  which  shock  the 
imagination,  which  give  to  the  performance  a  romantic  and  unnafiK 
ral  appearance,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  allowed  in  any  dramatic 
writer  who  aspires  to  correctness.  In  particular,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  only  between  the  acts,  that  any  liberty  can  be  given  for 
g^ing  beyond  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  During  the  course  oi 
each  act,  they  ought  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that  is,  during  each  act 
the  scene  should  continue  the  same,  and  no  more  time  shouM  be 
supposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation  of  that  act 
Thi9  is  a  rule  which  the  French  tragedians  regularly  observe.  To 
violate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English ;  to  change  the 
place,  and  shift  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  act,  shows  great  incor- 
rectness, and  destroys  the  whole  intention  of  thedivisionofaptay  into 
acts.  Mr.  Addison's  Gato  is  remarkable  beyond  most  Engl ish  trage- 
dies, for  regularity  of  conduct  The  author  has  limited  himself  in 
time,  to  a  single  day ;  and  in  place,  has  maintained  the  most  rigorous 
unity.  The  scene  is  never  changed ;  and  the  whole  action  passes  ia 
the  hall  of  Gate's  house,  at  Utica. 

In  general,  the  nearer  a  poet  can  bring  the  dramatic  represen- 
tation, in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and  real  life, 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always  be  the  more  perfect 
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Probability,  as  1  obseired  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  is  highly 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  tragic  action,  and  we  are  always  hurt 
by  the  want  of  it  It  is  this  that  makes  the  obserrance  of  the  dra- 
matic unities  to  be  of  consequence,  as  far  as  they  can  be  observed 
without  sacrificing  more  material  beauties.  It  is  not,  as  has  been 
sometimes  said,  that  by  the  preservation  of  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  spectators  are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  tiie  reality  of  the  ob» 
jects  which  are  set  before  them  on  the  stage ;  and  that,  when  those 
unities  are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the  whole 
to  be  a  fiction.  No  suoh  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accomplished 
No  one  ever  imagines  himself  to  be  at  Athens,  or  Rome,  when  a 
Greek  or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the  stage.  He  knows  the 
whole  to  be  an  imitation  only ;  but  he  requires  that  imitation  to  be 
conducted  with  skill  and  verisimilitude.  His  pleasure,  the  enter- 
tainment which  he  expects,  the  interest  which  he  is  to  take  in  the 
•tory,  all  depend  on  its  bein^  so  conducted.  His  imagination,  there* 
fore,  seeks  to  ud  the  imitation,  and  to  rest  on  the  probability  ;  and 
the  poet,  who  shocks  him  by  improbable  circumstances,  and  by 
awkward,  unskilinl  imitation,  deprives  him  of  his  pleasure,  and 
Jeaves  him  hurt  and  displeased.  This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
theatrical  illusion. 
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How  has  dramatic  poetry,  aroon^ 
all  civilized  nations,  been  conmderedL 
and  of  what  has  it  been  judge<i  worthy^ 
According  to  what,  does  it  divide  into 
tlie  two  forros  of  comedy  or  tragedy  ? 
Why  has  tragedy  always  been  consi' 
dered  a  more  dignified  entertainment 
than  comedy?  Upon  what  do  they 
rcflpectively  re^t ;  and  what  are  their 
respective  instruments  ?  Which,  there- 
fore, shall  be  die  object  of  our  fullest 
discussion?  When  is  tragedy  a  noble 
idea  of  poetry?  Of  what  is  it  a  direct 
imitation ;  and  why?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lr»we  ?  What  is  it,  or  what  ought  it  to 
bi'  ?  As  tragedy  is  a  high  species  of 
composition,  so  also,  in  its  general  strain 
and  spirit,  to  what  is  it  favourable? 
How  18  this  remark  illustrated?  What 
does  every  poet  find  ?  Why  must  he 
mmetimes  represent  the  virtuous  un- 
fortunate; but  what  will  he  always 
study  to  do  ?  Though  they  may  be  de- 
0cril>ed  asunprosperous,  yet  of  what  is 
there  no  instance?  Even  when  bad  men 
fucceed  in  their  desii^is,  what  follows? 
Wliat  sentiments  are  most  generally 
excited  by  tra^itedy;  and  therefore, 
what  must  be  acknowledged?  Taking 
tragredies  complexly,  of  what  is  our 
author  fully  persuaded;  and.  there- 
lope,  upon  what  must  the  zeal  which 
aome  pious  men  have  shown  against 
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the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  rest? 
What  account  does  Aristotle  give  of 
the  design  of  tragedy  ?  Of  this  defini- 
tion, what  is  observed ;  and  what  may 
be  considered  a  better  one?  When  does 
an  author  accomplish  all  the  mora!, 
purposes  of  trafredy  ?  In  order  to  this 
end,  what  is  the  first  requisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  the  object  of  the  epic  poet,  and 
what  follows?  How  is  this  illustrated ? 
From  what  does  it  appear  that  tragedy 
demands  a  stricter  imitation  of  the  liie 
and  actions  of  men?  How,  only,  ccui 
pessbn  be  raised?  What,  therefore,  fol- 
lows? What  does  this  principle  exclude 
from  tragedy  ?  Why  have  (rnosts  main- 
tained their  place?  But  what  is  to  be 
condemned ;  and  why  ?  Of  this  mix- 
ture of  machinery  with  the  tragic  ac- 
tion, what  is  observed?  In  order  to 
promote  that  impressbn  of  probabilitjr 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  surress  of 
tragedy,  what  have  some  critics  re- 
quired ?  Of  what  tragedies  were  such 
the  subjects?  But  why  cannot  our  au- 
thor hold  this  to  be  a  matter  cf  any 
great  consequence  ?  In  order  to  our  be- 
ing moved,  what  is  not  necessary? 
How  is  this  position  farthei  illustratiecL 
and  what  instances  are  mentioned  1 
Whether  the  subject  he  real  (.r  fei^nied, 
on  what  does  most  depend  for  render- 
ing the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  pR>bu- 
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bbl^Td  rogdate  tfav  conduct,  what 
ftunoiM  rale  hare  critics  laid  down; 
and  of  them,  what  10  observed?  But  in 
«nler  Id  du  this  with  mon  advantaoe^ 
what  is  firat  necenary  ?  What  was  Uie 
etate  of  tragedy,  hi  its  befi^inniiifi^  1 
What  waa  its  origin  among  the  Greebi? 
How  were  these  poems  snng?  In  or- 
der to  throw  some  variety  into  this  en- 
tertainment, what  WM  thought  propel^ 
Who  made  this  innovation ;  of  bjOL 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  said  or 
IfiBchylns?  Of  what  these  actors  reci- 
ted, what  is  remarked  1  What  did  this 
begin  to  give  the  drama,  and  by  whom 
wasit  socm  perfected  ?  What  is  mnark- 
able  ;  and  how  is  this  iMnstrated  ? 
From  this  account,  what  appears ;  and 
of  it,  what  is  further  observed?  To 
what  question  has  this  given  rise? 
What  must  be  admitted ;  and  why  ? 
The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed 
what;  and  of  what  perBona  was  it 
compoBod  ?  Of  this  company,  what  is 
further  remarked?  What  iUustration 
of  this  remark  is  given?  But,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  of  the  chorus, 
yet  what  is  observed :  and  why  ?  How 
m  this  remark  fullv  illustrated?  What 
may  be  confidently  asserted?  What 
use  mi£rht  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus^  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
this?  After  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  &c.  for 
examining  what,  is  our  way  cleared  ? 
Of  these  three,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant? When  was  its  nature  explain- 
ed ;  and  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  >Vhy 
is  this  \mity  of  subject  still  more  essen- 
tial to  tragedy,  tlian  it  is  to  epic  poetry? 
What,  therefore,  followj:  and  why? 
What  may  there  be?  With  what  ouirht 
they  to  t>e  connected;  and  for  what 
reason  ?  Where  have  we  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  this  defect  ?  What  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  tragedy;  and  what  is  said 
of  Cato  himself?  But  what  are  mere 
epkodes;  why  did  the  author  intro- 
duce them;  and  what  follows? 

Of  what  roust  we  take  care?  What 
do  unity  and  simplicity  r^pectively 
import  m  ''.ramatic  oompontion?  Of 
the  Greek  tra^credies,  what  is  here  ob- 
served ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated 
from  the  CEiIipus  and  Phi)i)ctetes  of 
Sophocles?  Yet  of  these  simple  sub- 
jects, what  is  obsen-ed?  Among  the 
modems,  what  has  been  admitted  into 
iraffedy;  and  what  has  it  become? 
What  remark  follows  ?  WTiy  is  this  va- 
rieiy  an  improvement  in  tragedy?  But 
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why?  What  faistaiice  k  given  to  ilv- 
trate  this  remark ;  aod  ef  ii,  wte  ii 
ab«rved?  Whatmvt  vutyefxtM 
also  reigidate?  What  foandatiDn  iai 
the  divKioD  of  every  play  intr  in 
acts?  How  does  it  appear  to  be  pc^ 
arbitfary?  On  the  Greek  stage,  wbtt 
wastotaDy  QDkmHni;  aiid&oai«kt 
does  this  appear?  WhalwastheGmk 
tragedy?   How  m  this   iDrnttitad? 
What  w  remarked  of  the  intcmkal 
which  the  chorus  song  f  As  pndiee 
has  MW  fstaMMJted  a  diftrent  pka, 
about  what  mnst  the  poetbecuaiilt 
What  sbsqld  the  first  act  coobuDiM^ 
how  oog^  it  to  be  managed?  yfA 
what  dcKs  it  make  them  aoqaaintedT 
Of  a  Btrikmg  introductkm,  what  ii  de- 
served? In  the  ruder  times  of  the  dn* 
ma,  how  was  the  exposition  of  the  sob 
ject  made ;  and  irbal  instance  ii  idoi- 
tioned?  As  such  an  introductioDii  ex* 
tr&mely  artificial,  what  foOowi?  Dur* 
ing  which  acte,  should  the  pbt  f:ni^ 
ally  thicken?   Here,  what  shoold  be 
the  poets  great  ofageet;  and  wbjt 
What  should  he  therefore  do?  mat 
remark  follows;  and  of  whom  ii  tlui 
the  great  excellence?  But  ofPrendi 
tragedians,  what  is  observed?  ^^Hof 
should  reign  throughout  a  tragedr; 
and  why?  Of  the  fifth  act,  whaf iB  le- 
marked  ?  What  is  the  first  rule  cod- 
ceming  it;  and  hence,  what  are  hvM 
What  JB  the  next  rule;  and  whrt  in 
the  kist  place,  what  is  observed;  ani 
how  is  ihiB  illustrated  ?  Of*  what  wot 
the  ancients  fond?   When  are  oA 
discoveries   extremely   stiikinjr;  and 
what  instances  are  given  ?  What  ii 
not  essential  to  the  catastrqibe  of  a 
tragedy;  and  why?  In  proof  of  tbs 
remark,    what  Distances  are  gi^; 
But  in  ceneral,  to  what  does  thefjiflit 
of  English  tragedy  lean  ?  ¥niat  qo» 
tion  naturally  occurs  here ;  w**''^! 
Of  tliis  question,  what  is  dmemit 
What  is  tne  most  plain  and  KitsActo- 
ry  account  of  the  matter  ?  By  wha* 
are  we,  in  some  measure,  relieved;  aw! 
by  what  are  we  gratified  ?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  At  the  fame  t]ine,Tvfairt 
murt  be  observed  ?  Having  spoken  <■ 
tl»e  conduct  of  the  subject  throa«rfw* 
the  acts,  of  what  is  it  nccesRiry  nho  Ir 
take  notice  ?  What  forms  a  new  scene; 
and  of  these  scenes,  what  is  obBDnwdJ 
For  this  purpose,  what  is  the  fit*  n» 
to  be  observed  ?  Of  thk,  what  k  »•• 
marked ;  and  why  ?  By  whom  k  *» 
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rolftobeerved ;  ^d  by  whoniM  ii  not? 
Htw  does  this  appear?  What  id  the 
second  rule;  and  whv?  This  k  mana- 
firing  the  persons  dramatis  in  what 
manner  ?  Whereas,  what  does  the  per- 
fisctioii  of  dramatic  writing  require? 
▲U  that  has  hitherto  been  said,  relates 
to  what;  and  in  order  to  render  it 
more  complete,  what  have  critics  add- 
ed? Of  the  strict  observance  of  these, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  do  they  re- 
^sectively  require  ?  What  is  the  inteo- 
tHmofboth  these  rules?  What  must  we 
dtmerve  ?  From  ^hat  does  this  appear ; 
and  hence,  for  what  was  there  no  room 
left?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending the  spectacle  totally  ^r  some 
vttle  time  between  the  acts?  While 
<he  aetinc^  of  the  play  is  interrupted, 
what  con  the  spectator  do;  and  tnere- 
fbre,  what  fbltows?  On  the  ancient 
stage,  what  do  we  plainly  see  ?  As  the 
scene  could  not  be  shiiled,  what  was 
the  consequence?  To  what  did  tliis 
lead  ?  From  what  did  the  like  improba- 
bilities arise;  and  why?  Though  mo- 
dem poets  need  not  strictly  to  observe 


*rlMse  unides,  yet  what  mivt  w«  i» 
member;  and  why?  In  partieular, 
what  must  we  remember  ?  How  is  thii 
ilhjstrated;  and  what  instances  of  an 
adherence  to  this  rule  are  mentioned? 
When  will  the  impressian  in  ^nerai, 
be  the  more  perfect?  How  is  this  m- 
marlc  fully  iUwtiated  ? 
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TRAGEDY---GREEK— FRENCH— ENGLISH  TRAGEDY. 

Haying  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I  proceed  nest 
to  treat  of  the  characters  most  proper  to  be  exhibited.  It  has  beer 
thought,  by  several  critics,  that  the  nature  of  tragedy  requires  the 
principal  personages  to  be  always  of  illustrious  character,  and  qf 
nigh,  or  princely  rank ;  whose  misfortunes  and  sufferings,  it  is  said, 
take  faster  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  impress  the  heart  more 
forcibly,  than  similar  events  happening  to  persons  in  private  life. 
But  this  is  more  specious  than  solid.  It  is  refuted  by  facts.  For  the 
distresses  of  Desdemona,  Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as 
deeply  as  if  they  had  been  princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of 
tragedy  does,  indeed,  require  that  there  should  be  nothing  degrad- 
ing or  mean  in  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  which  it  exhibits, 
but  it  requires  nothing  more.  Their  high  rank  may  render  the 
spectacle  more  splendid,  and  the  subject  seemingly  of  more  impor- 
tance, but  conduces  very  little  to  its  being  interesting  or  pathetic  ; 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale,  on  the  art  of  the 
poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to  which  it  gives  oc- 
casion. In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relationp  of  father,  husband,  son, 
brother,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  affecting  situa* 
tions,  which  make  man^s  heart  feel  for  man.  i 
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Tlie  moral  characters  of  the  persons  represented,  are  of  roueb 
greater  consequence  than  the  external  circumstances  in  which  the 
poet  places  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  conduct  of  tragedy,  de- 
mands a  poet's  attention  more,  than  so  to  describe  his  personages, 
and  so  to  order  the  incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as  shall  leaFC 
upon  the  spectators  impressions  favourable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Providence.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  this  end,  that 
poetical  justice,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  observed  in  the  catastrophe 
of  the  piece.  This  has  been  long  exploded  from  tragedy ;  the  end 
of  which  is,  to  affect  us  with  pity  for  the  virtuous  in  distress,  and  to 
afford  a  probable  representation  of  the  state  of  human  life,  where 
calamities  often  befall  the  best,  and  a  mixed  portion  of  good  and  evil 
is  appointed  for  all.  But,  withal,  the  author  must  beware  of  shock- 
ing our  minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend  to  raise 
horror,  or  to  render  virtue  an  object  of  aversion.  Though  innocent 
persons  suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  shall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venerable; 
and  shall  render  their  condition,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  oi 
bad  men,  who  have  prevailed  against  thent.  The  stings  and  the 
remorse  of  guilt,  must  ever  be  represented  as  productive  of  greater 
miseries,  than  any  that  the  bad  can  bring  upon  the  good. 

Aristotle's  observations  on  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy, 
are  very  judicious.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  perfect  unmixed  clurac- 
ters,  either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fittest  to  be  introduced. 
The  distresses  of  the  one,  being  wholly  unmerited,  hurt  and  shock 
us ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  other,  occasion  no  pity.  Mixed  cha- 
racters, such  as  in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the  world,  afford  the  most 
proper  field  for  displaying,  without  any  bad  effect  on  morals,  the 
vicissitudes  of  life ;  and.  ihej  interest  us  the  more  deeply*  as  they 
display  the  emotions  and  passions  of  which  we  have  all  been  conscious. 
When  such  persons  fall  into  distress  through  the  vices  of  others, 
the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic ;  bat  it  is  always  more  instructivx 
when  a  person  has  been  himself  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and 
when  his  misfortune  is  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  by 
some  weakness  incident  to  human  nature.  Such  subjects  both  dis- 
pose us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  administer  useful  warnings  to 
us  for  our  own  conduct 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of  (£dipu3 
should  have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  critics,  as  one  of  the 
fittest  subjects  for  tragedy,  and  so  often  brought  upon  the  stage, 
not  by  Sophocles  only,  but  by  Comeille  also,  and  Voltaire.  An  in- 
nocent person,  one  in  the  main,  of  a  virtuous  character,  through  no 
crime  of  his  own,  nay,  not  by  the  vices  of  others,  but  through  mere 
fatality  and  blind  chance,  is  involved  in  the  greatest  of  all  human 
miseries.  In  a  casual  rencounter  he  kills  his  father,  without  know- 
ing him ;  he  afterwards  is  married  to  his  own  mother ;  and,  discover- 
ing himself,  in  the  end,  to  have  committed  both  parricide  and  incest, 
he  becomes  frantic,  and  dies  in  the  utmost  misery.  Such  a  subject 
excites  horror  rather  than  pity.  As  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it 
is  indeed  e^^tremely  affecting ;  but  it  conveys  no  instruction,  it  awa- 
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ken«  in  the  mind  no  tender  sympathy ;  it  leaves  no  impression  £► 
▼ourable  to  virtue  or  humanity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedies  were  too  often  founded  on  mere  destiny  and  inevitable 
misfortunes.  They  were  too  much  mixed  with  their  tales  about 
oracles,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  which  led  to  many  an  in- 
cident sufiSciently  melancholy  and  tragical ;  but  rather  purely  tr»- 
gical,  than  useful  or  moral.  Hence,  both  the  (Edipuses  of  Sopho- 
eles,  the  Iphigenia  in  Auiis,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  several 
of  the  like  kind.  In  the  course  of  the  drama,  many  moral  senti- 
ments occurred.  But  the  instruction  which  the  fable  of  the  play 
conveyed,  seldom  was  any  more  than  that  reverence  was  owing  to 
the  gods,  and  submission  due  to  the  decrees  of  destiny.  Modem 
tragedy  has  aimed  at  a  higher  object,  by  becoming  more  the  theatre 
of  passion ;  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequences  of  their  miscon- 
duct; showing  the  direful  effects  which  ambition,  jealousy,  love, 
resentment,  and  other  such  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  or 
left  unrestrained,  produce  upon  human  life.  An  Othello,  hurried 
by  jealousy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife ;  a  Jaffier,  insnared  by  re* 
sentment  and  want,  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  stung  with 
remorse,  and  involved  in  ruip ;  a  Siffredi,  through  the  deceit  Which 
he  employs  for  public  spirited  ends,  bringing  destruction  on  all 
whom  he  loved;  a  Calista,  seduced  into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which 
overwhelms  herself,  her  father,  and  all  her  friends  in  misery ;  these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  examples  which  tragedy  now  displays 
to-public  view;  and  by  means  of  which  it  inculcates  on  men  the 
proper  government  of  their  passions. 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  tragedy,  that  which 
has  most  occupied  the  modern  stage,  is  love.  To  the  ancient  thea- 
tre, it  was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown*  In  few  of  their  tragedies) 
18  it  ever  mentioned ;  and  I  remember  no  more  than  one  which  turns 
upon  it,  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides.  This  was  owing  to  the  na- 
tional manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  that  greater  separation  of  the 
two  sexes  from  one  another,  than  has  taken  place  in  modern  times  ; 
aided  too,  perhaps,  by  this  circumstance,  that  no  female  actress  ever 
appeared  on  the  ancient  stage.  But  though  no  reason  appears'  for 
the  total  exclusion  of  love  from  the  theatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or 
propriety  it  has  usurped  so  much  place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole 
hinge  of  modern  tragedy,  may  be  much  questioned.  Voltaire,  who 
is  no  less  eminent  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet,  declares  loudly  and 
strongly  against  this  predominancy  of  love,  as  both  degrading  the 
majesty,  and  confining  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy.  And  assuredly, 
the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great  and  solemn  revolu- 
tions of  human  fortune  which  belong  to  the  tragic  stage,  tends  to  give 
tragedy  too  much  the  air  of  gallantry  and  juvenile  entertainment 
The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Merope  of  Voltaire,  the  Douglas  of  Mn 
Home,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that  without  any  assistance  from  love, 
the  drama  is  capable  of  producing  its  highest  effects  upon  the  mind. 

This  seems  to  be  dear,  that  wherever  love  is  introduced  into  tra- 
gedy* it  ought  to  reign  m  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  principal  action. 
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It  oaght  to  be  that  sort  of  love  whi^h  possesses  all  the  force  tod  iiu> 
jesty  of  passion;  and  whi-rh  occasions  great  and  important  eonse* 
qaences.  For  nothing  can  haTe  a  worte  efieet,  or  be  more  debasing 
to  tragedy,  than,  tog^er  with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions,  ta 
ming^  a  trifling  love  intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play. 
The  bad  eflects  of  this  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  both  io  the  Cato 
of  Mr.  Addison,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  and  to  the 
Iplilg^nie  of  Racine. 

After  a  tragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen  his  per- 
sonages, the  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  tfie  propriety  ot  seD- 
timents ;  that  they  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of  those 
persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  and  to  the  situations  in  ^hich 
they  are  placed.  The  necessity  of  observing  this  general  rule  is  so 
obvious,  that  I  need  not  insist  upon  it  It  is  principally  in  the  pa- 
thetic parts,  that  both  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  it  are  the 
greatest  Tragedy  is  the  region  of  passion.  We  come  to  it  expect- 
mg  to  be  moved ;  and  let  the  poet  be  ever  so  judicious  in  bis  eon- 
duct,  moral  in  his  intentions,  and  elegant  in  his  style,  yet  if  he  fiiils  in 
the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic  merit;  we  return  cold  and  disappoints 
ed  from  the  performance;  and  never  desire  to  meet  with  it  more. 

To  paint  passion  so  truly  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  with  full  sympathy,  is  a  prerogative  of  genius  given  to  few. 
It  requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.  It  requires  the 
author  to  have  the  power  of  entering  deeply  into  the  characters 
which  he  draws ;  of  becoming  for  a  moment  the  very  person  whom 
he  exhibits,  and  of  assuming  ail  his  feelings.  For,  as  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe,  there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  properiy  the 
language  of  any  passion,  without  feeling  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  absence 
or  deadness  of  real  emotion,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of  suc- 
cess in  so  many  tragic  writers,  when  they  attempt  being  pathetic 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations  ef 
anger,  or  grief,  or  any  such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of  describ* 
ing  to  another  what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are ;  or  of  telling  them 
what  he  resembles.  This  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  the  lan- 
guage of  any  person,  when  he  is  deeply  moved.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  describes  coolly  the  condition  of  that  person  to 
another ;  or  it  is  the  language  of  the  passionate  person  himself, 
after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating  what  his  situation  was  in 
the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this  sort  of  secondary  description, 
is  what  tragic  poets  too  often  give  us,  instead  of  the  native  and  pri- 
mary language  of  passion.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  when 
Lucia  confesses  to  Fortius  her  love  for  him,  but  at  the  same  time, 
<iwears  whh  the  greatest  solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation  of 
their  country  she  will  never  marry  him ;  Fortius  receives  this  un- 
expected sentence  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least 
the  poet  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it  How  dodt 
'be  express  these  feelings? 

Flt'd  in  attotiinhment,  I  gaae  upon  thee, 
Like  one  jint  bhuiiKl  bj  •  ftrolM  from  lirov'a, 
Wbo  puntt  for  breath,  and  stiacnt  jet  alive 
Io  dreaJAd  loolu ,  a  monument  of  wraUi. 
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This  makes  his  whole  reply  to  Lacia.  Now  did  any  person,  who 
was  of  a  sodden  astonished  and  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  ever 
aiQce  the  creation  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this  manner? 
This  is  indeed  an  excellent  description  to  be  siven  us  by  another, 
of  a  person  who  was  in  such  a  situation.  Nothing  would  have 
been  more  proper  for  a  bystander,  recounting  this  conference,  than 
to  ha^e  said, 

FlK*d  in  MtoBidiinent,  h«  gas'd  upoa  her 
Lfte  OM  Juft  blaited  bjr  ft  ttrolM  ikom  kemw^m^ 
Who  pants  for  breath,  lie. 

But  the  person^  who  is  himself  coneeraed,  speaks  on  such  an  oe- 
easion  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings; 
he  pleads  for  pity  f  he  dwells  upon  the  cause  of  his  grief  and  aston* 
sshment ;  but  never  thinks  of  describing  his  own  person  and  looks, 
And  showing  us,  by  a  simile,  what  he  resembles.  Such  represen* 
tations  of  passions  are  no  better  in  poetry  than  it  would  be  in  paint* 
tng,  to  nuke  a  label  issue  from  the  mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding 
4tt  remark,  that  this  figure  represents  an  astonished  or  a  grieved 
person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  employ  this  sort 
of  descriptive  language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into 
forced  and  unnatural  thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  feelings 
of  persons,  whom  they  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved.  When 
Osmyn,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  aftser  parting  with  Almeria,  r^ 
grets,  in  a  long  soliloquy,  that  his  eyes  only  see  objects  that  are 
present,  and  eannot  see  Almeria  after  she  is  gone;  when  Jane 
Shore,  in  Mr.  Rowe's  tragedy,  on  meeting  with  her  husband  in 
ner  extreme  distress,  and  finding  that  he  had  forgiven  her,  calls  on 
the  rains  to  give  her  their  drops,  and  the  springs  to  give  her  their 
streams,  that  she  may  never  want  a  supply  of  tears ;  in  such  pas 
^ige^f  we  see  very  plainly,  that  it  is  neither  Osmyn,  nor  Jane  Shore 
that  speak;  but  the  poet  himself  in  his  own  person,  who,  instead 
of  assuming  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  means  to  exhibit,  and 
speaking  as  they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining 
his  fancy,  and  spurring  up  his  renins,  to  say  something  that  shall 
be  uncommonly  strong  and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  under  the 
influence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  always  plain  and  simple ; 
abounding  indeed  with  those  figures  which  express  a  disturbed  and 
impetuous  state  of  mind,  such  as  interrogations,  exclamations,  and 
apostrophes;  but  never  employing  those  which  belong  to  the  mere 
embellishment  and  parade  of  speech.  We  never  meet  with  any 
•ubtilty  or  refinement,  in  the  sentiments  of  real  passion.  The 
thoughts  which  passion  suggests,  are  always  plain  and  obvious  ones, 
arising  directly  from  its  object  Passion  never  reasons,  nor  specu- 
lates, till  its  ardour  begins  to  cool.  It  never  leads  to  long  discourse 
or  declamation.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  itself  most  commonly 
in  short,  broken,  acd  interrupted  speeches ;  corresponding  to  the  no- 
lent  and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  Fre:ich  tragedians  by  these  principlen, 
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wliioh  seem  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  find  them  often  deficient. 
Though  in  many  parts  of  tragic  composition,  they  have  great  merit; 
though  in  exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some  of  them  arc  verv 
successfi.l ;  yet,  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic,  they  generally  faii 
Their  passionate  speeches  too  often  nm  into  long  declamation. 
There  is  too  much  reasoning  and  refinement;  too  much  pomp  and 
studied  beauty  in  them.  They  rather  convey  a  feeble  impres- 
sion of  passion,  than  awaken  any  strong  sympathy  in  the  reader*s 
mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this  part  of 
composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unnatural  refine^ 
ment ;  no  exaggerated  thoughts.  They  set  before  us  the  plain  and 
direct  feelings  of  nature,  in  simple  expressive  language ;  and  there- 
fore on  great  occasions,  they  seldom  (ail  of  touching  the  heart* 
This  too  is  Shakspeare's  great  excellency ;  and  to  this  it  is  princH 
pally  owing,  that  his  dramatic  productions,  notwithstanding  their 
many  imperfections,  have  been  so  long  the  favourites  of  the  publie. 
He  is  more  faithful  to  the  true  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of 
passion,  than  any  writer.  He  gives  us  this  language,  unadulterated 
by  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it  can  be  quoted  from  him,  than  from 
all  other  tragic  poets  taken  together.  I  shall  refer  only  tp  that  admi- 
rable  scene  m  Macbeth,  where  Macdufi*  receives  the  account  of  bis 
wife,  and  all  his  children,  being  slaughtered  in  his  absence.  The 
emotions,  first  of  grief,  and  then  of  the  most  fierce  resentment  rising 
against  Macbeth,  are  painted  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  b  no  heart 
but  must  feel  them,  and  no  &ncy  can  conceive  any  thing  mwe  ex* 
pressive  of  nature* 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tragedies,  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their  effect, 
when  unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the  play  pedantic  and 
declamatory.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  those  Latin  trage- 
dies which  go  under  the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  declamations  and  monl  sentiments,  wrought 
up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy,  which  suited  the  prevailing  taste  of  that 
age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral  reflections  ought  to  be 
altogether  omitted  in  tragedies.  When  properly  introduced,  they 
give  dignity  to  the  composition,  and  on  many  occasions,  they  are 
extremely  natural.  When  persons  are  under  any  uncommon  dii- 
tress ;  when  they  are  beholding  in  others,  or  experiencing  in  Uiem- 
selves,  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune ;  indeed,  when  they  are 
placed  in  any  of  the  great  and  trying  situations  of  life,  serious  and 

*  Nottiinc,  for  instance,  can  be  more  touching  and  pathetic  than  the  aiklreu  which 
Medea,  in  Lunpidet,  m^kei  to  her  cinidreu,  when  the  had  formod  the  resolution  of 
IMittinff  them  to  death,  and  nothing  more  natural  than  the  coniicC  whkh  th«  it  da* 
!itf  iliMl  ai  tufiSirlng  on  that  occasion : 

Ai,  *r  ri  /^s«-«  :  ««(//«  y^  ef;^tTflii« 
Tv? «iftK,  Oiu/uA  9*ti^t  m  tliif  tintm. 
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moral  reflections  naturally  occur  to  them,  whether  they  be  persons 
of  much  virtue  or  not.  Almost  every  human  being  is^  on  such  oo* 
casions,  disposed  to  be  serious.  It  is  then  the  natural  tone  ot  the 
mind;  and  therefore  no  tragic  poet  should  omit  such  proper  oppor- 
tunitiesy  when  they  occur^  for  favouring  the  interests  of  virtue. 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  soliloquy  upon  his  fall,  for  instance,  in  Shak- 
^peirej  when  he  bids  a  Tong  farewell  to  all  his  greatness,  and  the  ad- 
vices which  he  afterwards  gives  to  Cromwell,  are,  in  his  situation,  ex- 
tremely natural ;  touch  and  please  all  readers ;  and  are  at  once  in* 
stmctive  and  affecting.  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  Cato 
depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  which  distinguishes  it  I 
have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture  and  in  the  preceding  one,  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects ;  and  certainly  neither  for  warmth 
of  passion  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot,  is  it  at  all  eminent 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  it  is  destitute  of  merit  For,  by 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  language,  by  the  dignity  of  Cato's 
character,  by  that  ardour  of  public  spirit,  and  those  virtuous  senti- 
ments of  which  it  is  full,  it  has  always  commanded  high  regard ;  and 
has,  both  in  our  own  country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no 
small  reputation.  )^ 

The  style  and  versification  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
varied.  Our  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  this  purpose.  It  has 
sufficient  majesty  for  raising  the  style  *,  it  can  descend  to  the  simple 
and  familiar ;  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  of  cadence ;  and  is 
quite  free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of  rhyme.  For  mono- 
tony is,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided  by  a  tragic  poet  If  he  main- 
tains  every  where  the  same  stateliness  of  style,  if  he  uniformly  keep 
up  the  same  run  of  measure  and  harmony  in  his  verse,  he  cannot 
fail  of  becoming  insipid.  He  should  not  indeed  sink  into  flat  and 
careless  lines;  his  style  should  always  have  force  and  dignity,  but 
not  the  uniform  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  brisk- 
ness and  ease,  which  is  suited  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its  be* 
ing  always  written  in  rhyme.  The  nature  of  the  French  language, 
indeed,  requires  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style  from  mere 
prose.  But  it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  tragic  dialogue,  fills  it  with 
a  languid  monotony,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  fatal  to  the  high  strength 
and  power  of  passion.  Voltaire  maintains,  that  the  difficulty  of  com- 
posing in  French  rhyme,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which 
the  audience  receives  from  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be 
mined,  says  he,  if  we  were  to  write  it  in  blank  verse ;  take  away  the 
difficulty,  and  you  take  away  the  whole  merit  A  strange  idea!  as 
if  the  entertainment  of  the  audience  arose,  not  from  the  emotions 
which  the  poet  is  successful  in  awakening,  but  from  a  reflection  on 
the  toil  which  he  endured  in  his  closet,  from  assorting  male  and  fe* 
male  rhymes.  With  regard  to  those  splendid  comparisons  in  rhyme, 
and  strings  of  couplets,  with  which  it  was,  some  time  ago,  fashiona* 
ble  for  our  English  poets  to  conclude,  not  only  every  act  of  a  tragedy, 
but  sometimes  also  \hn  most  interesting  scenes,  nothing  need  be  said, 
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bttt  that  they  were  the  most  perfect  barbarisms ;  chHdiBh  omamenl^ 
intnxiaeed  to  please  a  false  tastie  in  the  audience  and  now  uDifei* 
sally  laid  aside. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts  oif  tragedy,  I  shall 
conclude  the  subject,  with  a  short  view  of  the  Greek,  the  Frencb, 
and  the  English  stage,  and  with  observations  ont.ie  principal  writem 

Most  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Greek  tragedy  bm 
been  already  occasionally  mentioned.  It  wasembellished  witli  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and  of  the  advaa^ 
tages  and  disadvantages  attending  it,  1  treated  fully  in  the  fMecedinf 
lecture.  The  plot  was  always  exceedingly  simple.  It  admitted  of  few 
incidents.  It  was  conducted  with  a  very  exact  regard  to  the  uoi* 
ties  of  action,  time,  and  placa  Machinery,  or  the  interventton  of 
the  gods,  was  employed ;  and,  which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  ua- 
raveliing  sometimes  made  to  turn  upon  it.  Love,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  was  never  admitted  into  the  Greek  tragedy.  Their 
subjects  were  often  founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunei. 
A  vein  of  religious  and  moral  sentiment  always  runs  through  them; 
but  they  made  less  use  than  the  modems  of  Uie  combat  of  the  poi- 
sions,  and  of  the  distresses  which  our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their 
plots  were  all  taken  from  th^  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  their 
own  nation.  Hercules  furnished  matter  for  two  tragedies.  The 
histoiy  of  (Edipus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  his  unfortunate  family,  for 
six.  The  war  of  Trov,  with  its  consequences,  for  no  fewer  than  scr- 
enteen.  There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than  tliis ;  which  is  the  I^ 
sas,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  ^sehylus. 

.Sschylus  is  the  father  of  Greek  tra^y,  and  exhibits  both  the 
beauties  and  the  defects  of  an  early  original  writer.  He  is  bold, 
nervous,  and  animated,  but  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  unde^ 
stood;  partly  by  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in  which  we  havehii 
works,  (they  having  suffered  more  by  time,  than  any  of  the  ancieot 
tragedians)  and  partly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  style,  which 
is  crowded  with  metaphors,  oilen  harsh  and  tumid.  He  abounds 
with  martial  ideas  and  descriptions.  He  has  much  fire  and  eleva- 
tion ;  less  of  tenderness  than  of  force.  He  delights  in  the  marrd* 
lous.  The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the  Persae,  the  inspiration  of  Cassafi* 
dra  in  Aeamemnon,  and  the  songs  of  the  Furies  in  the  Eumenides, 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly  expressive  of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians; 
the  most  coirect  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects ;  the  most  just  and 
sublime  in  Iiis  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive  taleot 
The  relation  of  the  death  of  O&dipus,  in  his  (Edipus  Coloneus,  and 
of  tlie  death  of  Haemon  and  Antigone,  in  his  Antigone,  are  perfect 
patterns  of  description  to  tragic  poets.  Euripides  is  esteemed  mon* 
tender  than  Sophocles,  and  he  is  fuller  of  moral  sentiments.  But, 
in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  he  is  more  incorrect  and  negligent;  \» 
expositions,  or  openings  of  the  subject,  are  made  in  a  less  artfU 
manner;  and  the  songs  of  his  chorus,  though  remarkably  poetieal, 
tave,  commonly,  less  connexion  with  the  main  action,  than  those  of 
Sophocles.     Both  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  however,  have  very 
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high  merit  as  tra^c  poets.  They  are  elq;aiit  and  beautiful  id  their 
atyle;  just,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  thoughts;  they  speax  with 
the  voice  of  nature ;  and,  making  allowance  lor  the  difference  of  an- 
cient  and  modern  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  simplicity^  they  are 
ttmching  and  interest!  ne. 

The  circumstances  of  theatrical  representation  cm  the  stages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular,  and 
Widely  different  from  what  obtains  among  as.    Not  only  were  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  but,as 
die  Abb£  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  pnv 
ved,  with  much  curious  erudition,  the  dialogue  part  had  also  a 
tnodulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable  of  being  set  to  notes: 
h  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  recitative  between  the  actors,  ana 
WAS  supported  by  instruments.    He  has  flirther  attempted  to  proves 
but  the  proof  seems  more  incomplete,  that  on  some  occasions,  on  the 
Roman  stage,  the  probouncing  and  gesticulating  parts  were  divided  ( 
that  one  actor  spoke,  and  another  performed  the  gestures  and  miK 
tions  corresponding  to  what  the  first  said.    The  actors  in  tragedy 
wore  a  long  robe,  called  Syrroa,  which  flowed  upon  the  stage.  Th^ 
were  raised  upon  Cothurni,  which  rendered  their  stature  uncom- 
monly  high;  and  they  always  played  in  masks.     These  masks 
were  like  helmets,  which  covered  the  whole  head ;  the  mouths  of 
them  were  so  contrived,  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  in 
order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres;  and  the  visage 
was  so  formed  and  painted,  as  to  suit  the  age,  characters,  or  dis- 
positions  of  the  persons  represented.     When,  during  the  course 
of  one  scene,  different  emotions  were  to  appear  in  the  same  person, 
the  mask  is  s^id  to  have  been  so  painted,  that  the  actor,  by  turn- 
ing one  or  other  profile  of  his  face  to  the  spectators,  expressed  the 
change  of  the  situation.    This,  however,  was  a  contrivance  attended 
with  many  disadvantages.      The  mask  must  have  deprived  the 
spectators  of  all  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  natural  animated 
expression  of  the  eye  and  the  countenance ;  and,  joined  with  the 
other  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an 
anfavourable  idea  of  the  dramatic  representations  of  the  ancients. 
In  defence  of  them,  it  most,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that 
their  theatres  were  vastly  more  extensive  in  the  area  than  ours,  and 
filled  with  immense  crowds.   They  were  always  uncovered,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air.     The  actors  were  beheld  at  a  much  greatei 
distance,  and  of  course  much  more  imperfectly  by  the  bulk  of  the 
spectators,  which  both  rendered  their  looks  of  less  consequence,  and 
might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary  that  their  features  should 
be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  their  voices  enlarged,  and  their  whole 
appearance  magnified  beyond  the  life,  in  order  to  make  the  stronger 
impression.  It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramatic  spectacles  were  the  favour- 
ite entertainments  of  die  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  attention  given  to 
their  proper  exhibition,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  apparatus  be* 
stowed  on  their  theatres,  far  exceeded  any  thing  thai  has  been  atp 
tempted  in  modem  ages. 

Ib  the  eompoeitioas  of  some  of  the  French  dramatic  writersi 
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pariiqalarly  CorneiUey  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  trundy  has  appeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity.  They  must  be  allowed  to  haveiiii> 
proved  upon  the  ancients,  in  introducing  more  incidents,  a  greater 
variety  of  passions,  a  fuller  display  of  characters,  and  in  rendering 
the  subject  thereby  more  interesting.  They  have  studied  to  imitate 
the  ancient  modeb  in  regularity  of  conduct  They  are  attentive 
to  all  the  unities,  and  to  all  the  decorums  of  sentiment  and  morali* 
ty ;  and  their  style  is,  generally,  very  poetical  and  elegant*  What 
an  English  taste  is  most  apt  to  censure  in  them,  is  the  want  of  fer> 
TOur)  strength,  and  the  natural  language  of  passion.  There  is  often 
too  much  conversation  in  their  pieces,  instead  of  action.  They 
are  too  declamatory,  as  was  before  observed,  when  they  should  be 
passionate;  too  refined,  when  they  should  be  simple.  Voltaire 
freely  acknowledges  these  defects  of  the  French  theatre.  He  ad- 
mits, that  their  best  tragedies  do  not  make  a  sufficient  impression 
on  the  heart;  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  long 
fine-spun  dialogue  with  which  they  over-abound,  frequently  spread 
a  languor  over  them ;  that  the  authors  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  being 
too  tragic;  and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an  union 
of  the  vehemence  and  the  action^  which  characterize  the  English 
theatre,  with  the  correctness  and  decorum  of  the  French  theatre, 
would  be  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  tragedy. 

Corneille,  who  is  properly  the  father  of  French  tingedy,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
truitfulness  of  his  imagination.  His  genius  was  u  nquestionably  very 
rich,  but  seemed  more  turned  towards  the  epic  than  the  tragic  vein; 
for,  in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and  splendid,  rather  than  tender 
and  touching.  Heisthemostdeclamatory  of  all  the  French  trage- 
dians. He  united  the  copiousness  of  Dryden  with  the  fire  of  Lu- 
can,  and  he  resembles  them  also  in  their  faults,  in  their  extrava- 
gance and  impetuosity.  He  has  composed  a  great  number  of  tra- 
gedies, very  unequal  in  their  merit  His  best  and  most  esteemed 
pieces  are,  the  Cid,  Horace,  Polyeucte,  and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Corneille.  He  want- 
ed the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Comeille's  imagination ;  but  is 
free  from  his  bombast,  and  excels  him.  greatly  in  tenderness.  Few 
poets,  indeed,  are  more  tender  and  moving  than  Racine.  His  Phae- 
dra, his  Andromaquc,  his  Athalie,  and  his  Mithridate,  are  excellent 
dramatic  performances,  and  do  no  small  honour  to  the  French  stage. 
His  language  and  versification  are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  all 
the  French  authors,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  in  poet- 
ical style ;  to  have  managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage 
and  facility,  and  to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.  Vol- 
taire has,  again  and  again,  pronounced  Racine's  Atkalie  to  be  the 
« Chef  d '(Eu vre'  of  the  French  stage.  It  is  altogether  a  sacred  dra- 
ma, and  owes  much  of  its  elevation  to  the  majesty  of  religion,  but 
it  is  less  tender  and  interesting^  than  Andromaque. 

Racine  has  formed  two  of  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Euripides.    In 

u    ?^^^^  ^^  "  extremely  successful;  but  not  so, in  my  opinion, in 

the  Iphig6nie5  where  he  has  degrade^!  the  ancient  cbaracten.  by 
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unseasonable  gallantry  Achilles  is  a  French  lover ;  and  Eriphile^  a 
modem  lady.* 

Voltaire,  in  several  of  his  tragedies,  is  inferior  to  none  of  his 
predecessors.  In  one  great  article,  he  has  outdone  them  all:  in  the 
delicate  and  interesting  situations  which  he  has  contrived  to  intro- 
duce. In  these  lie  his  chief  strength.  He  is  not,  indee^tl,  exempt 
from  the  defects  of  the  other  French  tragedians,  of  wanting  force, 
and  of  being  sometimes  too  long  and  declamatory  in  his  speeches; 
bot  his  characters  are  drawn  with  spirit,  his  events  are  striking,  and 
inbis  sentiments  there  is  much  elevation.  His  Zayre,  Alzire,M6ropcy 
and  Orphan  of  China,  are  four  capital  tragedies,  and  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  What  one  might  perhaps  not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in 
the  strain  of  his  sentiments,  the  most  religious,  and  the  most  moral, 
of  all  tragic  poets. 

Though  the  musical  dramas  of  Metastasio  fulfil  not  the  character 


.   *  The  characten  of  Corneille  and  Racine  are  happily  contraited  with  each  other^ 
lb  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  a  French  poet,  which  will  gratify  several  readers: 

CORNEILLE. 

niom  nobilibus  majestas  erehitalis 
Vertice  tangentem  nubes:  stent  ordtne  longo 
Magnanimi  circum  heroes,  fulgentibtts  omnes 
Induti  trabeit;  Polyeactas,  Cinna,  Seleucos, 
El  Cidue,  et  nigk  sigaatus  Horatiui  onu 

RACINB. 

Haac  drcaiDTolitat  penna  allndente  Copido, 
Viocula  triumpbatis  insteroens  florea  scenii; 
CoUigit  h»c  moU'is  genius,  levibusque  catenis 
Heroes  strlngit  dociles,  Phyrrhosque,  Titosqoe, 
Pelidasque,  ac  Hippolytos,  qui  sponte  seqountar 
Servitinw,  facilesque  ferunt  in  vincula  palmae. 
Ingentes  nimirum  animos  Cornelius  ingeos, 
Et  quales  habet  ipM,  siiis  heroibus  afflat 
Sublimes  census ;  vox  olli  inascula,  magnum  os, 
Nee  mortale  sonans.    Rapido  fluit  impetu  vcaa. 
Vena  Sophocleis  non  inficianda  fluentis. 
RaciniuA  Gallis  baud  visos  ante  theatris 
Mollior  ingenio.teneros  indoxil  amores. 
Magaaoimos  quamvis  sensos  sub  pectore  verset 
Agrippina,  licet  Romano  robore  Burrhiis 
PoUeat,  et  magni  generosa  superbia  Fori 
Non  semel  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  nioHia  natum 
Credideris  yatem ;  vox  olli  mcUea,  lenis 
Sptritusest;  non  illeanimis  vim  concitus  infert, 
Kt  csBCos  animorum  aditut  rimatur,  et  imis 
Mentlbus  occultos,  siren  penetrabilis,  ictus 
Insinoans,  palpando  ferit,  Isditqueplacendo. 
Vena  fluit  facili  non  intermissa  nitore, 
Nee  rapidos  semper  volvit  cum  murmure  SuctiiB^ 
Agmine  sad  leai  floitaC.     Sen  gramina  lambit 
Rivnlus,  et  csco  per  prate  virentia  lapsu, 
Aufugiens,  tecita  fluit  indeprensus  arena; 
Flore  mtcant  rips  ilUmes;  hue  vulgus  aroantam 
Coorolat,  et  lacryniis  auget  rivalibus  undas : 
eiogulttts  undsB  refernntygemitusqiie  sonoros 
Ingeminant,  moUi  gemitus  imluntta  susurro. 

Templum  Tragodiie,  per  Fa.  Masit,  e  Societate  k>88. 
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o(  just  and  rt^lar  taragedies,  they  approach  however  so  near  to  U,  aoi 
possess  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  over 
without  notice.  For  the  elegance  of  style,  the  diarms  of  ly  lic  po- 
etry,  and  the  beauties  of  sentiment,  they  are  eminent.  They  aboimd 
in  well  contrived  and  interesting  situations.  The  dialogue,  by  its 
closeness  and  rapidity,  carries  a  considerable  reseo^blance  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedies;  and  is  both  more  animated  and  n^xse 
natural,  than  the  long  declamation  of  the  French  theatre.  But  Uie 
shortness  of  the  several  dramas,  and  the  inlermixtupe  of  so  mntk 
lyric  poetry  as  belongs  to  this  soft  of  composition,  often  occasiou 
the  course  of  the  incidents  to  be  hurried  on  too  quickly,  and  pm- 
vents  that  consistent  display  of  characters,  and  that  full  preparation 
of  events,  which  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  verisimilitude  to 
tracedy. 

it  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  state  of  tragedy  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  general  character  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more  animated 
and  passionate  than  French  tragedy,  but  more  irregular  and  incor- 
rect, and  less  attentive  to  decorum  and  to  elegance.  The  pathetie, 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  the  soul  of  tragedy.  The  English, 
therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  have  aimed  at  the  highest  species  of 
excellence;  though,  in  the  execution,  they  have  not  always  joined 
the  other  beauties  that  ought  to  accompany  the  patlietic. 

The  first  object  which  pi*esents  itself  to  us  on  the  English  theatre, 
IS  the  great  Shakspeare.  Great  he  may  be  justly  called,  as  the 
extent  and  force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  tragedy  and  come- 
dy, are  altogether  unrivalled.*  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  genius 
shooting  wild ;  deficient  in  just  taste,  and  altogether  unassisted  by 
knowledge  or  art  Long  has  he  been  idolized  by  the  British  nation; 
much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written  concerning  him; 
criticism  has  been  drawn  to  the  very  dregs,  in  commentaries  upon 
his  words  and  witticisms ;  and  yet  it  remains,  to  this  day,  in  doubt, 
whether  his  beauties,  or  his  fault8,be  greatest.  Admirable  scenes, 
and  passages  without  number,  there  are  in  his  plays;  passages  be- 
yond  what  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  dramatic  writer;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  one  of  his  plays  which  can  ne  called  altogether  a  good 
one,  or  which  can  be  read  with  uninterrupted  pleasure  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Besides  extreme  irregularities  in  conduct, and  grotesque 
mixtures  of  serious  and  comic  in  one  piece,  we  are  often  interniptul 
by  unnatural  thoughts,  harsh  expressions,  a  certain  obscure  bombast, 
and  a  play  upon  words,  which  he  is  fond  of  pursuing;  and  these 
interruptions  to  our  pleasure  too  frequently  occur,  on  occasioos, 


*  The  character  which  Dryden  has  drawn  orShakspearc  is  not  only  jii«t,  bui  un 
monly  elegant  and  happy.  *  He  wa«  the  mani  who  of  ail  modem,  and  perhaps  aociral 
poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  Ail  tiie  images  uf  nature  wetv 
still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously ,  bnt  hu^kily.  When  be  describes 
any  thing,  you  nioie  than  see  it;  you  feel  it  too.  They  who  accuse  him  of  wanting  !e«r»> 
Ingt  pv''  him  the  greatest  commendation.  He  wa«  oaiurally  learned.  He  oerdcd 
not  the  8p«»clacles  of  books  to  read  nature.  He  looki^i  inward,  and  found  her  tbet e 
I  cannot  smv  he  i-*  every  where  alike.  Were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  iiij%iry,  lo  romptfc 
him  to  the  in'^«t«'st  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  degt- 
Deraiinf  mto  clenches ;  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  Bnt  he  is  always  great,  vtaa 
\  great  occasion  is  pieteuted  to  btm.>         Dkydkv's  Essaj  on  Draioatic  P<i«cnr. 
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when  we  would  least  wish  to  meet  with  them.  All  tb«se  faults^ 
however,  Shakspeare  redeems,  by  two  of  the  greatest  excellenciev 
which  aoy  tragic  poet  can  possess^  his  lively  aod  diversified  paint- 
ings of  character;  his  strong  and  natural  expressions  of  passion. 
These  are  his  two  chief  virtues;  on  these  his  merit  rests.  Not* 
withstanding  his  many  absurdities,  all  the  while  we  are  reading 
bit  plays,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows;  we  meet 
with  men,  vulgar  perhaps  in  their  manners,  coarse  or  harsh  ii* 
their  sentiments,  but  still  they  are  men;  they  speak  with  human 
voices,  and  are  actuated  by  human  passions;  we  are  interested  in 
what  they  say  or  do,  because  we  feel  that  they  are  of  the  same  ii«* 
lure  with  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  from 
the  more  polished  and  regular,  but  more  cold  and  artificial  perform* 
ances  of  other  poets,  the  public  should  return  with  pleasure  to 
such  warm  and  genuine  representations  of  human  nature.  Shak* 
speare  possesses  likewise  the  merit  of  having  created,  for  himself,  « 
sort  of  world  of  preternatural  beings.  His  witches,  ghosts,  fairies, 
and  spirits  of  all  kinds,  are  described  with  such  circumstances  of 
awful  and  mysterious  solemnity,  and  speak  a  language  so  peculiar  to 
themselves,  as  strongly  to  afiect  the  imagination.  His  two  master- 
pieces, and  in  wh  ich,  in  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  his  genius  chiefly 
appears,  are,  Othello  and  Macbeth.  With  regard  to  his  historicai 
plays,  they  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies; 
Mt  a  peculiar  species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  de- 
scribe the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats,  to  exhibit  the 
principal  characters,  and  to  fix  our  imagination  on  the  most  interest- 
ing events  and  revolutions  of  our  own  country.* 

After  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  we  can  produce  in  the  English  Ian- 
euage  several  detached  tragedies  of  considerable  merit  But  we 
have  not  many  dramatic  writers  whose  whole  works  are  entitled 
either  to  particular  criticism,  or  very  high  praise.  In  the  tragedies 
of  Dryden  and  Lee,  there  is  much  fire,  but  mixed  with  much  fustian 
and  rant  Lee's  Theodosius,  or  the  ^  Force  of  Love,'  is  the  best 
of  his  pieces,  and,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  docs  not  want  tenderness 
and  warmth,  though  romantic  in  the  plan,  and  extravagant  in  the  sen- 
timents. Otway  was  endowed  with  a  high  portion  of  the  tragic 
spirit;  which  appears  to  great  advantage  in  his  two  principal  trage- 
dies, <  The  Orphan,'  and  *  Venice  Preserved.'  In  these,  he  is  perhaps 
too  tragic ;  the  distresses  being  so  deep,  as  to  tear  and  overwhelm  the 
mmd.  He  is  a  writer,  doubtless,  of  genius  and  strong  passion;  but 
at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  gross  and  indelicate.  No  tragedies  ar^ 
less  moral  than  those  of  Otway.  There  are  no  generous  or  noble 
sentiments  in  them ;  but  a  licentious  spirit  often  discovers  itself. 
He  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  French  decorum ;  and  has  contrived 
TO  introduce  oliscenity  and  indecent  allusions,  into  the  midst  of  deep 
tragedy. 


*  See  an  excellent  defence  of  ShAkiip«are*t  Historical  PUys,  and  feveral  jutt  obaer- 
Tatiook  on  hU  peculiar  exccllencieg  as  a  tragic  poet,  in  Mrs.  Montasue's  Euaj  oo  Hm 
wrilin^f  and  f  eni'ia  of  Shakspeare. 
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Rowe's  tragedies  make  a  contrast  to  those  of  Otway.  He  is  fall 
of  elevated  and  moral  sentiments.  The  poetry  is  often  good,  and 
the  language  always  pure  and  elegant ;  but  in  most  of  his  jnaySy  he  is 
too  cold  and  uninteresting;  and  flowery  rather  than  tragic.  Two, 
however,  he  has  produced,  which  deserve  to  be  exempted  from  this 
censure,  Jane  Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent;  in  both  of  which  there 
are  so  many  tender  and  truly  pathetic  scenes,  aa  to  render  them 
lustly  favourites  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Young's  Revenge,  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and  fire: 
but  wants  tenderness,  and  turns  too  much  upon  the  shocking  and 
direful  passions.  In  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  there  are  some 
fine  situations,  and  much  good  poetry.  The  two  first  aets  are  ad- 
mirable. The  meeting  of  Almeria  with  her  husband  Osmyn,  in  the 
tomb  of  Adselmo,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  situations 
to  be  found  in  any  tragedy.  The  Refects  in  the  catastrophe,  I  point- 
ed out  in  the  last  lecture.  Mr.  Thomson's  tragedies  are  too  full  of  stiff 
morality,  which  renders  th<&in  dull  and  formal.  Tancred  and  Sigis- 
munda,  far  excels  the  rest;  and  for  the  plot,  the  characters,  and 
sentiments,  justly  deserves  a  pl?.ce  among  the  best  English  tragedies. 
Of  later  pieces,  and  of  living  authors,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat 

Upon  the  whole;  reviewing  the  t.«gic  compositions  of  diflerent 
nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise.  A  Greek  tragedy  is  the  re> 
lation  of  any  distressful  or  melancholy  incident;  sometimes  the  ef-- 
feet  of  passion  or  crime,  oftener  of  the  decree  of  the  gods,  simply 
exposed ;  without  much  variety  of  parts  or  events,  but  naturally  and 
beautifully  set  before  us;  heightened  by  the  poetry  of  the  chorus. 
A  French  tragedy,  is  a  series  of  artful  and  refined  conyersations, 
founded  upon  a  variety  of  tragical  and  interesting  situations  ;  carried 
on  with  little  action  and  vehemence;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty, 
and  high  propriety  and  decorum.  An  English  tragedy  is  the  com- 
bat of  strong  passions,  set  before  us  in  all  their  violence ;  producing 
deep  disasters;  often  irregularly  conducted;  abounding  in  action; 
and  filling  the  spectators  with  griet  The  ancient  tragedies  were 
more  natural  and  simple ;  the  modem  are  more  artful  and  complex. 
Among  the  French,  there  is  more  correctness ;  among  the  English 
more  fire.  Andromaque  and  Zayre,  soften ;  Othello  and  Venice 
Preserved,  rend  the  heart  It  deserves  remark,  that  three  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  the  French  tragic  theatre,  turn  wholly  up- 
on religious  subjects:  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Polyeucte  of  Cor- 
neille,  and  the  Zayre  of  Voltaire.  The  first  is  founded  upon  a  his- 
torical passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  other  two,  the  distress 
arises  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  principal  personages  to 
the  Christain  faith;  and  in  all  the  three,  the  authors  have,  with 
much  propriety,  availed  themselves  of  the  majesty  which  may  b« 
derived  Irom  religious  ideas. 


(«SS  a) 
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Hating  treated  of  the  dramatic  ac- 
tiou  in  tragedy,  tc  treat  of  what  does 
our  author  next  proceed  ?  ^Vhat  has 
been  thought  by  some  critics  ?  From 
what  does  it  appear  that  this  is  more 
soecious  than  solid?  What  does  the 
cU^my  of  tragedy,  indeed,  reauire? 
What  effect  may  ueir  high  rank  pro- 
duce ;  but  to  what  does  it  conduce  very 
little  5  and  why  ?  What  illustration  of 
this  remark  follows?  Of  the  moral  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  represented,  vrhaX 
18  obeenred?  What,  in  the  conduct  of 
tragedy,  demands  the  poet's  greatest 
attention?  For  this  ena,  what  is  not 
necessary ;  and  why  ?  But,  withal,  of 
-what  must  the  author  beware ;  Euid  for 
what  reason?  How  must  the  stings  of 
the  remorse  of  guilt,  ever  be  represent- 
ed ?  What  is  .^istotle's  opinion  on  the 
characters  proper  for  tragedy;  and 
why  ?  Of  mixed  characters,  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  such  persons,  what  is  far- 
ther remarked ;  but  when  is  it  always 
more  instructive;  and  why?  Upon 
these  principles,  at  what  is  our  author 
curprised  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
CEoipus ;  what  does  it  excite ;  and  of  it, 
as  it  is  conducted  by  Sophoclea  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  the  subjects  of  tlie  an- 
cient Greek  traffediea,  what  must  be 
acknowledged  ?  With  what  were  they 
too  much  mixed  ?  What  instances  of 
this  kind  are  mentioned  ?  Though  ma- 
ny moral  sentiments  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  drama,  yet  what  remark 
fellows?  How  has  modem  tragedy 
aimed  at  a  hiirher  object?  To  illus- 
trate this  remark,  what  instances  are 
nientk)ned,  and  what  is  said  of  them  ? 
In  tragedy,  what  pa8sk)n  has  most  oc- 
cupied the  modem  stage  ?  Where  was 
M,  in  a  manner,  wholly  unknown? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  To  what  was 
this  owin^?  What  remark  follows; 
and  on  this  subject,  what  is  the  opinion 
of  Voltaire?  To  what  does  the  mixing 
of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  important 
events  that  belong  to  the  tragic  stage, 
tend  ?  Of  what  are  the  Douglas  of  Mr. 
Home,  &c.  a  sufficient  proof?  On  this 
■object,  what  seems  to  be  clear  ?  What 
0ort  of  love  ought  it  to  be ;  and  why? 
In  what  plays  are  the  bad  effects  of 
ibiB  sufficiently  conspicuous?  After  the 
traffic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject, 
aud  chosen  his  personages,  what  is  the 
next  thing  to  which  he  must  attend  ? 
CM'the  necessity  of  observing  this  gen^ 
raJ  role,  what  »  observed'  and  why 
4F 


not?  As  tragedy  is  the  re^n  of  paa^ 
pion,  what  follows?  What  is  a  preroga- 
tive of  genius  given  to  few  ?  What  does 
it  require ;  ana  why  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  Of  a  person  in  what 
situation,  is  this  the  language?  Yet 
what  remark  follows  ?  What  instance 
have  we  of  it  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  01 
it,  what  is  observed?  How  does  the 
person  who  is  himself  concerned,  speak 
on  such  an  occasion?  Such  representa- 
tions of  passion  in  poetry,  are  no  better 
than  what  ?  On  some  other  occasions, 
ipto  what  are  poets  too  apt  to  mn  ;  and 
why  ?  By  what  examples  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ;  and  in  such  passages, 
what  do  we  see  ?  What  is  the  charac- 
ter of  language  spoken  under  the  in- 
fluence of  real  passion  ?  In  the  senti- 
ments of  real  pcuasion,  with  what  do  we 
never  meet;  and  why?  Of  passion, 
what  is  farther  observed  ?  When  we 
examine  the  French  tragedians  by 
these  principles,  what  do  we  find  ;  anct 
what  remark  follows?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  Of  Sophocles  and  Eurijiides, 
what  is  here  observed;  a?\d  also  of 
Shakspeare  ?  To  what  scene  does  our 
author  refer,  in  support  of  tliis  remark? 
What  is  said  of  it?  With  regard  to 
moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tra- 
gedies, what  is  observed;  and  why? 
With  what  tragedies  is  this  remarkably 
the  case ;  and  what  are  they?  Of  what, 
however,  is  our  author  not  of  opinion  ; 
and  why  ?  When  do  senous  ana  moral 
reflections  naturally  occur  to  persons  of 
all  descriptions  ?  Why  is  almost  every 
humain  being,  then,  disposed  to  be  sen- 
ous; and,  therefore,  what  follows? 
What  instance  is  here  given  to  illus- 
trate this  remark ;  ana  of  Addison's 
Cato.  what  is  here  observed  ?  What 
should  the  style  and  versification  ol 
tragedy  be  ?  w  by  is  our  blank  verse 
happily  suited  to  this  purpose?  Why 
should  monotony,  above  all  things  be 
avoided -by  a  tragic  poet?  Into  wnat 
should  he  not  sinK ;  and  what  should 
his  style  always  have?  What  should 
it  assume  ?  What  is  one  of  the  greater 
misfortunes  of  French  tragedy?  What 
requires  this;  and  why?  What  is  its 
effect?  What  does  Voltaire  maintain  ? 
What  does  he  say  ?  Of  (his  idea,  what 
is  observed?  With  regard  tc  what,  need 
nothing  be  said;  only  that  they  were 
what? 

Havine  thus  treated  of  all  the  diffe- 
rent kinii  of  tragedy,  with  what  does 
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fpur  author  ooL«;rade  the  subjeM  7  B&- 
peaf  Che  distuiguilihiQg  charactera  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  which  ha^e  been 
inen  ioned.  From  what  were  mo^t  of 
their  plolB  taken  ?  What  instances  are 
gjvcii?  \^Tiat  does  .^schjrlus  exhibit  ? 
What  arc  his  charactenstics  ?  Why  is 
he  obscure  and  difficult?  With  what 
does  he  abound ;  what  does  he  possess ; 
and  in  what  does  he  delight  ?  What 
lire  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly 
expressive  of  his  genius?  What  is  said 
of  Sophocles?  What  evidence  have  we 
iV  the  eminence  of  his  descriptive  ta- 
lent? How  does  he  compare  with  Eu- 
ripides ?  What  merits  do  they  both  pos- 
sess, as  tnuric  poets  ?  Of  theatrical 
representation  on  the  stages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
has  the  Abb*  du  Bos  proved?  What 
has  he  farther  attempted  to  prove  ?  Of 
the  actors  in  tragedy,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  is  said  of  these  masks  ? 
When  dirterent  emotions  were  to  ap- 
pear in  tlie  same  person,  how  was  the 
ohansre  expressed  ?  With  what  disad- 
vantaires  was  this  contrivance  attend- 
ed ?  In  deience  of  them,  what,  at  the 
«une  time,  must  be  remembei-ed?  In 
whose  hands  has  tragedy  appeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity  ?  How 
have  they  improved  upon^he  ancients? 
In  what  have  they  studied  to  imitate 
them?  To  what  are  they  attentive ? 
In  them,  what  is  an  English  taste  most 
apt  to  censure  ?  How  is  this  defect  fl- 
Kis^trated  ?  Wliat  does  Voltaire  admit ; 
and  what  does  he  very  candidly  S}ve 
as  his  judsrment  1  By  what  is  Cor- 
neille  dL^^tiiuruished  ?  Of  his  genius, 
what  is  observed ;  and  why?  How  does 
he  compare  with  other  French  trage- 
dians? What  did  he  write;  and^in 
what,  also,  did  he  resemble  them? 
What  has  he  composed ;  and  which 
are  his  best  ?  How  does  Racine  com- 
pare with  Comeille  ?  Of  his  tenderness, 
what  is  observed ;  and  of  what  per- 
formances, what  is  remarked  ?  What 
is  said  of  his  language  and  versifica- 
tioQ  ?  In  what  has  he  excelled  all  the 
French  authors?  >Vhat  evidence  of 
this  is  given ;  and  what  is  said  of  it? 
l^pon  w>ioee  plans  has  Racine  (brmed 
two  ol  iiis  plaN-s;  and  of  them,  what  is 
remarked  ?  Of  Voltaire,  what  is  obeer- 
vtn\  1  In  what  has  he  outdone  them 
all  ?  FYom  what  is  he  not  exempt ;  but 
how  are  his  characters  drawn  ?  AVhk'h 
are  four  excellent  tragedies?  In  the 
traiai  of  his  sentiments,  what  do  we 
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the  tAusical  dramas  of 
For  what  are  they  eminent ;  and  ja 
what  do  they  abound?  OfthedBakgoc, 
what  is  observed?  What  remark  (J- 
lows?  To  speak  of  what  do  we  now  pn>> 
ceed ;  and  what  is  then-  general  do- 
racter?  As  the  pathetic  b  the  boqI  d 
tragedy,  tyhat  fonowB?  What  is  tu 
first  object  whk^h  presents  itself  tn  u^ 
on  the  English  theatre  ?  What  v^ 
his  merits;  and  what  are  his  faults' 
What  are  his  two  chief  virtues?  Hoir 
is  this  illustrated  ?  What^thorefbre,  ii 
no  matter  of  wonder?  What  ment 
does  Shakspeare  hkewse  poBns? 
How  is  this  illuBtrated?  Which  are hii 
two  masterpieces?  Of  his  hii^borieai 
plays,  what  is  observed  ?  Afler  the  age 
of  Shakspeare,  what  can  we  prodncc; 
but  what  have  we  not?  OTDrydenaDd 
Lee,  and  of  Lee's  Theodoaus,  wlmt  ii 
observed  ?  With  what  was  Otway  eo- 
dowed,  and  where  do%  it  appear  to 
great  advantage  ?  Of  these,  what  ii 
farther  remarked  ?  What  dnes  he  pnp- 
sess?  In  what  does  his  want  of  morali- 
ty appear ;  of  what  is  he  the  oopoatei 
and  what  has  he  contrived  to  do  ?  Hov 
do  Rowe's  tragedies  compare  with  rhnse 
of  Otway?  To  this  remark,  what  twe 
exceptions  are  there ;  and  what  i^  said 
of  them  ?  What  is  said  of  Dr.  Toong^ 
Revenge ;  and  of  Congreve's  Mourn- 
ing Bride  ?  Of  Mr.  Thompson^  traae- 
dies,  what  is  remarked  ?  Which  hur  ex- 
cels the  re^  and  what  is  said  of  if? 
On  reviewing  the  tra|^r  oomposftiaoi 
of  different  nations,  what  roneludoof 
arise  ?  In  what  did  the  ancients  and  in 
what  do  the  modems  exc^l  ?  How  do 
fpe  French  and  the  English  commre; 
and  what  illustration  follows  ?  vThai 
deserves  remark ;  and  on  what  are  they 
respectively  founded  ? 
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LECTURE  XLVIK 

C0MEDY....6REEK  AND  ROMAN....FRENCH....ENGUSH 

COMEDY. 

CoHSDT  k  sufficiently  discriminated  from  tragedy,  by  ite  genera] 
spirit  and  strain.  While  pity  and  terror,  and  the  other  strong  pas* 
sionsyform  the  province  of  the  latter,  the  chief  or  rather  sole  instru- 
ment of  the  foi'mer  is  ridicule.  Comedy  proposes  for  its  object 
neither  the  great  sufferings  nor  the  great  crimes  of  men ;  but  their 
follies  and  slighter  vices,  those  parts  of  their  character  which  raise 
in  beholders  a  sense  of  impropriety,  which  expose  them  to  be  cen* 
sured  and  laughed  at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  troublesome 
in  civil  society. 

This  genera]  idea  of  comedy,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  the  im- 
M-oprieties  and  follies  of  mankind,  is  an  idea  very  moral  and  useful. 
HThere  is  nothing  in  the  nature,  or  general  plan  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position, that  renders  it  liable  to  censuie.  To  polish  the  manners 
of  men,  to  promote  attention  to  the  proper  decorums  of  social  be- 
haviour, and  above  all,  to  render  vice  ridiculous,  is  doing  real  service 
to  the  world.  Many  vices  might  be  more  successfully  exploded,  by 
employing  ridicule  against  them,  than  by  serious  attacks  and  argu- 
ments. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule  is  an 
instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  managed  by  unskilful,  or  im- 
proper hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its  doing  mischief^  instead  of  good, 
to  society.  For  ridicule  is  far  from  being,  as  some  have  maintained 
it  to  be,  a  proper  test  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mis 
lead,  and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws  upon  its  objects; 
and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  judge,  whether  these  colours  l>e  na- 
tural and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple  truth  and 
error.  Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  comic  class,  have  too 
often  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters  and  ob- 
jects which  did  not  deserve  it.  But  this  is  a  fault,  not  owing  to  the 
nature  of  comedy,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the  writers  of  it  In 
the  hands  of  a  loose,  immoral  author,  comedy  will  mislead  and  cor- 
rupt; while,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well-intentidned  one,  it  will 
be  not  only  a  gay  and  innocent,  but  a  laudable  and  useful  entertain- 
ment French  comedy  is  an  excellent  school  of  manners;  while 
Knglish  comedy  has  been  too  often  the  school  of  vice. 

The  rules  respecting  the  dramatic  action,  which  I  delivered  in  the 
first  lecture  upon  tragedy,  belong  equally  to  comedy ;  and  hence, 
uf  course,  our  disquisitions  concerning  it  are  shortened.  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  that  there 
be  a  proper  unity  of  action  and  subject,  that  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  be,  as  much  as  possible,  preserved ;  that  is,  that  the  time  of 
the  action  be  brought  within  reasonable  bounds;  and  the  place  of 
the  action  never  changed,  at  least,  not  during  the  course  of  eaob 
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act ;  that  the  several  scenes  or  successive  conversations  be  propcrlj 
linked  together ;  that  the  stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  till  the 
act  closes ;  and  that  the  reason  should  appear  to  us,  why  the  per. 
Bonages  who  fill  up  the  different  scenes,  enter  and  go  off  the  stag^, 
at  the  time  when  they  are  made  to  do  so.  The  scope  of  all  these 
mlesy  I  showed,  was  to  brin^  iLhe  imitation  as  near  as  possible  to 
probability ;  which  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  any  imitation  giv- 
ing us  pleasure.  This  reason  requires,  perhaps,  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy,  than  in  tragedy.  For  the  action  of 
comedy  being  nniore  familiar  to  us  than  that  of  tragedy,  more  like 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common  life,  we  judge  more  easi- 
ly of  what  is  probable,  and  are  more  hurt  by  the  want  of  it.  The 
probable  and  the  natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  in 
the  characters  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  are  introduced,  are 
the  great  foundation,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  of  the  whole 
beauty  of  comedy. 

The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any  country,  or  to  any 
age.  The  tragic  poet  may  lay  his  scene  in  whatever  region  he 
pleases.  He  may  form  his  subject  upon  tlie  history,  either  of  his 
own,  or  of  a  foreign  country ;  and  he  may  take  it  from  any  period 
that  is  agreeable  to  him,  however  remote  in  time.  The  reverse  of 
this  holds  in  comedy,  for  a  clear  and  obvious  reason,  in  the  great 
vices,  great  virtues,  and  high  passions,  men  of  all  countries  and  ages 
resemble  one  another;  and  are  therefore  equally  subjects  for  the  tra- 
gic muse.  But  those  decorums  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discrimi- 
nati6ns  of  character,  which  afford  subject  for  comedy,  change  with 
the  differences  of  countries  and  times;  and  can  never  be  so  well  un- 
derstood by  foreigners,  as  by  natives.  We  weep  for  the  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for  those  of  our  own  country; 
but  we  are  touched  with  the  ridicule  of  such  manners  and  such  cha- 
r£Cter»only,  as  we  see  and  know ;  and  therefore  the  scene  and  subject 
of  comedy,  should  always  be  laid  in  oar  own  country,  and  in  our  own 
times.  The  comic  poet  who  aims  at  correcting  improprieties  and 
follies  of  behaviour,  should  study  *  to  catch  the  mannei^  livine  as 
they  rise.'  It  is  not  his  business  to  amuse  us  with  a  tale  of  the  last 
age,  or  with  a  Spanish  or  a  French  intrigue,  but  to  give  us  pictures 
taken  from  among  ourselves;  to  satirize  reigning  and  present  vices; 
to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  faithful  copy  of  itself,  with  its  humours,  its 
follies,  and  its  extravagances.  It  is  only  by  laying  his  plan  in  this 
manner,  that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  to  the  entertainment 
which  he  gives  us.  Plautus,  it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow 
this  rule.  They  laid  the  scene  of  their  comedies  in  Greece,  and 
adopted  the  Greek  laws  and  customs.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  comedy  was,  in  their  age,  but  a  new  entertainment  in  Rome; 
and  that  then  they  contented  themselves  with  imitating,  oflen  with 
translating  merely,  the  comedies  of  Menander,  and  ether  Greek 
writers.  In  after  times,  it  is  known  that  the  Romans  liad  the  <  Co- 
moedia  Togata,'  or  what  was  founded  on  their  own  manners,  as  well 
aa  the  ^Comoedia  Palliata,'  or  what  was  taken  from  the  Greeks. 

Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds;  comedy  of  character 
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and  comedy  of  intrigue.  In  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  tlie  action  of 
the  play,  is  made  the  principal  object  In  the  former,  the  display 
of  some  peculiar  character  is  chiefly  aimed  at ;  the  action  is  contri- 
ved altogether  with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  is  treated  as  subordinate 
to  it  The  French  abound  most  in  comedies  of  character.  All 
Moliere's  capital  pieces  are  of  this  sort;  his  Avare,  for  instance. 
Misanthrope,  Tartuffe;  and  such  are  Destouches^  also,  and  those  of 
the  other  chief  French  comedians.  The  English  abound  more  in 
comedies  of  intrigue.  In  the  plays  of  Congreve,  and,  in  generali 
in  all  our  comedies,  there  is  much  more  story,  more  bustle,  and  ac* 
tion,  than  on  the  French  theatre. 

In  order  to  giro  this  sort  of  composition  its  proper  advantage, 
these  two  kinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.  Without  some 
interesting  and  well-conducted  story,  mere  conversation  is  apt  to  be- 
come insipid.  There  should  be  always  as  much  intrigue  as  to  give 
us  something  to  wish,  and  something  to  fear.  The  incidents  should 
ho  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce  striking  situations,  and  to  fix 
our  attention ;  while  they  afford  at  the  same  time  a  proper  field  for 
the  exhibition  of  character.  For  the  poet  must  never  forget,  that 
to  exhibit  characters  and  manners,  is  his  principal  object  The  ao-  ' 
tion  in  comedy,  though  it  demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it 
animated  and  natural,  is  a  less  significant  and  important  part  of  the 
performance,  than  the  action  in  tragedy:  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what 
men  say,  and  how  they  behave,  that  draws  our  attention,  rather  than 
what  they  suffer.  Hence  it  is  a  great  fault  to  overcharge  it  with  too 
much  intrigue;  and  those  intricate  Spanish  plots  that  were  fashion- 
able for  a  while,  carried  on  by  perplexed  apartments,  dark  entries, 
and  disguised  habits,  are  now  justly  condemned  and  laid  aside:  for 
by  such  conduct,  the  main  use  of  comedy  was  lostl  The  attention 
of  the  spectators,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  any  display  of 
characters,  was  fixed  upon  the  surprising  turns  and  revolutions  of  the 
intrigue;  and  comedy  was  changed  into  a  mere  novel. 

In  the  management  of  characters,  one  of  the  most  common  faults 
of  comic  writers,  is  the  carrying  of  them  too  far  beyond  life.  Where- 
ever  ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  hit  the 
precise  point  where  true  wit  ends,  and  buffoonery  begins.  When 
the  miser,  for  instance,  in  Plautus,  searching  the  person  who^i  he 
suspects  for  having  stolen  his  casket,  after  examining  first  his  right 
hand,  and  then  his  left,  cries  out  <  Ostende  etiam  tertiam,'  <  show  me 
your  third  hand,'  (a  stroke  too  which  Moliere  has  copied  from  him) 
there  is  no  one  but  must  be  sensible  of  the  extravagance.  Certain 
degrees  of  exaggeration  are  allowed  to  the  comedian ;  but  there 
are  limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and  sood  taste;  and  supposing  the  mi- 
ser to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  by  his  jealousy  and  his  suspicioiiSy 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  man  in  his  wits  suspecting  another 
of  having  more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  comedy  ought  to  be  dearly  distinguished  from  one 
another;  but  the  artificial  contrasting  of  characters,  and  the  intro- 
ducing them  always  in  pairs^and  by  opposites,  give  too  theatrical  and 
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afieeted  an  air  to  the  piece.  This  is  become  tod  common  a  resoorce 
of  comic  writers,  in  order  to  heighten  their  characten,  and  display 
them  to  more  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  violent  and  impatient  per- 
son arrives  upon  the  stage,  the  spectator  knows  that,  in  the  next 
scene,  he  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  mild  and  good-natnred  oian ; 
or  if  one  of  the  lovers  introduced  be  remarkably  gay  and  airy,  we 
are  sure  that  his  companion  is  to  be  a  grave  and  serious  lover;  like 
Frankly  and  Bellamvi  Clarinda  and  Jacintha,  in  Dr.  Hoadly's  Sus- 
picious Husband.  Such  production  of  characters  by  pairs,  is  like 
the  employment  of  the  figure  antithesis  in  discourse,  which,  as  I  for- 
merly observed,  gives  brilliancy  indeed  upon  occasions,  but  is  too  ifH 
parently  a  rhetorical  artifice.  In  every  sort  of  composition,  the  per- 
fection of  art  is  to  conceal  arL  A  masterly  writer  will,  therefore,' 
give  us  his  charaxiters,  distinguished  rather  by  such  shades  of  diversity 
as  are  commonly  found  in  society,  than  marked  with  such  strong  op- 
positions, as  are  rarely  brought  into  actual  contrast  in  any  of  the 
circumstances  of  life. 

The  style  of  comedy  ought  to  be  pure,  elegant,  and  lively;  very 
Seldom  rising  higher  than  tjie  ordinary  tone  of  polite  conversation 
and,  upon  no  occaaion^descending  into  vulgar,  mean,  and  gross  ex- 
pressions. Here  the^Ptench  rhyme,  which  in  many  of  their  come- 
.  dies  they  have  preserved,  occurs  as  an  unnatural  bondage.  Certain- 
ly, if  prose  belongs  to  any  composition  whatever,  it  is  to  th^t  whidi 
imitates  the  conversation  of  men  in  ordinary  life.  One  of  the  mosi 
difficult  circumstances  in  writing  comedy,  and  one, too,  upon  which 
the  success  of  it  very  much  depends,  is  to  maintain,  throughoot,  a 
current  of  easy,  genteel,  unaffected  dialogue,  without  pertness  and 
flippancy;  without  too  much  studied  and  unseasonable  wit;  without 
dulness  and  formality.  Too  few  of  our  English  comedies  are  dis- 
tinguished for  this  happy  turn  of  conversation ;  most  of  them  are 
liable  to  one  or  other  of  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Careless  Husband,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  Provoked  HuslMnd, 
and  the  Suspicious  Husband,  seem  to  have  more  merit  than  most  of 
them,  for  easy  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concerning  the 
general  principles  of  this  species  of  dramatic  writing,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  spirit  will  be  still  better  under- 
stood, by  a  short  history  of  its  progress ;  and  a  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by  authors  of  different  nations. 

Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient  among 
the  Oreeks  than  comedy.  We  have  fewer  tights  concerning  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most  probable  Is,  that, 
Kke  the  other,  it  took  its  rise  accidentally  from  the  diversions  pecu- 
liar to  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  from  Thespis  and  his  cart:  till, by 
degrees,  it  diverged  into  an  entertainment  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture from  solemn  and  heroic  tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three 
fctages  of  comedy  among  the  Greeks ;  which  they  call  the  ancient, 
the  middle,  and  the  new. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire  againat 
particular  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon  tne  stage  by 
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narpft.  Of  this  nature  are  the  plays  of  Aristophanes.,  eleven  of 
which  are  still  extant;  plays  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wholly 
different  from  all  compositions  which  have,  since  that  ao;e,  home 
the  name  of  comedy.  They  show  what  a  turbulent  and  licentious 
republic  that  of  Athens  was,  and  what  unrestrained  scbpe  the  Athe- 
nians |i;ave  to  ridicule,  when  they  could  suffer  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  their  state,  their  generals,  and  their  magistrates,  Cleon, 
l«amachu8,  Nicias,  Alcihiades,  not  to  mention  Socrates  the  philoso- 
pher, and  Euripides  the  poet,  to  be  publicly  made  the  subject  of 
comedy.  Several  of  Aristophanes'  plays  are  wholly  political  satires 
upon  public  management,  and  the  conduct  of  generals  and  states- 
men, during  the  Peloponnesian^var.  They  are  so  full  of  political 
allegories  and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  them  with- 
out a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.  They 
abound,  too,  with  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly  of 
Kuripides;  to  whom  the  author  bore  much  enmity,  aad  has  written 
two  comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  satire,  and  buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of  Aristo-. 
phanes.  Genius  and  force  he  displays  upon  many  occasions;  hut 
his  performances,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated  to  give  us  any 
high  opinion  of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit,  in  his  age.  They  seem,  indeed, 
t(»  have  been  composed  for  the  mob.  The  ridicule  employed  in 
them  is  extravagant ;  the  wit,  for  the  most  part,  buffoonish  and  farci- 
cal; the  personal  raillery,  biting  and  cruel ;  and  the  obscenity  that 
reigns  in  them,  is  gross  and  intolerable.  The  treatment  given  by 
this  comedian,  to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  in  his  play  of 'The 
Clouds,'  is  well  known ;  but  however  it  might  tend  to  disparage  So- 
crates in  the  public  esteem,  P.  Brumoy,  in  his  Theatre  Greo, 
makes  it  appear,  that  it  could  not  have  been,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  cause  of  decreeing  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  which 
did  not  happen  till  twenty-three  years  after  the  representation  ot 
Aristophanes'  Clouds.  There  is  a  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  plays ; 
but  altogether  of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is  partly  serious,  partly  comic, 
sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  sometimes  addresses  the  spectators, 
defends  the  author,  and  attacks  his  enemies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  attacking  per- 
sous  on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  chorus  also  was, 
at  this  period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as  having  been  an 
instrument  of  too  much  license  ana  abuse.  Then,  what. is  called 
th(.  middle  comedy,  took  rise ;  which  was  no  other  than  an  elusion 
pf  tlie  law.     Fictitious  names,  indeed,  were  employed ;  hut  living 

Eersons  were  still  attacked  ;  and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
e  suflSciently  known.  Of  these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains. 
To  them  succeeded  the  new  comedy;  when  the  stage  bein^  oblig- 
ed to  desist  wholly  from  personal  ridicule,  became,  what  it  is  now, 
tlie  picture  of  manners  and  characters,  but  not  of  particular  persons. 
Meoander  was  the  most  distinguished  author,  of  this  kind,  amons 
Cbe  Greeks;  and  both  from  the  imiutions  of  him  by  Terence,  and 
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the  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch,  we  have  much  reason  to  re- 
gret that  his  writings  have  perished  ;  as  he  appears  to  hare  reform- 
e(),  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  public  taste,  and  to  hare  set  the 
model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the  new  comedy,  amouf^ 
the  ancients,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  both  of  whom 
were  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers.  Plautus  is  distinguished  lor 
very  expressive  language,  and  a  great  degree  of  the  vis  comira. 
As  he  wrote  in  an  early  period,  he  bears  several  marks  of  the  rude- 
ness of  the  dramatic  art  among  the  Romans,  in  his  time.  He 
opens  his  plays  with  prologues,  which  sometimes  pre-occupy  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  piece.  The  representation  too,  and  the  action  of 
the  comedy,  are  sometimes  confounded ;  the  actor  departing  from 
his  character  and  addressing  the  audience.  There  is  too  much  low 
wit  and  scurrility  in  Plautus;  too  much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play 
upon  words.  But  withal,  he  displays  more  variety  and  more  force 
than  Terence.  His  characters  are  always  strongly  marked,  though 
sometimes  coarsely.  His  Amphytrion  has  been  copied  both  by  Mo- 
liere  and  by  Dry  den;  and  his  Miser  also,  (in  the  Audularia  )  is  the 
foundation  of  a  capital  play  of  Moliere's,  which  has  been  once  and 
again  imitated  on  the  English  stage.  Than  Terence,  nothing  can 
be  more  delicate,  more  polished,  and  elegant  His  style  is  a  model 
of  the  purest  and  most  graceful  Latinity.  His  dialogue  is  always  de- 
cent and  correct ;  and  he  possesses,  beyond  most  writers,  the  art  of 
relating  with  that  beautiful  picturesque  simplicity,  which  never 
fails  to  please.  His  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable.  The 
situations  which  he  introduces  are  often  tender  arid  interesting;  and 
many  of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart.  Hence,  he  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  founder  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  revived,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak. 
If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  sprightliness  and  strength.  Both  in 
his  characters,  and  in  his  plots,  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  uni- 
formity throughout  all  his  plays;  he  copied  Menander,  and  is  said 
not  to  have  equalled  him.*  In  order  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author, 
an  union  would  be  requisite  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the 
grace  and  correctness  of  Terence. 

When  we  entei  on  the  view  of  modern  comedy,  one  of  the  first 
objects  which  presents  itself,  is,  the  Spanish  theatre,  which  has  been 
remarkably  fertile  in  dramatic  productions.  Lopez  de  Vega,  Guillin. 
and  Calderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians.  Lopez  de  Vega,  who 
IS  by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is  said  to  have  written  above  a 
thousand  plays;  but  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  his  productions 
will  be  diminished,  by  being  informed  of  their  nature.     From  the 

*  Julius  C««ar  hat  g'iren  us  hi:i  opini(»ii  of  Terence,  in  the  foUonriag  lines,  whkb  em 
pnmHfved  ia  the  life  of  Terence,  ascribed  to  Saetonius : 

Tn  qnoqne,  tti  in  summis,  o  HimidiMtc  Menander, 
Poneris,  et  merito  pnri  sn  monis  nmator; 
Lenibus  atque  utinHro  scriptis  adjuncta  foret  rit 
Coniica,  ut  geqnato  virtM«  {lolleret  honore 
Cum  Gr«€i«,  neque  in  hac  despecfus  parte  jaceret ; 
Vnum  hoc  maceroi  et  doleo  libi  deeMe  TercBii 
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account  which  M.  Perron  de  Castera,  a  French  writer,  gives  of 
them,it  wouia  seem  that  our  Shakspeare  is  perfectly  a  regular  and 
methodical  author,  in  comparison  of  Lopez.  He  throws  aside  ail 
r^ard  to  the  three  unities,  or  to  any  of  the  established  forms  of  dra* 
inatic  writing.  One  play  often  includes  many  years,  nay,  the  whole 
tife  of  a  man.  The  scene,  durine  the  first  act,  is  laid  in  Spain,  the 
next  in  Italy,  and  the  third  in  Atrica.  His  plays  are  mostly  of  the 
historical  kind,  founded  on  the  annals  of  the  country;  and  they  are 
^nerally,  a  sort  of  tragic-comedies ;  or  a  mixture  of  heroic  speeches, 
serious  incidents,  war  and  slaughter,  with  much  ridicule  and  buf* 
Ibonery.  Angels  and  gods,  virtues  and  vices,  christain  religion  and 
pagan  mythology,  are  all  frequently  jumbled  together.  In  short, 
they  are  all  plays  like  no  other  dramatic  compositions ;  full  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  extravagant  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  adm itted, 
that  in  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of 
genius,  and  much  force  of  imagination;  many  well  drawn  charac- 
ters; many  happy  situations;  many  striking  and  interesting  surpri- 
ses ;  and  from  the  source  of  his  rich  invention,  the  dramatic  writers 
of  other  countries  are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn  their  materials. 
He  himself  apologizes  for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  composi- 
tion, from  the  prevailing  taste  o£  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in 
a  variety  of  events,  in  strange  and  surprising  adventures,  and  a  laby- 
rinth of  intrigues,  much  more  than  in  a  natural  and  regularly  con- 
ducted story. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  are,  that  it  is 
correct,  chaste,  and  decent.  Several  writers  of  considerable  note  it 
has  produced,  such  as  Regnard,  Dufresny,  Dancourt,  and  Marivaux' ; 
but  the  dramatic  author,  in  whofn  the  French  glory  most,  and  whom 
they  justly  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  comedians,  is  the  famous 
Moliere.  There  is,  indeed,  no  author  in  all  Ae  fruitful  and  distin- 
guished age  of  LouisXiV.  who  has  attainedahigher  reputation  than 
Moliere,  or  who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfection 
in  his  own  art,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics. 
Voltaire  boldly  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of 
any  age  or  country ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere  par- 
tiality ;  for,taking  him  upon  the  whole,  1  know  none  who  deserves  to 
be  preferred  to  him.  Moliere  is  always  the  satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly. 
He  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  just* 
ly. .  He  possessed  strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  plea- 
santry;  and  his  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.  His  comediesin  verse, 
imch  as  the  Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe,  are  a  kind  of  dignified  comedy, 
in  which  vice  is  exposed  in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.  In 
his  prose  comedies,  though  there  is  abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  there 
is  never  any  thing  found  to  offejid  a  modest  ear,  or  to  throw  con- 
tempt on  sobriety  and  virtue.  Together  with  those  high  qualities, 
Moliere  has  also  defects  which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  pa- 
negyrist, candidly  admits.  He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy 
in  the  unravelling  of  his  plots.  Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exhi- 
bition of  characters,  than  to  the  conduct  of  the  intrigue,  his  unraTd- 
41 
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Hog  is  frequently  brought  on  with  too  litUe preparation,  »»d  in  an  im- 
probable manner.  In  his  verse  comedies,  he  is  sometimes  not  siifi- 
ciently  interesting*  and  too  full  of  long  speeches;  and  in  his  more 
risible  pieces  in  prose,  be  is  censured  for  being  tpo  faroieal.  Few 
writers,  however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the  spirit,  or  attained  the  true 
end  of  comedy  so  perfectly,  upon  the  whole,  as  Moliere*  His  Tar- 
tufie,  in  the  style  of  grave  comedy,  and  his  Avare,  in  the  gay,  m 
aeoounted  his  two  capital  productions.^ 

From  the  English  theatre,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  greater 
variety  of  original  characters  in  comedy,  and  bolder  strokes  of  wit 
and  humour,  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other  modern  stage.  Hu- 
mour is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  English  na- 
tion. The  nature  of  such  a  free  government  as  ours ;  and  that  un- 
restrained liberty  which  our  manners  allow  to  every  man,  of  living 
entirely  after  his  own  taste,  afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singu- 
larity of  character,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  forms. 
Whereas,  in  France,  the  influence  of  a  despotic  court,  the  m<ire  es- 
tablished subordination  of  ranks,  and  the  universal  observance  of  the 
forms  of  politeness  and  decorum,  spread  a  much  greater  uniCormity 
over  the  outward  behaviour  and  characters  of  men.  Henee,coroedy 
has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can  flow  with  a  much  freer  vein,in  Bri- 
tain than  in  France.  But  it  is  extremely  unfortunate,  that,  togethei 
with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  the  comic  spirit  in  Britain,  there 
should  have  been  joined  such  a  spirit  of  indecency  and  licentiouanesst 
as  has  disgraced  English  comedy  beyond  that  of  any  nation,  since 
the  days  of  Aristophanes. 

The  first  a^e.  however,  of  English  comedy,  was  not  infected  by 
tliis  spirit  Neither  the  pla^s  of  ^Shakspeare,  nor  those  of  Ben 
Jonson,  can  be  accused  of  immoral  tendency.  Shakspeare's  gen- 
eral character,  which  I  gave  in  the  last  lecture,  appears  with  as  great 
advantage  in  his  comedies  as  in  his  tragedies;  a  strong,  fertile,  and 
creative  genius,  irregular  in  conduct,  employed  too  oflen  in  amusing 
the  mob,  but  singularly  rich  and  happy  in  the  description  of  charac- 
ters and  manners.  Jonson  is  more  regular  in  the  conduct  of  his 
pieces,  but  stiff  and  pedantic;  though  not  destitute  of  dramatic  ge- 
nms.  In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  much  fancy  and  in- 
vention appear,  and  several  beautiful  passages  may  be  found.  But, 
in  general,  they  abognd  with  romantic  and  improbable  incidents,  witlt 
overcharged  and  unnatural  characters,  and  with  coarse  and  gross  al- 
lusions. These  comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the  change  of  public 
manners,  and  of  the  turn  of  conversation,  since  their  time,  are  now 
become  too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable.  For  we  must  observe, 
that  comedy,  depending  much  on  the  prevailing  modes  of  external 
behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated  than  any  other  species  of  wri- 
ting: and,  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  us,  and  loses  its  power 
of  pleasing.  This  is  especially  the  esse  with  respect  to  the  cooMdies 
of  our  own  country,  where  the  change  of  manners  is  more  sensible 
and  striking,  than  in  any  foreign  production.  In  our  own  country, 
the  present  mode  of  be.iaviour  is  always  the  standard  of  politeness 
.and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears  uncouth ;  whereas,  in  the  writ 
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^  ings  of  foreigners,  we  are  less  acquainted  with  any  standard  of  this 
'  kind,  and,  of  course,  are  lese  hurt  by  the  want  of  it.  Plautus  appear^ 
ed  more  antiquated  to  the  Romans,  tn  the  age  of  Augustus,  than 
he  does  now  to  us^  It  is  a  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's  uncommon 
genius,  that,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  his  character  of 
Falstaff  is  to  this  day  admired,  and  his  <<  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor'' 
read  with  pleasure. 

It  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  11.  tha^ 
the  licentiousness  which  was  observed,  at  that  period,  to  infect  the 
court,  and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  upon 
comedy  as  its  province,  and,  for  almost  a  wliole  century,  retained 
possession  of  it  It  was  then,  first,  that  the  rake  became  the  pre- 
dominant  character,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  hero  of  every 
comedy.  The  ridicule  was  thrown,  not  upon  vice  and  folly,  but 
much  more  commonly  upon  chastity  and  sobriety.  At  the  end  of 
the  play,  indeed,  the  rake  is  commonly,  in  appearance,  teformeJ, 
and  professes  that  he  is  to  become  a  sober  man ;  but  throughout  the 
play,  he  is  set  up  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  the  agree- 
able impression  made  by  a  sort  of  sprightly  licentiousness,  is  left 
upon  the  imagination,  as  a  picture  of  the  pleasurable  enjoyment 
of  life;  white  the  reformation  passes  slightly  away,  as  a  matter  of 
men  form.  To  what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  entertain ' 
ments  as  these  tend  to  form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Yet  tills  was  the  spirit  which  prevailed  upon 
the  comic  stage  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of . 
Charles  II.  but  throughout  the  reigns  of  Kine  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  and  down  to  the  days  of  king  George  II. 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  the  resto- 
ration ;  in  whose  comedies,  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are  found  many 
strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessness,  and  visible  marks 
of  hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only,  he  went  along 
with  the  manners  of  the  times  ;*  and  has  carried  through  all  his  come- 
dies,  that  vein  of  dissolute  licentiousness  which  was  then  fashiona- 
ble. In  some  of  them,  the  indecency  was  so  gross,  as  to  occasion, 
even  in  that  age,  a  prohibition  of  being  brought  upon  the  stage.* 

Since  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy,  of  greatest  note,  have  been 
Gibber,  Vanbui^h,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve.  Gibber,  has  written 
a  great  many  comedies;  and  though  in  several  of  them  there  be 
much  sprightiiness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet 
they  are  so  forced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as  to  have  gene- 
rally sunk  into  obscurity,  except  two  which  have  always  continued 
in  high  favour  with  the  public,  *  The  Careless  Husband,'  and  'The 
Provoked  Husbartd.'  The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  and 
easy  turn  of  the  dialogue;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate 
scene,  is  tolerably  moral,  too, in  the  conduct   and  in  the  tendency. 

*  <The  mirth  whtch  he  excites  in  comedy  will,  perhaps,  be  found  not  so  much  to 
«rUe  from  any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  t>f  character,  nicely  distinguished,  and 
dili<eiitty  pursued,  as  from  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and  surprises,  from 
jests  of  action,  rathei  than  sentiment.  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  passionate,  Jam 
■eeou  to  have  had,  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  poets:  if  not  always  a  pl^iary, 
yet*  at  least,  an  imitator.'  JouNsoir's  Life  of  Drydeu. 
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The  latter,  'The  Proroked  Husbtod,'  (which  was  Uie joint  prodae- 
lion  of  Vanburgh  and  Gibber,)  is,  perfaapa,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
comedy  in  the  English  language.  It  is  liable,  indeed,  to  one  critical 
objection,  of  having  a  double  plot;  as  the  incident  of  the  Wrong- 
head  family,  and  those  of  Lord  Townley's,  are  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  But  this  irregularity  is  compensated  by  the 
natural  characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  hu* 
mour  with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised  to  find  so 
unexceptionable  a  comedy  proceeding  from  two  such  loose  authors ; 
ibr,  in  its  general  strain,  it  is  calculated  to  expose  licentiousness  and 
ibily ;  and  would  do  honour  to  any  stage. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  spirit,  wit,  and  ease ;  but  he  is,  to  the  last 
degree,  gross  and  indelicate.  He  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  of 
all  our  comedians.  His  <  Provoked  Wife'  is  full  of  such  indeccDt 
sentiments  and  allusions,  as  ought  to  explode  it  out  of  all  reputable 
society.  His  ^Relapse'  is  equally  censurable;  and  these  are  his 
only  two  considerable  pieces.  Congreve  is,  unquestionably,  a  wri- 
ter of  genius.  He  is  lively,  witty,  and  sparkling ;  full  of  cbaracter, 
and  full  of  action.  His  chief  fault,  as  a  comic  writer,  is,  that  he 
overflows  with  wit  It  is  often  introduced  unseasonably;  and,  al- 
most every  where,  there  is  too  great'  a  proportion  of  it  for  natural 
well-bred  conversation.*  Farquhar  is  a  light  and  gay  writer ;  less  cor- 
rect and  less  sparkling  than  Congreve ;  but  he  has  more  ease ;  and 
perhaps  fully  as  great  a  share  of  the  vis  comica.  The  two  best  and 
least  exceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the  <  Recruiting  Officer,'  and  the 
<  Beaux  Stratagem.'  I  say,  the  least  exceptionable ;  for,  in  general, 
the  tendeiicy  of  both  Congreve  and  Farquhar's  plajrs  is  immoral. 
Throug^hout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose  intrigue,  and  the  life  of 
licentiousness,  are  the  objects  continually  held  up  to  view ;  as  if  the 
assemblies  of  a  great  and  polished  nation  could  be  amused  with  noae 
but  vicious  objects^  The  indelicacy  of  these  writers,  in  the  female 
characters  which  they  introduce,  is  particularly  remarkable.  No- 
thing can  be  more  awkward  than  tiieir  representations  of  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  honour.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  femalo  charac- 
ters in  their  plays  except  two :  women  of  loose  principles ;  or,  whea 
a  virtuous  character  is  attempted  to  be  drawa,  women  of  affected 
manners. 

The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated  co- 
medians, is  far  from  being  overstrained  or  severe.  Accustomed  to 
the  indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,  and  amused  with  the  wit  and 
humour  of  it,  its  immorality  too  easily  escapes  our  observatioo. 
J3ut  all  foreigners,  the  French  especially,  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
better  regulated,  aud  more  decent  stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise 
and  astonishment  Voltaire,  who  is,  assuredly,  none  of  the  most 
austere  moralists,  plumes  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  superior  bien'* 


*  Dr.  Johnson  tuy  ofliim,  in  his  Life,  that  *  his  personafret  nre  a  lund  ofintenectual 
gladiators;  every  sentence  is  to  ward,  or  to  »trike;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  wwt 
mteimttied  ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor,  playing  to  and  fro,  with  Alternate  cofntscatioiM. 
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stance  of  the  French  theatre ;  anU  says,  that  the  language  of  Eng- 
lish comedy  is  the  language  of  debauchery,  not  of  politeness.  M. 
Morale,  in  his  letters  upon  the  French  and  English  nations,  ascribes 
the  corruption  of  manners  in  London  to  comedy,  as  its  chief  causa. 
Their  ^medy,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  no  other  country ;  it  is  the 
school  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  familiarize  themselves  with 
▼ice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice;  but  as  mere  gayety. 
As  for  comedies,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in  his  observations 
upon  liramatic  poetry,  the  English  have  none ;  they  have  in  their 
place,  satires,  full,  indeed,  of  gayety  and  force,  but  without  morals, 
and  without  taste ;  sans  tnaeursy  ei  sans  gout.  There  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of.  Criticism,  should 
have  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of  Eng- 
lish comedy,  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any  that  I  have  used ; 
concluding  his  invective  against  it  in  these  words:  ^How  odious 
ought  those  writers  to  be,  who  thus  spread  infection  through  their 
native  country,  employing  the  talents  which  they  have  received  from 
their  Maker  most  traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
eomipt  and  disfigure  his  creatures.  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve 
did  not  rack  him  with  remorse,  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have 
been  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue.'    Vol.  IL  479. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that  of 
late  years,  a  sensible  reformation  has  begun  to  take  place  in  English 
comedy.  We  have,  at  last,  beoome  ashamed  of  making  our  public 
entertainments  rest  wholly  upon  profligate  characters  and  scenes ; 
and  our  later  comedies,  of  any  reputation,  are  much  purified  from 
the  licentiousness  of  former  times.  If  ^h^y  h%ve  not  the  spirit,  the 
ease,  and  the  wit  of  Congreve  and  Farquh^,  in  which  respect  tbey 
must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  deficient;  this  praise,  however, 
they  justly  merit,  of  being  innocent  and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted  to  the 
French  theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  times,  more  chaste 
and  inoffensive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few  years,  produced  a 
species  of  comedy,  of  a  still  g^ver  turn  than  any  that  I  have  yet 
mentioned.  This,which  is  called  the  serious,  or  tender  comedy,  and 
was  termed  by  its  opposers,  La  ComSdie  Larmoyante^  is  not  altoge- 
ther a  modern  invention.  Several  of  Terence's  plays,  as  the  Andria, 
in  particular,  partake  of  this  character ;  and  as  we  know  that  Terence 
copied  Menander,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  come- 
dies, also,  were  of  the  same  kind.  The  nature  of  this  composition 
does  not  by  any  means  exclude  gayetv  and  ridicule ;  but  it  lays  the 
chief  stress  upon  tender  and  interesting  situations ;  it  aims  at  being 
sentimental,  and  touching  the  heart  by  means  of  the  capital  incidents; 
xt  makes  our  pleasure  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  laughter  which  it 
excites,  as  from  the  tears  of  affection  and  joy  which  it  draws  forth. 
^  In  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  comedy  which  ap- 
proaches to  this  character,  and  it  has  always  been  favourably  receiv- 
ed by  the  public.  In  French,  there  are  several  dramatic  composi- 
tiooB  of  this  kind,  which  possess  considerable  merit  and  reputation; 
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9*ueb  as  the  Melaiiide,  and  Pr6jug£  i  la  Mode,  ot  La  Cliauasre; 
ihe  Pere  de  Pamille,  of  Diderot;  the  C^nie,  of  Mad.  GrMgaj} 
and  the  Nanine,  and  L'Enfant  Prodigue,  of  Voltaire. 

When  this  form  of  comedy  first  appeared  in  Franoe,  it  excited  a 
great  controversy  among  the  critics.  It  was  objected  to,  a«  a  dan- 
gerous and  unjustifiable  innovation  in  compositon.  It  is  not  tragedy, 
for  it  does  not  involve  us  in  sorrow.  By  what  name  then  can  it  be 
called?  or  what  pretentions  hath  it  to  be  coroprebeoded  ander  dm- 
matic  writing?  But  this  was  trifling,  in  the  most  egregious  manner, 
with  critical  names  and  distinctions,  as  if  these  hacf  invariably  fixed 
Ihe  essence,  and  ascertained  the  limits  of  every  sort  of  composition. 
Assuredly,  it  is  not  necessal^y  that  all  comedies  should  be  formed  od 
one  precise  model.  Some  may  be  entirely  light  and  gay ;  othen 
may  incline  more  to  the  serious ;  some  may  partake  of  lx>th,  and  aD 
of  them,  properly  executed,  may  furnish  agreeable  and  useful  enter- 
\ainment  to  the  public,  by  suiting  the  different  tastes  of  men.* 
Serious  and  tender  comedy  has  no  title  to  claim  to  itself  the  poaseB* 
-  sion  of  the  stage,  to  the  exdifsion  of  ridicule  and  gayety.  But  when 
it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  without  usurping  the  province  of 
any  other,  when  it  is  carried  on  with  resemblance  to  real  life,  and 
without  introducing  romantic  and  unnatural  situations,  it  may  eer* 
tainly  prove  both  an  interesting  and  an  agreeable  species  of  drama- 
tic writing.  If  it  become  insipid  and  drawling,  this  must  be  impo- 
red  to  the  fault  of  tlie  author,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  composition^ 
which  may  admit  much  liveliness  and  vivacity. 

In  general,  whatever  form  comedy  assumes,  whether  gay  or  seri^ 
ous,  it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society  advancing  in  tive 
politeness,  when  those  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  designed  for 
public  amusement,  are  cleared  from  indelicate  sentiment,  or  immo- 
ral tendency.  Though  the  licentious  buffoonery  of  Aristophanes 
amused  the  Greeks  for  a  while,  they  advanced  by  degrees  to  a  chas- 
ter and  juster  taste ;  and  the  like  progress  of  refinement  may  be  eoo- 
cludcd  to  take  place  among  us,  when  the  public  receive  with  favoor, 
dramatic  compositions  of  such  a  strain  and  spirit  as  entertained  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  days  of  Menander  and  Terence. 

*  *ll  J  abeaacoup  dc  tret-bonnef  pi^ci,  oik  il  ne  regne  qae  de  la  gaicf6:  d^mwfum 
toutes  lerieosei;  d'autretnMlang6et;  d'autret,  o^  racteudrissemeot  Tajtmia'aHa  li— . 
n  ne  faut  donner  exclusion  k  aucun  genre ;  et  si  Von  me  demandoit,  quel  gewv  art  li 
iDeilleur  '  je  rtpoodrois,  ceUii  qui  est  le  mieux  trait^'  rnLTAttft. 
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By  what  is  comedy  Mfficiently  die- 
criminated  from  tragedy?  What  form 
the  province  oi  the  latter ;  and  what  is 
the  dole  instmment  of  the  former? 
1^' hat  does  comedy  propose  for  its  ob- 
ject ?  Of  the  general  idea  of  comedy, 
what  is  obserred  ;  and  why  ?  What  is 
doing  real  service  to  the  world;  and 
what  remark  follows?  At  the  same 
tim6»  what  must  be  confessed ;  and 
wh^  ?  What,  therefore,  have  licentious 
writers  of  the  comic  class,  too  often  had 
in  their  power  ?  Of  this  fault,  what  is 
observed  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of 
French,  and  of  English  comedy,  what 
is  here  observed  ?  How  are  our  diequi- 
eitions  concerning  comedy  shortened? 
To  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  com> 
iiosition,  what  is  ecnially  necessary? 
What  was  shown  to  be  the  scope  of  all 
these  rules ;  and  why  is  this  necessary? 
AVhy  does  this  require  a  Rtricter  obser- 
vance of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comeciy, 
than  in  tragedy;  and  what  are  the 
great  foundation  of  the  whole  beauty 
of  comedy  ?  Of  the  subieots  of  tragedy, 
what  is  here  observed  i  Why  does  the 
reverse  of  this  hold  in  comedy  1  How  is 
this  illustrated?  At  what  should  the 
eomic  poet  aim  ?  What  is  not  his  busi- 
ness; what  should  he  give  us;  and  why? 
Of  PlautuB  and  Terence,  what  is 
here  remarked ;  but  what  must  be  re- 
membered ?  In  after  times,  what  had 
the  Romans?  Into  what  two  kinds  may 
comedy  be  divided  j  and  of  them,  re- 
spectively, what  is  (Jiserved?  In  which 
ia  the  French  most  abound;  and  what 
instances  are  given  ?  In  which  do  the 
Eitfrliah;  and  what  remark  follows? 
In  order  to  give  this  sort  oTccMnposkiQn 
jCs  proper  a^rantage,  what  is  requisite  ? 
How  IS  this  remmrk  fully  illustrated  ? 
Of  the  action  in  comedy,  what  is  re- 
marked ;  and  why  ?  Hence,  what  is  a 
ffreat  fault  ?  What  are  now  justly  con- 
demned and  laid  aside;  and  why? 
What  remark  foUows?  In  the  manage- 
ment of  characters,  what  is  one  of  uie 
most  common  faults  of  comic  writers? 
Wherever  ridicule  is  concerned,  what 
is  very  difficult?  What  instance  is 
.naentioned ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
Of  the  characters  in  comedy,  what  is 
obeerved;  but  what  give  too  theatrical 
and  al&cted  an  air  to  the  piece?  Why 
has  this  become  too  common  a  resource 
of  comic  writers  ?  How  is  this  illustra- 
ted ?  What  instances  are  mentioned ; 
and  such  praduetioo  of  chaxactera  by 


paifs,  is  like  what?  As  in  ever>  sort  of 
oompo8itk>n,  the  perfection  of  art  is  to 
conceal  art,  bow  will  a  masterly  writer 
g^ve  us  his  characters?  Wliat  should 
the  style  of  comedy  be?  Of  the  French 
rhyme,'what  is  hcreobeerved ;  and  wh.  it 
remark  follows?  What  is  one  of  the  reont 
difficult  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant circumstances  in  writing  comedy  ? 
What  is  here  observed  of  our  English 
comedies;  what  ones  are  mentioned^ 
and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  What  remark 
follows ;  but  how  will  its  nature  and  spirit 
be  better  understood  ?  With  what  re- 
mark does  our  author  commence ;  and 
how  is  it  probable  comedy  took  its  rise  ? 
What  three  stages  of  comedy  do  critics 
distinguish  among  the  Greelcs?  In  what 
did  the  ancient  consist?  Of  this  nature, 
are  whose  plays,  and  what  is  said  or 
them  ?  What  do  they  show  ?  What  are 
several  of  Aristophanes's  plays?  Of 
what  are  they  lull ;  what  is  the  conw- 
quence;  eund  with  what  do  they  abound? 
What  are  his  characteristics?  On  many 
occasrans,  what  does  he  display ;  but  of 
his  performances,  what  remark  fc^ows? 
W^hy  do  they  seem  to  have  been  com-* 
posed  for  the  mob?  Of  the  treatment 
given  by  this  comedian  to  SocrateeL 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  remarked 
of  the  chorus  in  his  plays?  Soon  af- 
ter the  days  of  Aristopnanes.  what  took 
place?  Why  was  the  chorus  also 
banished  ?  Then  what  arose,  and  what 
was  it?  How  was  it  conducted;  and 
what  remark  follows?  To  them  suc- 
ceeded what,  and  what  did  the  stage 
then  become?  Of  Menander  what  is 
observed  ?  What  are  the  only  remains 
which  we  now  have  of  the  new  come- 
dy ?  For  what  is  Plautus  distinguished? 
As  he  wrote  at  an  early  period,  what  is 
the  consequence?  How  does  he  open 
his  plays;  and  what  are  sometimes oon- 
foanded?  Of  him,  what  is  farther  re- 
narked?  Which  c^  his  plays  have 
been  copied ;  and  by  whom  ?  what  is 
said  of  Terence?  Of  what  is  his  style 
a  model  ?  What  is  observed  of  his  dia- 
logue ;  and  what  does  he,  l>eyond  most 
writers,  poBsess?  What  is  the  general 
character  of  his  morality;  and  what 
remark  foQows?  Hence,  oTiKiiat  may 
he  be  considered  the  fcunder  ?  In  wiiat, 
if  in  any  thing,  does  he  fail  ?  How  k 
this  iUustrated?  In  ordei  toformaper- 
fect  comio  author,  what  would  be  i»> 
quisite? 
When  we  enter  on  tha  vieir  ef  ai^- 
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deni  comedy,  what  is  one  of  the  firat 
ob](H;tii  which  presents  itself;  and  of  it. 
what  15  observed  ?  Who  are  the  chief 
Spanish  comedians?  Of  Lopez  de 
Ve^a,  what  is  remarked?  0£  these 
plays,  what  is  the  nature  ?  At  the  same 
time,  what  is  generally  admitted? 
What  apology  does  he  himself  give, 
for  the  extreme  irre^arity  of  his  com- 
positions ?  What  are  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  French  comic  theatre? 
What  writers  of  note  has  it  produced  ? 
Of  Moliere,  what  is  farther  observed  ? 
What  does  Voltaire  boldly  pronounce 
him?  Of  this  decision,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Of  what  is  Moliere  always  the 
satirist;  and  what  hna  he  done  ?  What 
does  he  possess,  and  of  what  is  he  full  ? 
Ot*  his  comedies  in  verse,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  also  of  those  in  prose, 
what  is  remarked?  Together  with 
those  high  qualities  what  defects  has 
he  ?  Few  writers,  however,  have  done 
what,  so  perfectly  as  he  has  i  Which  are 
accounted  his  two  capital  productions? 
From  the  English  theatre,  what  are  we 
naturally  led  to  expect;  and  why?  What 
affi)rd  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singu- 
larity of  character,  and  to  the  mdulgence 
of  humour  ?  What  is  the  case  m  France? 
Hence,  what  follows ;  but  what  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  first  age  of  English  come- 
dy was  not  infected  by  this  spirit?  Of 
Shakspeare's  general  character,  par- 
ticularly, what  is  observed?  What  is 
also  said  of  Jonson  ?  What  is  remarked 
of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
but  in  general,  with  what  do  they 
abound?  How  have  these  ccnaedies  be- 
come too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable, 
and  why  ?  With  what  comedies  is  this 
especiaflythecase;  and  for  what  reason? 
Or  Plautus,  whcU  is  here  observed ;  and 
what  is  u  high  proof  of  Shakspeare-s 
genius  ?  When  did  licentkyaBness  seize 
on  comedy  for  its  province?  Who  then 
became  the  hero  or  evuy  comedy ;  and 
upon  what  was  the  ridicule  tlunown  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  play,  what  common- 
ly took  place  ?  But  for  what  is  he  set 
up  thniughout  it,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? What  remaric  iblbws :  and 
how  lon^  did  this  spirit  prevail  upon 
the  comic  stage?  What  is  said  of  Dry- 
den?  As  he  sought  to  please  only, 
vrhBi  was  the  consequence?  Since  ms 
time,  who  have  been  the  writers  of 
greatest  note?  Of  Gibber,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  what  is  said  of  the  latter? 
To  what  18  il  liable;  and  why?  But 


hrw  fe  this  irregularity  compensated  ? 
At  what  are  we  surprised;  and  why? 
What  w  said  of  Sir  John  Vanburefa? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  Coiigreve, 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  his  chid 
fault?  How  ifl  this  illustrated?  What 
kind  of  a  writer  is  Farquhar  ?  Which 
are  his  two  best  plays  ?  Why  does  our 
author  say  the  least  exceptionable? 
How  is  this  fuUy  illustrated  ?  Of  the 
censure  which  our  author  has  now 
passed,  what  is  observed;  and  why? 
How  do  foreigners  speak  of  this?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what,  therefere^ 
is  there  no  wonder,  and  what  does  he 
say  ?  To  have  what  in  his  power,  how- 
ever, is  our  author  happy ;  and  or  what 
have  we  at  last  become  ashamed? 
What  remark  tbllowB  ?  For  this  refbr- 
mation,  to  what  are  we  indebted ;  and 
of  it  what  is  observed  ?  Fktnn  what 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  not  altoge- 
ther a  modem  inventk)n?  Of  the  na- 
ture of  tliis  compositbn,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  comedy  have  we  in  Eos- 
lish  that  approaches  this  character; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  French, 
what  are  there;  and  name  tii^ral 
When  this  form  of  comedy  first  ap- 
peared in  France,  how  was  it  received? 
Why  was  it  objected  to;  and  what 
was  said  of  it  ?  But  of  this,  what  isob- 
served  ?  Wliy  should  not  all  comediei 
be  formed  on  one  precise  model  ?  Of 
serious  and  tender  comedy,  what  k  &r- 
ther remarked?  But  when  may  it  prove 
both  an  interesting  and  an  agree- 
able species  of  dramatic  writing?  If  it 
become  insipid  and  drawling,  to  what 
must  this  be  impuced  ?  What  may  al- 
ways be  esteemed  a  mark  of  eodeCj 
advancing  m  true  politeness?  Repeal 
the  closing  remark. 
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^ceenU,  thrown  fartlier  back  flrom  the  ter- 
minal ion  in  the  English  than  in  any  oth- 
er language,  99.  Seldom  more  than 
one  in  Engliih  words,  868.  Gorem  the 
measure  of  English  verse,  430. 

AehUUt^  his  character  in  the  Iliad  examin- 
ed, 486. 

Action^  much  used  to  assist  language  in  an 
imperfect  sute,  63.  And  hy  ancient  ora- 
tors and  players,  64.  Fundamental  rule 
of  propriety  in,  874.  Caution  with  res- 
pect to,  876.  in  epic  poetry,  the  requi- 
aites  of,  474. 

dJrff,  the  dirision  of  a  play  into  five,  and 
arbitrary  limitation,  6 1 3.  These  pauses 
in  representation  ought  to  fall  proper- 
ly, 614. 

^dilam,  his  character  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  604. 

Additon,  geoend  view  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  31 .  His 
ioTOcatioD  of  the  muse  in  his  Campaign 
censured,  48.  Blemishes  in  his  style, 
116, 1 16, 124.  Ease  acjd  perspicuity  of, 
127, 128, 130.  His  beautiful  description 
of  light  and  coloun,  166.  Instance  of 
hit  use  of  metaphor,  166.  improper 
use  of  similes,  184.  His  general  cha- 
racter as  a  writer,  206.  Character  of 
hb  Spectator,  216.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  some  of  those  paperK,  ibitL  Re- 
marks on  his  criticism  of  Tasso*s  Amin- 
ta,  441,  note.  His  tragedy  of  Tato  cri- 
tically examined,  611,  618, 622, 624. 

Adjectives,  common  to  all  languages,  88. 
How  they  came  to  be  classed  with  noons, 
ibid. 

Mverbtj  their  nature  and  use  defined,  93. 
Importance  of  their  position  in  a  sen- 
tence illustrated,  116. 

JKneidf  of  Virgil,  critical  examination  of 
that  poem,  489.  The  subject,  tfrid.  Ac 
tion,  490.  Is  deficient  in  characters, 
ibid,  rfistribution  and  management  of 
the  subject,  Und,  Abounds  with  awful 
and  tender  scenes,  491.  The  descent 
of  iClneas  into  hell,  492.  The  poem  left 
uifinished  by  Virril,  493. 

JEmhines,  a  comparison  between  him  and 
Demosthenes,  272/ 

JEt^hyluM^  his  character  as  a  tragic  writer, 
626.      , 

JEtna,  remarks  on  Virgil**  d4>scripr.on  of 
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that  mountain,  46.  And  on  &at  by  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  ibid, 

Affectation,  the  disadvantagei  of,  in  public 
speaking,  876. 

Agei,  four,  peculiarly  fruitful  in  learned 
men,  pointed  out,  388. 

Akentide,  his  comparison  between  sublimi- 
ty in  natui'al  and  moral  objects,  36,  note. 
Instance  of  his  happy  allusion  to  figures, 
166.  Characters  of  lus  Pleasures  of  th« 
Imagination,  449. 

Alpfiabet  of  letters,  the  consideration  wbidi 
led  to  the  invention  of,  76.  Remote  ob- 
scurity of  this  invention,  ibid.  The  al- 
phabets of  difi*erent  nations  derived  from 
one  common  source,  77. 

AUegoiy,  expUined,  168.  Anciently  a  fa- 
vourite method  of  conveying  instruc- 
tions, 169.  Allegorical  personages  im- 
proper agents  in  epic  poetry,  172,  230. 

Ambiguity  m  style,  from  whence  it  pn^ 
ceeds,  1 14. 

Amptifiiation  in  speech,  what,  191.  lu 
principal  instrument,  ibid, 

American  languages,  the  figuratin^  style 
of,  67,  162. 

Anagnorisiif  in  ancient  tragedy  explained, 
616. 

Annals  and  history,  the  distinction  be- 
tween, 408. 

Ancients  and  modems  distinguished,  888. 
The  merits  of  ancient  writers  are  now 
finally  ascertained,  389.  The  progress 
of  knowledge  favourable  to  the  modems, 
in  forining  a  comparison  between  theni| 
890.  In  philosophy  and  history,  ibid 
The  efforts  of  genius  greater  among  the 
ancients,  891.  A  meidiocrity  of  genius 
now  more  diilnsed,  892. 

AniitheaiSf  in  language  explained,  18& 
The  too  frequent  use  of,  censured,  ilnd. 

Apostropke,  the  nature  of  this  figure  ei- 
plained,  179.  Find  one  from  Clcejit^ 
290^nole. 

Arabiitn  Nights  Entertainments,  a  charac- 
ter of  those  tales,  418. 

Arabian  poetry,  its  character,  426. 

JirbtUhmot,  character  of  his  epistolary  writ- 
ing, 416. 

Jlrrhitecture,  sublimit  in,  whence  it  arisee^ 
36-     The  sources  of  beauty  in,  64. 

ArgumenUy  the  proper  management  of  in 
a  discourse.  368.    Analytic  aud  syntho- 
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tk  methodf ,  364.  Arraog^ment  of,  866. 

Are  not  to  be  too  much  nultipned,  867. 

JhiotiOf  character  of  hb  OrUodo  Furioeo, 

4iy,  498. 
AitiotUf  hU  rulei  for  drematic  and  epic 
compotitbn,  whence  derived,  27.  Hit 
definition  of  a  sentence,  112.  Hit  ex- 
tended Mnse  of  the  term  metaphor,  160. 
Character  of  hU  style,  197,201.  His  in- 
stitutions of  rhetoric,  270, 386.  His  de- 
finttion  of  tragedy  considered,  607.  His 
observations  on  tragic  characters,  620. 
Jirtstophaneif  character  of  his  comedies, 

637. 
Jkithmttieal  figures,  universal  character!, 

76. 
^rk  of  t).e  covenant,  choral  service  per- 
tormed  in  the  procession  of  bringing  it 
back  to  Mount  ZSon,  461. 
Brmttror^^  character  of  his  Artof  Preserv- 
ing Health,  449. 
*tHi  works  of,  considered  as  a  source  of 

beaiitj,  64. 
ArticU «,  in  lan^age,  the  use  of,  8 1 .    Their 
importance  in  the  English  language  il- 
lustrated, ibid, 
Jh^iatUUumf  clearness  of,  necessary  in 

public  speaUng.  807. 
^noMoiiontf   acad<miical,  recommended, 
3B4.    Instructions  for  the  regulation  of, 
386. 
Jkhenimut  ancient  character  of,  266.  Elo- 
quence of,  ibid. 
JUerbury,  a  mora  harmonious  writer  than 
Tillotson,  142.    Critical  examination  of 
one  of  his  sermons,  326.    His  exordium 
to  a  30th  of  Jtnuarr  sermon,  346. 
Jhtid  and  Asiani, parties  at  Rome,  account 

of,  276.  • 
/7i4/^ort,  petty, why  no  friends  to  criticism, 
28.  Wliythe  most  ancient  afibrd  the 
most  striking  instances  of  sublimity,  39. 
Must  write  with  purity  to  gain  esteem, 
100, 101. 

B. 
Baeofit  his  observations  on  romances,  417. 
BaUadi^  have  great  influence  over  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  417.     Weie  the  first 
vehicles  of  historical  knowledge  and  in- 
struction, 423. 
fior,  the  eloquence  of  defined,  263    Why 
more  confined  than  the  pleadings  beft^e 
ancient  tribunals,  288.     Distinction  be- 
tween the  motives  of  pleading  at  the 
bar,  and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies, 
299:     In  what  respect  ancient  pleadings 
diflTer  from  those  of  modem  times,  ibid. 
Instructions  for  pleaders,  301,  860. 
Bardie  ancient,  the  first  founders  of  law 

and  civilisation,  424. 
BarroWj  Dr.  character  of  his  style,  199. 

Character  of  hi^  sermons,  326. 
B^mimonl  and  Fletcher,  their  characters 

as  dramatic  poets,  640. 
Beauty f  the  emotion  raised  by,  distingubh- 
cd  from  that  ol  sublimity,  49.  Is  a  term 


of  vague  applScatioi^  60l  Coloars,  tind. 
Figures,  61.  Hogarth's  line  ol  o«a«ty 
and  line  of  grace  considered,  61.  Th* 
human  countenance,  63.  Works  of  ait, 
ihid  The  influence  of  fitness  and  de- 
sign in  our  kleas  of  beauty,  64.  Beaat\ 
in  literary  composition,  tbtd.  Novelty, 
66.     Imitation,  ibid* 

Btrgtrui,m  German  critic,  writes  a  treatr « 
on  the  sublimity  of  Casar  s  Conaenti*- 
nes,88. 

Berktle^t  bishop,  charactei  of  his  Dia- 
logues on  the  existence  of  Matter,  4 13 

Biogrt^yf  as  the  class  of  historical  com- 
position, characterised,  409. 

BUukmortf  Sir  Richard,  remarks  oo  hi» 
dticription  of  Mount  JEtna,  46. 

BlaektHU,  his  chmractar  as  a  writer,  21A 

BoiUaUy  his  character  as  a  didactic  poet, 
461. 

BoUngbr9k€t  instances  of  inaccuracy  in  hi* 
style,  181,  182.  A  beantifol  cUmax 
from,  129.  A  beautiful  metaphor  firom, 
169.  His  general  character  as  a  politi- 
cian and  plUlosopber,  160.  His  genetal 
charactei  as  a  writer,  21 1,  383. 

Bofubatt,  in  writing  described,  48. 

Bocm,  his  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  470. 
His  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
Iliad,  471. 

Bottuei,  M.  instances  of  apostrophes  io 
personified  obiectSy  in  his  funeral  ora- 
tions, 179,  note.  Conclusion  of  his  iW 
neral  oratiou  on  the^Princeof  Conde,d64. 

Britain,  Great,  not  eminent  for  the  stiidy 
of  Eloquence,  280.  Compared  with 
France  in  this  respect,  281. 

Bruyerey  his  parallel  between  the  elo. 
quence  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  313, 
note, 

Buchanan,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
407. 

BuUding,  how  rendered  sublime,  86. 

Cadmu9y  account  of  his  alphabet,  7K. 

CdMW*M  commentaries,  the  style  of  charac- 
terised, 38.  is  considered  by  Bergeros 
as  a  standard  of  sublime  writing,  ibid 
Instance  of  his  happy  talent  in  historical 
painting,  404,  nofe.  Hih  character  ol 
Terence  the  dramatist,  638. 

Cameoni,  critical  examhiation  of  his  Losi- 
ad,  499.   Confused  machinery  of,  ibid. 

Campbell,  Dr.  his  observations  on  EngUflh 
particles,  87,  aofe. 

Carmd,  Mount,  metaphorical  attnsions  to 
in  Hebrew  poetry,  464. 

Catimir^  hischararter  as  a  lyric  poet,  446k 

Catattrophey  the  propter  conduct  of,  in  dra- 
matic representations,  614. 

Caudine  Forks,  Ltvy's  happy  detcriptioa 
of  tiie  disgrace  of  the  Roman  armvthere^ 
402. 

Celtic  language,  its  amiquity  and  charac- 
ter, 96.  The  remains  of  it  where  to  be 
found  ibid.    Poetry, its  character,  421. 
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Charattertf  the  dangera  of  lAbooring  them 
too  much  in  historiod  works,  406.  The 
due  requ.utes  of,  in  trmgedy,  619. 

Ckiium  language,  character  of,  64.  And 
writing,  74. 

Chivalrpt  origin  of,  418. 

Chonu,  ancient,  described,  609.    Was  the 
origin  of  tragedy,  ibid.   InconTeniences 
of,  ibid.    How  it  might  properly  be  in 
troduced  on  the  modern  theatre,  608. 

Gknmoiogiff  a  due  attention  to,  necessarf 
to  historical  compositions,  897. 

Chrymuiom  St  his  oratorical  character, 
880. 

Oibber,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
641. 

Cteero,  his  ideas  of  taste,  17,  nele.  His  dis- 
tinction between  amors  and  diHgeref  106. 
His  obserrations  on  style,  1 13.  Very 
attentive  to  the  beauties  of  climax,  1S9. 
Is  the  most  harmonious  of  ail  Hrriters, 
13&  His  remarks  on  the  power  of  mo» 
sio  in  orations,  187.  His  attention  to 
harmony  too  visible,  141.  Instance  of 
his  happy  talent  of  adapting  sound  to 
sense,  148.  His  account  of  the  origin 
of  figurative  language,  162.  His  obser- 
vation! on  suiting  language  to  the  sub- 
ject, 161.  His  rule  for  the  use  of  meta- 
phor, 162.  Instance  of  antithesis  in,  187. 
The  figure  of  speech  called  vision,  VU. 
His  caution  against  bestowing  profuse 
ornaments  on  an  oration,  198.  His  dis- 
tinction of  style,  196.  His  own  charac- 
ter as  a  writer,  197.  His  character  of 
the  Grecian  orators,  268.  His  own  cha- 
racter as  an  orator,  274.  Compared 
with  Demosthenes,  276.  Masterly  apos- 
trophe in,  290,  noU.  His  method  of 
studying  tlie  judicial  causes  he  under- 
took to  plead,  301.  State  of  the  prose- 
cution of  AyitusCluentius,  805.  Analysis 
3f  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  ibid.  The  ex- 
ordium of  his  second  oration  against  Rul- 
lus,  348.  His  metho4i  of  preparing  intro- 
ductions to  his  orations,  844.  Excelled  in 
narration,  861.  His  defence  of  Milo,  ibid. 
867.  Instance  of  the  pathetic  in  his  last 
oration  against  Verres,  862.  Character  of 
his  treatise  de  Oraiortf  889.  Character 
of  his  dialogues/112     His  epistles,  416. 

Clnrendan,  Lord,  remarks  on  his  style, 
120.  His  character  as  an  historian,  407. 

Clarktt  Dr.  the  style  of  his  sermons  cha- 
racterised, 824. 

ClaMfick,  ancieut,  their  merits  now  finally 
settleil  beyond  controversy,  888.  The 
study  of  them  recommended,  898. 

Climax,  a  great  beauty  in  composition, 
129.     In  what  it  consisU,  191. 

iAueniiuij  Avitns,  history  of  his  prosecu- 
tion, 806.  His  cause  undertaken  bj  Ci- 
cero, ibid.  Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration 
for  him,  ibid. 

CoUfwrt,  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
beauty,  60. 


Comedy^  how  distinguished  from  tinged  v , 
606, 688.  Rules  for  the  conduct  cf,  ibid. 
The  characters  in,  ought  to  be  of  our 
own  country  and  our  oWn  tin.e,  684. 
Two  kinds  of,  ibid.  Characters  ought 
to  be  distinguished,  686^  Style,  636. 
Rise  and  progress  of  comedy,  ibid.  Spa- 
nish comedy,  688.  French  comedy,  539. 
English  comedy,  540.  Licentiousness  of, 
from  the  era  of  the  restoration,  541. 
The  restoration  of,  to  what  owii.g,  643. 
General  remarks,  644. 

Comnarimn,  distinguished  from  metaphor, 
Ifie.  The  nature  of  this  figure  explain- 
ed, 181. 

C«nHpetiHon.    See  LUerary  composition. 

Congreve,  the  plot  of  his  Mourning  Bridto 
embarrassed,  618.  General  character 
of  his  tragedy,  632.    His  comedies,  64 1. 

Conjugation  of  verbs,  the  varieties  of,  90. 

Cottvietion,  distinguished  from  persuasion, 
262. 

Comdaiivei,  cantion  for  the  use  of  them, 

ComeiUe,  Ms  character  as  a  tragic  writer, 
628. 

Coupletty  the  first  introduction  of,  into 
English  poetry,  482. 

CottUyy  instances  of  forced  metaphors  in 
his  poems,  162.  His  nse  of  similes  cen- 
sured, 186.  His  general  character  as  a 
poet,  446. 

Crevier,  his  character  of  several  eminent 
French  writers,  882,  note. 

Odtdsm,  true  and  pedantic  distinguislied, 
18.  Its  object,  27.  Its  origin,  28. 
Why  complained  of  by  petty  authors, 
ibid.  May  sometimes  decide  against  the 
voice  of  the  public,  ibid, 

Cyphert,  or  arithmetical  figures,  a  kind  of 
universal  character,  76. 
D. 

David,  King,  his  magnificent  institutionfl 
for  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  and 
poetry,  460.  His  character  as  a  poet, 
466. 

Dtbate'm popular  assemblies, the e1o<|aence 
of,  defined,  262.  More  particularly  con  • 
sidered,286.    Roles  for,  287. 

Deetafnation^  unsupported  by  sound  rea- 
soning, false  eloquence,  286. 

Deelinsion  of  nouns  considered  in  various 
languages,  84.  Whether  cases  or  pre- 
positions were  most  anciently  used,  85. 
Which  of  them  are  most  useful  and 
beautiful,  86. 

Deities,  heathen,  probable  cause  of  the 
number  of,  178. 

Deliberative  orations  what,  284. 

DeHveryjthe  importance  of,in  public  spealiF 
ing,  292, 866.  The  four  chief  requisites 
in,  866.  The  powers  of  voice,  ibid. 
Articulation,  867.  Pronunciation,  86K 
Empliasis,  869.  Pauses,  870.  Deda- 
matory  delivery,  874.  Action  ibUL  Af- 
fectation 876.  * 
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Demttrhu,  Phnlenif,  the  rhetoiidui,  kif 
character,  273. 

Oemondralivt  orations,  what,  284. 

Danodkcuesy  hit  eloqu|nce  characterised, 
267.  His  nxpedients  to  suriuount  the 
diiiadTantagec  of  hispenon  and  addren, 
271.  Hit  oppoaition  to  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  ibid.  His  riTaUbip  with  JEt" 
chine*,  272.  His  style  and  action,  ibid. 
Compared  with  Cicero,  276.  Why  his 
orations  still  please  in  perusal,  286. 
ExtracU  from  his  Philippics,  2^8.  His 
definition  of  the  sereral  poiiiu  of  orato- 
ry, 36ft. 

Ihteriptiatif  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  ima- 
gination, 4B&.  Selection  of  circum- 
stances, ibid.  Innnimate  objects  should 
he  enlivened,  466.  Choice  of  epithets, 
466. 

Detcripiion  and  imitation,  the  distinction 
between,  66. 

Det  Bromet*  his  speculations  on  the  ex- 
pressive power  of  radical  letters  and 
syllables,  61,  note. 

Dialogue  writicg,  the  properties  of,  411. 
is  very  difficult  to  execute,  412.  Mo- 
dem dialogues  characterised,  ibid. 

Didaetie  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  447. 
The  most  celebrated  productions  in  tliis 
class  specified,  ibid.  Rules  for  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  448.  Proper  embel- 
lishments of,  ibid, 

Diderol,  M.  his  character  of  English  co- 
medy, 643. . 

DidOf  her  character  in  the  Aneid  examin- 
ed, 490. 

Dionytitu  of  Halicamnssos,  his  ideas  of 
excellency  in  a  fentence,  136  His  dis- 
tinction of  style,  196.  Character  of  his 
treatise  on  Grecian  oratory,  269.  His 
comparison  between  Lysias  and  1«o- 
crates,  270,  note.  His  ci  iticism  on  Thu- 
cydides,3&7. 

Diaiooune.    See  Oration, 

Dramatie  poetry,  the  origin  of,  426.  Dis- 
tinguished by  its  objecto,  606.  See  Tra- 
gedjf  and  Comedy. 

Orydefif  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  our 
style,  200.  Johnson's  character  of  his 
prose  style,  ibid,  note.  His  character  as 
a  poet,  432.  His  character  of  Shait- 
speare,630,  note.  His  own  character  as 
a  dramatic  writer,  631, 641. 

Du  BoOy  Abb6,  his  remark  on  the  theatri- 
cal compositions  of  the  ancients,  187. 
E. 

EditeaHon,  liberal  and  essential  requisite 
for  eloquence,  380 

*fey^*,  the  style  of  the  hieroglyphical  writ- 
>nff  of,  79.  This  an  early  stage  of  the 
art  of  writing,  ibid.  The  alphabet  pro- 
bably invented  in  that  country,  76. 

«n;'MMff,  its  importance  in  public  spenk- 
«n«,a68.     I^ulefor,t«rf. 

Mquenee,  thetweralobjectsof  considera- 
tion mnler  this  head,  261.   Definition  of 


the  term,  262, 377.  FuMlaniental  max- 
ims  of  the  art,  262.  Defended  againal 
the  objection  of  the  abose  of  the  art  %A 
persuasion,  ibid.  Three  kinds  of  do 
queoce  distinguished,  263w  Oratory,  ifao 
highest  degree  of,  the  ofiispring  of  pas* 
sioa,264.  Bequisitesforeloqoenoe,tftML 
French  eloquence,  266.  Grecian,  266 
Rise  and  character  of  the  rbetoriciaiis  cjI 
Greece,  268.  Roman,  274.  The  attki 
and  aslani,  276.  Compartson  bdwcea 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  ibid.  The 
schools  of  t||e  dedaimers,  279.  The 
eloquence  of  the  primitive  fatheiv  of  ilic 
church ,  280.  General  remarks  on  mod . 
em  eloquence,  ibid.  Parliament,  283. 
The  bar  and  pulpit,t6u(.  Thethreekinds 
of  orations  distinguished  by  the  anrientf, 
284.  These  disiroctions  how  far  corrFS- 
pondent  with  those   made  at    ptxsseni, 

286.  Eloquence  of  popular  asaemhivs 
considered,  ibid  The  foundavion  of  ekv 
qnence,  286.  The  danger  of  tnistins  to 
prepared  speeches  at  public  meetings 

287.  Necessary  premeditation  pomted 
out,  ibid.  Method,  286.  Style  and  ex- 
pression, tfruf.  Impetuosity,  889.  At- 
tention to  decorums,  290.  Defivery, 
992, 366.  Summary,  292.  See  (Xeero, 
DemottkentMf  Oration^  and  Pu^. 

English  language,  the  arrangeasent  of 
words  in,  more  refined  than  that  of  an- 
cient languages,  70.  But  more  limiied, 
ibid.  The  pr  inciples  of  general  g  r 
seldom  applied  to  it,  78.  The  In 
use  of  articles  hi,  81.  All  i 
nouns  of  inanimate  objects  of  the  ncnlfr 
gender,  82.  The  place  of  declension  in, 
supplied  by  prepositions,  86.  The  va- 
rious tenses  of  English  verbs,  91.  His- 
torical view  of  the  English  language, 
**6.  The  Celtic  the  primitive  languagp  at 
firitain,  ibid.  The  Teutonic  tongue  the 
basis  of  our  present  speech,  9^.  Its  ir^ 
regularities  accounted  for,  ibtd*  Its 
copiousness,  ibid.  Compared  with  the 
French  language,  97.  Its  style  charac- 
terised, »6td.  Its  flexibility,  98.  Is  move 
harmonious  than  is  generally  aUowtd, 
ibid.  Is  rather  strong  than  gnioelU,  99. 
Accent  thrown  farther  back  fai  EngKpk 
words,  than  in  those  of  any  other  lan- 
tuage,  ibid.  General  propertica  of  the 
EagHsh  tongue,  t&t^  Why  so  hmscfr 
and  inaccurately  written,  IOOl  The 
fundamental  rules  of  syntax,  eoannoa 
both  to  the  English  and  Latin,  did. 
No  author  can  gain  esteem  if  be  dots 
not  write  with  purity,  101.  Gramauit^ 
cal  authors  recommended,  tUf,  mote, 

Epie  poetry,  the  standards  of,  393.  Is  the 
highest  efiort  of  poetical  genhw,  476. 
The  characters  of,  ohscnred  by  critics^ 
ibvl.  F.xaniination  of  Botso*s  acconnf 
of  the  formation  of  the  Iliad,  t&tdL  Epie 
poetry  considered  as  to  its  moral  ttndtn- 
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07)  47S.  Predominant  character  ur,  473. 
Action  of,  Und.  Eptiodet,  474.  The 
subject  ihoutd  be  of  remote  date,  475. 
Modem  history  more  proper  for  dramatic 
writing  than  for  epic  poetrjp,  ibid.  The 
story  must  be  interesting  and  skilfully 
managed,  476.  The  intrigue,  477.  The 
question  considered  whether  it  ought 
to  end  successfully,  ibid.  Duration  for 
the  action,  ibid.  Characters  of  the 
personages,  478.  The  principal  hero, 
ibid.  The  machinery,  479  Narration, 
480.     Loose  obserrations,  481. 

Epitodc,  defined  with  reference  to  epic 
poetry ,  474.    Roles  for  conduct  of,  476. 

Epistolary  writing,  general  remarks  on, 
413. 

Ept,  her  character  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  604. 

Euripidet,  instance  of  his  excellence  in  the 
pathetic,  6d4,  ne/e.  Hit  character  as  a 
tragic  writer,  621 

Exdamatiofu,  the  proper  use  of,  189. 
Mode  of  their  operation,  ibid.  Rule  for 
the  employment  of,  190. 

Exrrcitt  improves  both  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  18. 

Exordium  of  a  uiscourse,  the  objects  of, 
342.    Rules  for  the  composition  of.  843. 

ExpNeaHon  of  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  ob- 
serration  on,  362. 
F. 

Face,  homan,  the  beauty  of,  complex,  63. 

FarquAor,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writ- 
er, 642. 

Faihtn,  Latin,  character  of  their  style  of 
eloquence,  879. 

Fen$lo\,  archbishop,  his  parallel  between 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  277.  His  re- 
marKs  on  the  composition  of  a  sermon, 
347.  Critical  examination  of  his  Ad- 
▼entares  of  Telemachus,  600. 

Fi^Uing,  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

FiguraHve  style  of  language  defined,  146. 
Is  not  a  scholastic  invention,  but  a  natu- 
ral efiiision  of  imaginntion,  147.  How 
described  by  rhetoricians,  148.  Will  not 
reader  a  cold  or  empty  compositiou  in- 
teresting, 149.  The  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime reject  figures  of  speech,  ibid.  Ori- 
gin of,  160.  How  they  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  style,  163.  llltiKtrative  des- 
cription, 164.  Heightened  emotion,  ibid. 
The  rhetorical  names  and  classes  of  fig- 
ares  frivolous,  166.  The  beauties  of 
composition  not  dependant  on  tropes  and 
figures,  192.  Figures  must  always  rise 
jiaturally  from  the  subject,  193.  Are  not 
to  be  profusely  used,  194.  The  talent 
of  using  derived  from  nature,  and  not  to 
be  created,  ibid.  If  improperly  intro- 
duced, are  a  deformity,  ibidf  note.  See 
Metaphor. 
J^^fptrCf  considered  as  a  soorce  of  beauty, 

61. 
#^^g^iirat  of  speech,  the  origin  of|  66 


Figures  of  thought  among  rhetoricians,  de- 
fined. 148. 

Fitneu  and  design,  considered  as  sources 
of  beauty,  64. 

FleeeCt  a  poem,  harmonious  passage  Aom, 
146. 

FonteneUey  character  of  his  dialogues,  413. 

Frenek,  Norman,  when  introduced  into 
England,  96. 

FrenA  writers,  general  remariu  on  their 
style,  198.  £loquence,266, 280.  French 
and  English  oratory  compared,  282. 

Frigidity  in  writing  characterised,  48. 
G. 

Oay,  a  character  of  his  pastorals,  4*1 1. 

Gender  of  nouns,  foundation  of,  82. 

Oentitf  distinroished  from  taste,  29.  Its 
import,  ibid.  Includes  taste,  30.  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  a  striking 
testimony  of  Divine  berevo&ence,  81. 
True,  is  nursed  by  liberty,  266.  In  arts 
and  writing,  why  displayed  more  in  one 
age  than  another,  291.  Was  mote  vi. 
gorous  in  the  ancients  than  in  the  mod- 
ems, 391.  A  general  mediocrity  of, 
how  diffused,  ibid. 

Oesnory  a  character  of  his  Idyls,  440. 

OtHuree  in  public  oratory.    See  Action. 

Oil  BUu  of  l<e  8age,  character  of  that  no- 
vel, 419. 

(ytrord,  abb^  character  of  his  Symonymei 
Fratifoit,  HI. 

Oordon,  instances  of  his  unnatural  disposi- 
tion of  words,  66. 

Oorgiui  of  Leontium,  the  rhetorician,  his 
character,  268. 

Oothie  poetry,  ite  character,  424. 

Oraeehut,  C.  his  declamations  regulated  by 
musical  rules,  137. 

OrammoTf  general,  the  principles  of,  titles 
attended  to  by  writers,  78.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  79. 
Nouns  substantive,  80.  Articles,  b1. 
Number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns,  82. 
Prepositions,  86.  Pronouns,  88.  Ad- 
jectives, ibid.     Verbs,  90.     Verbs  the 

'    roost  artificial  complex  of  all  the  pans 
of  speech,  92.     Adveibs,  93.    Prepo- 
sitions and  conjuncti<  ns,  ibid.     Impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  grammar,  94. 
,  Chemdeur.     See  Sublimity. 

Oreectf  short  account  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics of,  266.  Eloquence  carefully  8tu> 
died  there,  287.  Characters  of  the  dis- 
tinguished orators  of,  f6td  Rise  and 
character  of  the  rhetoricians,  268. 

Cheeky  a  musical  langaa?e,  64,  136.  It& 
flexibility,  9S.  Writers  distinguished 
lor  simplicity,  207. 

Chtarimy  character  of  his  Patfor  Fido,  441. 

Guieciardinif  his  character  as  an  historioo. 
406. 

H. 

Habakktik,  sublime  representation  of  tlvi 
Deity  in,  40. 

Harris^  explanatory  simQe  cited  from,  183L 
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Htbrev  poetry,  in  what  pointf  of  view 
to  be  coniidered,  469.  The  nncient  pro- 
niincialion  oflot  t,  4<M).  Music  and  poe- 
trj,  early  cultivated  among  the  He- 
brews, ifttd.  Consiniciivn  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  ibid.  It  ditiinguUhed  by  a  con- 
cise strong  Sgurative  expression,  468. 
The  «ieuphort  employed  in,  suggested 
bv  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  land 
of  Ju^ea,  463,  466.  Bold  and  sublime 
instances  of  persooification  in,  466. 
Book  of  proverbs,  467.  LaosenUtions 
of  Jeremiah,  ilfid.     Book  of  Job,  468. 

f/«/en,  her  character  in  the  Iliad  eaamin- 
ntd,  484. 

ilell^  the  various  descenu  into,  given  by 
epic  poets,  show  the  gradual  improve- 
ment 6f  actions  concerning  a  future 
state,  601. 

Htnriadt.     See  Voltaire. 

Hrrodotutt  his  character  as  an  historian, 
397. 

Heroimtf  sublime  instances  of  pointed  Out, 
85. 

Harreyj  character  of  his  style,  204. 

liitroglyphict,  the  second  stage  of  writing, 
73.    Of£gypt,t6t<l. 

Uislonatu,  modern,  their  advantages  over 
the  ancient,  390.  Ancient  models  of, 
893.  The  objecte  of  their  duty,  394. 
Character  of  Poly  bins,  896.  Of  Thucy- 
didetf  ibid.  Of  Herodotus  and  Thuanus, 
397.  Primary  qualities  necessary  in  an 
historian,  398.  Character  of  Livy  and 
Sallust,399.  Of  Tacitus,  i6u^.  Instruc- 
tions and  cautions  to  historians,  400. 
How  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  narra- 
tion, 401 .  How  to  render  it  interesting, 
402.  Danger  of  refining  too  much  in 
drawing  characters,  404.  Character  of 
the  Italian  historians,  406.  The  French 
and  English,  407. 

Hitloryi  the  proper  object  and  end  of,  394. 
True,  the  characters  of,  ibid.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of,  395.  General  history, 
the  proper  conduct  of,  ibid.  The  ne- 
cessary qualities  of  historical  narration, 
401.  The  propriety  of  introducing  ora- 
tions in  history,  examined,  405.  And 
characters,  ibid.  The  Italians  the  best 
modern  historians,  406.  See  AnnaU^ 
Biography^  Memoirtf  and  Jfovtli. 

Hogarthf  his  analysis  of  beauty  consider- 
ed, 51. 

HomtTt  not  acquainted  with  poetry  as  a 
systematic  art,  27.  Did  not  possess  a 
refined  taste,  30.  Instances  of  sublimi- 
ty in,  41.  Is  remarkable  for  the  use  of 
oersonification,  175.  Story  of  the  Iliad, 
482.  Remarks  on,  ibid.  His  inven- 
tion and  judc^ment  in  the  conduct  of 
the  poem,  483.  Advantages  and  de- 
fects arising  from  his  narrative  speeches, 
ibid.  His  chanicter,  484.  His  machi- 
nery, 485.  His  style,  ABt.  His  skill 
In  narrative  description,  487.    His  simi- 


les, ibid.  General  character  of  bis 
Odyssey ,  488.  Defects  of  t  he  Odyssey, 
ibid.     Compared  with  Virgil,  489. 

Hooker,  a  specimen  of  his  style,  2(0. 

Horace,  figurative  passages  cited  from,  158 
Instance  of  mixed  metaphor  in,  165. 
Crowded  metaphrra,  166.  His  cbar«^ 
ter  as  a  poet,  398,  445.  Was  the  r«)br- 
mer  of  satire,  450. 

Humour,  why  the  Enriish  pos«e»  ibek 
quality  more  eminently  than  other  na- 
tions, 540. 

Hyperbole,  an  explanation  of  that  figm, 
169.  Cautions  for  tba  use  of,  170.  Two 
kinds  of,  i6sdL 

I. 

Ideat,  abstract,  entered  faito  the>fir«  for- 
mation of  language,  80. 

•/eremiaA,htspoetU;alcharactery468.  See 
LoanentaHofu, 

iliad,  story  of,  482.  Remarks  on,  sM. 
The  principal  characters,  484.  Machi- 
nery of^  485. 

Imagtnaixon,  the  pleasures  of,  as  specified 
by  Mr.  Addiion,  31.  The  powera  of, 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  onr  plea«ire,a 
striking  instance  of  divine  benevolence, 
ibid.  Is  the  source  of  figurative  lan- 
guage 147,  151. 

Imitalion,  considered  as  a  source  of  plc»> 
sure  to  taste,  55.  And  desaiptioii  dis- 
tinguished, 57. 

Infer eneet  from  a  sermon,  the  proper  asaa- 
agement  of,  864. 

Infinity  of  space,  numbers,  or  duration  a^ 
feet  the  mind  with  sublime  ideas,  82. 

Interjections,  the  first  elements  of  speech 
60. 

Interrogation,  instances  of  the  happy  nse 
and  efiect  of,  189.  Mode  of  their  ope- 
ration, ibid.    Rule  for  using,  190. 

Job,  exemplification  of  the  aublimitj  of 
obscurity  in  the  book  of,  34.  Remarks 
on  the  style  of,  460.  The  sabject  aad 
poetry  of,  468.  Fine  passage  firom, 
469. 

JohnMon,  his  character  of  Dryden*s  prose 
style,  200,  note.  His  remarks  on  the 
style  of  Swift,  250,  note.  His  character 
of  Thompson,  454,  nofe.  His  character  of 
Drydeo's  comedies,  541,  fiofe.  His  char- 
acter of  Congreve,  542. 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  640. 

Isaut,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  S!7Cl 

Itaiah,  sublime  representation  of  the  Deity 
in,  40.  His  description  of  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  180.  His  metaphon 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Jodea,  463, 461 
His  character  as  a  poet,  468. 

Itorraies,  the  rhetorician,  his  character, 
269. 

Judea,  remarks  on  the  climate  and  nataral 
circumstances  of  that  cnunny,  463. 

Judicial  orations,  what,  284. 

Jvufcnal,  a  character  of  his  satires,  450l 
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K. 

ITatmeSfLordyhii  tevere  ccnBuretof  Englisb 
comedies,  643. 

Knight  errantry,  foaodatioa  of  the  roinaa- 
ces  concerning,  418. 

Knoioledge  an  essential  requisite  for  elo* 
quence,  380.  The  progress  of,  in  favour 
of  the  moderns,  upon  a  comparison  with 
the  ancients,  391.  The  acquisition  of, 
difficult  in  former  ages,  382. 
Id* 

ItOmfli/o/tOTu  of  Jeremiah,  the  most  perfect 
elegiac  composition  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, 467. 

LaruUcapt^  considered  as  an  assemblage  of 
beautiful  objects,  418. 

LangHOgty  the  improvement  of,  studied 
even  by  rude  nations,  9.  In  wital  the 
true  improvement  of  language  consists, 
10.  Importance  of  thestudy  of  language 
ibid.  Defined,  69.  The  present  refine- 
ments of,  ilyid.  Origin  and  progress  of, 
60.  The  first  elements  of,  ibid.  Ana- 
logy between  words  and  things,  61.  The 
great  assistance  afforded  by  gestures, 
63.  The  Chinese  language,  64.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  ibid.  Ac- 
tion much  used  by  ancient  orators,  64. 
Roman  pantomimes,  65i  Great  differ- 
ence between  ancient  and  modern  pro- 
nunciation, ibid.  Figures  of  speech  the 
origin  of,  66.  FigurattTe  style  of  Ame- 
rican languages,  67«  Cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  figurative  language,  ibid.  The 
natural  and  original  arrangement  of 
words  in  speech,  68.  The  arrangemcr* 
of  words  in  modern  languages,  different 
from  that  of  the  ancients,  70.  An  exem- 
plification, ibid.  Summary  of  the  fore- 
going o1)«ervation8,  72.  Its  wonderful 
powers,  156.  All  language  strongly 
tinctured  with  metaphor,  168.  In  mo- 
dern productions,  often  better  than  the 
subjects  of  them,  260l  Written  and  oral, 
distinction  between,  383.  See  Chrammarj 
StyUj  and  Wriiing. 

Lalin  language,  the  pronunciation  of, 
musical  and  gesticulating,  64,  136.  The 
natural  arrangement  of  words  in,  69. 
The  want  of  articles  a  defect  to,  81. 
Remarks  on  words  deemed  synonymous 
in,  108. 

Learning,  an  esiential  reqnUite  for  elo- 
quence, .%0. 

Lebanon,  metaphorical  allusions  to,  io  He- 
brew poetry,  464. 

Lee,  eztmTagant  hyperbole  quoted  from, 
171.  His  character  as  a  tragic  poet, 
631. 

liberty,  the  nurse  of  true  genins,  266. 

LUeranf  composition,  importance  of  the 
tftudy  of  language,  preparatory  to,  11. 
The  beauties  of,  indefinite,  64.  To  what 
class  the  pleasures  received  from  elo- 
qoenoe,  poetry  and  fine  writing,  are  to 


be  referred,  66.  The  beauties  of,  not 
dependant  on  tropes  and  figures,  192. 
The  different  kinds  ot'diatinguiahed,  394. 
See  Hiatory,  Poetry,  kjc. 

Lipy,  his  character  as  an  historian,  3!'9, 
402. 

Locke,  general  character  of  his  style  202,  , 
The  style  of  his  Treatise  on  Human  (Jih 
derstanding,  compared  with  (he  writi.igs 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  41 1. 

Longiuut,  strictures  on  bis  Treatise  on  the 
Sublime,  38.  H is  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  libeity,  266.  Hissenleutious 
opinion  of  Homer's  Qdyssey,  488. 

Lopeg  dela  Ve^a,  his  character  as  a  drama- 
tic poet,  638. 

Love,  too  much  importance  and  frequency 
allowed  to,  on  the  modern  stage,  621. 

LowtVi  English  Grammar  recommended, 
101,  no/e,  124,  note.  His  character  of  lti« 
prophet  Eaekiel,  468. 

Lucan,  instances  of  his  destroying  a  sub- 
lime expression  of  Casar,  by  amplifica- 
tion, 43.  Extravagant  hyperbole  from, 
171.  Critical  examination  of  his  Phar- 
salia,  493.  The  subject,  «6u£.  Charac- 
ters and  conduct  of  the  story,  494. 

Lvcian,  character  of  his  dialogues,  4 13. 

Lucreiiut,  his  sublime  representation  of  the 
dominion  of  superstition  over  mankind, 
34,  note.  The  most  admired  passages  In 
his  Treatise  De  Rerum  J^atura,  449. 

Luiiad.    See  Camoens. 

Lyric  poetry,  the  peculiar  character  of, 
443.  Four  classes  of  odes,  444.  Char- 
acters of  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets, 
446. 

LyaioB,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  270. 
M. 

Machiavel,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
406. 

Machinery,  the  great  use  of  in  epic  poetry, 
478.    Cautions  for  the  use  of,  479,  486. 

Maeken9ie,Sir  George,  instance  of  regular 
climax  in  his  proceedings,  IPl. 

Jtftm,  by  nature  both  a  poet  and  musician, 
423. 

Marivaux,  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

Marmonlel,  his  comparative  remarl^s  on 
French,  English,  and  Italian  poeii?. 
431,  note. 

Marty,  Fr.  his  contrast  between  the  cha- 
racters of  Comeille  and  Racuie,  629, 
note. 

MattUton,  extracts  from  a  celebrated  ter^ 
mon  of  his,  323,  note.  Enconiluin  on, 
by  Louie  XIV.  326.  His  artful  divi. 
sion  ofa  text,  360. 

Memoirtj  their  class  in  hi||Drical  composi- 
tion assigned,  408.  Why  the  French 
are    fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,  ibid. 

Metaiepsit,  in  figurative  language  explain- 
ed, 166. 

Metaphor,  in  figurative  style,  explained, 
167, 168.    AU  language  strongly  tiiict- 
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iired  with,  160.  Approaches  the  nearest 
to  painting  of  all  (he  figtirei  of  speech, 
ibid.  Rules  to  be  observ^ed  in  the  con- 
duct of,  160.     See  JlUgory. 

Metattasiot  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  529. 

MtionomVf  in  figurative  style,  explained, 
159. 

Mexico^  historical  pictures  the  records  of 
that  empire,  78. 

MUo,  narrative  of  the  eticounter  between 
him  and  Clodius,  by  Cicero,  351. 

Milton^  instances  of  sublimity  in,  33,  44, 
46.  Of  harmony,  135, 144.  Hyperboli- 
cal sentiments  of  Satan  in,  170.  Striking 
instances  of  personiBcntion  in,  176, 176. 
Excellenceof  his  descriptive  poetry, 454. 
Who  the  proper  hero  of  his  Paradise 
Lost,  478.  Critical  examination  of  this 
poem,  503.  His  sublimity  characterised, 
505.  His  language  and  verbificalion, 
xbid, 

Modtrm.     See  AndtrUa. 

Moliertt  his  character  as  a  diamatic  poet, 
539. 

Jlfwa6ocUo,Lord,  his  observations  on  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  verse,  429,  note 

Monotony  in  language,  often  the  result  of 
too  great  attention  to  musical  ax  range- 
nient,  141. 

Montagutf  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  a  charac- 
ter of  her  epistolary  style,  417. 

MonietquieUf  character  of  his  style,  154. 

.Vofium€fi/a/ inscriptions,  the  numbers  suit- 
ed to  the  style,  145. 

Morally  M.  his  severe  censure  of  Erglish 
comedy,  543. 

Moftf  Dr.  Henry,  character  of  his  divine 
dialogues,  413. 

Motion^  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
52. 

Jtfol/e,  M.  de  la,  his  observations  on  lyric 
poetry,  445,  note.  Remarks  on  his  cri- 
ticism on  Homer,  488. 

Mutic,  its  influence  on  the  passions,  433. 
Its  union  with  poetry,  ibid.    Their  se- 
paration injurious  to  each,  427. 
N. 

JfaiveM,  import  of  that  French  term, 
207. 

Jfarraiiont  an  important  point  in  pleadings 
at  the  bar,  850. 

M^M  scenes  commonly  sublime,  33. 

Nomic  melody  of  the  Athenians,  what, 
137. 

Jfovtls,  a  species  o(  writingjiot  so  insignifi- 
cant as  may  be  imagined,  416.  Might 
be  employed  for  very  useful  purposes, 
417.  Rise  and  progress  of  fictitious 
history,  418.  Characters  of  the  most 
celebrated  romances  and  novels,  419. 

Jtovtltyt  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
56. 

Abunt,  substantive,  the  foundation  of  all 
grammar,  79.    Number,   gender,   and 
( of,  83. 


O. 

Obtcurity,  not  anfavourable  to  sublttnil^ 
34.  Of  style,  owrixig  to  \nA  it linct  concep- 
tions, 102. 

Odtj  the  nature  of  defined,  443.  Poor 
distinctions  of,  444.  Obscurity  and  ir- 
regularity, the  great  faulu  in,  ibid. 

Odystey^  general  character  of,  488.  De- 
fects of,  ibid. 

(EdipuM,  an  improper  character  for  tfait 
stage,  521. 

Oraion^  aucietit ,  declaimed  in  recitative,  M. 

Orations,  the  three  kinds  of,  digtingniahci 
by  the  ancients,  284.  The  present  dis- 
tinctions of,  285.  Thoae  in  pcpnkr 
assemblies  considered,  ibid.  Prepared 
speeches  not  to  be  trusted  to^  387-  Ne- 
cessary degrees  of  premeditation,  ibid. 
Method,  288.  Style  and  expressioa, 
ibid.  Impetuosity,  289.  Attention  lo 
decorums,  290.  Delivery,  292,  365. 
The  several  parts  of  a  regular  oratioQ, 
341.  Introduction,  842.  Introdnctioa 
to  replies,  347.  Introduction  to  sermon*. 
ibid.  Division  of  a  discourse,  34S. 
Rules  for  dividing  it,  349.  ExplicatioB. 
350.  The  argumentative  part,  353.  The 
pathetic,  358.  The  peroration,  364.  Vir- 
tue necessary  to  tlie  perfection  of  elo- 
quence, 37 d.  Description  of  a  true  ora- 
tor, 380.  Qualifications  foi,t6u{.  I^ 
best  ancient  writers  on  oratory,  385, 
393.  The  use  made  of  orations  by  the 
ancient  historians,  405.    See  Eloquemu. 

Oriental  poetry,  more  characteri&tical  of 
tin  age  than  of  a  country,  424.  Style 
of  scripture  language,  67. 

Orlando  Furioto.    See  Ariotto. 

Otsian,  instances  of  sublimity  in  his  woriu, 
42.  Correct  metaphors,' 164.  Con&- 
sed  mixture  of  metaphorical  and  plaia 
language  in,  ibid.  Fine  apostrophe,  18Ql 
Delicate  simile,  183.  Lively  descfip- 
tions  in,  ilnd, 

Otway,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  6I3l 
P. 

Pantomime^  an  entertainment  of  Roman 
origin,  66. 

Parables,  Eajstem,  their  general  vehicle  tor 

the  conveyance  of  truth,  466. 
Paradise   Lost^    critical    review  of  that 
poem,  503.     The   characters  in,  604. 
Sublimity  of,  505.     Language  and  ver^ 
sification,  ibid. 

Parenthesis,  cautions  for  the  use  of  then 
121. 

PariSf  his  character  in  the  Iliad,  exam- 
ined, 485. 
Parliament  of  Great-Briuin,  why  cfe- 
qucnce  has  never  been  so  poverfal  aa 
instrument  in,  as  in  the  ancient  popolar 
assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  283L 
Pamel,  his  character  as  a  descriptive  poet, 
464. 

PartideSj  cautions  for  the  aseof  them,  Wi 
Ought  never  to  close  sentences,  IdOi 
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pMtMM,  the  source  of  oratorj,  264. 

Fauiowt  when  and  how  to  be  adoretted 
1/  oraton,  358.  The  orator  mutt  feel 
emotions  before  he  can  communicate 
ihem  to  others,  800.  The  language  o( 
361.  PoeU  address  themselTes  lo  the 
passions,  423. 

Padoral  poetnp,  iiiquirj  info  its  origin,  483. 
A  threefold  view  of  pastoral  life,  434. 
Rules  for  pastoral  writmg,  ibid.  Its 
scenerjr,  435.  Characters,  437.  Sub- 
jects, 488.  Comparatire  merit  of  an- 
cient pastoral  writers,  43U.  And  of 
modems,  440. 

Patheticy  the  proper  management  of,  in  a 
discourse,  356  Fine  instance  of  from 
Cicero,  862. 

Pamuy  the  due  use  of,  in  public  speaking, 
370.    In  poetry,  371,430. 

PericUSf  the  first  who  brought  eloquence 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  368.  His 
general  character,  ibid. 

Period.    See  Sentence. 

Penonification,  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  English  language  in,  83.  Limitations 
of  gender  in,  84.  Objections  against 
the  practice  of,  answered,  172.  The  dis- 
position to  animate  the  objects  about  us, 
natural  to  mankind,  173.  This  dispo- 
sition  may  account  for  the  number  of 
heathen  divinities,  ibid.  Three  degrees 
of  this  figure,  174.  Rules  tor  the  man- 
agement of  the  highest  degree  of,  177. 
Cautions  for  the  use  of  in  prose  compo- 
sitions, 178.    See  Apotirophe. 

Pemut,  a  character  of  his  satires,  450. 

PerspieuUyj  essential  to  a  good  style,  102. 
Not  merely  a  negative  virtue,  103.  The 
three  qualities  of,  ibid. 

Pertuationj  distinguished  from  conviction, 
262.  Objection  brought  from  the  abiire 
of  this  art,  answered,  ibid  Rules  for, 
286. 

Penniantj  their  method  of  transmiiting 
their  thoughts  to  each  other,  74. 

Paroniut  Arbiter,  his  address  to  the  de- 
claimers  of  his  time,  270. 

Phartalia.    See  Luecm. 

Phereeydu  of  Sycros,  the  first  prose  wri- 
ter, 68. 

Pkilijtty  character  of  his  pastorals,  441. 

Philotophertf  modem,  their  superiority 
over  the  ancient^unquestionable,  390. 

PhitoMophy,  the  p/oper  style  of  writing 
adapted  to,  410.  Proper  embellishmeot 
for,  ibid. 

Piduretf  the  first  essay  toward  writing,  72. 

Pindar  J  his  chaiacter  as  a  Icric  poet,  445. 

PiteairHj  Dr.  extravagant  l^perbole  cited 
fmm,  172. 

PlatOf  character  of  his  dialog^ies,  412. 

PldUiuSf  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
638. 

Pleaders  at  the  bar,  Instraction  to,  801, 
850. 

Plmi^M  letters,  general  character  of,  415. 
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Plutarch,  bis  character  m§  a  biographer 

409. 

Poeiry,  in  what  sense  descriptive,  ^d  m 
what  imitative,  57.  Is  more  ancient 
than  l>ro«e,  67.  Source  of  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  the  figurative  stvie  of, 
176.  Test  of  the  merit  of,  186.  Whence 
tl^e  difficulty  of  reading  poeUy  arises, 
871.  Compased  with  oratory,  877. 
Cpic,  the  standards  o^  893.  Definition 
of  poetry,  42 1 .  Is  addressed  to  the  ima- 
gination and  the  passions,  422.  Its  ori- 
gin, ibid.  In  what  sense  older  than 
prose,  422.  Its,union  with  music,  423L 
Ancient  history  and  instructions  first 
conveyed  in  poetry,  424.  Oriental, 
more^rharacteristical  of  an  age  than  of 
a  country,  ibid.  Gothic,  Celtic,  and 
Grecian,  425.  Origin  of  the  different 
kinds  of,  426.  Was  more  vigorous  in 
its  first  rude  essays  than  under  refine- 
ntent,  427.  Was  injured  by  the  separa- 
tion of  music  from  it,  iM.  Metrical 
feet,  invention  of,  428.  These  measures 
not  applicable  to  English  poetry,  429. 
English  heroic  verse,  the  structure  ot, 
430.  French  poetry,  ibid.  Rhyme  and 
blank  verse  compared,  431.  Progres<« 
o{  English  versification.  432.  Pastorak, 
433.  Lyrics,  448.  Didactic  poetry, 
447.  Descriptive  poetry,  452.  Hebrew 
poetry,  459.  Epic  poetry,  470.  Poetic 
chambers,  two  kinds  of,  478.  Dramat- 
ic poetry,  507. 

Pointing  cannot  correct  a  confused  sen 
fence,  121. 

Polities^  the  science  of,  why  ill  understood 
among  the  ancients,  898. 

PolybitUf  his  character  as  an  historian, 
396. 

Poftt,  criticism  on  s  passage  In  his  Homer, 
43.  Prose  specimen  from,  consisting  ot 
short  sentences,  113.  Other  specimens 
of  his  swle,  127,  132.  Confused  mix 
tures  of  metaphorical  and  plain  Inn 
guage  in,  168.  Mixed  metaphor  in,  166 
Confused  personification,  178.  Instanrt 
of  his  fondness  fi>r  anthhesis,  188 
Character  of  his  epistolary  writings,  4 16 
Criticism  on,  ibid.  Construction  of  hi» 
verse,  480.  Peculiar  character  of  his 
versification,  432.  His  pastorals,  <1-^8, 
440.  His  ethic  epistles,  451.  Tlie  merit 
of  hif  various  poems  examintd,  ifnd. 
Character  of  his  translation  of  Homer, 
486. 

Precision  In  language,  in  what  it  ronsisu, 
104.  The  importance  of,  ibid^  1 14.  Re- 
quiftitp  to,  111. 

Preposition*^  whether  more  ancient  than 
the  declension  of  nouns  by  cases,  85 
Whether  more  useful  and  beautiful,  86. 
Dr.  Campbeirs  observations  on,  87. 
Their  great  use  In  speech,  94. 

Prior  J  allegoiy  cited  f.-x>«,  168. 

Pronouns,  their  use,  varieties,  and  cases» 
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87.  HeliitlTe  inttances  iUustratin^  the 
iin^ottmice  of  their  proper  position  in  a 
Mntence,  116. 

Fnnnmeiatianf  diitinctness  ^f^  neoennry 
in  public  speakingi  867.    Tones  of,  872. 

Prpeer6is,  book  of,  «  didactic  poem,  497. 

Pttdm  zvfii.  sublime  representation  of  the 
Dcsty  in,  89.  Ixzxtb,  a  finf  allegory 
from,  168.  Bemarks  oo  the  poetic  con- 
stfuctioB  of  the  Psalms,  461,  464. 

Puhni,  eloquence  of  the.  definitd,  263. 
Rngiish  and  French  sermons  compared, 
281.  The  practice  of  reading  sermons 
in  Englandydisadvantageous  to  oratory, 
283.  The  art  of  persuasion  resigned  to 
the  Puritans,  ibid,  AdTantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  pulpit  eloquence,  312. 
Rules  for  p*. caching,  318.  The  chief 
characteristic^  of  pulpii  eloquence^  316. 
Whether  it -is  best  to  read  sermons  or 
deliver  them  extempore,  321 .  Pionun- 
elation,  322.  Remarks  on  French  sfr- 
mons,  ibid.  Cause  of  the  dry  argumen- 
tative style  of  English  sermons,  324. 
General  observations,  326. 

Pisitiratut,  the  first  who  cultivated  the  arts 
of  speech,  267. 

Q. 

Qutnit'/iffn,  his  ideas  of  taste,  17,  noie.  His 
account  of  the  ancient  division  of  the 
several  parts  of  speech,  79,  note.  His 
>  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  grammar,  94.  On  perspienity  of 
style,  102,  108.  On  climax,  129.  On 
the  structure  of  sentences,  181.  Which 
ought  not  to  offend  the  ear,  134.  140. 
His  caution  against  too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  harmony,  141.  Uts  caution 
against  mixed  metaphor,  164.  His  fine 
apostro](he  on  tlie  death  of  his  son,  180. 
His  nile  for  the  use  of  similes,  186.  His 
direction  for  the  use  of  figures  of  stylo, 
193.  His  distinction  of  style,  196, 208. 
His  innructiuns  for  good  writing,  213. 
His  character  of  Cicero's  oratory,  204. 
His  instructions  to  public  speakers  for 
preserving  decorum,  291.  His  instruc- 
tions to  judicial  pleaders,  801.  His  ob- 
servarions  on  exordiums  to  replies  in  de- 
bate, 847.  On  the  proper  division  of  an 
oration,  848.  His  mode  of  addi easing 
the  passions,  857.  His  lively  represen- 
tations of  the  effects  of  depravity,  879. 
Is  the  best  ancient  writer  on  oratory. 


ftocme,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  528. 

Ramttn/f  Allnn,  character  of  hu  OentU 
Shepherd,  442.     • 

Rapin,  P.  rrmnrks  on  his  parallels  be- 
rveen  Greek  and  Roman  writeri,  277. 

RetZf  Ctirdinal  de,  character  of  his  Me- 
moirs, 408. 

RheiorieimUj  Grecian,  rise  and  character 
of,  268. 

JZ^yme,  in  Engllsk  v«rse,  unfavousable  to 


sublimity,  43.  And  blank  vcrie  coin- 
par  *dt  Ai.  The  former,  why  inpr«ypct 
•in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ]angiiagcsi,432. 
Th^  first  introdnctioB  of  coeylea  ia 
l^^glish  poetry,  t6td. 

Hichardmmy  a  character  of  his  ■ovds,  4S0. 

SidieuU^  an  instrument  often  asisapi*}'^ 
638. 

Robinton  CnMoe,  a  character  of  thai  no- 
vel, 420. 

Romanes,  derivation  of  the  term,  41&  See 
JVeve/f. 

Romantf  derived  their  learning  from 
Greece,  273.  Comparison  between  them 
and  the  Greeks,  274.  Hietorical  view 
of  their  eloquence,  ibid.  Oratorical 
character  of  Cicero,  274.  Era  of  the 
decline  of  eloquence  amon^,  5S78. 

Aosseott,  Jean  Baptiste,  bis  character  at  a 
lyric  poet,  446. 

Howe,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  632. 
S. 

Salhut,  his  character  as  an  historian,  399. 

SanoMariatj  his  piscatory  edoaues,  440. 

Saittny  examination  of  his  diaractcr  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  604. 

SeUire,  poetical,  general  remarks  oo  the 
style  of,  449. 

Saxon  language,  bow  estabUshed  in  Eng- 
land, 96. 

Seenetf  dramatic,  what,  and  the  proper 
conduct  of,  516. 

SeriptunMf  sacred,  the  figurative  style  of; 
remarked,  67.  The  translators  €»f,  hap- 
py in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  sub- 
ject, 143.  Fine  apostrophe  in.  1811. 
Presents  ns  with  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  poetry  extant,  469.  The  di- 
versity of  stvle  in  the  several  books  of, 
ibid.  The  Psakns  of  David,  46a  No 
other  writings  abound  with  soch  bolo 
and  animatMl  figures,  463.     Parables 

466.  Bold  and  sublime  instances  of  per. 
sonification  in,  tbid.  Book  of  Proverbs, 

467.  '  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ibid 
Scuderij  Madam,  her  romances,  419. 
Seneca,  his  frequent  antithesis  censored, 

187.  Character  of  his  general  styk, 
198.  His  epistolary  writings,  411. 
Sen/ence,  in.  language,  definition  of,  112. 
Distinguished  into  long  and  short,  113. 
A  variety  in,  to  be  studied,  ^id.  The 
properties  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence, 
114.  A  principal  rule  for  arrangipig 
the  roemberg  of,  1 15.  Position  of  ad- 
verbs, ibid.  And  relative  prononns, 
116.  Unity  of  a  sentence,  rules  for  pre- 
serving, 119.  Pointing,  121.  Paren- 
thesis, ibid.  Should  always  be  brooght 
to  a  peHVct  close,  122.  Strength,  1231 
Should  be  cleared  of  redundancies,  dad. 
Due  attention  to  particles  rvconnnend- 
ed,  124.  The  omission  of  partkfct 
sometimes  connects  objects  closer  ti^ 
gether,  126.  Diroclions  for  pladng  the 
imporunt  words,  ihidL:     CUama,  ISlL 
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A  like  order  necesierf  to  be  obienred 
in  ail  aiiertions  of  propositions,  130. 
Sentence  ouffht  not  to  conclude  with  a 
feeble  word,  tbid.  Fundamental  rule  ii| 
tb;  construction  of,  133.  Sound  not  to 
be  disregarded,  134.  Two  circumstan- 
ces to  be  attended  to,  for  producing  har^ . 
monj  m,  184, 139.  Rules  of  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  ibr  this  purpose,  136.  Why 
harmony  much  Sets  studied  now  than 
formerly,  136.  English  words  cannot 
be  so  exactly  measured  by  metrical  feet, 
M  those  of  GreelL  and  Latin,  139.  What 
required  for  the  musical  dose  of  a  sen- 
tcp^*  141,  Unmeaning  words  introduc* 
ed  merely  to  round  a  sentence,  a  great 
blemish,  tM.  Sounds  ought  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  sense,  142. 

Sermont,  English  compared  with  French, 
281.  Unity  an  indispensable  requisite 
in,  310.  Thie  subject  ought  to  be  precise 
and  particular,  317.  The  subject  ought 
not  to  be  exhausted,  tbid.  Cautions 
against  dryness,  818.  And  against  con- 
forming to  fashionable  modes  of  preach- 
mg,  319.  Style,  320.  Quaint  expres- 
sions, 321.  Whether  best  written  or 
deliTcred  extempore,  ibid.  DeliTenr, 
822.  Remarks  on  French  sermons,  ibtd. 
Cause  of  the  dry  argumentatiTe  style 
of  English  sermons,  325.  General  ob- 
serrations,  ibid.  Remarks  on  the  pro- 
per  division  of,  347.  ConUusion,  364. 
Delivery,  866. 

Sepigni,  Madame  de,  character  of  her  let- 
ters, 416. 

S4a/fej6icry,  Lord,  observations  on  his 
style,  106,  113,  120,  127,  129,  142, 166. 
His  general  character  as  a  writer,  209. 

Shakspeartf  the  merit  of  his  plays  exam- 
ined, 28.  Was  not  possessed  of  refined 
taste,  29.  Instance  of  his  improper  use 
of  metaphors,  161,  164,  165.  Exhibits 
passions  in  the  language  of  nature,  624. 
His  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  530.  As 
a  comic  poet,  541. 

SAefufone,  his  pastoral  ballad,  441. 

Shepherdf  the  proper  character  of,  in  pas- 
toral description,  437. 

ShertdaUfhiB  dij^tinction  between  ideas  and 
emotions,  373,  note, 

Sherlock,  Bishop,  fine  instance  of  personi- 
fication cited  from  his  sermons,  174.  A 
happy  allusion  cited  from  his  sermons, 
320,  note. 

SHius  Italinu.  his  sublime  repreaentatioa 
of  Hannibal,  36,  note. 

A'mi'/e,  distinguished  from  metaphor,  158, 
*  182.  Sourcefi  of  the  pleasure  they  afford, 
Hfid.      Two  kinds  of,  ibid.     Requisites 
m,'  183.    Rules  for,  185.    fjocal  proprie- 
ty to  be  adhered  to  in,  213. 

SimpUeitjf  applied  to  style,  different  senses 
of  the  term,  382. 

SmolUity  improper  use  of  figurative  style, 
cited  from  him,  126,  note. 


.Sotomon*tsoag,d6f  criptivebeantiefl  of,  456 
Songt,  Rttiric,  the  oiigin  of  Gothic  ^tory, 

SfvAtiir  of  Orecoe,  rise  and  character  o£ 
269. 

*SophoeU^  the  plots  of  his  tragedtw  re^ 
markably  simple,  512.  Exalted  in  the 
pathetic,  624  His  character  as  a  tra* 
gic  poet,  526. 

5orroir,  jwhy  the  enlotioos  of,  excited  by 
tra^dy,  communicate  pleasure,  5|5. 

Soundif  of  an  awful  nature,  aflRect  us. with 
sublimiry,  82.    Influence  of,  hi  the  for- 
'  matien  of  words,  61. 

Speaker^  public,  most  be  directed  more  by 
his  ear  than  by  rules,  188. 

SpeelatOTf  general  character  of  that  pnbli- 
cation,  216.  Critical  examination  of* 
thosa  papers  that  treat  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  217t 

Speeehj  the  power  of,  the  distinguishing 
privilcg*e  of  mankind,  9.  The  grammati- 
cal divisipn  of,  into  aight  parts,  not  lo- 
gical, 79.  Of  the  anciento,  regulated 
by  musical  rales,  136. 

Slrida,  his  character  as  an  historian,  406. 

StyU,  in  language,  defined,  101.  The  dif- 
ference of,  in  different  countries,  t6uf. 
The  qualhies  of  a  good  style,  102.  Per- 
spicuity, ibid.  Obscurity,  owing  to  in- 
distinct conceptions,  103.  Three  requi- 
site qualities  in  perspicuity,  ibid.  Pre. 
cision,  104  A  loose  style,  from  whxt 
It  proceeds,  105.  Too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  precision,  renders  a  style  dry  and 
barren.  111.  French  distinction  of 
style,  1 13.  Th^  characters  of,  flow  from 
peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  196.  Dif- 
ferent subjects  require  a  different  style, 
ibid.  Ancient  distinctions  of,  196.  The 
different  kinds  of,  ibid.  Concise  and 
diffusive,  on  what  occasions  proper,  196. 
Nervous  and  feeble,  199.  A  harsh  style, 
from  what  it  proceeds,  ibid.  Era  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style,  200. 
Dry  manner  described,  201.  A  plain 
style,  ibid.  Nent  style,  202.  Elegant 
style,  203.  Florid  style,  203.  Natural 
style,  205.  Different  senses  of  the  term 
simplicity,  ibid.  The  Greek  writers  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity,  207.  Vehe- 
ment styb,  211.  General  directions 
how  to  attain  a  good  style,  212.  Imita- 
tion dnngerons,  214.  Style  not  to  be 
s^Jdied  to  the  neglect  of  thoughts,  215. 
Critical  examination  of  those  papers  in 
the  Spectator  that  treat  of  the  pleasares 
of  imagination,  2 1 7.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  a  passage  m  Swift's  writings,  260L 
General  observations,  259.  See  Eio- 
quenee. 

Sublimity  of  external  objects,  and  sublimi- 
ty In  writing  distinguislHjd  32.  Its  im- 
pressions, «6ui.  Of  space,  t6.  Of  sounds, 
82.  Violenre  of  the  elements,  32.'  So- 
lemnity, bordering  on  the  terrible,  ibid 
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Obtcuritj,  not  unfaToarable  to,  84.  In 
buildings,  86.  Herobm,  ibid.  Great 
virtue,  86.  Whether  there  is  any  one 
fundamental  quality  in  tlie  sources  of 
sublime,  ibid, 

Subitmity  m  writings,  310.  Errors  in  Loir 
ginus  pointed  out,  ibtd.  The  most  an- 
cient writers  afford  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  sublimity,  811.  Sublime  re- 
presentation of  the  I>eity  in  Psalm  zviii. 
89.  And  in  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  40. 
In  Moses  and  Isaiah,  ibid.  Instances  of 
sublimity  in  Homer,  ibid.  In  08sian, 
42.  Amptiilcation  injurious  to  sublimi- 
ty, ibid.  Rhyme  in  English  verse  unfa- 
vourable to,  43.  Strength  essential  to 
sublime  writing,  44.  A  proper  choice 
of  circumstances  essential  to  sublime 
description,  45.  Strictures  on  Virgil's 
description  of  Mount  £tna,  46.  The 
proper  sources  of  the  sublitaie,47.  Sub- 
linnty  consists  id  the  thought,  not  in  the 
words,  48.  The  faolts  opposed  to  the 
sublime,  ibid, 

Sully,  Duke  de,  character  of  his  memoirs, 
408. 

SupentiHaUy  sublime  representation  of  its 
dominion  over  mankind,  from  Lucretius, 

-  84,  note, 

Sinftf  observations  on  his  style,  104,  111, 
laO,  181 ,  142.  General  character  of  his 
ttyle,  202.  Critical  examination  of  th$ 
beginning  of  his  proposals  for  correct* 
tng,  be.  the  English  tongue,  260.  Con- 
cluding observations,  269.  His  lan- 
guage, 888.  Character  of  bis  epistola- 
ry writmg,  416. 

8jfUable$f  English,  cannot  be  exactly  mea* 
sured  by  metrical  feet,  as  those  of  Chreek 
and  Latin,  139. 

Symcdoche*  in  figurative  style,  explained. 
167. 

(^Ifnonynunu  words,  observations  on,  106. 
T. 

TacihUy  character  of  his  style,  197.  His 
f  haracter  as  an  historian,  40^.  His  hap- 
py manner  of  introducing  incidental  ob- 
servations, ibid.  Instance  of  his  success- 
ful talent  in  historical  painting,  406 
His  defects  as  a  writer,  408. 

TattOf  a  passage  from  his  Gierusalemme 
distinguished  by  the  harmony  of  num 
bers,  145.  Strained  sentiments  in  his 
pastorals,  443.  Character  of  his  Amin- 
ta,  487.  Critical  examination  of  his 
poem,  496. 

Taste,  true,  the  uses  of  in  common  life,  14. 
Debnition  of,  16.  Is  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  men,  17.  Is  an  improvable 
faculty,  18  How  to  be  refined,  19.  Is 
assisted  by  reason,  19  A  good  heart 
re<)oisite  to  a  Just  tasle^  20.  Delicacy 
and  correctness  the  characters  of  perfect 
tastc^  ibid.  Whether  there  be  any  stan- 
dard of  taste,  22.  The  diversity  of,  in 
ditfBrent  men.  no  evidence  of  their  tastes 


being  corrupted,  ibid.  The  lest  of,  ft. 
ferred  to  the  concurring  voice  of  tbe  pol- 
ished  part  of  mankind,  26.  Dittiogwsb- 
ed  from  genius,  29.  Tbe  soor^s  oi 
*  pleasure  in,  30.  The  powers  ol,  enlargr 
the  sphere  of  ovr  pleasures,  81.  Isoi. 
tations  as  asodrce  of  pleasure,  66.  M«- 
sic,  ibid.  To  what  class  tbe  pleasvrcs 
received  from  eloquence,  po^ry,  aad 
fine  writing,  are  to  be  referred,  66. 

Tdenuuhtu,     See  Pension. 

TimpUf  Sir  William,  ohsermtions  of  his 
style,  106.  Specimens,  118,  120,  ISS, 
126,  139.  His  general  character  as  a 
writer,  206. 

Terence,  beautiful  instance  of  iimpBdtf 
from,  209.  His  character  s»  a  dramatic 
writer,  688. 

Terminaiunu  of  words,  the  variatlea  o£, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  fo- 
vourable  to  die  libertv  of  Iranspoaitioa, 
70. 

Tkeoeritut,  the  earliest' knowv  writer  ol 
pastoials,  434.  His  talents  in  paimling 
rural  scenery,  436.  Character  af  bis 
pastorals,  439. 

Thornton,  fine  passage  from,  where  be 
animates  all  nature,  176.     Character  of 

•  his  Seasons,  463.  His  eologiom  by  Dt 
Johnson,  ibid,  note, 

Thuanut,  his  character  as  an  historianySOBL 

Thucydidet,  his  character  as  an  historsaa, 
898.  Was  the  first  who  introduced  ota- 
tions  in  hi<itoricaI  narration,  406. 

TiUolton,  Archbishop,  observatioiis  on  his 
style,  106,  !  18,  139, 161.  General  cha- 
racter of  as  a  writer,  208. 

Tbnes,  the  doe  management  of,  fat  poblie 
speaking,  873. 

Topict,  among  the  ancient  rbetoridaBt, 
explained,  853. 

Tragedy,  how  distinguished  from  comedy, 
606.  More  particular  definition  of,  Bffl. 
Subject  and  conduct  of,  506.  Rise  ajad 
progress  of,  609.  The  three  dramatic 
unities,  611.  Dirision  of  tlie  reprccc»- 
tation  into  acts,  618.  Tlie  catastrophe, 
614.  Why  the  sorrow  excited  by  tra- 
gedy communicates  pleasures,  ibid. 
Proper  ideo  of  scenes,  and  how  to  be 
conducted,  516.  Characters, 520.  High- 
er degrees  of  morality  inculcated  by  mo- 
dern than  by  ancient  tragedy,  621.  Too 
great  use  made  of  the  passion  of  love 
on  the  modem  stages,  ibid.  All  trage- 
dies expected  to  l>e  pathetic,  522.  Yhm 
proper  use  of  moral  reflections  in  694. 
The  proper  style  and  versification,  GS&. 
Brief  view  of  the  G]»pek  stage,  626. 
French  tragedy ,  528.  English  traged/y 
530.     Concluding  observations,  ^i3SL 

TropeSy  a  definition  of,  148.  Origin  oi,  160. 
The  rhetorical  distinctions  amon*-  frtvo- 
I0119,  156.  » 

TVmus,  the  character  of,  not  favonrab^ 
treated, in  the  .£aeid,  491. 
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TitrpHp  archbtihop  of  Rbdins,  a  romanca 

writer,  419. 
T^BWgnipfciW  figqrct  of  tpcech,  what,  189. 

ymnhwrgfi,  his  character  af  a  dramatio 
writer,  642. 

Fertey  their  nature  and  office  ezplaiaed, 
89.  Ho  sentence  complete  without  a 
verb,  expressed  or  implied,  90.  Toe 
tenses,  ibid.  The  advantage  of  English 
ever  the  Latfai,  in  the  variety  of  tenses, 
91.  Actire  and  passive,  ibid.  Are  the 
.  SBOst  artificial  and  complex  of  all  the 
parts  ef  speech,  92« 

VerwCf  blank,  more  favourable  to  sublimity 
than  rhyme,  43.  Instructions  for  tlie 
reading  of,  371.    Construction  of,  431. 

^^irgil,  instances  of  si'blimity  in,  33,  46, 
4$.  Of  harmony,  146,  146.  Simplicity 
of  language,  149.  Figurative  language, 
167, 174, 179.  Spc'CJmeni  of  his  pasto- 
ral descriptians,  ^6,  n«i/e,  438.  Charac- 
ter of  his  pastorals,  439.  His  Oeorgics, 
a  perfect  model  of  didactic  poetry,  447. 
Beautiful  descriptions  in  his  iEneid,466. 
Critical  examination  of  that  poenii  469. 
Compared  with  Homer,  491. 

Firfue,  high  degrees  of,  a  source  of  the 
sublime,  36.  A  necessary  ingredient  lo 
form  an  eloquent  orator,  878. 

Fision,  the  figure  of  speech  so  termed,  in 
what  it  consists,  190. 

UmUieM,  dramatic,  the  advantages  of  ad- 
hering to,  61 1.  Why  the  moderns  are 
less  restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  Ihan  the  ancients,  618. 

Feise,  the  powers  of,  to  be  studied  in  pub- 
lie  speaking,  866. 

Pot^iire,  character  of  his  opistolary  wri* 
'      ,416. 


rolfsMre,his  character  as  an  hiiKiorian,409. 
CriticMi  extmiDatio'»  of  his  UenriadH, 
602.  His  argument  for  the  use  of  rhyme 
i.1  dramatic  coo^Kishjon,  686.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  tragic  poet,  6fi9. 

FsMttts,  Joannes  Gerardus,  character  of 
'his  writings  oa  eloquence,  886. 

WaUetj  the  first  English  poet  who  brought 
couplets  into  vogue,  432. 

Wit,  is  to  be  very  sparingly  wed  at  the 
bar,  304. 

Wardtf  obsolete,  and  aew  coined,  iticoiv 
gruous  with  purity  of  style,  108.  Bwl 
consequences  of  their  being  ill  chosen, 
104.  Observations  )n  those  termed  sy. 
noaymoos,  106.  Considered  with  refer- 
ence to  sound,  134. 

Wfds,  and  thinrju  instances  of  the  ana* 
logy  between,  of. 

Wriitn  of  geniui,  wiiy  they  have  bceii 
more  numerous  in  one  age  than  aaothex^ 
867.  Fuifr  hagpy  ages  of,  pointed  out, 
368. 

Writings  two  kinds  of,  distinniished,  7SL 
Pictures,  the  first  essay  in,  tbid.  Hiero- 
glyphic, the  second,  78.  Chinese  cha- 
racters, 74.  Arithmetical  figures,  76. 
The  considerations  which  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  an  alphabet,  ifrtd.  Cadmus'M 
alphabet  the  oiigin  of  that  now  iised,7o. 
Hi«torical  account  o(  the  materials  used 
to  receive  writing, 77.  General  remarks, 
ibid.  See  Grammar, 
Y. 

Voting,  Dr.  his  poetical  character,  167. 
Too  fond  of  antithesis,  188.  Thn  merit 
of  hit  works  examined,  461.  His  char 
racier  as  a  tragic  poet,  tH^ 
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KAY'S 

INFANT   AND   PRIMARY 
SCHOOL  SERIES. 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

Kay's  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Bsfiker,  No.  i,  contaifli 

DO  word  of  more  than  Tdree  Letters,  and  comprises  all  the  words  of  Two 
and  Three  Letters  in  the  Engrlish  language. 

Every  Syllable  which  occurs  in  it^  or  the  Two  nesd  Folwnes,  is  a  CompkU  WorL 

The  Lessons  are  strictly,  and  by  very  gradual  steps,  Progressive. 

Each  single  Object  occurring  in  the  Lessons  is  r^iesented  by  a  large  aad 
handsome  Enorayino^  upwards  of  100  in  number. 

All  the  Wofds  aie  collected  in  Spelling  Columns,  and  arp  classed  ander  dieir 
vowel  sounds  accenting  to  WVkers  Statndard  — ; the  fiome-sounds  first;  sott 
to  teach  the  child  a  evrreei  Pronuneiaiion  in  connexion  with  Orthography. 

Initiatory  Models  for  Drawing,  on  the  Slate  or  Paper,  are  also  famished, 
to  foqp  a  taste  for  Design,  and  to  amuse  and  occupy  the  time  of  the  child  i& 
the  intervals  of  his  Lessons. 

The  Author  recommends,  as  a  great  eqpnomy  in  ame  and  a  delightful  method 
of  instruction,  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  read  as  iiai  as  me  29th  page 
of  the  book,  before  he  is  made  ajranainted  with  tne  letters,  or  rather  the  names 
of  the  letters,  of  the  alphabet.  This,  however,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor :  the  book  is  suHed  to  either  method  of  tuition. 

Kay^s  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Definer,  No.  2,  comprises 
Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  One  Syllable  only,  from  the  easiest 
to  the  most  difficult;  with  numerous  Engravings  carefully  adapted  to  the  Text 

The  Lessons  in  Drawoio  are  carried  on  by  numetons  progressive  Mod^s. 

In  the  Spelling  Department  the  woras  to  oe  spelled  are  Monosyllables, 
accompanied  by  Definitions  also  in  words  of  One  Syllable  ;  and  the  Pronuscu- 
don  conforms  to  Walker,  and  makes  use  of  his  Notation. 

Exercises  in  Writing  are  also  given,  to  be  copied  on  the  Slate,  inidatoiy 
to  a  more  systematio  study  of  the  art.  Besides  which,  all  the  words  of  the 
Spelling  Lessons  are  repeated  in  tne  margin  in  the  writing  character;  the 
copying  of  which  will  ground  the  Orthography  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  aAd  show 
him  its  practical  value.    He  thereby  wul  also  be  taught  to  read  manuscripL 

Kay's  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Definer,  No.  3,  conusts 

of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  not  more  than  Two  Syllables  from 

the  easiest  to  the  most  difficult ;  with  numerous  Pictorial  Embellishments. 
The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  completed,  by  numerous  Progressive  Models 
The  Spelling,  Defining  and  Pronouncing  pages  consist,  and  thus  constitale  a 

Dictionary,  of  the  words  which  occur  in  the  preceding  Reading  Lessons ;  the 

Definitions  of  which  are  given  also  in  Dissyllables. 


Here  the  Series  closes ;  as  the  Author  conceives  that  tne  Pupil  who  has  tho- 
roughly studied  these  little  volumes  will  readily  master  any  book  which  a 
sound  discretibn  would  subsequentlv  place  in  hi*  hands. 

To  those  who  seek  to  encourage  a  iamiHarity  wiin  me  Anglo-Saxon  porttou 
of  our  language,  thef»e  books  will  be  a  desideratum ;  as,  with  rare  exccpuons, 
all  the  words  which,  have  been  used  in  them  are  Saxon  in  their  deiivalioB, 
and  constitute  therefore  the  staple  of  that  noble  language  which  is  destined  to 

r^®  ™^*'  tongue  of  by  far  the  preater  part  of  thfs  vast  continent. 

Tlicse  volumes  are  remarkable  for  beauty  and  strength  of  Binding  and  Paper: 
elegance,  plainness  and  larcreness  of  IVpogTaphv;  and  frequency  and  apnr^ 
pnateness  of  Embellishmenis  —  in  all  400  in  number. 

Teachers  and  Parents  are  invited  to  examine  them ;  and  are  recommended  Is 
peruse  the  Prefaces^  for  a  detailed  statement  of  their  peculiar  features. 
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ExcerpUfrom  Notices  by  the  Press. 


Wb   fearleMly  commend  these   booke  I 
to  the  notice  of  Parents,  Teachers,  School  ! 
Uireciors,  and  all  interested  in  the  subject 
of  Primary  E2ducation.— i4mer.  Sefttinel. 

We  would  call  the  especial  attention  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  of  young  children  to 
bese  books.  —  National  Gazette. 

We  pronounce  the  plan  good,  and  tho 
zecution  excellent. — U.  S.  Gaxette. 

Tlio  arrangement  is  simple,  natural  and 
efficient,  anathe  fxrst  volume  suited  to  the 
early  dawn  of  inftincy.— in^stMr. 

We  are  bound  to  consider  these  as  the 
best  set  of  Primary  books  yet  issuttl.  — 
MtUuJfe'B  Star. 


We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
paA  a  more  admirable  system  for  th^  jnir- 
pose  intended.  It  appears  to  have  beei. 
compiled  b^r  a  master  hand.— iSof .  OKiner. 

This  Series  is  beautifully  executed  .... 

So   variotis   and   comprehensive  a 

series,  and  one  so  cleverly  got  up,  has  not 
before  made  its  appearance. — me$temger» 

Mr  J.  Orville  Taylor,  of  New  York 
so  well  known  as  the  zealous  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  National  Education,  has  given 
these  books  his  strong  approval,  and  re- 
commends them,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
in  his  Public  Lectures. 


Excerpts  from  Critiques  by  50  Teachers. 

Tbb  following:  are  Exeerpto  from  tbv  Tettimoniala  of  Ttoacbers  now  in  th«  poawtsion  of  the 
Publiahera,  which  are  priiit«d  in  exUtno^  with  the  naiu«a  and  rettdenoe*  of  the  (euUeiuen,  in  a 
ProepectHS  which  will  be  given  to  all  who  may  apply  for  it. 
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'*  I  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  by  a 

perusal  of  them I  consider  your  books 

superior  to  any  now  in  use." 

*'I  believe  them  to  be  much  better 
Adapted  for  the  purpose,  than  any  work 
Mriih  which  I  am  acquainted.*' 

* '  Both  the  plan  and  arrangement  I  highly 
ipprove." 

**  The  Series  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beet 
fhat  has  fallen  under  my  nonce." 

"  I  consider  it  the  best  work  for  the  pur- 
pose that  I  have  seen." 

**  I  believe  them  to  be  remarkably  well 
calculated  for  the  instruction  of  the  begin- 
ner. 

**  I  find  in  them  a  progressive  and  well- 
chosen  series  of  lessons,  nappily  adapted  to 
•he  capacity  of  young  learners. 

•  *  I  believe  them  to  be  better  calculated  to 
expedite  the  .education  of  children  than  any 
«¥orks  that  have  come  under  my  notice." 

**I  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  [the  Series]  as  the  best  work  for  promot- 
ing the  object  intended  with  whicn  I  am 
a.cquainted." 

••Kay's  Infant  and  Primary  School 
Series  appears  to  me  to  be  a  work  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  the  wants  of  children 
^rbo  are  just  entering  on  the  study  of  writ- 
ten   language. .  i In  these  little  vo* 

luTies,  words  are  truly  the  signs  of  ideas. 
Here  the  child  may  not  only  be  taught  to 
oad  with  facility,  but,  almost  unaided,  to 

understand  what  he  reads So  nume- 

r»'*xn  and  important  nre  the  advantages  pre> 
fiented  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  that  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  work 
cannot  fail  to  secure  its  general  adoption  in 
Primary  Schools  " 

*•  I  have  most  carefully  read  over  and 
examined  *  Kay*s  Infant  and  Primary 
School  Series/  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  they  are  most  admirably  adapted  lor 
^  ^^  mtended  and  professed  object." 


•*Some  of  its  features  are  as  novel  as 
they  are  valuable ;  and  it  combines  more, 
for  the  <ise  and^iVc,  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice." 

**  I  have  looked  through  th^  Series  with 
great  saasfaction.  The  progressiva  theory 
wUch  you  have  adopted  is  excelfeutly 
sufted  to  lead  on  the  young  mind  by  suie 
and  not  too  laborious  steps.  The  carrymg 
out  of  the  plan  is  generally  ^ccessfiil.'' 

'•I  consider  them,  in  all  points,  to  be 
superior  to  any  books  for  the  like  purpose 
wiih  which  I  am  acquainted." 

•*  I  take  pleasure  in  pronouncing  on  them 

a  most  favourable  opinion better 

adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed,  than  any  other  school  book  with 
which  I  am  familiar." 

•*  To  Teachers  of  Primary  Schools  this 

Series  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary 

The  hope  is  cordially  expressed,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Publishers  may  be  re- 
warded according  to  the  merits  of  the  work 
alone,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sub- 
scriber, will  amply  repay  them." 

**  I  confidently  pronounce  them  superior 
to  any  books  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 

'*  I  am  entirely  satisfied  of  their  superi- 
ority to  any  books  having  a  similar  purp^Me, 
with  wjiicli  I  am  acquainted." 

•*  I  have  had  actual  proof  of  theu-  practi- 
cal utility  in 'creating  an  interest  in  the  vo- 
latile minds  of  children,  and  securing  their 

attention On  the  whole,   not  to   be 

tedious,  I  most  heartily  aoprove  the  plan, 
and  recommend  the  aaoption  of  your 
Series." 

•'  Esteeming  it  decidedly  the  best  ele- 
mentary work  which  I  have  seen,  I  hope 
it  will  be  generally  introduced  into  tiie 
^schools  for  which  it  is  designed." 

••I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  not  mei 
with  any  book  of  the  kind  so  well  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  young  children." 
(So9) 
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"I  should  predict  many  benefits  will 
result  from  the  general  introduction  of 
these  works  into  schools,  in  which,  I  trust, 
my  own  will  share." 

*'  Having  critically  examined  these  beau- 
tiful liitle  works,  I  cheerhUly  recommend 
them  to  teachers." 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
them  to  be  by  far  the  best  books  of  the 
kind  for  young  persons  in  our  language." 

*'  Havmg  used  them,  I  am  convinced 
that  every  one  who  will  give  them  a  trial, 
will  find  them  to  interest  their  pupils,  and 
advance  their  progriess,  more  than  anything 
of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared." 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  aoauainted." 

*'  I  consider  the  plan  well  calculated  to 
bring  forward  the  younger  class  of  Scholars. 
Accordingly,  I  have  introdifced  it  into  my 
schools." 

"  Parents  and  Teachers  who  wish  for 
,  books  both  attractive  and  interesting,  will 
'  find  these  to  be  just  what  they  lequire." 

"The  designer  of  'Kays  Series'  has 
produced  a  work,  in  my  opinion,  superior, 
m  very  many  respects,  to  the  works  of  those 
who  nave  gone  before  him." 

"  They  are,  in  my  Judgment,  better, 
much  better  calculated  tor  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  than  all  put  toge- 
ther  ti^c  have  preceded  them ;  mi  I  trust 
that  the  public  will  join  me  in  this  opinion' ' 

'*  I  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  at  once 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  beginners,  in 
preference  to  all  others." 

**  I  have  carefully  examined  them I 

(x>tisider  them  extren\elv  well  adapted  to 
improve  those  for  whom  they  are  intended." 

"The  design  is  excellent,  and  has  been 
executed  most  successfully." 

"  I  consider  them  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Primary  edu- 
cation." 

"I  have  curefuUy  examined  'Kay's 
Series,'  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  saymg 
that  I  consider  them  superior  to  any  series 
of  the  kind  now  extant." 

"I  have  just  finished  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  *  Kay's  Series,*  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  I  met  with  a  work  for  children 
which  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on 
my  mind.  The  author  seems  to  possess 
the  happy  art  of  converting  what  was 
deemed  labour   to  pastime,   and  pain  to 

pleasure Henceforth  children  may  be 

taught  to  apeak  their  first  toords  from  his 
books.  The  author  has,  in  my  judgment, 
discovered  and  adopted  the  true  simplicity 
of  nature.  I  can  but  regard  its  publication 
as  an  era  in  American  education  —  indeed 
in  the  English  language." 

"I  have  diligenily  examined  *  K ny's 
Series,*  and  think  it  superiorly  well  adapted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  infant  mind." 

*'  I  have  given  them  as  full  an  examina- 
tion as  time  and  circumstances  would  per- 
mit ;  sufficient,  however,  to  satisfy  myself  , 
of  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  entire  adapta- 
tion to  the  class  oi'  students  for  wliirh  they  ' 
are  intended." 


"The  theory  of  teaching  written  lan- 
guage, as  exemplified  in  *  Kay 'a  Trogtt^ 
sive  Series'  of  Readifig  Books,  is.  io  my 
opinion,  the  true  one  and  the  -practiGt 
upon  it  must  lead  to  the  happiest  issues. 
It  is  nature '«  method  of  teacliing  written 
language.  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  intro- 
ducing ihem  into  my  school." 

'*  1  have  examined  them  with  attention, 
aqd  believe  them  to  be  quite  superior  to 
ai)y  thing  of  the  kind,  for  the  puipese  in- 
tended, which  has  met  my  riew." 

"I  conceive  them  to  be  the  best,  of  the 
kind,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
intend  using  them  in  my  school." 

"  I  feel  no  hesitation  m  saying  that  they 
are  decidedly  better  adapted  for  traininc 
the  Infant  ound,  than  any  work  with  whk£ 
I  am  ac9uainted." 

't  Thd  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
are  '  gotten  up,'  the  introduction  of  the 
Script  characters,  and  the  Elementary 
Ezerdses  in  Drawing,  give  them  a  supe- 
'riority  over  all  works  of  the  kind  that  faaie 
fidlen  under  my  observation." 

"  From  a  critical  examination  of  them, 
I  believe  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
end  they  propose  to  subserve. ...  I  will  do 
whatever  Ues  in  my  power  to  iiitrodooe 
them  to  pubUc  attention." 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  '  Kay's  Pre- 
gressive  Series.'  I  think  they  are  a<unvahhp 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.  I  shal 
introduce  them  into  my  Primary  School.'* 

"Their  ad vanta^  over  other  works  of 
the  kind  <x>nsists  m  their  conducting  the 
child  8t<!p  by  step,  by  easy  and  pieaaaiA 
gradations,  through  the  inc^ient  stages  ci 
Its  study." 

"  Having  carefully  examined  'Kay*s  Se- 
ries,' I  recommend  it,  as,  in  my  judgment, 
the  best  work  for  the  purpose  intended 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

"I  can  recommend  them  to  those  wfas 
instruct  young  children  as  valuable  aux- 
iliaries." 

"  Having  examined  them,  I  have  beca 
much  pleased  with  the  new  and  vainahle 
features  introduced  into  them,  and  recoBH 
mend  them  to  the  public  as  beiter  «*^trNni 
to  the  purpose  of  Elementary  inetnictioa, 
than  any  series  which  I  have  seen.** 

' '  Having  for  a  length  of  tiine  experieoec^ 
the  want  oi  some  introductory  work,  soiled 
to  the  capacity  of  the  child — one  by  whaca 
his  ideas  might  be  taught  to  assume  <% 
tangible  form,  from  the  matter  presemc1i«. 
his  mind  —  we  have  carefully  and  aticja- 
tively  examined  *  Kay's  Infant  and  Primarr 
School  Reader,  in  three  volumes,*  a  work 
purporting  to  supply  the  deficiency  ooid- 
plained  of,  and  we  have  no  hcsiianon  in 
giving  u  our  decided  and  unqualifitad  ap- 
proval. The  worker  heretofore  in  use  have 
presented  a  muss  of  matter,  without  xny 
adaptation  to  the  comprehension  of  tiwie 
for  whom  they  were  intended ;  the  intcUee* 
tual  food  was  \oo  frrota  for  the  dehcs:«  < 
stitution  of  the  infant  mind,  and  ten 
rather  to  injure  than  improve  its  tone.  . 
The  best  evidence  of  our  approval,  xa  ia« 
introduction  of  the  work  into  «*iir  scfaooL'* 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  Ave  ooats  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

please  return  promptly* 
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